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Art.  I. — For  the  Oracles  of  Ood,  Four  Orations.  For  Judgment  to 
come.  An  Argument,  in  Nine  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving,  M.A.     8vo.     London :  T.  Hamilton.     1823. 

We  have  often  asked,  and  have  often,  too,  of  late,  the  question 
disked  us.  Why  have  we  no  life  of  Edward  Irving  ?  Why  no  full 
or  authentic  record  of  that  short,  eccentric,  but  most  brilliant 
and  instructive  career  ?  What  has  become  of  his  papers,  which, 
we  believe,  were  numerous — of  his  sermons,  private  letters,  and 
journal?  (if  such  a  thing  as  a  journal  he  ever  kept — think  of  the 
journal  of  a  comet !)  Why  have  none  of  his  surviving  friends 
been  invited  to  overlook  these,  and  construct  from  them  a  life- 
like image  of  the  man  ?  Or,  failing  them,  why  has  not  some 
literary  man  of  eminence — even  although  not  imbued  with  all 
Irving's  peculiar  opinions,  yet,  if  possessing  a  general  and  genial 
sympathy  with  him — ^been  employed  on  the  task?  We  know 
that  ma^y  thmk  this  arises  from  the  impression  that  Irvux^ 
died  under  a  cloud  being  felt  by  his  admirers  to  be  general. 
But  does  not  the  silence  of  his  relatives  and  friends  serve  to 
deepen  this  impression  ?  We  have  heard  it  hinted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  real  reason  is  connected  with  the  peculiar  views  of 
Irving,  some  imagining  that  no  man  can  write  his  life  well,  if  not 
what  is  called  an  Irvingite,  and  that  no  Irvingite  has  the  literary 
qualifications.  These  statements,  however,  we  do  not  believe. 
Some  of  the  Irvingites  are  men  of  very  considerable  talent,  and 
why — although  most  of  his  very  eminent  literary  friends  be  either 
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2  EDWARD  IRVING. 

dead  or  have  departed  farther  and  farther  from  his  point  of  view— 
although  Chalmers  be  gone,  De  Quincey  nearly  shelved,  Thomas 
Carlyle  become  a  proclaimed  Pantheist,  and  Thomas  Erskiney 
of  Linlathen,  ceased  to  lay  much  if  any  stress  on  the  personal 
reign,  and  forsaken  other  Irvingite  peculiarities— does  not  some 
one  of  his  own  party  attempt  a  biography  of  this  eagle-winged 
man  ?  Meanwhile,  we  propose  to  give  what  we  know  to  be  an 
honest  and  believe  to  be  a  true  outline  of  his  character  and 
peculiar  geniua 

We  have  had  not  a  few  disappointments  in  our  career,  but 
none  in  one  small  department — that  of  si^ht-seeing*  and  hero- 
hearing— equal  to  that  which  befel  us  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1834.  We  were  told  that  Edward  Irving  was  to  hold  forth  in 
Mr.  Tait's  chapel,  Canongate,  on  the  forenoon  of  a  February 
Sabbath  day.  We  went  accordingly,  and  with  some  diflSculty 
procured  standing-rpom  in  the  gallery  of  ^  small  chapel  in  an 
obscure  and  very  dirty  close.  It  was  not  he  I  The  lofty,  once 
black,  but  now  blancned  head,  did  not  appear  over  the  throng, 
like  the  white  plume  of  a  chieftain  over  the  surge  of  battle. 
Another  came — (good  Mr.  Tait,  who  had  left  the  sweet  moorland 
solitudes  of  Tealing,  and  resigned  his  living  to  follow  Irving)— 
and  we  lost  the  first  and  last  opportunity  we  ever  had  of  seeing 
and  hearing  the  giant  of  pulpit  oratory.  In  the  close  of  that 
year  he  died  in  Glasgow,  a  weary,  worn,  grey-headed,  and 
broken-hearted  man  of  forty-two. 

What  a  life  his  had  been  !  Short,  if  years  are  the  only  mear 
surement  of  time ;  but  long,  if  time  be  computed  by  the  moticm 
X){  the  higher  stars  of  thoughts,  feelings,  ana  sorrows !  His  life^ 
too,  was  a  strangely  blended  one.  it  was  made  up  of  violent 
contrasts,  contradictions,  and  vicissitudes.  At  college  his  career 
was  triumphant ;  he  carried  all  easily  before  him.  Then,  after 
he  obtained  license,  came  two  great  reverses — unpopularity  as  a 
preacher,  and,  if  general  report  be  credited,  a  love-disappoint- 
ment He  was  discouraged  by  these  to  the  extent  of  preparing 
to  leave  his  native  land,  and  undertake  the  duties  of  a  missionaiy 
to  the  heathen.  In  this  case  he  would  probably  have  perished 
early,  and  his  fame  had  been  confined  to  the  comer  of  an 
obituary  in  a  missionary  magazine.  Then  in  a  moment — whether 
fortunate  or  unfortunate,  how  Kliall  we  decide  ? — Chalmers  heard 
him  preach,  and  got  him  appointed  as  his  colleague  in  Glasgow. 
Then  London  rose  up  to  welcome  him,  as  one  man,  and  his 
pulpit  became  a  throne  of  power,  reminding  you  of  what  Knox's 
was  in  Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  since  that 
lion-hearted  man  of  God  had  thundered  to  nobles  and  maids  of 
honour,  to  senators  and  queens,  had  any  preacher  in  Britain 
i^ch  an  audience  to  command  aiul  such  power  to  command  it  as 
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Irving.  It  vras  like  Noah  preaching  to  an  assembly  of  primeval 
gianta  There  were  princes  of  the  blood,  ladies  high  in  honour 
and  place,  ministers  of  state,  celebrated  senators,  orators,  and 
philosophers,  poets,  critics,  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  church,  all  jostled  together  into  one  motley  yet 
magnificent  mass,  less  to  listen  and  criticise  than  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  one  heroic  and  victorious  man ;  for  it 
seemed  rather  a  hero  of  chivalry  than  a  divine  who  came  forward 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath  to  uplift  the  buckler  oi  faith  cmd  to  wield 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  The  speaker  was  made  for  the  audience, 
the  man  for  the  hour.  In  Glasgow  he  was  an  eagle  in  a  cage  ; 
men  saw  strength,  but  strength  imprisoned  and  embarrassed.  In 
London,  he  found  a  free  atmosphere,  and  eyes  worthy  of  behold- 
ing his  highest  flight,  and  he  did — '  ye  stars  !  how  he  did  soar.' 
It  was  a  flight  prompted  by  enthusiasm,  sustained  by  sympathy, 
accelerated  by  ambition,  and  consecrated  by  Chnstian  earnest- 
ness. There  might  be  indeed  a  slight  or  ev6n  a  strong  tinge  of 
vanity  mingled  with  his  appearances,  but  it  was  not  the  vanity 
of  a  fribble,  it  was  rather  that  of  a  child.  It  was  but  skin  deep, 
and  did  not  affect  the  simplicity,  enthusiasm,  and  love  of  truth 
which  were  the  bases  of  his  character  and  of  his  eloquence.  His 
aoditors  felt  that  this  was  no  mouthing,  ranting,  Btrutting  actor, 
but  a  great  good  man,  speaking  from  a  full  intellect  and  a  warm 
heart ;  and  that  if  he  had  and  knew  that  he  had  a  strange  and 
striking  personal  presence,  and  a  fine  deep  voice  thoroughly 
under  his  management,  and  which  he  wielded  with  all  tlie  skill 
of  an  artist,  that  was  not  his  fault.  These  natural  and  acquired 
advantages  he  could  not  resign,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  of, 
he  must  use,  and  he  did  consecrate.  What  less  and  what  more 
could  he  have  done  ? 

We  have  heard  him  so  often  described  by  eye-witnesses,  not 
to  speak  of  the  written  pictures  of  the  period,  that  we  may  ven- 
ture on  a  sketch  of  a  Sabbath,  during  his  palmy  days,  in  the 
Caledonian  Chapel.  You  go  a  full  hour  before  eleven,  and  find 
that  you  are  not  too  early.  Having  forced  your  way  with  diffi- 
culty into  the  interior,  you  find  yourself  in  a  nest  of  celebrities. 
The  chapel  is  small,  but  almost  every  person  of  note  or  notoriety 
in  London  has  squeezed  him  or  herself  into  one  part  or  another 
of  it  There  shine  the  fine  open  glossy  brow  and  speaking  face 
of  Canning  There  you  see  the  smaU  shrimp-like  form  of  Wil- 
berfoTce,  the  dusky  visage  of  Denman,  the  high  Roman  nose  of 
Peel,  and  the  stem  forehead  of  Plunket.  There  Brougham  sits 
coiled  up  in  his  critical  might,  his  nose  twitching,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  his  eyes  retired  under  the  dark  lids,  his 
whole  bearing  denoting  eager  but  somewhat  curious  and  sinister 
expectation.    Yonder  you  see  an  old  venerable  man  with  mild 
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placid  face  and  long  grey  hair;  it  is  Jeremy  Bentham,  coming, 
m  the  plenitude  of  his  bonhommie,  to  hear  his  own  system 
abused  as  with  the  tongue  of  thunder.  Near  him,  note  that  thin 
spiritual  -  looking  little  old  individual,  with  quiet  philosophic 
countenance  and  large  brow :  it  is  William  Godwin,  the  author 
of  '  Caleb  Williama  In  a  seat  behind  him  sits  a  yet  more 
meagre  skeleton  of  man,  with  a  pale  face,  eager  eyes,  dark  close- 
cropped  hair  and  tremulous  nervous  aspect;  it  is  the  first  of  living 
critics,  William  Hazlitt,  who  had  '  forgot  what  the  inside  of  a 
church  was  like,'  but  who  has  been  fairly  dragged  out  of  his  den 
by  the  attraction  of  Irving's  eloquence.  At  the  door,  and  standi 
ing,  you  see  a  young,  short,  stout  person,  carrying  his  head  high, 
with  round  face,  large  eyes,  and  careless  schoolboy  bearing ; 
it  is  Macaulay,  on  furlough  from  Cambridge,  where  he  is  as  yet 
a  student,  but  hopes  soon  to  be  equal  with  the  proudest  in  all 
that  crowded  Caledonian  ChapeL  And  in  a  comer  of  the  church, 
Coleridge — ^the  mighty  wizara,  with  more  knowledge  and  more 
genius  under  that  one  white  head  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  that  bright  assembly — looks  with  dim  nebulous  eyes 
upon  the  scene,  which  seems  to  him  rather  a  swimming  vision 
than  a  soUd  reality.  And  then  besides  there  are  belted 
and  feathered  duchesses,  and  bishops  not  a  few,  and  one 
of  the  Quelphic  race  included  in  a  throng  which  has  nol 
equalled  for  brilliance  in  London  since  Burke,  Fox,  and  Shdi- 
dan  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  the  three  accusing  spirits 
of  Warren  Hastings. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour  the  audience  has  been  fully  assembled, 
and  has  maintained,  on  the  whole,  a  decent  gravity  and  com- 
posure. Eleven  o'clock  strikes  and  an  official  appears,  bearing 
the  Bible  in  his  hands,  and  thus  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
preacher.  Ludicrous  as  might  in  other  circumstances  seem  the 
disparity  between  the  forerunner  and  the  coming  Man,  his  ap- 
pearance is  welcomed,  by  the  rustle  and  commotion  which  pass 
through  the  assembly,  as  if  by  a  unanimous  cheer — a  rustle 
which  is  instantly  succeeded  by  deep  silence,  as,  slowly  and 
majestically,  Edward  Irving  advances,  mounts — not  with  the 
quick  hasty  step  of  Chalmers,  but  with  a  measured  and  dignified 
pace,  as  if  to  some  solemn  music  heard  by  his  ear  alone — the 
stairs  of  the  pulpit,  and  lifting  the  Psalm-book,  calmly  confronts 
that  splendid  multitude.  The  expression  of  his  bearing  while 
he  does  this  is  very  peculiar  ;  it  is  not  that  of  fear,  not  that  of 
deference,  still  less  is  it  that  of  impertinence,  anger,  or  contempt 
It  is  simply  the  look  of  a  man  who  says  internally,  *  I  am  equal 
to  this  occasion  and  to  this  assembly,  in  the  dignity  and  power 
of  my  own  intellect  and  nature,  and  more  than  e<|ual  to  it,  in 
the  might  of  my  Master,  and  in  the  grandeur  and  truth  of  my 
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message.'  Ere  he  proceeds  to  open  the  Psalm-book,  mark  his. 
stature  and  his  face !  He  is  a  son  of  Anak  in  height,  and  his 
symmetry  and  apparent  strength  are  worthy  of  his  stature.  His 
complexion  is  iron  grey,  his  hair  is  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hangs  in  sable  masses  down  his  temples,  his  eye  has  a  squint, 
which  rather  adds  to  than  detracts  from  the  general  effect,  and 
his  whole  aspect  is  spiritual,  earnest,  Titanic ;  yea,  that  of  a 
Titan  among  Titans — a  Boanerges  among  the  sons  of  thimder. 
He  gives  out  the  psalm — ^perhaps  it  is  his  favourite  psalm,  the 
twenty-ninth — and  as  he  reads  it  his  voice  seems  the  echo  of  the 

*  Lord's  voice  upon  the  waters,'  so  deep  and  far-rolling  are  the 
crashes  of  its  sound  It  sinks  too  ever  and  anon  into  soft  and 
solemn  cadences,  so  that  you  hear  in  it  alike  the  moan  and  the 
roar,  and  feel  both  the  pathos  and  the  majesty  of  the  thunder* 
storm.  Then  he  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture,  selecting  probably, 
from  a  fine  instinctive  sense  of  contrast^  the  twenty-third  psalm, 
or  some  other  of  the  sweeter  of  the  Hebrew  hymns,  to  give  reUef 
to  the  grandeurs  that  have  past  or  that  are  at  hand.  Then  he 
says,  *  Let  us  pray,'  not  as  a  mere  formal  preliminary,  but  be- 
cause he  really  wishes  to  gather  up  all  the  devotional  feeling  of 

[earers  along  with  his  own,  and  to  present  it  as  a  whole 
Ipfferin^  to  Heaven.  Then  his  voice,  *  like  a  steam  of  rich 
led  permmes/  rises  to  God,  and  you  feel  as  if  God  had 
blotted  out  the  Church  around  and  the  Universe  above,  that 
that  voice  might  obtain  immediate  entrance  to  his  ear.  You  at 
least  are  conscious  of  nothing  for  a  time  save  the  voice  and  the 
Auditor.  It  is  a  great  being  conversing  with  God.  *  Reverence 
and  lowly  prostration  are  most  striking/  it  has  been  said,  *  when 
paid  by  a  lofty  intellect,  and  you  are  reminded  of  the  trees  of  the 
forest  clapping  titeir  haTids  unto  God/  The  prayer  over,  he 
announces  his  text,  and  enters  on  his  theme.  The  sermon  is 
upon  the  days  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Covenanters,  and  his 
blood  boils  as  he  describes  the  earnest  spirit  of  their  times.  He 
fights  over  again  the  battles  of  Druuiclog  and  Bothwell ;  he 
paints  the  dark  muirlands,  whither  the  Woman  of  the  Church 
retired  for  a  season  to  be  nourished  with  blood,  and  you  seem  to 
be  listening  to  that  wild  eloquence  which  pealed  through  the 
wilderness  and  shook  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  Then  he  turns 
to  the  contrast  between  that  earnest  period  and  what  he  thinks 
our  light,  empty,  and  profane  era,  and  opens  with  fearless  hand 
the  vials  of  apocalyptic  vengeance  against  it.    He  denounces  our 

*  political  expediencies,'  and  Canning  smiles  across  to  Peel.  He 
speaks  of  our  '  godless  systems  of  ethics  and  economics,'  and 
Bentham  and  Godwin  shrug  their  shoulders  in  unison.  He 
attacks  the  poetry  and  the  criticism  of  the  age,  inserting  a  fierce 
diatribe  against  the  patrician  Byron  in  the  heart  of  an  apology 
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for  the  bapless  ploughman  Bums  ^  knocking  Sofithey  down  into 
the  same  kennel  into  which  he  had  plunged  Byron ;  and  striking 
next  at  the  very  heart  of  Cobbett';  and  Hazlitt  bends  his  brow 
into  a  frown,  and  you  see  a  sarcasm  (to  be  inserted  in  the  next 
^  Liberal')  crossing  the  dusky  disk  of  his  face.  Nay,  waxing 
bolder  and  eyeing  the  peers  and  the  peeresses,  the  ocator  de- 
nounces the  '  wickedness  in  high  places  which  abounds,  and  his 
voice  swells  into  its  deepest  thunder  and  his  eye  assumea  its 
most  portentous  glare  as  he  characterizes  the  falsehood  of  cour* 
tiers,  the  hjrpocrisy  of  statesmen,  the  hoUowneas,  lioentiousneaSy 
and  levity  of  fashionable  life,  singling  out  an  individual  notoriety 
of  the  species,  who  happens  to  be  in  more  immediate  sight,  and 
concenta*ating  the  '  terrors  of  his  beak,  the  lightnings  of  his  eye,' 
upon  her  till  she  blushes  through  her  rouge,  and  every  feather 
in  her  head-dress  palpitates  in  reply  to  her  rotten  and  quaking 
heart  It  is  Isaiah  or  Ezekiel  over  again,  uttering  their  stem 
yet  musical  and  poetic  burdens.  The  language  is  worthy  of  the 
message  it  conveys,  not  polished,  indeed,  or  smooth,  rathar  rough 
and  diffuse  withal,  but  vehement,  figurative,  and  bedropt  with 
terrible  or  tender  extracts  from  the  Bible.  The  mann^  ia  as 
graceful  as  may  well  co-exist  with  deep  impetuous  force,  and  as 
solemn  as  may  evade  the  charge  of  cant  The  voice  seems  nftesal 
for  an  '  orator  of  the  human  race,'  and  fitted  to  fill  vaster  build* 
ings  than  earth  contains,  and  to  plead  in  mightier  causes  and 
controversies  than  can  even  be  conceived  of  in  our  degenerate 
days.  It  is  the  '  many-folded  shell'  of  Prometheus,  including  in 
its  compass  *  soft  and  soul  like  sounds,'  as  well  as  loud  and  vic- 
torious peala  The  audience  feel  in  contact  with  a  Demoniac 
force  rather  than  a  mere  orator,  and  retire  saying  that  if  that  man 
be  not  mad  he  must  be  inspired. 

That  this  sketch  is  not  exaggerated  we  liave  abundant  tesd- 
mony.  Canning  repeatedly  declared  that  Edward  Irving  was  the 
most  powerful  orator,  in  or  out  of  the  pulpit,  lie  ever  heard. 
Hazlitt  has  written  i)auegyric  after  panegyric  upon  him,  annex- 
ing,  indeed,  not  a  few  critical  cavils  and  sarcasms,  as  drawbacks 
from  his  estimate.  l)e  Quincey  ciiUeil  him  once  to  us  a  *  veiy 
demon  of  i>ower,'  and  uniformly  in  his  writings  speaks  with 
wonder,  not  luiininfi^led  with  terror,  of  the  tierce,  untame<i,  fire- 
fed  energy  which  ran  in  the  blood  and  spoke  in  the  talk  and 
public  oratory  of  Edward  Irving. 

Yet  there  can  ha  little  doubt  that  these  splendid  exhibitions, 
while  exciting  general  admiration  in  London,  were  not  productive 
of  commensurate  goo<l.  They  rather  dazzU^l  and  stupitiod  than 
convinced  or  converted.  They  sent  men  away  wonderiug  at  the 
power  of  the  orator,  not  mouniiiig  over  their  own  evils,  and 
striving  after  amendment    They  served,  to  sav  the  most,  only 
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as  a  preface,  paving  the  way  for  a  volume  of  instruction  and  edi* 
fication,  vrhich  was  never  published;  as  an  introduction,  to  secure 
the  attention  and  gain  the  ear  of  the  public,  for  a  sermon,  and 
an  appUcation  thereof  of  practical  power,  which  was  never 
preached. 

Irving,  indeed,  left  himself  no  choica  He  had  so  fiercely  and 
unsparingly  assaulted  the  modes  of  thought  and  styles  of  preach* 
iDg  which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  that  he  was  compelled,  in. 
consistency  and  self-defence,  to  aim  at  a  novel  and  original  plan 
of  promulgating  the  old  doctrines.  By  and  by,  intercourse  with 
Croleridge,  added  to  his  own  restless  spirit  of  speculation,  began 
to  shake  his  confidence  in  many  parts  of  our  ancient  creeda  A 
new  system,  of  colossal  proportions,  founded,  indeed,  on  the  basis 
of  Saipture,  but  ascending  till  its  summits  were  lost  in  mist> 
began  to  rise  under  his  Babylonian  hand.  He  saw,  too,  for  the 
first  time,  the  mountain-ranges  of  prophecy  lowering  before  him, 
dark  and  cloud-girt  for  the  most  part,  but  with  strange  gleams 
■hining  here  and  there  upon  their  tops,  and  with  pale  and 
ahadowy  hands  beckoning  him  onwards  into  their  midst  These 
were  to  him  the  DeLcctahle  Mountains,  and  to  gain  the  summit 
of  Mount  Clear  became  henceforth  the  object  of  his  burning  and 
life-long  ambition.  He  toiled  up  these  hills  for  many  a  weary 
hour  and  with  many  a  heavy  groan,  but  his  strong  faith  ana 
sanguine  genius  supported  him ;  in  the  evening  of  each  laborious 
day  he  fancied  he  saw,  on  the  unreached  pinnacle, 

*  Hope  enchanted  smile,  and  wave  her  golden  hair ;' 

and  each  new  morning  found  him  as  alert  as  ever,  climbing  the 
mountains  towards  the  city.  Again  and  again,  he  imagined  that 
he  had  reached  the  far-seen  and  far-commanding  summit,  and  cer- 
tainly the  exaltation  of  his  language,  and  the  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
seemed  sometimes  those  of  one  who  was  beholding  a  *  Uttle  of 
the  glory  of  the  place/  but,  alas!  the  clouds  were  perpetually 
^thering  again,  and  many  maintained  that  the  shepherds 
Watchful  and  Experience  (whatever  Sincere  might  have  done), 
had  not  bid  him  *  welcome  to  the  Delectable  Mountains,'  and 
that  he  had  mistaken  Mount  Clear  for  Mount  Error,  which  hangs 
over  a  steep  precipice,  and  whence  many  strong  men  have  been 
hurled  headlong  and  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  certainly  a  rapid,  a  strange,  a  fearful  *  progress,'  that  of 
our  great-hearted  pilgrim  during  the  ten  last  years  of  his  life. 
What  giants  he  wrestled  with  and  subdued — what  defiles  of  fear 
and  danger  he  passed — what  hills  of  difficulty  as  well  as  of 
delight  he  surmounted — what  temptations  he  resisted  and 
defied — wliat  bypaths,  alas !  too,  at  times  he  was  led  to  explore ! 
All  subjects  passed  before  him,  like  the  animals  coming  to  be 
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named  of  Adam,  and  were  scanned  and  classified  if  not   ex* 
hausted  ;  all  methods  of  '  concluding'  men  into  the  obedienoe  of 
his  form  of  the  faith  were  tried; — ^now  he  'piped'  his  Pans 
pipe  to  the  mighty  London,  that  its  inhabitants  might  dance ; 
now  he  '  mourned '  to  them  his  wild  prophetic  wail,  that  they 
might  lament  All  varieties  of  character  he  met  with  and  sought 
to  gain — all  places  he  visited — all  varieties  of  treatment  and 
experience  he  encountered  and  tried  to  turn  to  high  spiritual 
account     We  see  him  now  preaching  among  the  wildernesses  of 
Galloway,  and  seeming  a  Renwick  Bedivivus,  and  now.  Samson- 
like, overthrowing  the  Church  of  Kirkaldy,  by  the  mere  pressure 
produced  by  his  popularity.     Now  he  is  seen  by  Hazlitt  hmi 
his  giant  limbs  on  a  bench  in  the  lobby  of  the  Black  Bi 
Edinburgh  ;  and  now,  at  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  same  city, 
ere  the  sun  has  climbed  the  back  of  the  couchant  lion  of  Arthur  a 
Seat,  or  turned  the  fiag  floating  o'er  the  Castle  into  fire,  he  is 
addressing  thousands  in  the  West  Chiux^h  on  the  glorious  and 
dreadful  advent  of  a  Brighter  Sun  from  Heaven.     Now  we  see 
him  (as  our  informant  did)  sitting  at  his  own  hospitable  morning 
board,  surrounded  by  a  score  of  disciples,  holding  a  diild  on  his 
knee,  a  teapot  in  his  hand,  and,  with  head  and  shoulders  tower- 
ing over  the  restj  pouring  out  the  while  the  strong  element  of 
his  conversation.     Now  we  watch  him  shaking  fiEtfewell  bands 
with  Carlyle,  his  early  friend,  whom  he  has  in  vain  sought  to 
convert  to  his  views,  and  saying  with  a  sigh,  '  I  must  go  up  this 
hill.  Difficulty ;  thou  art  in  danger  of  reaching  a  certain  wide 
field,  full  of  dark  mountains,  where  thou  mayst  stumble  and  fall, 
and  rise  no  more/     Now  he  pleads  his  cause  before  the  judica* 
tories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  where  he  is  sisted  for  error, 
but  pleads  it  in  vain  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
ho  has  been  cast  out  from  her  pale,  stands  up  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  preaches  the  Gospel  in  his  own  native  Annan  to  weep- 
ing crowds.     Now  he  prevents  the  dawning  to  translate  Ben 
Ezra  into  English  and  to  prefix  to  it  that  noble  apology  for  the 
Personal  Advent,  which  a  Milton's  ink  might  have  written  and 
a  mart3rr  8  blood  sealed.  Now  he  appears,  after  years  of  estrange- 
ment, before  the  view  of  his  ancient  ally,  Carlyle,  suddenly  as 
an  apparition,  in  one  of  the  parks,  grey-haired  with  anguish, 
pale  and  thin  as  a  spectre,  blasted,  but  blasted  with  celestial 
fire,  and  they  renew  fnendly  intercourse  for  one  solemn  hour  and 
then  part  for  ever.     And  now  he  expire*  in  Glasgow,  panting  to 
keep  some  dream-made  appointment  in  Edinburgh,  whither  he 
was  bound,  but  saying  at  last,  with  childlike  resignation,  '  Living 
or  dying,  I  am  the  Lord'a' 

From  his  life,  thus  cursorily  outlined,  we  pass  to  say  a  few 
words  about  his  works,  and  genius,  and  purpose.     In  comparing 
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the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  those  of  our  own 
day,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  this — ^the  vastly 
greater  amount  of  good  literature  produced  by  the  former. 
'ITiey  were  not,  to  be  sure,  so  much  engrossed  with  soirees,  Exeter 
Hall  meetings,  and  visits,  as  the  present  race;  but  their  pulpit 
preparations  were  far  more  laborious,  and  yet  they  found  time 
for  works  of  solid  worth  and  colossal  siza  Our  divines,  too,  are 
determined  to  print,  but  what  flimsy  productions  theirs  in  general 
are,  in  comparison  with  the  wntiugs  of  Howe,  Chamock,  Bar- 
row, and  Taylor !  There  is  more  matter  in  ten  of  Chamock's 
massive  foUo  pages  than  in  all  that  Dr.  Gumming  has  hitherto 
published.  Chaubners  and  Irving,  of  course,  are  writers  of  a 
higher  order,  but  even  their  works  cannot  be  named  beside  those 
of  our  elder  theologians,  whether  in  learning,  in  genius,  in 
power,  in  practical  effect,  or  even  in  polish.  In  proof  of  our 
statement,  we  invite  comparison  between  Chalmers'  ^Astrono* 
mical  Discourses'  or  Irving's  'Orations'  and  the  ^Christian 
Life'  by  old  John  Scott;  and,  waiving  the  question  as  to  which  of 
the  three  possesses  the  greatest  intellectual  power  and  eloquence, 
we  challenge  superiority  on  behalf  of  the  elder,  even  in  respect 
of  correctness,  grace,  and  every  minor  merit  of  style.  Vain  to 
saythat  the  works  of  Chalmers  and  Irving  were  written  in  the 
intervals  of  varied  and  harassing  occupation&  So  were  those  of 
the  old  divinea  Vain  to  say  that  in  the  Scottish  schools  and 
colleges  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  little  attention  was 
paid  to  composition — in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  we  believe  there  was  still  less.  The  true  reasons 
are  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that  these  olden  men  were 
men  of  a  still  higher  order  of  intellect — that,  besides,  they  had 
more  thoroughly  trained  themselves,  and  that  a  still  loftier 
earnestness  in  their  hearts  was  strengthened  and  inflamed  by 
the  influences  of  a  sterner  age.  As  Milton  to  Bayley  and  Ten- 
nyson, do  Howe  and  Barrow  stand  to  Chalmers  and  Irving. 

Yet  we  mean  not  to  deny  that  some  of  Irving's  productions  are 
worthy,  not  only  of  his  floating  reputation,  but  of  that  gift  in 
him  which  was  never  fully  developed,  or  at  least  never  completely 
displayed.  In  all  his  writings  you  see  a  man  of  the  present 
wearing  the  armour  of  the  past ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  his  power 
that,  although  he  wears  it  awkwardly,  he  never  sinks  under  the 
load.  It  is  not  a  David  clad  in  a  Goliath's  arms,  and  overwhelmed 
by  them,  it  is  the  shepherd-giant,  Eliab,  David's  brother,  not  yet 
at  home  in  a  panoply  which  is  not  too  large  for  his  limbs,  but 
for  wearing  which  a  peaceful  profession  and  period  had  not  pre- 
pared hiuL  Irving,  in  native  power,  was  only,  we  think,  a  little 
lower  than  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  of  the  next 
two  reigns.     He  was  originally  of  a  similar  order  of  genius,  but 
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he  bad  given  that  genius  a  less  severe  and  laborious  culture,  aad 
be  bad  fallen  upon  an  age  adverse  for  its  display.  Henoe,  even 
bis  best  writings,  when  compared  to  tbeirs,  bave  a  certain  stifi^ 
imitative,  and  convulsive  air.  Tbere  is  notbing  false  in  any  ct 
tbem,  but  tbere  is  sometbing /brcecJ  in  most  lou  feel  always 
bow  mucb  better  Irving's  noble,  generous  tbougbts  would  have 
looked  bad  be  expressed  tbem  in  the  language  of  bis  own 
day.  Burke  bad  as  big  a  heart,  a  far  subtler  intellect,  and  richer 
imagination  than  Irving,  and  yet  bow  few  innovations,  and  fewer 
archaisms,  has  be  ventured  to  introduce  into  his  style.  Hall  and 
Foster,  too,  are  as  pure  writers  as  they  are  powerful  thinkeis. 
Thus,  too,  felt  the  public,  and  hence  the  boundless  popularity  of 
the  man  was  not  transferred  to  his  books.  His  two  best  produce 
tions  are,  unquestionably,  his  Prefaces  to  ^Home  on  the  raaixns,' 
and  to  *  Ben  Ezra.'  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  defence  of 
David,  and  his  panegyric — itself  a  lyric— on  his  psalms  in  the 
former,  and  the  apostolic  dignity,  depth,  and  earnestness,  which 
distinguish  the  latter.  Why  are  these,  and  some  of  his  other 
smaller  works,  not  reprinted  ? 

The  genius  of  Irving  was  not  of  the  purely  poetical  sort,  it 
was  rather  of  that  lofty  degree  of  the  oratorical  which  vergea 
on  the  poetical  In  other  words,  it  was  more  intense  than  wida 
His  mind  was  deeper  than  that  of  Chalmers,  but  not  so  broad  or 
80  genial — it  was  in  some  departments  more  powerful,  but  not  so 
practical.  Many  of  bis  ideas,  be  rejoiced  to  see,  as  he  said, 
*  looming  through  a  mist'  Even  the  poetry  that  was  in  him  waa 
rather  of  the  lyrical  tban  of  tlie  epic  or  dramatic  sort  The 
lyrical  poet  does  not  look  abroad  upon  imiversaUty — he  looka 
straight  up  from  bis  lyre — some  intense  idea  at  once  insulatea 
and  inflames  him,  and  his  poetry  arises  bright,  keen,  and 
nari*ow,  as  a  tongue  of  fire  from  tbe  altar  of  a  sacrifice.  It  waa 
so  with  tlie  prose  of  Irving ;  bis  flights  were  lofty,  perpendicular, 
and  sbort-lived.  He  has  left  very  few  of  those  long,  swelling 
sustained,  and  victorious  passages  which  characterize  tbe  very 
highest  of  our  religious  authors,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
bis  pages  tbick  with  sudden  and  memorable  felicities  of  thought 
They  are  cliielly  vahiablo  for  those  brief  patches  of  beauty,  and 
burstii  of  personal  feeling  and  })asi>ion,  wliicb  recal  most  forcibly 
to  tboso  who  liearil  him  tbe  remarkable  appearance  and  un* 
e(iualle<l  elocution  of  tbe  man.  For,  empbatically,  be  himself  was 
'  the  Epistle.'  We  admit  most  frankly,  even  though  tbe  admission 
sliould  bave  tbe  eilect  of  producing  distrust  in  our  own  capacity 
of  criticising  one  whom  we  never  wiw,  that  to  know  his  genius 
fully  it  was  necessary  to  liave  seen  and  beiurd  him— only  those 
who  did  so,  are,  we  bebeve,  able  to  ajipreciate  tbe  whole  ix)wer 
that  was  condensed  in  tliat  most  marvellous  *  earthen  vessel,'  the 
appearance  of  which,  especially  in  bis  loftier  moods,  suggested  an 
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enei^gy  wiihin,  and  a  pdfisiMlity  before  him,  which  made  his  works^ 
and  eiren  his  public  preachings,  seem  poor  in  the  comparison. 
Let  us  remember,  too,  the  age  at  which  he  was  removed. 
He  was  barriy  forty-two,  an  age  when  nine-tenths  of  clev^E^ 
men  have  not  even  begun  to  publish.  And  he  had  advanced^ 
at  such  a  rate.  It  was  true  that  latterly  he  fell  into  a 
singular  hallucination,  or,  at  least,  a  one-sidedness.  A  gentle* 
man  told  us  tibat,  ddliug  on  him  once,  and  complaining  that 
his  published  writings  were  not  quite  worthy  of  his  fame, 
Irving  pointed  to  a  mass  of  MS.  below  his  study  table,  and  said: 
*  Look  here,  sir  !  There  are  there  scores  of  sermons  incomparably 
supmor  to  aught  I  have  published.  But  when  I  wrote  them,  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  must  fight  God's  cause  with  the 
weapons  of  eloquence  and  carnal  wisdom ;  I  have  learned  other- 
wise since,  sir,  and  believe  that  the  simpler  and  humbler  I  am  in 
my  language,  God  will  prosper  my  sermons  and  writings  more ; 
according  to  that  Scripture,  '^  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I 
etorong.^  So  far  he  was  ri^t,  but  so  far  also  he  was  wrong ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  come  to  the; 
golden  mean.  No  preacher  can  be  too  simple,  and  none  too 
sublima  Every  preapher,  who  is  able,  should,  by  turns,  be  both. 
No  writer  can  be  too  clear,  and  none  too  profound ;  amd  eveiy 
writer  should  seek,  if  he  has  capacity,  to  be  both.  The  author  of 
tiiat  little  card  to  Philemon,  wrote  also  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans.  Irving  might,  and  would,  had  God  spso^  his  life, 
have  attained  a  mode  of  writing  which,  by  turns,  would  have 
attracted  infants,  and  overpowered  philosophers — ^made  a  Mary 
weep  and  a  Felix  tremble— a  child,  Uke  Timothy,  prefer  it  to  the 
instructions  of  his  grandmother  Lois,  and  a  doubter,  like  Thomas, 
cry  out,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God.' 

To  enter  into  a  consideration  of  his  creed,  we  have  not  room, 
and  it  might  besides  involve  us  in  controversy.  In  some  points 
we  deem  him  to  have  been  deeply  and  even  fearfully  mistaken, 
and  his  wildest  errors,  of  course,  were  most  popular  among  the 
weak ;  but  in  others,  if  he  was  in  error,  his  errors  were  not  deadly, 
and  he  erred  in  good  company.  But  whatever  were  or  were  not  his 
mistakes,  of  one  thing  there  could  be  no  doubt  He  was  in  earnest, 
and  he  strove  to  infuse  his  earnestness  into  the  aga  We  were 
lately  discoursing  of  one  extraordinary  man,  since,  alas  !  departed, 
whose  wondrous  powers  have  been  neutralized  through  his  want 
of  concentrated  piupose ;  but  certainly  this  cannot  be  charged 
against  Irving.  His  objects  during  his  life,  seem  to  have  been  two. 
Ckrlyle  says,  *  This  man  strove  to  be  a  Christian  priest/  This 
was  his  first  but  not  his  only  purposa  He  strove,  secondly,  to 
be  a  Christian  prophet  Believing  that  the  end  of  our  present 
cycle  of  Christianity  was  at  hand,  and  that  God  was  about  to 
introduce  a  new  and  most  mighty  dispensation,  he  felt  impelled 
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to  proclaim  that  old  things  were  fast  passing  away,  and  that  all 
things  were  becoming  new.  This  he  did  with  all  the  energy  of 
his  nature.  He  smote  with  his  hand — ^he  stamped  with  his  foot 
•—he  wept — ^he  cried  aloud  and  spared  not — ^he  rose  early  and 
sate  late — ^he  exhausted  his  Entire  energies,  and  gained  an  early 

Save  in  the  proclamation  of  his  message.  The  mantle  of  the 
iptist  seemed  to  have  descended  on  him,  and  his  sermons 
ceased  to  be  compositions,  and  became  cries — ^the  cries  of  fierce 
protest,  stem  injunction,  and  fire-eyed  hasta — *  Ilq)ent  ye! 
Bepent  ye  1  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand'  How  far  his 
impressions  on  this  subject  were  correct,  is  another  question. 
But  surely  if  Carlyle — the  godless  prophet  of  his  period — the 
cursing  Balaam  of  his  day,  demand  and  deserve  credit  for  the 
half-insane  sincerity  with  which  he  recites  his  lesson  of  despair, 
Irving  must  be  much  more  admired  for  his  intense  earnestness^ 
as  like  the  wild-eyed  prophet  who  ran  around  doomed  Jerusalem, 
crying  out  *  Woe,  woe,'  till  he  sank  down  in  death, — he  spent  his 
l^at  breath  in  crying  '  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the 
earth,  because  of  the  trumpets  which  are  soon  to  sound,  and  the 
vials  of  vengeance  which  are  soon  to  be  outpoured.' 

Vain  perhaps  the  inquiry,  had  he  lived,  what  would  have  been 
his  career?  Many  may  be  disposed  to  say  *  Bedlam.'  We 
think  not.  Irving  had,  mdeed,  his  deep  hallucinations,  and  died 
imder  them;  but  he  was  a  man  stiil  in  his  prime,  his  mind 
retained  much  of  its  original  vigour;  these  hallucinations  were 
only  mists,  which  had  strangled  his  sun  at  noon,  and  would  have 
passed  away  and  left  the  orb  brighter,  and  shining  with  a 
tenderer  light  than  before.  Others  may  say  *  Popery.'  We  trow 
not  He  had  too  much  Scotch  sagacity,  whatever  some  of  his 
followers  may  have,  ever  to  become  the  bond-slave  of  its  de- 
grading and  mind-murdering  superstitiona  Carlyle,  we  know, 
supposes  that  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Irving  was  ripe  for  that 
transfigured  negation,  that  golden  No,  which  he  calls  his  creed. 
Here,  too,  we  demur.  That  Irving  admired  and  loved  Carlyle,  is 
notorious,  but  that  a  nature  so  enthusiastic,  affectionate,  sanguine, 
trustful,  and  holy,  could  ever  have  been  satisfied  with  Carlyleism^ 
is  to  us  inconceivabla  Had  he  even,  like  Samson,  been  seduced 
under  cloud  of  night,  into  that  city  No,  when  his  senses  returned 
in  the  morning,  he  would  have  arisen  in  wrath,  shaken  himself 
as  at  other  times,  and  carried  away  its  gates  with  him  in  his 
retreat.  A  man  like  Irving  would,  we  verily  believe,  rather 
have  died  trailing  the  car  of  Juggernaut  than  have  lived  trusting 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  system  which  stereotypes  desjtair, 
and  in  banishing  God  out  of  the  universe,  reduces  man  to  a 
hopeless  puzzle  and  life  to  a  miserable  dream. 
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We  venture  to  say  that  had  Irving's  life  been  spared  he  would 
have  forsaken  his  wilder  nostrums,  rid  himself  of  the  silly  people 
around  him^  and  calmed  and  sobered  down  into  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  enlightened,  sanctified,  humble,  Christ-like  . 
liumanity  which  our  age  or  any  other  has  seen.-  He  had  the 
elements  of  all  this  w^kbin  him.  His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his 
genius  was  powerful.  Tf  in  his  pulpit  efforts  he  sometimes 
seemed  touclung  upon  the  angel,  in  private  life  and  in  the  un« 
dress  of  his  mind  he  'became  as  a  little  child.'  A  thousand 
stories  are  extant  of  his  generosity — his  liberality — ^his  forbearance 
— his  simplicity,  as  weU  as  of  lud  piety  and  zeal.  But  it  seemed 
good  to  Eternal  Providence  that  his  career  should  be  as  short  as 
it  was  chequered,  brilliant,  and  strange.  And  what,  although 
he  founded  no  sect  deserving  the  name,  wrought  no  deliverance 
on  the  earth,  reared  no  pile  of  literary  or  theological  handy 
work — what,  although  he  died  sick  of  his  associates,  of  his  posi-* 
tion,  and  of  some  of  his  cherished  doctrines,  and  was  emphati- 
cally *  at  sea ' — he  had  lived,  on  the  whole,  a  heroic  life ;  his 
errors  themselves  had  proclaimed  the  nobility  of  his  nature;  he 
died  a  meek  and  humble  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ages  may 
dapse  ere  the  Church  shall  see  his  like  again.  Of  many  lowly 
individuals,  it  can  be  truly  said,  as  Christ  said  of  the  woman, 
'  she  hath  done  what  she  could ;'  but  of  how  few  men  of  Irving's 
powers,  accomplishments,  and  splendid  fame,  can  it  be  affirmed 
that  duty  was  ever  dearer  to  him  than  delight — that  his  purpose 
ever  towered  more  loftily  before  him  than  his  personal  desires — 
that  he  loved  God  better  than  himself — ^that  emphatically  *  he 
did  what  he  could.'  And  the  time  has  come  when  even  those 
who  most  deeply  differed  from  him  in  opinion  and  do  still  in 
many  things  differ,  may  unite  with  his  ardent  worshippers  in 
proclaiming  him  a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 

"  iVb/tf. — ^We  liave  called  Irving  a  comet;  but,  unlike  a  comet,  his  tail  has  not 
been  his  brightest  or  largest  portion.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  present  race 
of  Irvingitcs  are,  we  ^ar,  as  feeble,  conceited,  and  superstitious  a  set  of 
rdigionists  as  exists.  Even  their  love  and  charity,  which  they  parade  so  much, 
are  diseased — ^too  *  sweet  to  be  wholesome.'  Edward  Irving  would  not  now 
march  through  Coventry  with  such  semi-papistic — semi-Swedenborgian  hybrids. 
They  shelter  under  his  name ;  but  were  his  name  fully  known  it  would  crush 
them.  Alas!  how  often  do  monkeys  gibber  and  make  mouths  and  attempt 
mimicries  behind  the  back  of  a  man! 
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Abt.  II. — JEvenings  in  my  Tent ;  or,  Wande^nngs  in  Balad  Ejjarrei, 
Illustrating  the  Moral,  Religious,  Social,  and  Political  Conditions 
of  various  Arab  Tribes  of  the  African  Sahara.  By  the  Rev.  JT. 
Davis,  F.R.S.S.A.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  In  Two 
Volumes.     London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  <fc  Co.     1854*. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Davis  beyond  what  we  have  gathered 
from  these  volumes.  We  presume  that  he  is  a  clergymaa  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  his  residence  in  Tunis  was  connected 
with  the  religious  ministrations  of  that  commimity.  However 
this  may  be,  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  intelligence  and  sound 
judgment,  who  has  looked  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  clerical 
vocation,  and  is  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  has  labored.  We  have  read  his 
volumes  with  sincere  pleasure,  and,  without  pledging  ourselves  to 
all  the  opinions  expressed,  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  thai 
they  supply  much  interesting  information,  and  are  well  suited  to 
aid  philanthropic  effort  in  the  civilization  of  Africa*  Mr.  Davis's 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tunis  extended  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  '  Constant  intercourse,'  he  remarks,  '  with 
stragglers  from  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  vast  deserts  of 
that  hitherto  imexplored  and  still  mysterious  continent,  fostered 
in  me  a  fervent  desire  for  more  information  respecting  it  I 
longed  to  see  something  of  the  interior  of  Africa^  and  to  have 
ociuar  demonstrations  of  her  real,  moral,  and  physical  condition.' 
Such  an  opportunity  as  rarely  occurs  was  at  length  presentCKi, 
and  Mr.  Davis  gladly  availed  himself  of  it  ^\ay  Mohammed 
Bey,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Tunis,  '  a  prince  possessed 
of  excellent  qualities,  among  which  extreme  kindness  and 
affability  are  not  the  least  prominent,'  being  about  to  proceed 
into  the  interior  on  some  aflteiirs  of  state,  Mr.  Davis  asked  leave 
to  accompany  him,  which  was  readily  conceded.  The  volumes 
before  us  are  principally  occu]>ied  with  a  narrative  of  this  journey, 
but  before  proceeding  "with  its  details,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
our  author  s  statements  to  furnish  some  information  respecting 
Tunis  itself. 

Tunis  is  the  capital  of  the  regency  bearing  its  name,  and  is 
situated  on  rising  ground  in  full  prospect  of  the  Bite  of  ancient 
Ciulhage.  It  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  varying  in  height  fruni  tifteen  to  nearly  thirty- 
five  feet  The  jHjpulation  is  estimated  at  200,000,  of  whom 
130,000  are  Moors,  30,000  Jews,    10,000   Christians,   and  the 
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remainder  Turks  and  N^roes.  The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy, 
and  irregular.  *  When  first  I  arrived  here/  says  Mr.  Davis,  *  I 
found  my  way  firom  one  place  to  another  by  observing  one  street 
to  be  more  crooked  than  the  other,  and  the  ruins  of  one  house 
greater  than  those  of  another/  There  are  several  Moslem  schools 
m  the  town,  in  which  children  are  instructed  in  Arabic,  and 
taught  to  recite  portions  of  the  Koran.  '  The  school  is  an  open 
plao^  like  a  shop ;  the  bustle  and  noise  in  the  streets  do  not 
annoy  the  scholan,  who  sit  upon  the  ground,  before  a  small  desk, 
and  read  their  lessons  aloud,  balancing  themselves  constantly. 
There  are  no  girls  in  these  schools.'  - 

Having  been  permitted  to  join  the  peaceful  expedition  of  the 
heir  apparent,  Mr.  Davis  speedily  prepared  for  the  journey,  and 
on  being  introduced  to  the  Bey  received  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  his  journey  should  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible.  *  This 
promise,  we  are  told, '  his  highness  fulfilled  to  the  letter.'  Three 
camels^  a  waggon  drawn  by  five  mules,  and  several  servants,  were 
placed  at  his  dispossaL  No  European  traveller  probably  ever 
commenced  an  African  journey  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
His  table  was  furnished  by  the  attendants  of  the  Bey,  and  his 
personal  safety  was  guaranteed  by  the  military  force  which 
accompanied  tne  expedition.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  informed, 
that  the  camp  consisted  of  30,000  men,  50,000  camels,  and 
about  2000  horses  and  mulea  It  is  probable  that  the  freedom 
of  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  somewhat  interrupted  by 
the  official  character  of  the  prince's  visit,  and  that  Mr.  Davis's 
narrative  has,  therefore,  lost  somewhat  of  the  adventurous  and 
stirring  incidents  it  would  otherwise  have  contained.  This  dis- 
advantage, however,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  security  of  the 
writer,  and  the  knowledge  he  was  enabled  to  secure  of  the 
arcaTia  of  African  policy.  The  object  of  Sidy  Mohammed  Bey 
in  visiting  the  northern  portion  of  the  Great ,  Desert  was  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  the  administration  of  justice.  The  district 
visited  is  one  of  much  historical  interest,  including  the  territory 
of  ancient  Carthage  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Africa 
Propria  of  Rome.  The  character  of  the  prince,  under  whose 
protection  Mr.  Davis  journeyed,  is  greatly  above  that  of  his  com- 
peers; indeed, 'many  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  might  advan- 
tageously copy  his  example.  '  He  neither  authorizes,'  says  our 
author,  ^nor  sanctions  an}rthing  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  and 
oppression.  He  always  endeavours  to  administer  justice,  and  is 
particularly  careful  to  distinguish  between  cruelty  and  legal 
chastisement  .  .  .  He  is  more  fond  of  seeing  cultivated  fields,  well- 
stocked  store-houses  than  of  so  many  thousands  of  useless  and 
starving  soldiers.  He  prefers  to  listen  to  the  blessings  of  his 
subjects  rather  than  to  their  curses  ;  and  is  far  more  anxious  to 
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remaiDder  Tnrbs  and  Negroes.  The  streets  are  narrow,  filthy, 
and  irregular.  '  Wheo  tirst  I  arrived  here,"  says  Mr.  Da\TS,  '  I 
foond  my  way  firom  one  place  to  another  by  observing  one  street 
to  be  more  crooked  than  the  other,  and  the  ruins  of  one  house 
greater  than  those  of  another."  There  are  several  Moslem  schools 
m  the  town,  in  ^hich  children  are  instructed  in  Arabic,  and 
taught  to  recite  portions  of  the  Koran.  '  The  school  is  an  open 
place  like  a  shop ;  the  bustle  and  noise  in  the  streets  do  not 
annoy  the  scholara,  who  sit  upon  the  ground,  before  a  small  desk, 
and  read  their  lessons  aloud,  balancing  themselves  constantly. 
There  are  no  girls  in  these  schools.' 

Having  been  permitted  to  join  the  peaceful  expedition  of  the 
lietr  apparent,  Mr.  Davis  speedily  prepared  for  the  journey,  and 
on  being  introduced  to  the  Bey  received  the  gratifying  assurance 
that  his  journey  should  be  made  as  agreeable  as  possible.  '  This 
jvomise,'  we  are  told,  '  his  highness  fulfilled  to  the  letter.'  Three 
camels,  a  wafrgon  drawn  by  five  mules,  and  several  servants,  were 
placed  at  his  dispossaL  Xo  European  traveller  probably  ever 
oonunenced  an  Airican  journey  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
flifl  table  was  furnished  by  the  attendants  of  the  Bey,  and  his 
peitKHial  ffifety  was  guaranteed  by  the  military  force  which 
■flcompaDied  the  expedition.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  informed, 
ihHf  ii  ,:!i]  .  ri-i-t.i  it  90,000  men,  50,000  camels,  and 
al»,'ii  ruuo  li-jr.s,-s  till.]  midos.  It  is  probable  that  the  freedom 
01  iii?  inr-niJiirse  with  the  natives  was  somewhat  intemipted  by 
thQ  official  character  of  the  prince's  visit,  and  that  Mr.  Davis  a 
l_has,  therefore,  lost  somewhat  of  the  adventurous  and 
itlents  it  woidd  otlll.'n^■ise  have  contained.  This  dis- 
wever,  is  amply  compensated  by  the  security  of  the 
M'  knowledge  he  was  enabled  to  secure  of  the 
L  jiiplicy.  The  object  of  Sidy  Mohammed  Bey 
(jjirn  jwrtioa  of  the  Great . Desert  was  the 
.111^1  tlie  administration  of  justice.  The  district 
mil  historical  interest,  including  the  territory 
■  :ind  the  greater  portion  of  the  Africa 
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behold  a  flourishing  and  happy  population  than  deserted  villages; 
abandoned  fields,  neglected  garaens,  and  multitudes  of  wretched 
and  miserable  creatures,  seeking  for  shelter  and  protection,  within 
the  boundaries  of  French  Africa.' 

The  mode  of  legal  procedure  is  vastly  different  from  what 
prevails  in  Europe.  The  cavalcade  had  not  proceeded  far  before 
our  author  met  with  an  illustration  of  it,  which  we  .transcribe  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  When  it  is  remembered  that  this 
took  place  in  the  case  of  a  prince  so  honorably  distinguished^ 
we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  comparative  clemenqr 
of  our  criminal  legislation : — 

'  Towards  evening  the  rain  ceased,  so  that  I  was  able  to  take  a  stroll 
through  the  camp.  Behind  the  large  tent  of  the  Prince  I  ol^served  a 
number  of  men  seated  on  the  ground,  forming  a  semicircle,  chatting 
together.  I  directed  my  course  towards  them,  in  order  to  join  in  their 
conversation.  They  welcomed  me  very  kindly,  and  as  they  did  not, 
at  first,  recogpiise  me,  they  gave  me  the  Sal-dm,  which  the  Moham- 
medans of  these  parts  never  do  to  either  Christian  or  Jew.  They  haTe 
no  objection  to  bid  us  good  morning,  or  good  evening,  but  not  the 
SaUdm,  **  peace,*'  for,  they  maintain,  there  can  exist  no  peace  between 
the  believer  and  the  infidel;  and  however  good  the  Christian  or  Jew 
may  be,  he  is  still  an  unbeliever.  If,  therefore,  a  Moslem  observes  a 
number  of  his  coreligionists  in  company  with  those  who  do  not  receive 
the  Koran  as  the  divine  hook,  his  form  of  salutation  is  Assaldm  ala  num 
taba  elhodd — "  Peace  be  upon  him  who  follows  the  true  direction." 

*  After  a  few  words  respecting  our  slow  prog^ress,  the  rain,  and  pro- 
bable prospects,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  clatter  of  chains,  and 
on  closer  observation,  I  found  that  my  companions  were  all  chained 
together.  On  my  demanding  the  reason  of  this,  several  answered 
together  maktoby  "  it  is  predestinated — such  is  the  will  of  Qod!"  The 
jailor  then  approached  and  informed  me  that  they  were  all  prisoners 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  "  Here  is  one,"  pointing  towards 
the  individual  with  his  finger,  *'  accused  of  robbery ;  this  one  of  an 
assault;  that  one  of  murder,  &c.  They  are  being  taken  by  his  High- 
ness to  the  various  places  where  the  offences  are  said  to  have  been 
committed,  in  order  that  further  investigation  may  be  made.  If  hia 
Highness  should  be  satisfied  of  their  guilt,  then  he  himself  will  either 
administer  justice,  or  else  he  will  take  them  back  to  the  reigning  prince, 
who  will  pass  sentence  upon  them." 

*  Here  were  tlie  aged  and  the  young,  the  weak  and  decrepit,  chained 
together  with  the  strong  and  robust!  They  have  all  to  perform,  on 
foot,  the  same  long  and  dreary  journey,  on  very  poor  and  scanty  aUow- 
ance,  exposed  to  the  piercing  cold  and  burning  heat.  What  severe 
chastisement  before  conviction!  The  innocent  and  the  guilty  sufiering 
alike!  I  endeavoured  to  Ray  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  these 
unfortunate  creatures,  and  retired  to  my  tent,  thanking  Qod  that 
my  lot  had  been  cast  under  an  administration  more  merciful  and  more 
iust.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  15,  1(5. 
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The  country  through  which  the  travellers  passed  was  uncul- 
tivated and  forsaken.  The  people  were  in  abject  poverty ;  and 
the  government,  constantly  in  need,  was  ever  seeking  to  supply 
its  wants  by  injustice  and  tyranny.  '  No  sympathy  exists  here 
between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  The  former  regards  the  latter 
as  his  lawful  prey,  whilst  the  subject  is  ever  busily  engaged  in 
contriving  means  for  his  own  protection;  and  when  unable  to 
invent  such,  he  has  recourse  to  his  fellow-suflferers,  and  thus  the 
foundation  for  general  discontent  is  laid.  What  with  taxes, 
tithes,  and  other  imposts,  the  Arab  finds  it  more  convenient,  more 
profitable,  and  more  congenial  to  his  natural  idle  disposition,  to 
cease  cultivating  his  lands,  and  take  shelter  in  the  neighbouring 
wilds  during  the  time  the  camp  is  in  the  vicinity  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  fill  the  coflfers  of  the  reigning  prince  s  treasury.  Hence 
we  seldom  come  in  contact  with  inhabitants.'  A  curious  illus- 
tration is  given  of  the  artifices  by  which  the  tyranny  of  the 
government  is  met,  which  gives  a  lamentable  insight  into  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of 
their  rulers.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  the  issue  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  our  author  s  sketch  of  Sidy  Mohammed  Bey : — 

*  We  came  to  some  Arab  tents,  about  six  in  number,  where,  to  our 
great  surprise,  a  general  stillness  and  gloom  prevailed.  The  men  and 
children  sat  on  the  ground  with  a  look  of  melancholy,  whilst  the 
women,  generally  very  active,  rested  from  their  occupations,  and  mani* 
fested  their  grief  by  floods  of  tears. 

*"  What  has  happened,  Ali,  that  you  are  all  so  much  cast  down?" 
asked  one  of  our  party,  addressing  himself  to  an  old  man. 

*  "  Such  is  the  will  of  God,"  was  the  only  reply. 
* "  But  what  has  happened,  Ali  ?" 

* "  Maktoob — It  is  so  pre-ordained,"  answered  the  old  man,  shaking 
his  head  and  clasping  his  hands. 

* "  Has  any  one  died  ?'* 

'  To  this  he  only  replied  with  a  sigh,  and  pointed  us  to  the  interior 
of  his  tent.  But  instead  of  participating  in  his  grief,  my  friend  abruptly 
asked  him,  "  Where  is  the  sloghi  (the  greyhound)  of  last  year  ?" 

' "  How  can  you  put  such  a  question  to  me  when  you  witness  my 
grief  and  distress  ?" 

'  "  Who  then  is  dead  ?"  continued  my  inquisitive  companion. 

* "  My  wife !"  replied  the  old  Arab,  pointing  us  again  to  the  interior 
of  the  tent,  where,  apparently,  she  lay,  covered  with  a  kind  of  blanket. 

*  "  But  what  have  you  done  with  the  lovely  greyhound  ?" 

*  Old  AH  now  indignantly  expressed  his  surprise  that  such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  put  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  so  differently 
occupied.  He  thought  it  manifested  hard-heartedness,  if  not  extreme 
cruelty. 

* "  But  are  you  sure  that  your  wife  is  quite  dead  ?" 
* "  Do  not  mock  me,  O  Moslems !" 

*  The  interrogator  then  called  a  soldier,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
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and  gave  him  his  horse  to  hold,  while  he  himself  entered  the  tent. 
On  removing  the  hlanket  he  found  the  Arah's  wife,  holding  the  pet 
sloghi  in  her  arms.  On  heing  thus  detected,  the  poor  woman  cried 
out  most  beseechingly,  "  Do  not  take  the  dog!'*  and  the  whole  com« 
pany,  men,  women,  and  children,  most  imploringly  re-echoed  the 
words,  "  Do  not  take  the  dog !" 

*  The  intruder  then  turned  to  old  Ali,  and,  with  an  ironical  smile 
on  his  countenance,  said,  "  You  see  your  dear  wife  is  not  quUe  dead." 

*  Ali  begged  hard  that  the  animal  might  not  be  taken  from  them, 
and  the  poor  dog  manifested  great  reluctance  in  leaving  those  who 
had  such  sincere  attachment  for  him.  As  he  was  led  away  towards 
our  encampment,  the  intelligent  brute  (which  was  certainly  the  finest 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw)  was  constantly  turning  his  head  towards  his 
late  home,  whilst  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  lamentations  of  those 
who  were  so  fond  of  him,  at  a  considerable  distance.' — lb.  39-41. 

When  informed  of  what  had  taken  place,  the  prinoe,  though  a 
great  sportsman,  instantly  ordered  the  dog  to  be  returned  to  Ali 

Few  traces  were  discovered  of  the  Christianity  which  for- 
merly prevailed  throughout  the  region,  which  is  the  more  sur- 
prising as  the  tokens  of  Pagan  idolatry  and  superstition  are 
venr  numeroua  Much  astonishment  has  been  expressed  at  this, 
ana  most  travellers  have  accounted  for  it  by  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt entertained  by  the  Saracens  for  the  Christian  nama  This 
explanation,  however,  is  open  to  serious  objection,  and  our  author 
adopts  a  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  solution.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  there  were  upwards  of  six  hundred  episcopal 
sees  in  North  Africa,  we  may  well  marvel  at  the  total  di^ppear- 
ance  of  the  ancient  faith. 

*  The  Mohammedans,'  says  Mr.  Davis,  *  always  entertained  a  greater 
hatred  towards  Paganism  than  towards  Christianity,  and  yet  remains 
of  P«igan  superstition  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  many  places,  whereas 
no  traces  of  Christian  worship  can  be  discovered.  I  have  traversed  the 
country  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  trod  upon  the  ruins  of  many  a 
city,  and  never  yet  found  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  or  any  other 
symbol  of  Christianity.  I  have,  moreover,  made  diligent  inquiries 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  but  never  have  I  come  in  contact  with  one 
who  either  knew,  or  even  heard  of  the  exintence  of  any.  The  reason  of 
this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  is,  that  the  Christians  of  Africa  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  building  churches  like  St.  Peter's  of  liome,  or  St.  Paul's 
of  London.  Their  churches  must  have  been  of  the  plainest  and  sim- 
plest description — upper  chonihert.  They  inherited  no  marble,  or 
bronze  statues  from  the  Pagans,  as  the  Romans  did  a  Jupiter  (the 
modem  statue  of  St.  Peter)  and  other  colossal  idols;  and,  hence, 
neither  their  places  of  worship,  nor  their  mystical  religious  representa- 
tions, could  withstand  the  ravages  of  ages.' — lb.  pp.  112,  113. 

The  variations  of  climate  were  considerable,  and  greatly  con- 
tributeil  to  the  discomfort  of  our  travellers.    *  The  change  in  the 
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atmosphere  to-day/  he  says,  '  was  so  perceptible  that  I  was  con- 
strained to  put  on  additional  clothing.  The  clouds  accumulated 
vastly,  and  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane.  Towards  evening  the 
rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  so  that  men  were  sent  to  my 
tent  to  dig  a  trench  round  it,  as  well  as  a  channel  to  lead  the 
water  off' 

'  On  another  occasion,'  he  tells  us,  *  the  heat  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  by  the  time  we  entered  the  plain  Tarfawee,  it  surpassed 
in  fervour  and  intensity  all  we  had  experienced  the  day  before.  And 
now  commenced  a  general  cry  for  water,  particularly  among  those  of 
the  expedition  who  were  constrained  to  go  on  foot.  We  passed  men, 
whose  parched  tongues  were  hanging  from  their  mouths,  and  aU  we 
could  hear  them  say  was,  Ya  rabbi  elma,  "  0  God,  water !"  But  we 
could  not  assist  them.  Some  of  these  poor  miserable  creatures  had 
actually  the  appearance  of  idiots.' — lb.  p.  317. 

At  one  period  the  thermometer  in  his  tent  during  day  and 
night  remained  almost  stationaiy  at  100  degrees ;  the  wind  was 
as  hot  as  flames  issuing  from  a  furnace,  and  immense  clouds  of 
sand  were  furiously  drifted  along.  This  great  heat  was  speedily 
succeeded  bv  extreme  cold.  A  northerly  wind  prevailed,  and 
incessant  ram  gave  a  gloomy  and  miserable  aspect  to  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  *  My  treble  tent  and  thick  blankets,'  Mr. 
Davis  tells  us,  '  are  no  protection  to  me.  Everything  is  saturated 
and  looks  as  if  steeped  in  water.  I  had  actually  to  sit  in  my 
tent  with  an  imibrella  over  me.' 

Our  author  was,  of  course,  frequently  brought  into  contact 
with  slavery,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  standing  scourges  of 
Africa.  In  1846,  it  was  abolished  throughout  the  regency  of 
Tunis.  This  was  eflfected  by  Ahmed  Basha,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
pitiating the  English  government,  whose  support  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  in  his  projected  rupture  with  the  Porte.  The 
motives  of  Ahmed  Basha  were  more  than  questionable,  but  the 
interests  of  humanity  were  greatly  advantaged  by  his  policy. 
His  object  was  to  achieve  an  independent  sovereignty  for  him- 
self, in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  Louis  Philippe,  who  hoped 
ultimately  to  iucorporate  the  regency  of  Tunis  in  the  French 
colony,  established  on  the  African  coast.  Mr.  Davis  is  especially 
distinct  and  full  in  his  explanations  of  this  intrigue.  *  Our  suc- 
cess,' he  says,  *  in  bringing  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
regency  of  Tunis  is  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  these  manoeuvres.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Davis  strenuously  arguing  on  behalf 
of  the  mental  capabilities  of  the  negro.  His  opportunities  of 
observation  on  this  point  were  numerous,  and  his  opinion  is  given 
without  hesitation  or  doubt. 

*  During  my  residence,'  he  says,  *  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of 
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that  doomed  race,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  bearing  my  testimony 
in  its  favour,  in  opposition  to  those  who  would  place  the  black  man 
upon  a  level  with  the  brute,  or  regard  him  as  the  link  which  forms  the 
connexion  between  the  brute  and  man.  One  of  the  finest  logicians  I 
ever  met  with  was  a  black  man  from  Soudan,  who  spoke  the  dialect  of 
his  country,  and  was,  besides,  a  most  proficient  scholar  of  that  most 
difficult  of  difficult  languages,  the  Arabic.  Another  I  knew  from 
Damargo,  whose  poetry  equalled  that  of  the  Moalquaat,  the  seven 
famous  poems  of  Mecca.  I  have  known  them,  soon  after  their  arrival 
from  the  interior,  manifest  great  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  many 
ministers  of  state,  and  officers  in  the  army,  priests  and  lawyers  of  the 
same  raqe,  have  proved  to  the  various  Mohammedan  countries  that 
their  intellect  was  in  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  the  white.  The  love 
of  country,  the  affection  for  kindred,  the  attachment  to  friends,  the 
courage,  perseverance,  the  patience,  the  fidelity  and  humanity  exhibited 
by  the  poor  negroes,  even  in  their  rude  state,  as  they  are  forced  along 
the  dreary  desert  by  those  who  have  cruelly  torn  them  from  the  places 
of  their  birth,  and  all  they  prized  and  loved,  might  be  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  most  interesting  and  authentic  anecdotes.' — lb.  pp.  231, 232. 

If  our  space  permitted,  we  should  be  glad  to  extract  the 
account  given  by  our  author  of  two  negroes  with  whom  he  met 
in  a  Moorish  house  of  distinction,  but  we  must  be  content  to 
refer  to  the  work  itself.  He  speaks  of  the  climate  and  other 
physical  circumstances  of  the  country  as  fully  accounting  for  the 
differences  which  are  observable  amongst  various  tribea  The 
Jews,  with  many  of  whom  he  met,  and  who  have  probably 
resided  in  Africa  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians, 
exhibit  a  striking  difference  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
*In  the  desert  they  certainly  do  not  live  for  many  centuries; 
and,  if  its  influence  is  so  clearly  depicted  in  them,  both  in  colour 
and  features,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  it  should  have  told  to  such 
an  extent  on  those  to  whom  the  Sahara  has  been  a  home  for 
thousands  of  years  V 

Africa  has  now  been  an  object  of  intense  curiosity,  not  only  to 
the  learned  of  Europe,  but  also  to  the  merchant  and  other 
classea  There  has  been  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  the 
attempts  made  to  explore  this  vast  continent.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, the  result  has  been  inconsiderable.  European  cupidity  has 
rendered  Africa  a  vast  charnel-house,  where  the  worst  forms  of 
human  misery  are  visihla  The  Christian  Church  has  combined 
with  men  of  science  and  of  commerce  in  the  endeavour  to  lay 
open  the  interior  of  the  continent ;    but  the  oljstacles  which 

E resent  themselves  have   prevented  any  considerable  progress 
eing  made.     It  is  a  melancholy  catalogue  which  our  author 
E'ves  of  the  names   of   intrepid   and    noble-hearted   men  who 
ive  sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  attempt      Ledyard  died  at 
Cairo  in  1/88;  Hameman  in  Central  Afnca,  between  1802  and 
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1808 ;  Mungo  Park  was  killed  at  Boussa  in  1805  ;  Burkhardt 
died  at  Cairo,  iu  1817 ;  Ritchie  at  Mourzube,  in  1819  ;  Bow- 
ditch  in  1824;  Oudney,  at  Murmur,  in  1824 ;  Major  Laing  was 
killed  near  Timbuctoo,  in  1826 ;  Clapperton  died  at  Siccattoo 
in  1827 ;  and  Davidson  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at 
Swekeya.  The  last  European  traveller  who  devoted  himself  to 
the  work  of  African  exploration  was  Mr.  James  Richardson, 
whose  capability  of  accommodating  himself  to  all  circumstances 
induced  sanguine  expectation  of  success.  We  were  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Richardson,  and  have  listened  on  diflferent 
occasions  with  no  slight  pleasure  to  his  description  of  the  people 
and  scenery  of  the  Saharan  desert.  *  He  was  actuated  by  pure 
philanthropic  motives,  and  was  supported,  in  all  his  trials,  by  truly 
Christian  fortitude.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  various  nations,  and,  above  all,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  into  Africa^  were  the  great  objects  he  had 
ever  in  view.' 

That  such  a  man  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  inhos- 
pitable cUmate  which  he  braved,  may  well  cause  us  to  review 
the  measures  we  have  hitherto  adopted.  Repeated  failures,  arising 
from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  constitution  of  Europeans  to  the 
climate  of  Africa,  or  to  their  ignorance  of  the  languages  and 
habits  of  its  people,  read  an  admonitory  lesson.  So  little  has 
been  eflfected  by  all  the  efforts  hitherto  made,  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  any  large  accession  to  our  knowledge — much 
less  can  we  look  for  the  civilization  of  Africa — without  an  entire 
revolution  in  our  plans.  Mr.  Davis  strenuously  argues  for  this, 
and  we  confess  that  his  reasoning  commends  itself  to  our 
approval.  *  The  repeated  disappointments,'  he  says,  *  to  which 
the  civilized  world  has,  in  this  respect,  been  subjected,  ought, 
long  since,  to  have  had  the  eflfect  of  producing  the  conviction 
that  Europeans  labour  under  too  many  disadvantages  to  explore 
effectually  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  this  ought  to  have  led  us 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  having  our  desire  satisfied  through  their 
medium.'  Native  agency  is  that  on  which  he  would  have  us 
mainly  rely. 

*I  am  bound,'  he  says,  *to  declare  my  deliberate  conviction, 
matured  after  calm,  careful,  and  impartial  investigation  of  everything 
connected  with  this  important  subject,  that  we  shall  only  then  know 
what  Africa  really  is,  when  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  send  her  own 
sons — who  now  carry  merchandise  into  the  heart  of  her  wild  desserts, 
who  traverse,  at  stated  periods,  with  comparative  ease,  her  oceans  of 
sand — upon  missions  of  research.  Through  their  instrumentality,  and 
through  that  alone,  shall  we  be  enabled  effectiuilly  to  benefit  Africa, 
and  obtain  the  information  for  which  the  civilized  world  so  eagerly 
thirsts.     Through  native  agency  alone  will  the  scientific,  the  mercantile 
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and  the  religious  loorld  have  their  respective  desires  ampUf  gratified,* — 
lb.  p.  252. 

He  strenuously  argues  on  behalf  of  making  Tunis  the  centre  of 
benevolent  operation.  Morocco,  he  deems  too  fanatical  and  cruel; 
Algiers  is  disqualified  as  being  under  the  dominion  of  France  ; 
Tripoli  is  subject  to  perpetual  change  from  its  dependence  on 
the  arbitrary  appointments  of  the  Porte ;  and  Liberia  is  out  of 
the  question,  on  a<x;ount  of  the  little  influence  which  the  negro 
has  with  the  Moors  and  other  tribes  who  cany  on  the  slave 
system.  Tunis,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses,  in  his  iudgment, 
many  advantages.  *  Its  sovereign  rules  by  right  of  nereditary 
succession ;  its  people,  compared  with  the  neighbouring  states, 
are  not  so  bigoted,  but  are  more  gentle,  more  mild,  and  more 
truthful ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  prepared  to  appreciate  civiliza- 
tion.' At  an  expense  of  about  ,£*3000  annually,  an  educational 
establishment  might  be  opened  at  Tunis  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring young  Arabs  to  explore  Africa.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  by  a  late  parliamentary  return,  obtained  by  Mr.  W. 
Williams,  M.P.,  it  appears  that  in  the  year  ending  5th  January, 
1 853,  upwards  of  dP90,000  was  paid  out  of  the  public  revenue 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  no  objection  to  Mr.  Davis's 
plan  need  be  anticipated  on  the  ground  of  expense.  Tunis,  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  has  taken  the  lead  among  African  states 
in  abolishing  slavery,  and  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  co-operate 
the  more  zealously  in  promoting  the  benevolent  object  advocated 
by  our  author. 

*  In  such  an  establishment,'  says  Mr.  Davis,  *  we  might  train,  at 
least,  twenty  natives  of  Cafsa,  Tozar,  or  Nefta,  who,  bred  in  the  desert, 
might  be  fitted,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  to  sweep  those  wilds, 
Bouth  and  east  and  west,  comparatively  with  perfect  ease  and  safety. 
Such  travellers,  instructed  in  the  use  and  employment  of  implements 
and  instruments  of  an  agricultural,  and  domestic,  and  scientific  nature, 
taught  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  legitimate  commerce,  informed 
of  the  markets  open  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  for  the  various  articles 
of  merchandise,  forming  the  products  of  the  Sahran  countries — and 
themselves  trained  to  appreciate  the  advanta^»s  and  blessings  of  educa- 
tion— would  not  Ik?  long  without  profitinp^  the  hitherto  neglected 
8ava^»s  of  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  producing  a  reformation,  which 
would  speedily  be  perceptible  in  the  civilized  world.  Here,  then,  is 
a  plan  feasible  in  every  respect,  which  offers  itself  for  serious  considera- 
tion  to  every  man  who  po«(sesses  sympathy  for  Africa.  Schemes  on 
behalf  of  this  continent  have  been  projected  and  tried,  by  which 
valuable  lives  have  been  waste<l,  vast  sums  of  money  uselessly  ex|>ended, 
and  the  civilized  world  but  slightlv  l^enefitiKl.  Here  also  is  a  field  of 
labour  for  the  missionary — here  he  can  (H>-operat€  in  a  work  most 
laudable — here  he  has  the  opportimity  of  s]»reading  indirectly  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and  making  the  sons  and  daught<?rs  of  Africa 
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long  for  the  source  of  that  tme  and  genuine  civilization,  which  not 
only  converts  the  savage  into  a  reasonable  man,  but  which  brings  man 
into  close  and  intimate  contact  with  the  Deity.  Surely  this  is  a  work 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  a  missionary,  and  of  missionary  societies. 
Pious,  experienced,  and  zealous  men,  not  narrow-minded  and  illiterate, 
sent  out  by  societies,  based  upon  sound  and  judicious  principles,  may 
be  instrumental,  and  that  not  in  a  slight  degree,  in  benefiting  AMca 
by  assisting  in  preparing  the  great  machinery  we  propose,  in  order  to 
effect  a  moral,  social,  political,  and  commercial  reformation  of  that  vast, 
deeply-injured,  neglected,  and  mysterious  continent.' — lb.  pp.  257-259. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Davis's  views  receive  the 
attention  which  they  merit  They  are  entitled  to  the  best  con- 
sideration, and  are  obviously  enforced  by  the  past  history  of 
African  civilization.  Innumerable  eflforts  have  been  made  by 
philanthropic  and  Christian  men  to  benefit  Africa.  The  wrongs 
inflicted  on  this  portion  of  the  human  family  have  awakened 
special  eflforts,  but  the  result  has  hitherto  been  very  trifling. 
The  natural  obstacles  which  present  themselves,  constitute  an 
insuperable  barrier.  Adventurous  and  high-minded  Europeans 
have  oflfered  themselves,  again  and  again,  for  the  work  of  explora- 
tion, but  their  mission  has,  for  the  most  part,  terminated  fatally. 
Here  and  there  some  slight  impression  has  been  made,  a  few 
moral  oases  have  been  formed,  but  the  Great  Desert  remains  a 
standing  incentive  and  reproach.  We  have  long  thought  that 
this  state  of  things  must  continue  until  European  intelligence 
was  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  native  agency.  This  is  the 
great  requirement  of  the  age,  and  we  see  no  wiser  mode  of  sup- 
plying it,  than  that  which  our  author  suggests.  His  views  are 
founded  on  observation,  they  are  the  results  of  experience,  and 
are  obviously  commended  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  So  long  as 
European  agency  is  relied  on,  we  must  calculate  on  frequent  dis- 
appointments. A  lavish  expenditure  is  required,  in  order  to  the 
preparation  of  such  an  agency,  and  then  it  is  foimd  but  ill  suited 
to  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  constitution  of  Europeans  is 
unsuited  to  the  climate  of  Africa.  They  are  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  habits  and  languages  of  the  people.  A  thousand  casualties 
are  incurred  from  which  natives  would  be  exempt.  And  even 
when  the  confidence  of  such  has  been  gained,  there  is  unavoidably 
wanting  that  Sjrmpathy  from  which  powerful  and  permanent 
influence  alone  can  flow.  By  a  wise  selection  of  native  laborers, 
we  may  hope  to  master  many  of  these  diflBculties,  and  to  this  the 
earliest  and  best  attention  of  British  philanthropy  should  be 
directed. 

One  thing  is  quite  clear,  Africa  has  receded  rather  than 
advanced  in  civilization.  The  powerful  states  which  formerly 
existed  on  its  continent  are  matters  of  history  only,  and  their 
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place  is  now  occupied  by  barbarous  tribes,  or  by  communitieSy 
which  have  avdilea  themselves  of  the  lessons  of  civilization  only 
to  strengthen  the  worst  forms  of  human  despotism.  The  inter- 
course of  Europe  with  Africa  has  largely  tended  to  demoralize 
the  latter.      The  points  of  contact  between  the  two   exiiibit 

figantic  vices,  productive  only  of  social  degradation  and  misery. 
Jnlike  other  cases,  civilization  advances  as  the  interior  of  the 
country  is  gained.  Along  extended  lines  of  the  sea-coast,  a 
vast  pandemonium  exists,  which  is  perpetually  fed  by  ruthlees 
wars.  Tribes  are  arrayed  against  tribes,  in  order  to  supply  what 
European  cupidity  demand&  Society  is  in  consequence  convulsed. 
The  worst  passions  are  rampant.  The  arts  of  peace  are  neglected, 
and  man-stealing  and  murder  are  substituted  for  the  arts  which 
would  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
The  whole  framework  of  society  is  out  of  joint,  and  nothing  will 
avail  to  re-establish  a  salutary  condition  of  things,  but  the  employ- 
ment of  suitable  and  well-trained  natives.  If  past  failures  lead  to 
the  employment  of  such  means,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  brighter 
day  than  has  yet  dawned  on  Africa.  *  We  shall  have  no  diflficulty/ 
says  our  author,  *  in  finding  men,  not  to  carry  merchandise  oiJy 
to  the  heart  of  the  desert,  and  bring  in  return  its  productions,  but 
they  will  take  with  them  knowledge,  and  disseminate  it  amongst 
those  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it,  and  furnish  us  with  the 
information  which  we  require.' 

In  the  course  of  his  joumeyings,  Mr.  Davis  met  with  a  native 
merchant,  Hamed  Essagheer,  whom  he  regarded  as  eminently 

2ualified  for  the  task  of  exploring  the  mysterious  regions  of 
lentral  Africa.  *  Through  such  persons,^  he  says,  *and  such 
OTily,  shall  we  be  able  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  obtain 
that  information  which  we  so  eagerly  desire.  But  in  order  to 
make  them  such  instruments,  their  minds  must  undergo  a 
thorough  change.  That  hatred  to  education  and  civilization 
which  IS  so  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts  must  be  eradicated.* 

The  cities  of  the  desert  differ  in  one  important  respect  from 
those  on  the  coast  Generally  speaking,  the  streets  of  the  latter, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  are  exceedingly  narrow,  so  that 
one  camel  laden  with  merchandise  causes  an  obstruction.  But 
the  case  is  different  with  the  former.  There  the  streets  are  wide, 
and  the  reason  is  obvioua  The  immense  masses  of  sand  which 
are  drifted  about  by  furious  winds  would  speedily  choke  up  the 
narrow  streets  of  Barbary  towns,  and  the  inhabitants,  therefore, 
prefer  exposing  themselves  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  to  the 
greater  evil  involved  in  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  habits  of  the  desert  are  in  many  respects  vasUy  different 
from  our  own.  The  common  characteristics  of  the  East  go  far 
to  account  for  this ;  but  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
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must  be  taken  into  account,  if  we  would  fully  understand  the 
distinction  which  prevails.  The  Mohammedan  religion  has  uni- 
formly been  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  female 
character.  It  requires  but  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  the  Koran 
to  see  that  woman  is  treated  by  the  false  prophet  with  gross 
injustice  and  contempt  Regarded  as  the  slave  rather  than  as 
the  companion  of  man,  she  is  deprived  of  all  healthful  stimulus 
to  mental  improvement,  and  is  taught  to  place  her  highest  esti- 
mate on  those  superficial  and  evanescent  qualities  which  please 
a  master  rather  than  contribute  to  the  permanent  well-being  of 
social  life.  The  state  of  seclusion  in  which  women  live,  the  mere 
trifles  in  which  they  are  permitted  to  employ  themselves,  their 
rapid  transition  from  a1)solute  power  to  utter  neglect,  all  tend  to 
enfeeble  their  intellects  and  to  give  precocious  force  to  the  worst 
passions  of  their  nature.  The  prevalence  of  divorce  adds  to  the 
evil, — a  slight  glance  at  which  may  well  deter  our  would-be  phi- 
losophers from  rushing  on  the  opposite  extreme  to  our  own  sys- 
tem. The  faciUties  afforded  for  divorce,  and  the  reasons  which 
operate  respecting  it,  are  somewhat  amusingly  illustrated  in  the 
following  extract 

'  My  first  impression,  on  visiting  several  families,  was  such  as  to 
induce  me  to  believe,  that  greater  domestic  happiness  prevailed  here 
than  in  the  Mohammedan  cities  on  the  coast.  The  females  are  not 
kept  in  distinct  and  separate  apartments,  nor  do  they  even  cover  their 
faces  when  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  but  appear  perfectly  free,  and 
seem  exceedingly  affable.  But,  though  freie  from  restrictions  of  this 
kind,  I  soon  discovered  that  domestic  happiness  was,  nevertheless, 
marred,  and  that  Mohammedan  females  had,  even  here,  cause  to  groan 
under  the  corrupt  legislation  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  Discord,  con- 
tention, and  strife,  have  their  sway  here,  and  that  principally  the 
result  of  the  licentious  and  unnatural  system  of  polygamy. 

*  When  on  the  coast,  I  had  frequently  occasion  to  see  the  evil 
resulting  from  this  portion  of  Mohammed's  legislation.  Families  are 
often  broken  up,  ties  of  the  most  sacred  character  are  severed,  and 
animosity  and  hatred  may  be  seen  prevailing  where  harmony  and  love 
ought  to  reign.  The  trivial  causes  which  justify  a  divorce,  and  the 
facility  with  which  the  same  may  be  procured,  must  be  regarded  as 
intimately  connected  with  that  baneful  system.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
have  simply  to  narrate  an  anecdote,  in  which  I  myself  have  played  a 
very  prominent  part. 

*  A  servant  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Ali,  once  very  pressingly  applied 
for  leave  to  go  out  for  a  short  time.  It  was  not  my  custom  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  his  business;  but,  on  that  occasion,  something 
unaccountable  prompted  me  to  put  the  question, — 

* "  And  where  are  you  going  to,  Ali?" 

*  Holding  up  a  piece  of  paper,  he  very  coolly  answered, — 

* "  To  give  my  wife  this  divorce;  and  shall  soon  be  back,  Arji^  '  my 
master.'  " 
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* " To  give  yonr  wife  a  divorce!  Well,  yon  may  go;  hnt  remember, 
if  you  divorce  her,  I,  from  this  very  moment,  divorce  yoTi." 

'  Handing  me  the  paper,  Ali  exclaimed,  "  Here,  master,  take  it;  on 
such  conditions,  I  shall  not  divorce  my  wife."  ' — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  9. 

A  man  may  retake  his  wife  after  having  divorced  her,  but 
cannot  do  so  a  second  time,  unless,  in  the  interim,  she  has  been 
married  to  another.  A  divorced  woman  cannot  be  married 
again  in  less  than  four  months  and  a  half  after  total  separation 
feom  her  former  husband.  The  evil  is  further  increased  by  the 
prevalence  of  polygamy,  of  which  frequent  traces  were  met  by 
our  author.  He  mentions  an  instance,  related  to  him  by  the 
merchant  Hamed,  of  his  having  frequently  seen  in  the  Soudaan 
.country,  a  father  ride  out  with  his  *  hundred  and  fifty  children.* 
The  following  extract  respecting  the  mode  of  contracting  mar- 
riage wUl  be  read  with  interest. 

*  Marriage  is  usually  contracted  when  the  parties  are  very  young.  It 
is  not  an  imcommon  thing  to  see  young  boys  of  thirteen,  or  fourteen, 
married  to  girls  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  even  under  that 
age.  They  are  joined  together  on  the  good  faith  of  their  parents  or 
relations ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to  see  each  other  before  the  nup- 
tial night.  Moslems  consider  it  wrong,  and  even  sinful,  if  a  man  has 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  not  married.  On  the  coast  one  can 
hardly  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  beauty  of  the  female  sex,  as  so  few 
are  seen ;  however,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  girls  of  twelve  have  the  i^pear- 
ance  of  European  females  of  twenty;  and  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
thirty,  they  look  like  European  women  of  fifty ! 

*  Excessive  obesity  is  considered  the  perfection  of  female  beauty 
among  the  Mohammedans  on  the  coast ;  hence  a  young  woman,  after 
she  is  betrothed,  receives  gold  or  silver  shackles  upon  her  hands  and 
wrists,  and  is  fed  so  long  till  these  are  filled  up.  A  kind  of  seed  called 
drough,  and  their  national  dish  coscosOy  are  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
young  lady  is  literally  crammed,  and  some  actxially  die  imder  the 
spoon. 

'  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  parties  to  be  married  do  not 
see  each  other  till  the  nuptial  night.  There  are,  however,  certain  per- 
sons sent  from  the  man,  who  examine  the  lady,  and  give  him  a  faithful 
report  of  &er  bodily  accomplishments.  These  are  generally  old  women, 
and  usually  relations  of  the  parties.  If  the  man  finds  himself  disap« 
pointed,  he  has  a  right  to  send  her  away,  without  restoring  to  her  the 
portion  that  was  promised  her,  or  rather  the  price  that  was  paid  for 
her,  as  the  wife  is  bought  by  the  husband. 

'After  the  documents  have  been  legally  signed  by  the  Kadi,  it 
becomes  the  man's  business  to  take  home  his  bride.  There  is  generally 
a  great  exhibition  of  the  articles  which  she  brings  to  her  husband^ 
both  of  fumitm*e  and  dress.  These  effects  are  placed  upon  horses  or 
mules,  and  paraded  through  the  streets.  The  bride  next  proceeds  to 
the  bath,  accompanied  by  slaves  and  her  nearest  relations,  with  great 
pomp.     The  procession  proceeds  very  slowly;  a  band  of  their  sweet 
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national  musicians,  and  many  women  and  boys,  with  i^eir  loud  cries  of 
"  lo-lo-lo-lo,"  follow  them.  This  is  always  done  at  night.  The  bride 
is  then  paraded,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  brought  into  a  separate  part  of  the  house,  where  she 
entertaius  her  female  friends,  wlule  he  does  the  same  to  his  com- 
panions, till  the  time  comes  for  the  company  to  break  up,  and  for 
introducing  the  new  couple  to  each  other. 

Feasts  are  continued  for  many  days  afber  the  marriage.  Amongst 
the  poorest  even  they  last  seven  days;  but  these  are  generally  no 
losers  by  the  entertainments,  as  it  is  customary  for  those  invited  to 
bring  suitable  presents,  which  sometimes  amount  to  a  great  deal.' — 
lb.  pp.  11-13. 

Various  Bedouin  tribes  were  met  with  by  our  author,  of  whose 
appearance  and  habits  he  supplies  interesting  information.  They 
trace  their  descent  back  to  Ishmael,  seldom  intermarry  with 
other  tribes,  and  claim  the  title  '  Arab/  par  eocceUence,  Of 
their  physiced  qualities  and  habits,  the  following  account  is 
given. 

'  These  Arabs  live  always  in  tents,  in  those  places  where  they  can 
find  water  and  pasturage  for  their  cattle.  Each  tribe  is  considered  to 
have  an  exclusive  property  in  a  district,  the  extent  and  value  of  which 
is  proportional  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  tribe,  and  which 
is  generally  large,  affording  sufficient  room  for  the  migrations,  which 
are  indisp^isable  among  a  people  whose  subsistence  is  chiefly  derived, 
through  their  cattle,  from  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  barren 
regions  they  inhabit.  The  personal  appearance  of  these  desert  Arabs 
varies  slightly  in  the  different  parts  they  inhabit.  Generally  speaking, 
they  may  be  described  as  a  middle-sized,  rather  thin,  and  sharp-featured 
race  of  men,  with  brown  complexions  and  black  hair.  The  muscles  of 
their  limbs  are  greatly  developed;  their  strength,  alertness,  and  activity, 
are  immense;  but  their  power  of  abstinence,  and  endurance  of  fatigue, 
are  still  more  remarkable.  They  can  often  travel  for  several  days  with- 
out tasting  water,  under  circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 
for  an  European  to  exist.  Their  sight  is,  generally  speaking,  so  excel- 
lent, that  they  can  distinguish  the  smallest  object  at  a  considerable 
distance.  They,  like  the  Moors,  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  long 
lock  on  the  crown,  which,  they  believe,  Mohammed  will  cut  off  for 
them  at  his  re-appearance,  or,  as  others  say,  by  which  the  pseudo- 
prophet  is  to  pull  them  up  to  heaven. 

*  Their  dress  consists  of  a  shirt,  abmnoose,  or  a  kind  of  cloak,  a  head- 
dress, or  turban,  which  is  generally  fastened  with  a  rope  of  camel's 
hair,  and  sandals.  The  shirt  is  made  of  coarse  cotton,  and  worn  till 
nothing  remains  of  it,  without  its  ever  being  washed;  the  consequence 
is,  that  they  are  always  troubled  with  the  third  plague  of  Pharaoh,  the 
removal  of  which  affords  them  some  occupation  during  a  great  part  of 
the  day. 

*  The  women's  dress  differs  from  that  of  the  men,  in  that,  instead  of 
the  bumoose,  or  cloak,  they  wear  a  kind  of  blue  frock  without  sleeves. 
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which  is  fastened  in  a  peculiar  manner.  They  are  fond  of  ornaments, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  gold  and  silver  ones,  they  will  hang  about  their 
persons  pieces  of  brass,  bones,  iron,  shells,  and  curious  stones,  which 
they  pick  up  in  the  desert.  These  they  hang  around  their  necks,  arms, 
and  wrists.     The  children  go  for  the  most  part  naked. 

*  The  Bedouins  encamp  near  some  rivulet  or  well,  where  they  remain 
until  their  cattle  have  constmied  the  herbage.  But  when,  as  it  some- 
times happens,  good  pasturage  occurs  where  no  water  is  to  be  had,  they 
abstain  from  water  for  several  weeks  together,  and  drink  only  milk. 
Their  cattle  are  also  able,  with  the  exception  of  horses,  to  dispense  with 
water  so  long  as  they  can  get  gpreen  and  juicy  herbage.  The  encamp- 
ments vary  according  to  the  number  of  tents,  and  the  form  in  which 
they  are  arranged  differs  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  season  of 
the  year.  When  the  tents  are  few  in  number,  they  are  usually  pitched 
in  a  circle;  but  more  commonly  in  straight  lines  when  numerous,  par- 
ticularly if  the  encampment  is  formed  near  a  rivulet.  In  winter,  wnen 
abundance  of  water  and  herbage  renders  concentration  unnecessary,  the 
camp  is  dispersed  over  the  plain  in  groups  of  three  or  four  tents,  about 
a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  asunder.  When  the  tribe  is  together,  near 
the  only  water  in  the  vicinity,  the  cattle  are  sent  out,  under  the  care 
of  shepherds  and  slaves,  and  are  brought  back  every  evening.  But  if 
they  prolong  their  stay  beyond  a  few  days,  the  flocks  and  herds  are 
sent  out  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  are  only  brought  back  to  the 
tents  every  second  or  third  day  for  water.' — lb.  pp.  63-65. 

The  dangers  and  inconvenieDces  encountered  were  numeroua. 
Amongst  the  former,  sand  columns  were  amongst  the  most 
alarming.  They  were  frequently  seen  in  great  numbers,  and 
threatened  immediate  destruction  to  the  encampment  Some- 
times they  came  into  collision  with  each  other,  when  their  con- 
tents were  blended  and  a  dense  barrier  was  interposed  between 
the  spectator  and  the  country  on  which  he  gazed.  'I  am  no  lover 
of  danger,'  says  Mr.  Davis,  '  but  I  must  confess  I  had  an  inward 
desire  to  see  this  phenomenon — one  of  the  horrors  of  the  desert — 
in  greater  perfection.'  Bruce  relates  a  stupendous  exhibition  of 
this  kind  which  he  witnessed,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  swiftest 
horse  or  the  fastest  sailing  vessel  would  be  utterly  useless  as  a 
means  of  safety.  In  such  circumstances,  the  traveller's  only 
refuge  is  a  devout  reference  of  himself  to  the  protection  of  God, 
Apart  from  this  there  can  be  no  sense  of  safety,  for  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind  are  the  agencies  on  which  destruction  or 
escape  is  dependent. 

Venomous  reptiles  also  made  their  frequent  appearance.  In 
nearly  all  the  tents  some  suffered  most  acutely  from  the  sting  of 
scorpions.  For  some  time  our  author  s  tent  escaped,  and  he 
obtained  in  consequence  the  venerated  title  of  dervish;  but  on 
awaking  one  morning  he  discovered  three  scorpions  on  the 
canvas  above  his  head,  and  another  on  the  ground  quite  close  to 
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liis  bed.  These  were  fortunately  killed,  and  diligent  search  was 
made  for  others.  Finding  no  more,  the  tent  was  supposed  to  be 
free,  but  shortly  afterwards,  on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  *  I  de- 
sired/ he  says,  *  one  of  my  domestics  to  lift  up  the  sides  of  the 
tent^  in  order  to  have  a  free  current  of  air,  which  he  no  sooner 
commenced  to  do  then  he  suddenly  screamed  out  in  an  appalling 
tone  of  distress  and  anguish.  A  scorpion  had  stung  him  on  the 
arm,  and  he  feared  dea&  would  inevitably  ensue.'  The  prompt 
application  of  suitable  remedies  prevented  this  catastrophe,  but 
the  arm  swelled  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
burning  fever  ensued.  In  about  three  hours,  however,  the  man 
recovered.  These  venomous  reptiles  are  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour.  When  they  attack 
the  h^d  death  is  inevitable. 

Our  author's  narrative  is  interspersed  with  interesting  disqui- 
dtions  on  the  antiquities  of  the  country.  He  is  evidently  well- 
informed  respecting  its  past  history,  and  his  observations  are 
those  of  an  intelligent  and  sound-minded  traveller.  Numerous 
conversations  are  also  recorded  on  the  subject  of  Mohamme- 
danism, with  some  of  whose  professors  he  contracted  warm 
friendship.  The  Cadi  of  Nefta  and  Sidy  Saleem  were  of  this 
clas&  The  former  thankfully  accepted  several  publications  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society's  press  at  Malta,  which  he  pro- 
mised carefully  to  peruse.  *  I  will  gladly  employ  all  my  influence,' 
he  said,  *in  your  favour,  and  assist  you  in  enlightening  my 
countrymen.'  The  interview  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Davis  s 
departure  is  full  of  promise,  and  awakens  hope  for  the  future  of 
Africa. 

*  Before  my  amiable  friend  left  me,'  says  Mr.  Davis,  *  his  coadjutor, 
Sidy  Saleem,  joined  us.  He  likewise  came  to  bid  me  adieu,  and  to 
remind  me  of  the  present  of  books  I  had  promised  him.  For  these  two 
men  I  have  formed  a  real  friendship,  and  they  invariably  supplied  me 
with  proof  that  it  was  reciprocal.  The  last  words  of  the  Cadi  (who 
gives  naturally  vent  more  readily  to  his  feeling  than  Sidy  Saleem)  I 
shall  ever  remember,  as  they  are  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  "  I 
know  not  what  it  is,"  he  said,  "  Moslems  and  Nazarenes  are  not  wont 
to  harmonize:  their  friendship  is  more  that  of  the  cat  and  the  mouse, 
or  of  the  Hon  and  the  lamb ;  but  we  seem  knit  together,  yea,  one  soul 
appears  to  inhabit  our  two  bodies.  I  feel,  O  my  friend,  that  I  could 
do  anything  for  you;  yea,  I  could  even  die  for  youT" — lb.  p.  241. 

Whilst  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  Moslems  are  fre- 
quently exhibited,  indubitable  indications  are  aflforded  of  nobler 
qualitiea  In  Africa,  as  in  Europe,  men  are  occasionally  met 
with  who  are  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  our 
author  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunities  which  these  furnished  for  obtaining  valuable  infer- 
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mation.  He  frequently  digresses  from  the  immediate  subject  of 
his  narrative  to  nistoricaly  descriptive,  and  theological  themea 
Many  anecdotes  are  given,  and  traulitions  which  some  would  deem 
too  fanciful  or  absurd  for  grave  consideration,  are  made  the  media 
of  tracing  out  important  and  interesting  facts.  The  latter  part 
of  the  work  includes  notices  of  the  rums  of  Carthaee^  and  of 
other  celebrated  African  cities,  in  which  the  desomtion  and 
solitude  of  the  present  are  painfully  contrasted  with  the  grandeur 
and  activities  of  the  past  The  archsBolc^cal  researches  of  our 
author  will  be  followed  with  interest  by  the  classical  students, 
and  may  possibly  lead  some  adventurous  explorer  to  lay  bare  the 
sites  of  renowned  cities  lon^  lost  to  European  sight  Some 
African  Layard  may  yet  reve^  to  our  astonished  countrymen  the 
ruins  of  ancient  towns  once  famous  in  story  but  now  covered  by 
the  sands  of  the  desert 

In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes^  we  can  honestly  com- 
mend them  to  our  readera  Their  contents  are  both  interesting 
and  valuable,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  is  at 
once  lucid  and  befitting.  They  fully  realize  what  the  pre&ce  led 
us  to  expect,  and  make  a  viduable  addition  to  the  Knowledge 
previously  possessed  of  the  coimtries  to  which  they  relate. 


Abt.  III. — The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edited  by  Dionynus 
Larduer,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  in  University  College,  London.  lUustrated  by  En- 
gravings on  Wood.    Vol  I.   London:  Walton  &  Maberly.   1854. 

The  high  rank  which  Dr.  Lardner  enioys  among  the  popular 
expositors  of  physical  science,  not  merely  ensures  mr  this  work  a 
very  extensive  circulation,  but  invests  it  with  an  importance 
vrhlch  does  not  belong  to  anonymous  compilations  of  rimikr 
character,  and  perhaps  equal  merit  An  anonymous  oompilatian 
is  not  capable  of  being  erected  into  an  authority  in  sdenoa  Dr. 
Lardner  is  an  autliority,  and  the  cheapness  of  this  nublicatioii 
joined  to  his  own  just  weight  is  calculatea  to  establish  his  ojunionii 
if  not  over  an  'audience  fit,  although  few,'  amcmg  readers  wieldinff 
the  power  of  great  numbers.  The  price  of  this  neatly  got  np  and 
well  illustrated  volume  is  only  eighteen-penca  It  is^  ther^orCi 
along  with  similar  products  from  the  establishments  of  Messra 
Chambers,  Cassell,  Routledge,  Ingram  and  Cooke,  and  other  pub- 
lishers, a  proof  that  if  the  remaining  taxes  upon  knowledge  were 
abolished,  no  country  in  the  world  could  surpass  Great  jSritain 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  booka 
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The  merits  of  the  style  of  Dr.  Lardner,  and  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  peculiarities  of  culture  to  which  he  owes  his  success, 
are  worthy  of  study  in  themselvea  Dr.  Whately  has  admirably 
remarked  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Rhetoric '  that  the  words  of  the 
Knglish  language  convey  their  meaning  to  the  mind  with  diffe* 
rent  degrees  of  velocity  corresponding  to  the  remoteness  of  the 
language  from  which  they  are  derived — ^the  Saxon.  An  idea 
expressed  in  words  of  Saxon  origin  is  clear  as  light  to  an  English 
mind  ;  in  Latin  derivatives  it  becomes  less  bright,  and  in  Greek 
it  gUmmers  faintly  and  obscurely,  even  before  the  conception  of 
the  scholar,  and  is  absolutely  dark  and  opaque  to  the  unclassical 
reader  or  auditor.  This  fact  explains  why  many  college-bred 
men,  as  they  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  literatures  of  Greece 
and  Borne,  lose  more  and  more  their  mastery  of  the  idioms  and 
words  of  the  tongue  of  their  native  coimtry  and  their  own  people* 
Without  the  corrective  of  prolonged,  constant,  and  colloquial 
improvement  in  the  use  of  English,  classical  learning  or  scientific 
study  is  a  progressive  training  in  obscurity  of  expression.  Let 
any  man  wau£  his  own  consciousness,  and  he  will  find  that  in 
the  case  of  every  idea  which  he  has  obtained  from  scientific 
terms  or  Greek  derivatives,  he  has  only  succeeded  in  assimilating 
it  by  successive  and  repeated  translations  into  the  most  simple 
words  of  his  native  language.  The  most  general  experience  in 
regard  to  scientific  terms  is  that  a  man  has  to  be  always  learn- 
ing them  because  he  is  continually  forgetting  them.  The 
late  admirable  Francis  Jefirey  was  an  example  of  a  man  who 
had  acqiiired  an  artificial  style  and  language  suitable  only  for 
printed  books  and  a  small  circle  of  friends  and  associates  in 
Edinburgh.  His  diction  and  pronunciation  were  unintelligible 
to  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen,  and  offensive  and  ridiculous  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  weight  in  his  party,  his  great 
intelligence,  and  the  affection  of  his  friends,  could  not  prevent 
him  from  failing  in  Parliament  An  amusing  illustration  is 
given  by  an  acquaintance  of  the  contrast  between  him  and  his 
friend  Henry  Cockbum,  in  the  examination  of  a  witness.  The 
trial  turned  upon  the  intellectual  competency  of  a  testator. 
Je&ej  asked  a  witness,  a  plain  countryman,  whether  the  testator 
was  *a  man  of  intellectual  capacity?'  *an  intelligent,  shrewd 
man ?" a  man  of  capacity  f  'had  he  ordinaiy  mental  endow- 
ments  V  *  What  do  you  mean,  sir  V  asked  the  witness.  *  I  mean,' 
repUed  Jefl&^y,  testily,  *  was  the  man  of  sufficient  ordinary  intelli- 
gence to  quaUfy  him  to  manage  his  own  affairs  f  *  I  dinna  ken,' 
responded  the  chafed  and  mystified  witness ;  *  wad  ye  say  the 
question  owre  again,  sir  V    Jeffirey  being  baffled,  Cockbum  took 

up  the  examination.      He  said,  *Ye  kenned  Tammas  V 

*  Ou,  I  kenned  Tammas  weel ;  me  and  him  hirded  togither  when 
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we  were  laddies  (boys)/  *  Was  there  onything  in  the  cretur  V 
'  Deil  a  thing  but  what  the  spune  (spoon)  put  in  him.'  *  Would 
you  have  trusted  him  to  sell  a  cow  for  you  f  *  A  cow !  I  wadna 
lippen  of  (trusted)  him  to  sell  a  calf/  Mr.  Francis  Jeffrey  was 
absurd  enough  to  interrogate  in  Latin  derivatives  a  man  who  had 
never  learned  Latin,  and,  in  the  terminology  of  the  Scotch  phi- 
losophy, a  witness  who  had  never  read  nor  heard  Reid  nor  Stewart 
The  Scotch  of  Cockbum  and  his  witness  is  excellent  Francis 
JeflBrey  could  not,  if  he  had  devoted  an  article  of  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review'  to  the  subject,  have  given  a  more  exact  measurement 
than  was  presented  in  a  few  words  of  the  capacity  of  the  testator 
to  manage  his  affairs.  Learned  lawyers  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  use  of  technical  terms  which  they  do  not 
understand  when  addressed  to  themselves.  A  medical  witness, 
some  time  ago,  was  describing  in  professional  jargon  a  wound, 
when  Judge  Alderson  interrupted  him,  demanding,  *  Why,  sir, 
you  mean  a  black  eye,  don't  you  V  *  Yes,  my  lord.'  *  Why, 
then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can't  you  say  so  V  Often 
when  reading  the  barbarous  and  tenebrous  terminologies  of  diffe- 
rent sciences  and  professions,  we  find  ourselves  mentally  address- 
ing the  authors  in  the  words  of  the  learned  baron,  *  You  mean  so 
and  so.     Then,  why  can't  you  say  so  V 

The  dark,  ugly,  discordant,  and  mischievous  nomenclatiire  of 
the  sciences  has  apologists  if  not  admirers.  Priestcraft,  of  course, 
combats,  we  remark  by  the  way,  in  favour  of  Latin  Bibles  and 
prayers,  as  the  very  best,  not,  indeed,  for  the  priests,  but  for  the 
people.  The  apologists  of  scientific  unintelligibility  say  there  is 
great  convenience  in  adopting  Greek  words  to  express  scientific 
ideas  and  name  scientific  objects  and  instruments.  Everybody, 
for  example,  knows  what  a  telescope  is,  because  the  word  is  ap- 
propriated and  set  apart  to  the  instrument ;  but  this  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  word  were  translated  into  Saxon,  and  the 
instrument  were  called  a  far-seer,  as  people  would  then  be  at  a 
loss  to  say  what  sort  of  a  far-seer  was  meant.  This  example  is 
not,  however,  satisfactory.  Suppose  the  instrument  were  called 
a  star-seer,  or  a  far-star-seer.  Greek  derivatives,  made  by  men 
more  or  less  ignorant  of  Greek,  however  much  they  may  be 
patronized  by  academic  usage,  can  never  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  words  in  any  degree  comparable  with  words  which 
partake  the  Saxon  life's-blood  of  the  English  language.  From 
the  diction  of  the  boarding-schools  upwards  to  the  style  of  Shak- 
speare,  there  is  a  progress  in  excellence  which  can  be  estimated 
by  the  relative  numbers  of  Saxon  words  and  phrases  in  compari- 
son with  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  and  idioms. 

Dr.  Lardner,  we  have  ol)served,  generally  states  an  important 
proposition  three  times  over,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  EnglisL     He 
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employs  the  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  in  a  way  which  rouses 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  and,  this  object  accomplished,  he 
throws  the  idea  like  a  ball  of  light  into  the  mind  in  a  plain  Saxon 
form.  He  is  generally  perfectly  master  of  the  great  received 
troths  of  physical  science,  and  his  power  of  expounding  them  is 
the  proof  and  sign  of  his  mastery.  We  confess,  indeea,  to  great 
doubts  of  the  profoundity  of  obscure  authors,  obscurity  in  the 
style  being  generally  a  sign  of  confusion  in  the  mind  of  a  writer. 
Society  wisefy  exacts  from  all  men  who  address  it  great  attention 
to  style  under  the  just  penalties  of  neglect  and  depreciation, 
because  when  a  man  is  improving  the  expression  he  is  also  per- 
fecting the  conception  of  his  thoughta 

The  first  question  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner  is  the  old  one- 
Are  the  planets  inhabited  ?  llie  telescope  cannot  show  the 
inhabitants  of  the  moon  to  the  people  of  London  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  cannot  show  them  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh ; 
their  eyes  are  not  made  to  see  so  far.  Mars,  the  planet  nearest 
the  earth,  is  50,000,000  miles  away  from  it,  and  the  telescope 
can  bring  it  nearer,  and  place  it  within  a  distance  of  50,000 
miles.  Herr  Madler,  of  Berlin,  has  seen  the  mountains,  conti- 
nents, and  polar  snows  of  Mars,  with  the  periodic  play  of  light 
and  shade  upon  them.  The  sun  is  a  vast  and  fierce  furnace ;  the 
vall^s  of  the  moon  are  colder  than  our  polar  regions ;  the  comets 
are  noatine  masses  of  vapour ;  and  the  planetoids  or  asteroids 
are  so  small  that  our  telescopes  fail  to  show  us  anything  certain 
about  them.  The  sun,  moon,  comets,  and  asteroids  we  may  con- 
clude, then,  are  not  inhabited  by  living  organisms.  But  the 
planets,  with  their  alternations  of  day  and  night,  of  heat  and 
cold,  their  atmospheres,  the  diflferent  weights  of  bodies  upon 
their  surfaces,  a  numeroi^s  series  of  striking  analogies  with  the 
earth  seem  proved  to  be  the  abodes  of  different  forms  of  life. 
The  organizations  of  life  vary  to  suit  a  great  variety  of  physical 
circumstances  upon  the  globe,  and  with  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  modifications,  there  appears  to  be  a  moral  certainty  that  they 
possess  and  exhibit  vegetable  and  animal  as  well  as  mineral 
products. 

Life  has  not  always  existed  upon  the  earth.  From  the  epoch, 
however,  when  our  planet  fulfilled  the  needful  conditions  of  salu- 
brity, life  has  been  lavishly  created  upon  it.  God  is  life.  -  His 
glorious  attributes  are  more  wonderfully  displayed  by  the  meanest 
form  of  life  which  exists,  the  confervse  of  a  pool,  or  a  mushroom 
upon  a  wall,  than  by  the  grandest  mineral  mass  in  the  universe 
which  is  destitute  of  the  marvels  of  nutrition,  respiration,  circu- 
lation, and  reproduction.  The  history  of  life  upon  the  globe  is 
displayed  by  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  forms  of 
fossils,  and  their  numbers  are  immense.     Our  continents  are  the 

N.s. — ^VOL.  VII  r.  D 
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tosibs  of  markie  ^xistenoes ;  and  the  poky:  r^ions  endoae  tha 
bonee  of  animals  0f  the  tropios.      Gnalks,  mnts,    stones  an 
finrmedofanimalTeiBama  Ehrenberg  found  the  shdk  of  in/u«(>ria 
in  Tripoli  to  the  number  of  thzee  millions  in  the  square  of  tJbe 
AoQsandth  part  of  a  Frendi  metra     Upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  depths  of  mines,  we  fine  the  mountains  and  the 
mines  formed  of  ammal  and  vegetaUe  dfbris.    There  are  townb 
upon  the  earth  whioh  are  built  of  corals,  madrepores,  and  mili- 
pores.    When  the  paleontologist,  or  student  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  Kfe,  pursues  his  reseiut^hes  into  the  remotest  annals  of 
the  past  among  the  strata  of  liie  crust  of  the  earth,  he  finds  prooA 
of  its  existence  in  abundance  for  long  a^es  upon  agea     When 
geographical  botanists  or  zoologists  study  the  distribution  of 
plants  and  animals,  they  see  life  swarming  amidst  the  beats  of 
tlie  tropics  and  abounding  northwards  and  southwards  even 
towards  the  remotest  polar  seas  and  snowa     What  man  most 
positively  knows  is  the  abundance  of  organized  Ufa     Suns,  or 
moons,  or  comets,  or  asteroids,  in  which  there  can  be  no  liviuff 
oipmisms,  are  things  which  science  forces  him  to  imagine,  smd 
by  conclusive  reasonings  compds  him  to  believe.    But  whether 
th^re  be  life  in  all  the  planets,  or  whether  some  of  them  are  as 

iret  in  tlie  state  in  which  our  own  planet  must  have  been  in  the 
ong  period  that  preceded  the  protazoicy  is  a  question  which  will 
not  be  determined  without  oonsidering  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  discussed  by  the  author  of  *  The  PhuaHties  of  World%' 
reviewed  in  the  *  Eclectic'  for  May,  last 

With  all  our  justly  boasted  progress  in  science,  we  do  not  as 
yet  possess  anjrtning  worthy  of  the  name  of  geographical  paleon- 
tologv.  When  we  know  not  merely  the  order  m  which  the 
remains  of  ancient  plants  and  animala  are  found  in  the  BtnU% 
but  also  how  they  are  distributed  all  round  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  a  commencement  will  be  made  in  the  collection  of  materials 
for  the  history  of  life  upon  our  planet  But  the  botany  and  tha 
zoology  of  the  planets  !  Who  can  guess  what  lessons  might  be 
learned  by  a  herborization  in  Jupiter,  or  a  course  of  comparative 
physiology  upon  the  structure  of  the  beings  in  Saturn  ? 

While  everything  which  is  the  offspring  of  thought  is  interest- 
ing, there  is  something  which  makes  the  heart  of  a  reflecting  man 
beat  quick  with  sympathy  in  the  great  practical  problems  of 
physical  and  astronomical  science.  Where  are  we  ?  Prior  to 
ascertaining  where  we  are  in  the  universe,  it  is  necessary  to  asoer* 
tain  where  we  are  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  earth 
having  been  proved  to  be  a  globe,  where  are  we  upon  the  saitwoe 
of  the  ball  ?  The  account  which  Dr.  Lardner  gives  of  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question  is  admirably  calculated  to  convey  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  discovery  of  the  latttndes 
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and  langitttdes  depends  to  young  iDind&  His  tract  upon  the  aib- 
Ject  will  well  repay  repeated  pcNrusal  in  fekmalies.  A  7ery  simple 
way  for  a  head  of  a  faimly  to  pat  the  general  oonoeptioQ  t»f  these 
iBoet  important  <2alculation8  into  childish  minds  is  to  take  any 
round  baU  whatever,  and  solve  the  problems  roughly  by  drawing 
Hnes  across  it  and  ^ong  it  l^e  repetition  of  th^  demonstratiaii 
and  of  the  reading  of  several  explaoiations  of  it,  beginning  with 
the  moet  popular  and  simple,  and  ending  with  the  most  complete 
deseriptionsof  the  instruments,  and  repeated  performanjoes  of  the 
operations  of  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude,  are  neoes^ 
aary  for  fiidng  the  general  ideas  on  the  mind.  Intelligent  persons 
of  both  s^es  abound  to  ^diom  the  degrees  and  seconds  of  the 
kmgitude  and  latitude  when  tiiej  read  them  say  nothing.  To 
represent  to  th^nselves  where  a  place  is,  they  must  see  it  upoa 
the  map^  as  the  signs  do  not  tell  them  what  th^  were  invented 
to  tell  There  is  a  great  di£Eerence  in  the  mental  furniture  of 
men  or  women  of  equal  intelligence  and  capacity,  which  arises 
just  from  the  fact  that  one  person  sees  the  position  of  any  place 
upon  the  globe  when  reading  the  signs  which  describe  it,  and 
another  learns  little  or  nothing  from  them.  The  one  can  read 
mathematical  geography  and  tiie  other  cannot  Yet  the  matter 
is  very  simple.  Draw  cross  lines  at  equal  distances  and  long 
lines  at  equal  distances,  and  the  whereabouts  of  the  place  is 
found  by  adding  up  and  comparing  the  distancea  The  general 
idea  of  tfie  determination  of  where  a  place  is  by  north  and  south 
and  by  east  and  west  is  the  key  of  geography.  Fix  this  well  in 
the  youthful  mind,  and  the  whole  picture  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  will  establish  itself  in  the  mind, — ^m(mntain-range^ 
water-courses,  cities,  oceans,  and  islands.  Without  this  foundation, 
the  acquisition  of  a  smattering  of  geography  becomes  a  painful 
and  bootless  labour  of  verbal  memory.  On  the  contrary  (after 
commeDcing  with  the  principle  of  geometrical  geography,  and 
procee^ng  to  the  law  of  the  moimtain-ranges,  the  law  of  the 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  is  determined  by  them,  with  the 
cities  again  necessarilv  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers),  the 
nannes  and  characteristics  of  the  continents,  rivers,  and  oceaus, 
lakes,  ciq>es,  gulfs,  and  isthmuses  remain  in  the  memory  for  life, 
because  they  are  necessary  to  signify  the  things  themselves  to  the 
mind,  as  their  images  are  already  in  the  mind.  However,  we 
would  eamestiy  caution  teachers  and  parents  respecting  the  im- 
portance of  expressing  themselves  in  their  first  lessons  in 
English,  and  not  in  such  dead  and  foreign  terms  as 
equator,  meridian,  hemisphere,  and  zenitL  When  the  ideas 
represented  by  tiiese  terms  are  already  in  the  mind,  and 
the  young  person  finds  the  necessity  of  words  to  express  well- 
finmed  conceptions,  the  etymology  of  the  Greek  nomenclature 
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may  be  explained,  and  the  ideas  will  attach  themselves  to  the 
received  signs.  Instruction  in  geography  elevated  into  the  task 
of  injecting  into  the  youthful  mind  a  series  of  great,  althou^ 
simple  ideas,  is  an  excellent  preparative  for  the  study  of  botany, 
zoology,  and  political  economy.  Let  us  express  the  same  propo- 
sition in  other  words.  The  picture  of  the  earth  once  formed 
before  the  mind,  the  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  of  products  of  industry,  follows  easily  and  naturally. 

British  youth  seem  the  heirs  of  the  world.  A  knowledge  of 
geography  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  maps  of  the  estates  they 
are  one  day  to  inherit  and  possess.  Commerce  is  mineralogy, 
geology,  botany,  and  zoology,  transfonned  by  the  useful  arts  into 
buying  and  selling,  and  those  who  excel  most  in  commerce  and 
industry  will  have  most  of  the  use  of  the  world.  The  more 
thoroughly  geography  is  realized  in  youth,  the  less  will  the  wide 
world  be  a  thought  of  fear,  and  the  more  will  it  be  regarded  as 
a  field  for  useful  and  peaceful  enterprise.  But  it  is  superfluous 
to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  knowing  the  world  we  live  in. 

Dr.  Lardner  presents  his  readers  with  an  excellent  account  of 
the  facts  aud  arguments  which  are  at  present  current  in  the 
scientific  circles  upon  the  subject  of  meteoric  stones  and  shooting 
stars ;  but  he  professes,  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  give  an 
example  of  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  canons  of  Bacon's 
philosophy  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  After  a  denuDciation 
of  the  arrogance  and  vauity  of  the  half- disciplined  or  self-taught 
aspirants  to  scientific  rauk,  in  comparison  with  Hhe  order  of  miuds 
which  have  been  discipUned  in  the  severe  schools  of  the  old  and 
long  established  universities,  where  the  works  of  Bacon  and  the 
mathematical  classics  of  Newton  and  Laplace  are  studied  with  a 
zeal  and  perseverance  which  do  not  fail  to  infuse  their  spirit  into 
the  minds  of  their  aspiring  successors,' — Dr.  Lardner  very 
properly  reproves  *the  disposition  of  the  mind  which  induces  us 
to  rush  precipitately  to  the  formation  of  theories  and  the  assump- 
tion of  causes,  omitting  or  postponing  the  far  more  important, 
though  less  ambitious  duty  of  analyzing  phenomena/  *The 
public  teaQher  should^'  he  obsen'cs,  *  omit  no  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  the  true  spirit  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy;' and  he  will  therefore,  we  hope,  pardon  us  if  we  in 
our  turn  try  to  give  a  lesson  in  it  by  modestly  inquiring  whether 
he  has  really  exemplified  it  himself  in  his  *  Essay  on  Aerolites.* 
Frankly  confessing  that  we  do  not  like  his  compliments  to 
college-bred  men,  nor  his  imputations  upon  thase  who  have  been 
self-taught,  we  should  not  have  noticed  them  if  this  ]>articular 
paper  had  not  seemed  to  us  to  t>e  a  somewhat  notable  specimen 
of  the  fault  it  condemns.  As  for  the  sneers  of  university  men 
against  self-taught  men,  they  are  very  old  fashioned  and  much  out 
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of  date.  Reading  once  some  pamphlets  published  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  upon  dramatic  matters  we  were  much  struck  with 
finding  that  this  was  the  reproach  in  which  the  college-bred 
playwrights  of  the  day  embodied  their  spite  against  the  successful 
Shakespeare.  However  long  we  may  ourselves  have  been  drilled 
in  academic  halls,  this  has  not  prevented  us  from  seeing  superiors 
arise  who  have  not  had  the  overrated  advantage  of  university 
education.  Dr.  Lardner  has  himself  been  surpassed  in  the 
pursuits  of  his  life  by  men  who  never  were  at  school  at  Dublin 
or  Edinburgh,  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We  college-bred  men 
ought  to  submit  to  the  fact  without  sneers,  and  with  a  good 
grace.  Moreover  we  demur  to  the  statement  that  university  men 
are  more  patient,  persevering,  exact,  and  humble  observers  than 
self-educated  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  consciousness  of  their  im- 
puted disadvantages  and  their  discipline  in  dealing  with  realities^ 
instead  of  obstructing,  gives  the  latter  very  often  the  humiUty 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  scientific  researches. 

The  ^  Essay  upon  Aerolites,' we  submit,  is  a  specimen  of  hastv 
and  precipitate  generalization.  What  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  Doctor  arrives  ?  And  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
based  ?    He  says— ?- 

'  From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  may  be  considered  then  as  demon- 
strated with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  if  not  with  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  phenomena  called  shooting  stars,  fire  balls,  and  meteoric 
stones  are  identical ;  that  these  latter  bodies  belong  not  to  the  earth, 
but  are  masses  of  matter  moving  like  the  planets  in  the  celestial  spaces, 
subject  to  the  gravitating  attraction  of  the  smi;  that  the  earth  encomi- 
ters  them  occasionally,  either  striking  directly  upon  them,  or  approachr 
ing  so  close  to  them  that  they  are  drawn  by  the  terrestial  attraction, 
fiivt  within  the  atmosphere,  and  afberwards  to  the  siurface ;  that  the 
shooting  stars,  which  rush  athwart  the  skies  without  falling  on  the 
earth,  are  the  same  class  of  bodies  which  do  not  either  directly  strike 
the  earth,  or  come  so  close  to  it  as  to  be  drawn  to  its  surface  by  its 
attraction.' 

How  is  this  shown  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability  ? 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  same  thing  as  moral  certainty. 

Dr.  Lardner  says, — *  It  is  supposed  that  these  bodies  become 
visible  only  after  they  enter  the  atmosphere,'  the  heat  they 
develop  by  suddenly  (impressing  it  rendering  them  luminoul 
Supposition,  however,  is  not  the  highest,  but  is  the  lowest  degree 
of  probability. 

What  are  the  facts  which  prove  that  shooting  stars  are  aerolites  ? 
Capocci  shows  that  in  the  interval  between  1809  and  1839,  twelve 
falls  of  aerolites  took  place  between  the  27th  and  29th  November, 
besides  others  on  the  1 3th  November,  10th  August,  and  17th  July. 
*  On  the  whole,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  dates  at  whi(^ 
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recurrence  of  these  meteors  may  be  looked  for  r — 22-25th  April, 
17th  July,  10th  August^  12-14!th  Noyember,  27-29th  November, 
«nd  6-ISS;h  Decemb^  From,  all  this  it  miist  be  inferred  that 
those  ports  of  its  axmual  <»i)it  through  which  the  earth  passes  at 
these  dates  severally  are  intersected  by  the  orlnts  of  thoee  gronpe 
of  bodies,  which,  when  passing  near  the  earth,  present  the  iqspear* 
ance  of  shooting  stars  or  aerolitea' 

There  have  been  coincidences  between  &lls  of  meteoric  stones 
and  the  appearance  of  shooting  stars.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  a 
star  shoot  and  a  stone  fall  at  the  same  time.  Br.  Lardner  says, 
-^^  Of  the  thousands  of  shooting  stars  which  have  been  ob- 
served,, there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  any  one  having 
actually  reached  the  eartL'  Shooting  stars  are  seen  ffoing  in, 
aU  directions,  and  not  in  any  orbrL  Just  after  stating  uie  SiB- 
culties  attending  the  hypothesis  he  supports,  Dr.  Lardner  sarfs 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  ib  b  cmiefly  founded  on  their 
periodical  appearance,  eq)ecially  on  the  nights  oi  the  12&  and 
ISth  of  November.  Have  these  nights  ever  been  equally  sig- 
nalized by  faiiB  of  aerdites  ?  ^  RemarkaUe  falls  of  aerolites  were 
observed  at  Barfootan,  in.  the  department  of  the  Laiides,  in 
France,  on  the  24th  July,  1790;  at  Sienna^  in  Italy,  en  the 
16th  June,  1794;  at  Weston,  in  Connecticut,  United  States, 
on  the  14th  December,  1807 ;  and  at  Juvenas,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^he,  in  France,  on  the  15th  June,  1821/  Meteoric 
stones,  when  recently  fallen,  have  always  a  temperature  more  (»r 
less  elevated,  and  they  exhibit  a  strong  black,  and  apparently 
bamt  surface,  and  t^ir  constituents  are  generally  iron,  nidt^ 
eobalt^  manganese,  cromium,  copper,  arsenic,  tin,  potash,  sodai 
salpbur,  phoq)horu8,  and  carbon.  The  largest  meteoric  masses 
found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  those  of  Bahm  and 
ITtumpai  in  Brazil  These  are  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The 
meteoric  stone  of  iEgos  Potamos  has  been  described  as  being  of 
the  size  of  two  millstones,  and  equal  in  weight  to  a  full  wa£[on- 
load.  *  According  to  a  popular  tradition  in  Mongol,  there  is  m  a 
Blain  near  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Biver,  in  Western  China,  a 
fragment  of  blade  rock,  forty  feet  high,  which  fell  from  heaven.' 
There  is  for  all  the  world  to  see  it  an  aerohte  in  the  mine- 
ralogical  museum  at  the  Jardin  des  Plaentes,  every  particular 
req>eeting  which  has  been  carefully  authenticated  by  tiie 
Aiaidemy  of  Scienoe&    It  is  as  large  as  a  hai-bov. 

June  seems  to  be  the  month  in  which  aerolites  have  fallen  most 
frequently,  and  the  middle  of  November  is  the  period  favoured 
hy  the  dii^days  of  shooting  stara  There  does  not  appear  to  be- 
evsoa  a  coincidence  of  time  in  &vour  of  the  rash  ana  precipitate^ 
hypothesis  adopted  by  Dr.  Laidner  to  exenrolify  the  Bacomaa 
metkod,  and  the  severe  reasoniiig  taogfai  in  toe  M  universitiee 
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Most  certainly  if  showers  of  aerolites  were  coincident  with  the 
displays  of  the  shooting  stars  upon  the  1 3th  and  14th  of  Noyember, 
tlie  innabitants  of  ihe  earth  would  be  eiqposed  to  the  most  pitilesa 
pelting  the  wodd  has  ever  heard  of^  and  instead  of  being  ait 
oeeurrence  of  which  no  record  exists,  it  would,  remain  in  human. 
txadition%  if  it  had  ever  h^pened,  as  a  catastrophe  only  a  litUe 
less  terrible  thsyi  the  Deluge^  It  is  certainly  true  tliat  old  wnt»& 
have  sometimes  described  the  heavens  as  *  raining  fire/  Th& 
expression  isy.  no  doubt,  a  metaphoric  one,  and  does  not  mean, 
tiiat  stonea  like  the  one  at  Paris  fell  upon  the  earth  like  rain. 
Shooting  star&  seemed  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States,  in  133^ 
afaoat  lm£  as  numerous  as  flakes  of  snow  in  a  dense  snow  stomu. 

The  shooting  stars  are  not  always  true  to  their  time  tablesL 
Dr.  Lardner  celates  tibat  an  imusuauy  small  number  of  shooting. 
afear»were  seen  on  the  night  between  the  12th  and  ISth  August^ 
1 837.  The  night  was  too  bright  Stars  of  the  second,  magni- 
tude were  not  visibla  The  visibility  of  the  meteoric  appearances 
iiy  it  is  declared,  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere^—-* 
a  Gircnmstance  which  seems  destructive  of  the  whola  argument^ 
such  as  it  is,  of  those  who  con&und  aerolites  and  shooting  stars.. 
The  ipteiB^OQ.  of  orbita  iB  diea  a  ca^  guess  without  a  Fartida 
ef  evidence  in  support  of  iL  The  coincidence  of  the  £eJ1s  o£ 
stones  and  diooting  stars  does  not  exist,  but  if  it  did,  it  would 
only  be  a  coincidence  with  mere  visibiUty. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Lardner  upon  the  subject  before  us  is  a 
iRxlliant  composition..  It  contains  splendid  descriptions  of  the 
diq)lays  of  fireworks  in  the  skies.  Mc^reover,  it  relieves 
scientific  men  from  two  embarrassments.  When  asked  what 
aerolites  are,  or  what  falling  stars  are,  they  have  hitherto  been/ 
forced  to  say,  ^  We  do  not  Imow.'  Killing  two  difficulties  withi 
ena  stone,  Dr.  Lardner  says  shooting  stars  are  aerolite^  and; 
aerolites  are  shooting  stars.  All  the  while,  he  saya^he  is  demour- 
ptrating  how  Severe  reasoning  is  taught  in  the  old  universitieSb 

As  the  public  teacher  ought  to  lose  no  occasion  of  giving 
lessons  in  corseet  reasoning.  Dr.  Lardner  will  allow  that  it  is  ouxl 
duty  to  remind  his  numerous  readers  of  the  logical  principlea 
which  he  has  notably  fbi^tten.  The  great  leadmg  doctrines  ai 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  can  be  indicated  in  a  few  plain  wordsL 
Aristotle  advised  his  disciples  to  be  much  upon,  their  guard 
against  the  faDaci^.  or  deceits  of  words,  and  he  taught  them 
methods  for  detecting  them.  Bacon  insisted  upon  the  necesffity 
«£  avoiding  the  influences  of  our  prejudices,  circumstances  and 
interests,  as  idols  which  would  mislead  those  who  searched  foE 
troth;^  and  he  advised  the  student  to  test  well  his  facts  to  ascertaki 
tiieor  real  values  as  proQ&    Logic  is  the  science  and  art  of  hoiR 
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Aristotle  having  taught  the  necessity  of  taking  precautions 
against  the  deceitfulness  of  language,  what  has  Dr.  Lardner  done 
to  show  his  obedience  to  his  august  master?  Nothing  at  alL 
His  use  of  terms  in  this  essay  is  loose  and  erroneous.  He  uses 
the  Greek  word,  which  means  air-stone,  and  he  writes  it  aerolite, 
although  it  is  a  compound  of  a{)p,  ipog^  air,  and  X/0oc,  a  stone, 
and  ought*  to  be  aerolitha  The  Doctor  says  the  air-stones  are 
fallen  stones,  and  he  writes  about  meteoric  stones.  Now,  the 
stones,  we  submit,  have  not  been  proved  to  be  meteoric;  they  are 
not^  stars,  and  he  has  no  more  established  the  propriety  of  the 
terms  he  uses  than  did  the  ancients  who  called  tne  stones  moon- 
stones and  sun-stones.  He  applies  the  term  fire-balls  to  luminous 
appearances  which  are  not  yet  proved  to  be  balls  of  fire.  Lioyal 
ODedience  to  Aristotle  would  have  led  Dr.  Lardner  to  avoid 
sanctioning  the  use  of  anv  terms  which  he  had  not  strictly  defined 
and  carefmly  established. 

Bacon  teaches  students  to  look  well  to  their  fact&  Stones  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  world  of  peculiar  appearance  and 
different  sizes,  which  have  been,  it  is  said,  seen  to  fall  from  the 
sky.  They  consist  chiefly  of  flint  and  iron.  Perfectly  satisfactory 
evidence  respecting  their  descent  from  the  skies,  consisting  of 
sufficiently  intelligent  testimony,  would  be  the  first  object  of  the 
researches  of  a  true  Baconian.  These  researches  would  almost 
be  occupation  enough  for  a  whole  life.  The  modest  inquirer 
would  have  to  go  all  round  the  world,  asking  questions  about  air- 
stones,  and  to  search  the  plains  near  the  source  of  the  Yellow 
River,  in  China,  to  find  the  celebrated  large  one.  All  his  pains 
would  only  amouilt  to  the  collection  of  materials;  and  probably, 
when  many  labourers  like  him  had  formed  a  museum  of  aero* 
lithes,  and  after  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  better 
observation  when  they  explode  and  fall,  a  man  might  aris6  com- 
petent to  discover  their  origin. 

For  the  present  the  true  philosopher  had  best  content  himself 
with  saying  there  exist  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the  skies, 
and  in  the  skies  there  are  extraordinary  erratic  and  luminous 
appearances  all  through  the  year,  and  chiefly  in  August  and 
November.  Were  we,  like  our  neighbours,  to  imagine  a  hypo- 
thesis, we  should  be  disposed  to  ask, — May  not  the  sky  have  its 
WiUs-o'-the-wisp  as  the  earth  has? 

Dr.  Lardner  is  severe  upon  the  moon.  His  essays  upon 
*  Weather  Prognostics'  and  *  Lunar  Influences'  are  devoted  to 
prove,  '  that  of  all  the  various  influences  popularly  supposed  to 
be  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  moon,  few  have  any 
foundation  in  fact'  The  discussion  is  curious  as  a  sign  of  the 
length  to  which  the  reaction  against  the  old  astrology  has  been 
puiwed  by  modem  philosophera    When  Kepler,  honest  man,  had 
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to  eke  out  his  livelihood  by  casting  nativities,  he  was  himself  not 
quite  sure  but  there  might  be  something  true  in  astrology.  A 
widow,  after  a  bothering  courtship,  rejected  his  addresses,  and  he 
records  that  perhaps  his  stars  had  a  hand  in  it  The  fact  that 
the  tides  are  in  most  places  mainly  governed  by  the  moon,  has 
however  preserved  to— 

* the  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,' — 

not  merely  in  popular  but  in  scientific  opinion  a  considerable  share 
of  the  celestial  mfluences  no  longer  accorded  to  her  companions 
in  the  starry  firmament.  The  time  of  high  water  on  most  co&st^ 
has  a  relation  to  the  time  of  the  moon's  transit  across  the  meridian 
of  the  place;  and  this  fact  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
attraction  of  the  moonlight  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Dis- 
tinguished meteorologists  of  our  own  day  ascribe  to  the  moon 
considerable  effects  upon  the  weather.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
extraordinary  if  the  moon  were  to  control  the  mass  of  waters 
which  encircles  and  covers  three-fourths  of  the  globe,  without 
exercising  any  influence  over  the  vapourous  ocean,  about  thirty 
miles  in  depth,  which  surrounds  it.  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  will 
hear  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  his  pages,  poor  Luna  is  a  dis- 
crowned queen. 

Rohault  has  proved  that  the  moon  does  not  affect  the  marrow 
in  the  bones  of  animals.  Sanctorious  was  wrong  in  thinking  a 
healthy  man  gains  two  pounds  weight  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lunar  month.  Babies  do  not  come  more  frequently  in  the  decline 
than  in  the  increase  of  the  moon.  If  the  law  calls  unsoundness 
of  mind  lunacy,  it  is  only  because  the  law  is  a  receptacle  for 
antiquated  absurdities.  Dr.  Olbers,  the  discoverer  of  Pallas  and 
Vesta,  was  not  able,  during  a  long  medical  practice,  to  trace  any 
connexion  between  the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  phase3 
of  the  moon.  Rohault  did  not  find  that  oysters  were  larger 
during  the  decline  of  the  moon.  What  Pliny  may  say  notwith- 
standing, it  does  not  matter  a  rush  whether  or  not  grapes  be  dried 
by  nighti  ^^  ^^^  moon,  or  by  day  at  full  moon ;  whether  or  not 
beans  be  sown  at  full  moon,  or  lentils  at  new  moon;  or  whether 
or  not  fruit  trees,  which  are  to  be  early,  should  be  planted,  pruned^ 
and  grafted,  and  flowers,  which  are  to  be  double,  and  cabbages 
and  lettuces,  which  are  to  grow  fast,  should  be  sown  in  one  phase 
of  the  moon  rather  than  another.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lardner,  not  satis- 
fied with  discrowning  'the  thrice-crowned  queen,'  most  elaborately 
breaks  up  her  sceptre  into  fragments  of  the  smallest  possible 
dimendons. 

Anxious  to  find  the  smallest  pieces  of  lunar  influence  to  smash 
them,  the  Doctor  does  not  let  alone  even  the  proverb  with  which 
the  mothers  of  the  south  of  France  dissuade  their  daughters 
£ix)m  nocturnal  promenades— 
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'  Que  lou  sol.  7  la  sereina 
Fan  veni  la  g^t  moaraine.' 

Yallisaieri  has  recorded  that^  when  recovering  from  an  illness 
he  suffered  a  cold  shivering  durii^  an  eclipse  of  the  son.  Upon 
which  hct  it  may  suffice  to  observe  that  an  ecUpee  i»  a  thii^ 
which  affects  the  nerves  of  most  persons.  '  Lunar  ecKpsea  never 
happened  without  making  Bacon  fednt,  and  he  never  recovered 
his  senses  imtil  the  moon  had  recovered  her  light'  Arago  has 
remarked  upon  these  cases  that,  prior  to  admitting  them  as 
proofs  of  lunar  influence^  4t  would  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
met  that  feebleness  and  pusillanimity  of  character  are  never  con- 
nected with  high  qualities  of  mind/  With  respect  to  the  case 
of  Vallisnieri,  we  confess  we  see  in  it  nathing  but  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  illness,  and  perceive  neither  feebleness  nor  pusillani- 
mity. As  for  the  extraordinary  story  about  Bacon,  there  is  not 
any  testimony  in  proof  of  it  worthy  of  credit  It  rests  upon  the 
collection  of  gossip  made  by  Aubrey,  thirty  or  forty  years  after 
the  death  of  JBacon,  and  Aubrey  was  not  merely  a  collector  to 
whom  every  bit  of  twaddle  was  acceptable,  but  one  to  whom  a 
marvellous  story  was  none  the  worse  for  being  incredible. 

Discussion  is  always  useful,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  sdbyect  of 
lunar  influences  receives  from  scientific  observers  aA  amount  and 
kind  of  attention  it  has  not  yet  obtained.  There  is  a  stnmg  pro- 
bability in  favour  of  an  old  and  general  opinion.  Depend  upoa 
it,  there  is  nearly  always  something  in  it  When  consideriDg 
popular  opinions,  the  true  philosopher  will  never  forget  the 
popular  forms  and  uses  of  language.  literalness  will  never  doL 
Br.  Lardner  seems  to  us  to  tsJce  up  the  popular  opinion,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  scientific  form,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  pulling  it  to 
|dece&  Influences  coincident  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  would 
m  loose  popular  speech  come  to  be  ascribed  to  the  satellite  h»- 
self.  Shakspeare,  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  makes 
Theseus  blame  the  old  moon  for  delaying  his  nuptials : — 

*How  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !     She  hngers  my  desires 
Like  to  a  step-dame  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man*s  revenue.* 

Hippolyta  replies : — 

'  Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time, 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities.* 

Dr.  Lardner,  if  he  had  joined  in  the  conversation  of  the  lovers, 
would  have  taken  them  by  the  literal  sense  of  their  words,  and, 
having  proved  to  Theseus  that  the  moon  had  not  interfered  to 
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cetard  his  marriage,  would  have  offered  to  prove  to  Hippolyta 
that  the  want  of  optical  apparatus  would  prevent  the  himinary 
fiom  witoasaiig  the  happy  ceremony. 

The  proper  way  to  tseat  popular  opiniong  is  to  search  for  the 
truth  mofit  probably  cantained  in  tiiem.  Grand  airs  and  big 
words  do  not  show  scientific  superiority.  The  opLoion  prevails 
among  persons  interested  in  the  timber  trade  that  wood  ought 
not  to  be  cut  down  during  the  increase  of  the  n^oon.  Wood,  they 
say,  is  only  likely  to  be  of  a  durable  quality  if  cut  during  the 
decrease  of  the  moon.  Acted  upon  in  England  and  enforced  by 
legislation  in  France,  the  notion  prevails  among  practical  men  in 
the  forests  of  Germany  and  among  the  woods  of  Brazil.  Those 
who  hold  the  opinion  say  wood  cut  during  the  increase  of  the 
moon  rots  very  so<hl  They  explain  the  cause  by  speaking  about 
the  ascensional  force  of  the  sap  and  the  attacks  of  worms.  Suck 
ia  the  lesson  taught  by  experience  to  Signer  Francisco  Pinto,,  iit 
the  province  of  EqHrito  Santa,  Brazil ;  while  the  German  super- 
intendemt  of  forests,  Herr  Sauer,  learns  from  his  experience  that 
wood  felled  in  the  first  or  second  quarter  is  spongy,  difficult  to 
seascm,  liable  to  crack,  and  exposed  to  worms ;  while  wood  cut  in 
the  third  or  fourth,  quarter,  when  the  sap  ascends  with  less  force, 
is  closer  and  more  durable.  Dr.  Lardner  exclaims, '  Can  there 
be  imagkied  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  science  a  physical 
relation  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  than  this  sup- 
posed correspondence  between  the  movement  of  the  sap  and  the 
phases  of  the  moon  ?  Assuredly  theory  affords  not  the  slightest 
countenance  to  such  a  supposition.'  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
countenance  of  theory  is  of  no  consequence,  if  fact  be  favourabla. 
There  is  a  physical  relation  between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and 
the  tides  of  the  sea.  Why  should  there  not  be  between  these 
^laees  and  the  sap  of  trees  ? 

M.  Duhamel  du  Monceau  felled  a  great  many  trees  to 
test  the  popular  opinion,  and  found,  he  thought,  a  slight  diffe- 
rence in  quality  in  favour  of  timber  felled  between  the  new  and 
fiill  moon.  M.  de  Chauvalon  reversed  the  usage  of  the  Ame- 
rican cultivators,  and  planted,  at  Martinique,  plknts  with  edible 
roots  during,  the  increase  and  plants  with  edible  fruits  during 
the  decrease  of  the  moon,  and  he  could  not  detect  auy  diffe- 
rences in  the  qualities  of  the  products.  As  the  account  stands,—* 
we  have  the  experiments  of  two  experimenters  against  the  expe- 
rience of  two  practical  men  who  have  universal  opinion  or  pre- 
judice upon  their  side.  Montanari  explains  the  presumed  fact 
by  saying  the  increasing  moon  prolongs  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  by  the  warmth  of  its  light.  Dr.  L^dner  states^  after  Arago,, 
that  tiie  extreme  change  of  temperature  which  the  lunar  light 
can  produce  amounts  only  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of 
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the  thermometer  !  Of  a  moonlight  night  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
where  their  cambium  or  nutritive  fluid  or  blood  is  elaborated, 
have  all  a  silverv  gleam.  Surely  Montanari,  Sauer,  and  Pinto, 
and  practical  and  universal  opinion,  are  not  far  wrong  in  think- 
ing such  a  moonlight  night  as  is  described  in  the  '  Merchant  of 
Venice'  influential  upon  vegetation — 

* such  a  night  as  this, 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.* 

And  when  every  delighted  observer  is  disposed  to  exclaim — 

*  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  !* 

Botanical  science  teaches  us  that  the  nutritive  fluid  of  plants 
is  chiefly  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  descends  in  the  vessels  in 
the  interior  of  the  bark,  and  thence  spreading  and  exuding 
deposits  as  it  goes  the  substances  necessary  for  sustentation  and 
growth.  What  can  be  more  probable  than  that  there  are  influ- 
ences of  lunar,  as  there  are  in  a  much  grater  degree  influences 
of  solar  light,  upon  vegetation.  The  leaves  glisten  to  the  moon- 
beam and  the  sunbeam,  and  their  production  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  may  be  greater  under  the  new  and  full  than  under  the  old 
and  waning  moon. 

It  is  wrone  to  compare  the  finest  scientific  instruments  in  sen- 
sitiveness with  those  of  nature  and  life.  However,  the  efforts  of 
the  lunar  light  upon  the  temperature  may  be  measured,  and 
although  by  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  instruments,  there 
will  always  be  an  abyss  between  tnem  and  the  organs  of  living 
organisma 

Those  who  maintain  the  evil  effects  of  the  increasing  moon, 
mention  that  they  find  from  experience  that  wood  felled  subject 
to  them  is  spongy  and  liable  to  worma  This  is  or  is  not  a  fact^ 
and  the  observers  who  state  it  must  be  prepared  to  prove  it,  or 
their  ^ainsavers  can  follow  them  in  their  observations  and  show 
them  how  they  have  been  mistaken. 

Phenomena  of  insect  life  are  involved  in  the  question.  The 
arrangement  of  nature  is  that  every  plant  is  infected  by  internal 
and  external  parasites.  There  is  one  plant  which  is  attacked  by 
no  less  than  fifty  different  species  of  insecta  Beetles,  mothsy 
butterflies,  insects  without  wings,  with  wings,  and  with  both 
wings  and  shields — all  attack  plants,  scmietimes  as  larvas,  but 

Generally  as  mothers  depositing  their  eggs;  and  their  habits  must 
e  studied  by  the  patient  philosopher  who  desires  to  avoid  rash 
hypotheses,  prior  to  casting  a  doubt  upon  the  conclusions  of 
popular  observation  and  practical  experience. 

In  fact,  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  stated  the  subject,  it 
is  much  too  vague  for  satisfactory  oonmderation.    The  specific 
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plants  of  which  the  practical  men  speak  ought  to  be  selected, 
the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  their  sap  ascertained  by 
lanar  and  solar  light  or  in  darkness,  and  the  habits  of  their, 
insect  parasites  with  those  of  the  spiders  and  birds  who  prey 
upon  them  in  their  turn,  most  accurately  noted.  The  lights  of 
botany,  entomology,  and  physiology  ought  to  be,  in  short,  brought 
in  aid  of  those  of  physics,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  deepest 
student  will  be  the  slowest  to  contradict  the  popular  opinion, 
which  is,  when  rightly  interpreted,  the  vox  Dei. 

The  red  moon  of  the  beginning  of  May  is  an  instance  of  the 
substantial  fact  which  there  is  in  a  popular  observation  wrongly 
expressed  Grardeners  and  agronomes  say  the  red  moon  blights 
the  young  shoots  of  plants.  The  light  of  this  moon  reddens  and 
kills  them  as  if  by  frost  The  physical  philosophers,  replying  by 
an  experiment,  find  that  a  concentration  of  lunar  rays,  which  if 
it  were  of  solar  rays  would  melt  gold,  only  raises  the  thermo- 
meter a  thousandth  part  of  a  degree.  But  the  evil  to  the  plants 
is  real  Dr.  Lardner  explains  it  by  saying  that  of  a  clear  night 
the  plants  lose  temperature  by  radiation  without  receiving  it  back 
again  by  reflection.  Popular  observers  who  blame  the  moon  for 
what  is  done  by  a  clear  sky  are  not  far  wrong.  The  explana- 
tion, notwithstanding,  is  not  a  good  one.  It  proves  too  much. 
By  accepting  it,  we  should  be  bound  to  admit  that  clear  nights 
blighted  plants.  A  better  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  north-east  winds  generally  prevail  at  this  season.  A  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  may  generally  be  expected  about  the 
8th  or  9th  of  May.  The  French  call  the  saints  who  patronize 
these  days  les  Saints  Olac^s,  or  the  Icy  Saints.  There  is 
such  a  regularity  in  this  abasement  of  temperature  that  French 
meteorologists  say,  if  the  temperature  is  below  a  certain  degree 
upon  the  9th,  we  may  be  certain  it  will  descend  still  lower  and 
freeze  upon  the  night  of  the  12th  of  May,  or  before  the  19th. 
The  power  of  vegetation  augments  with  the  temperature. 
Plants  are  less  capable  of  enduring  changes  of  temperature  than 
animals,  and  animals  than  men.  Man  can  endure  variations  to 
the  extent  of  1 03  degrees,  while  the  utmost  limits  of  the  endu- 
rance of  plants  ranges  between  a  maximum  and  minimum  of 
fifty  degrees.  The  effects  of  the  changes  of  temperature  at  the 
time  of  the  red  moon  are  so  well  known  to  the  gardeners  who 
have  the  care  of  the  orange  trees  of  the  Tuileries,  that  they  never 
expose  them  to  it  by  taking  them  out  of  the  hothouses  prior  to 
the  1 2th  of  May. 

Modem  philosophers,  in  their  attacks  upon  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  will  not  now-a-days  even  allow  them  to  have  been 
wcatherwise.  Dr.  Lardner  gives  in  his  essay  upon  *  Weather 
Prognostics*  the  result  of  a  variety  of  experiments  which  have 
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been  made  of  late  jearB  to  prove  that  oar  forefathers — ^and  in 
deed  the  vast  mmority  of  oureelves— have  been  quite  wrong  in 
ascnbing  to  the  changes  of  the  weather  a  correspondenoe  with 
the  chafes  of  the  moon.  As  a  mere  matter  of  &ct,  the  corre- 
spondence, be  says,  does  not  exist  The  popular  opinions  on  this 
svbject  in  every  country  in  Europe  may  be  expressed  somewhat 
as  follows: — ^You  may  wager  six  to  one  that  some  days  before  or 
after  the  new  or  the  full  moon  there  will  be  a  change  in  the 
weather ;  that  the  fiill  moon  is  more  likely  to  be  succeeded  by 
serene  than  dull  weather;  that  it  will  rain  more  at  the  new 
moon  than  in  the  other  quarters  ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
new  or  full  moon  and  near  the  equinoxes  the  weather  will  be 
very  diai^eabla 

Against  these  ancient  observations  it  is  argued  theoretically 
that  if  the  moon  acts  upon  the  atinoq>here  she  will  produce 
atmospheric  tides.  We  should  have  air  tides  and  high  air  ju^ 
as  we  haye  hig^h  water  twice  a  day.  As  at  new  and  full  moon 
we  have  spS  tides,  «.d  at  the  JoarteH,  Deap  tides,  we  ought 
to  have  smiilar  changes  m  the  air — cpm^  air  tides  and  neap  air 
tides.  M.  Arago  made  barometric  observations  in  reference  to 
the  lunar  phases  for  twelve  years,  and  found  that  the  lunar 
attraction  upon  the  barometer  could  not  hove  exceeded  l-600th 
of  an  inch. 

These  reasonings  and  observations  are  very  easily  disposed  of. 
Just  as  the  air  ocean  is  placed  in  drcamfitanees  'vriiich  contrast 
with  those  of  the  water  ocean,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  difference  or  contrast  in  the  influence  of 
the  lunar  phasea  If  the  hmar  influence  exists,  the  reasonable 
stmposition  would  be  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  form  like  the  ocean 
tides,  as  there  are  no  geological  formations  in  the  skies. 

But  how  stands  the  matter  of  fact?  Why,  we  And  Br.  Lardner 
q^uoting  the  observations  of  Toaldo,  at  Padua,  which  were  con- 
tmued  for  forty-five  years,  and  which  confirm  the  popular 
opinions,  and  dismissing  them  with  the  remark  that  from  the 
way  he  made  them,  he  might  have  proved  anjrthing  he  liked  by 
them.  Professor  Pilgrim,  by  twenty-five  years'  observations, 
found  that  the  new  and  full  moon  at  perigee  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  changes.  But  Dr.  Laager  Muffles  and 
quibbles  about  what  is  meant  by  changes.  Now  we  submit  men 
who  pretend  to  correct  others  must  show  that  the  latter  are 
wrong  according  to  their  own  way  of  expressing  themselves. 

The  observations  of  Herr  Schiibler  and  iC  Flaugergu^s  do 
not  deal  with  the  popular  maxims ;  they  refer  to  the  quantity  of 
raii^  and  the  days  upon  which  it  fell 

Ihr.  Lardner's  paper  upon  *  Weather  Prognostics'  is,  in  fact,  a 
singular  bundle  of  contradictions.   He  says  ^page  77),  *  It  cannot 
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be  denied  that  HkGffe  is  a  ceitam  relation  between  the  barometric 
column  and  the  lunar  phasea'  At  pages  79,  80,  the  foUowing 
notable  deUyeranoes  occur: — ^  From  aU  that  has  been  stated,  it 
follows,  then,  that  the  popular  notions  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  lunar  phases  on  the  weather  have  no  foundation  in  theory, 
and  no  correqKmdence  with  obs^iFed  fact&  That  the  moon  by 
her  gravitation  exerts  an  attraction  on  our  atmosphere  cannot  be 
doubted.  .  «  .  The  poist,  and  the  only  point  of  importance  is^ 
whether  regarded  as  a  mere  mestter  cj  fact  any  such  corre- 
spondence between  the  dianges  of  the  moon  and  those  of  the 
weather  exists  as  is  popularly  supposed  ?  And  a  diort  examina- 
tkm  of  the  accorded  fetcts  proves  4^at  rr  does  not/  Dr.  Lardn^r 
says  yee  in  small  type,  and  KO  in  capitals;  and  this  is  the 
substance  of  his  essay.  Meanwhile,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
the  popular  opimon  has  something  in  it  which  modem  plnloso^ 
phers  have  not  as  yet  fiedrly  stated,  or  tested,  or  ascertained. 

We  have  presumed  throughout  our  notice  of  this  volume  thai 
almost  all  our  general  readers  had  read  il  Scientific  men  will 
find  in  it  valuable  and  recent  ecientific  observations  made  upon 
the  Continent  which  may  have  escs^ed  their  notice  among  the 
masses  of  things  they  have  to  read.  As  for  the  g^ieral  reader 
and  intelligent  youtii,  there  is  scarcely  a  paper  among  the  eight 
which  is  not  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  voluma  The  popumiv 
amusing,  and  easy  style;  the  extensive  knowledge  and  great 
powers  of  luminous  exposition  of  the  author  will,  undoubtedly, 
enable  him  to  realize  tl^  purpose  of  the  publishers  of  the  series, 
which  is  to  supply  '  persons  whose  occupations  forbid  systematic 
study'  with  a  convenient  collection  of  '  the  fiowars  and  fruits  of 
the  garden  of  knowledge.' 
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mand;  founded  on  Notes  and  Observations  collected  during  a 
Throe  Years'  Residence.  #  By  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  4Sbc.  In- 
spector  General  of  Army  Hospitals.  London :  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash. 
8vo.  pp.  651.     1854. 

Tms  is  the  very  best  book  ever  published  upon  the  West  Indies 
— a  merit,  however,  the  less  remarkable  in  comparison  with  its 

Eedecessors,  inasmuch  as.  Dr.  Davy  justly  observes,  our  West 
dia  colonists  have  been  singularly  wanting  in  literary  talents; 
and  the  rule  is  general,  that  when  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  a 
country  are  unintellectual,  the  reports  of  strangers  rarely  do  it 
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justice.  Besides  the  intrinsic  value  of  Dr.  Davy's  work,  it  also 
appears  at  a  most  critical  moment  in  colonial  history.  The 
universal  conviction,  that  the  government  of  the  colonies  by  the 
Colonial  Office  is  a  failure,  discreditable  and  costly  to  us  at 
home — disastrous  and  hateful  to  the  colonists  abroad — ^must  lead 
to  a  new  combination  of  supreme  authoritv,  and  to  a  better 
division  of  adminisixative  powers.  Self-gove^ent  is  an  excel- 
lent colonial  principle.  Its  complete  success  in  the  case  of 
Canada  has  oeen  triumphantly  proved.  At  the  banquet 
given  the  other  day  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  as  a  tribute  for  his 
share  in  securing  that  success,  seven*  secretaries  of  state  for  the 
colonies  joined  at  this  banquet  to  eulogize  an  untried  system, 
which,  in  depriving  them  of  power,  has  at  least  given  us  momen- 
tary peace.  But  self-government  alone  will  not  guide  our 
colonial  affairs  prosperously ;  and  it  remains  for  such  works  as 
Dr.  Davy's  to  open  the  way  to  the  development  of  that  system,  by 
showing  how  the  British  empire  may  be  legitimately  and  safely 
enlarged;  for  no  delusion  was  ever  more  c^ross  than  that  which 
now  prevails  in  Downing-street,  that  the  limitation  of  our 
colonial  possessions  ia  poaMle,  To  abandon  region  after  region, 
as  these  confessedly  incapable  ministers  actually  began  in  South 
Africa,  will  very  soon  be  found  pregnant  with  ills  worse  than 
even  Cafl&re  wars.  It  is  surely  poor  penitence  for  past  sins  that 
thus  begins  with  misconduct  in  new  form&  On  this  occasion, 
Lord  John  Russell,  incomparably  the  least  incapable  of  these 
'  seven  wise  men,'  mentioned  with  much  truth,  although  in  far 
too  imaginative  a  vein,  and  too  despondingly,  the  ^  three  epochs 
of  colonial  government  There  was,'  he  remarked,  *  the  period 
when  the  colonists  from  this  country  were  like  the  children  of  a 
Highland  cottage,  allowed  to  stray  where  they  liked,  with  little 
protection  or  shelter,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  first  breeze, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  risk  of  falling  down  the  crag,  or  being 
lost  in  the  mist  that  surrounded  them.  Then  arrived  a  period 
when,  by  petty  commercial  restrictions  and  by  insignificant 
financial  projects,  it  was  attempted  to  derive  those  advantages 
from  the  colonies,  which  could  only  be  obtained  from  their  trade 
and  their  freedom.  It  bad  been  said  by  a  statesman,  who  was  a 
wit  as  well,  that  the  "  American  war  was  caused  by  a  secretary 
of  state,  who  bethought  him  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  to  open 
his  despatches."     Even  the  fatal  reverses  of  the  American  war 


•  The  names  of  these  seven  repentants  deserve  ft  reeorJ.  They  are — Lord 
Glenelg,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Earl  Grev,  Sir  John  Pakinjrton,  liord  Montcaf;lo.  the 
Duke  of  Neweastle,  and  Lord  Jolin  Rnssell ;  and  naekcd  by  their  re»|>ective 
under  8ecn*tanes,  they  exhibit  as  extraordinary  a  mass  of  abased  talents  as 
ever  roiaruled  a  great  nation. 
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did  not  open  the  eyes  of  our  government,  and  the  same  system 
was  continued  for  many  years.  There  was  no  greater  instance 
of  it  than  Canada.  But,  happily,  the  time  of  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  colonies,  he  trusted,  was  likewise  past;  and, 
with  regard  to  Canada,  at  all  events  they  were  now  trying  the 
system  of  allowing  people  quite  capable  of  discerning  theii:  own 
interests  to  govern  themselves  without  obstruction.  That  system 
was  so  new  that  it  required  no  ordinary  abilities,  judgment,  and 
temper  to  carry  it  successfully  into  eflfect     Such,  then,  was  the 

f  roper  field  for  merits  like  those  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
t  had  been  his  duty  to  act  the  part  of  a  constitutional  king  over 
a  province  which  had  greatly  prospered  and  increased  under  his 
care,  the  population  of  which  had  risen  from  little  more  than 
1,000,000  to  2,000,000,  the  revenues  of  which  had  increased 
from  J*400,000  to  0^1,200,000  per  annum,  and  the  exports  and 
imports  of  which  showed  year  by  year  the  evidences  of  growing 
trade  and  improving  industry.  He  was  himself  one  of  those  who 
had  continually  agreed  with  the  Governor-General  in  the  policy 
he  had  pursued;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  that  mag- 
nificent province — ^whether  it  wished  to  remain  connected  with 
us  in  loyalty  to  the  same  sovereign,  or  whether  other  views 
actuated  the  majority  of  the  population — he  hoped  that  the 
friendly  feelings  which  had  hitherto  subsL<5ted  between  them  and 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  continue  and  always  be 
maintained/ 

Certainly  a  friendly  separation  is  better  than  a  colonial  rebel- 
lion. Adam  Smith  taught  that  good  lesson  in  his  day.  But 
the  statesman  is  still  wanting  who  can  devise  the  means  of  a 
more  intimate  union  between  all  the  colonies  and  these  islands 
without  thus  contemplating  complacently  even  a  voluntary 
severance.  If  the  conditions  of  such  continued  union  are 
complex,  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  North  American 
republic,  every  year  becoming  more  extensive,  without  increasing 
weakness  or  disproportionate  cost,  justifies  the  belief  that  a  like 
result  is  not  impossible  in  the  government  of  the  British  empire, 
heterogeneous  as  its  elements  may  be. 

Dr.  Davy  has  examined  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  this 
spirit  His  survey  of  them  is  limited  to  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands,  exclusively  of  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Bermuda,  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  beiiig  devoted  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Trinidad,  Guiana,  Antigua,  and  the  Towns.  The  rest 
treats  of  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  Montserrat, 
St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  and  Dominica 

The  author  s  conclusion  justifies  negro  emancipation,  and  is 
favourable  to  the  steady  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands,  if  our  efforts  shall  be  generally  as  well 
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directed  as  those  of  considerable  numbers  of  them,  in  Barbadoes, 
for  example,  have  been.  His  description  of  the  improvement  in 
that  colony  is  too  positive  and  too  clear  to  be  doubted  of,  mar- 
vellous as  the  results  will  be  thought  by  many  who  have  taken  a 
desponding  view  of  the  fortunes  of  the  West  Indies  : — 

*  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  view  agriculture  more  in  the  light 
Off  a  seience,  and  to  consider  the  making  of  sugar  more  as  a  chemical 
process  to  be  directed  by  science.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
dulled  labour,  and  a  firmer  confidence  in  the  advantages  of  implemental 
husbandry,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  extending 
education  to  the  labouring  claw.  The  advantages  resulting  from 
agricultural  societies  are  becoming  more  appreciated ;  in  bri^,  through* 
out  the  community  there  appears  to  be  an  advance,  and  that  founded 
not  on  what  is  specious  and  may  be  deceptive^but  on  what  we  are  sure 
is  sound  and  should  be  enduring — viz.,  greater  enlightemnent,  greater 
exertion,  greater  economy. 

'  Particidar  instances  are  not  wanting,  which  may  be  adduced  in 
confirmation. 

'  I  shall  mention  a  few,  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  By  a  change 
m  the  system  of  culture,  the  adoption  of  that  improved  system  in 
use  as  already  mentioned  in  the  Leeward  district,  estates  which  for 
sine  years  previously  averaged  a  produce  not  exceeding  87  hc^heads^ 
in  184(8  yielded  207  hogsheads. 

*  Ev^i  by  a  more  c^ureful  culture,  a  better  tillage^  better  weeding, 
without  any  change  of  system  the  produce  has  been  greatly  increased. 
On  one  estate,  the  proprietor  by  adopting  this  method  obbained  from 
50  acres,  180  hogsheads  of  sugar,  112  more  than  he  had  previously 
procured  from  100  acres  cultivated  with  less  care,  the  yield  from  them 
not  exceediDg  68  hogsheads.  There  was  no  marked  dmerence  in  the 
seasons. 

'A  planter  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  advocating  the  use  of 
the  plough  and  other  efficient  implements,  and  has  set  the  example  on 
his  own  properiy,  has  stated  that  by  substituting  the  plough  for  the 
hoe,  work,  which  with  the  former  cost  SO  doUars,  with  the  latter  was 
leduoed  to  seven^  and  was  as  well  done ;  land  so  tilled  had  yielded  him 
foor  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

*  On  a  property  on  which  sugar  has  been  made  by  the  vacuum  pan, 
under  careful  and  skilled  management,  there  has  been  a  gain  of  25  per 
cent.  The  ordinary  proportion  of  juice  obtained  from  the  canes  is 
about  50  per  cent.,  by  improv^nents  in  the  mill,  the  quantity  has  been 
increased  to  60  without  injury  to  the  megass  as  fuel ;  and  where  steam 
power  has  been  used,  even  to  70. 

'  The  scope  for  improvement,  of  which  these  are  a  few  examples, 
seems  ahnost  to  be  xmlimited,  increasing  always  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  and  making  progress  always  if  there  be  energy  and 
industry  ready  to  bring  that  knowledge  into  action ;  and  very  recently 
we  have  had  proof  corroborative  that  this  influence  is  not  imaginary  or 
overstrained,  in  the  great  and  increasing  produce  of  sugar  that  haa 
been  obtained  season  after  season. 
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*  Let  us  imagine  Barbadoes  an  example  in  point  and  the  improvements 
commenced  carried  farther ;  science  and  skill  brought  to  the  aid  of 
industry  as  much  as  possible ;  an  educated  peasantry,  an  enlightened 
proprietary;  no  means  wasted,  no  resources  neglected!  then,  we  appre* 
hend,  more  than  existing  difficulties  would  be  got  over ;  her  coni^tion. 
would  be  more  secure  and  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period ;  and 
what  is  more,  she  would  be  able  to  compete  with,  and  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  free  over  slave  labour,  and  thereby  afford  a  demonstration  of 
a  great  truth — viz.,  that  what  is  right  in  principle  is  right  in  practice. 
Even  at  present,  indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  superiority  is  not 
already  on  her  side.  Before  I  left  the  West  Indies,  I  heard  in  conver- 
sation an  opinion  expressed  to  this  effect  by  intelligent  planters,  and  I 
have  now  before  me  calculations  in  proof  at  it,  and  these  made  before 
the  rate  of  fidd  labour  was  materially  reduced.  The  price  of  land 
would  seem  also  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Up  to  1846,  when 
their  retains  were  estimated  at  irom  ten  to  thirty  per  cent.,  estates 
sold  for  as  much  in  most  instances  as  before  emancipation^  and  some- 
times even  at  a  higher  rate ;  that  is  when  the  slaves  on  the  property 
were  included  in  the  purchase, — an  occurrence  this,  which  formerly 
would  have  been  pronounced  impossible.  That  the  capital  required 
and  invested  in  fame  of  slavery  was  greater,  cannot  be  questioned,  nor 
that  the  risks  then  were  greater ;  risks  of  every  kind,  even  of  Kfe  as 
well  as  of  property;  and  this  moreover  we  are  sure  of,  that  were 
slavery  now  to  be  offered  as  a  boon  to  the  planters,  it  would  be  rejected 
as  a  curse.' — pp.  144-148. 

His  valuable  table  of  the  increase  of  sugar  raised  throughout 
the  world  in  1828  and  1850  confirms  this  opinion.  In  1828,  it 
was  441,300  tons,  in  1850,  1,243,000  tons.  In  1828,  the  slav^- 
produced  sugar  was  419,300  tons,  the  firee-produced  only  22,000 
tons.  In  1850,  the  free-produced  amounted  to  700,000  tons,  and 
the  slave-produced  to  543,500  tons  only.  (p.  31.) 

Dr.  Davy  demonstrates  how  all  the  requirements  of  culture 
and  improvement  can  be  provided  out  of  the  internal  resources 
of  the  West  Indian  populations,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
precarious  and  expensive  supplies  of  Coolies^  or  Chinese,  or 
African,  or  white  mimigration.  The  objections  to  such  immi- 
gration are  most  powerfully  stated.  In  all  classes,  the  dis- 
proportion of  the  sexes  destroys  all  bope  of  an  ordinarily  good 
social  condition  among  these  people.  The  excess  of  males  in  the 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  American  immigrant  popula- 
tion is  sixty-five  per  cent,  over  the  females.  In  the  Coolie 
population  it  is  fifty-eight  per  cent.  Among  the  native  bom  of 
the  iRlanda,  the  females  are  slightly  more  numerous  than  the 
male& 

Then  although  the  Coolie  and  African  immigrants  are  extra- 
ordinarily healthy,  both  have  been  exposed  to  great  oppres- 
sions, and  their  history  is  asserted  on  the  highest  audiority 
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to  be,  '  almost  without  exception,  little  less  painful  than  that  of 
the  slave  trade — the  one^  as  it  has  been  commonly  conducted, 
being  as  much  a  mercenary  transaction  as  the  other,  having  in 
view  merely  one  object,  the  profit  of  the  planters — not  the 
general  ^ood  of  society, — not  the  promotion  of  a  well-organized 
commimity,  united  by  commerce  and  worthy  interesta' 

Lord  Harris,  the  distinguished  governor  of  Trinidad, — the 
worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire — ^the  Indian  general, — has  denounced 
the  neglect  of  the  home  government  in  regard  to  the  certain 
results  of  emancipation  if  left,  along  with  so  much  of  our  colonial 
administration,  to  the  'chapter  of  accidents' — and  Dr.  Davy 
recommends  that  his  lordship's  'words  of  wisdom'  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  portals  of  the  colonial  office  in  letters  of  gold. 
Nor  is  it  too  late  to  make  the  reproach  tell : — '  One  of  the  many 
errors,'  says  his  lordship,  '  committed  since  emancipation,  is  the 
little  attention  paid  to  any  legislation  having  for  its  end  tlie  for- 
mation of  society  on  true,  sound,  and  lasting  principles.  That 
such  an  object  could  be  obtained  at  once  was  not  to  be  expected ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  had  proper  measures  been  adopted,  much 
greater  progress  might  have  been  made.  As  the  question  at 
present  stands,  a  race  has  been  freed,  but  a  society  has  not  been 
formed.  Liberty  has  been  given  to  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  indi- 
viduals, who  can  only  comprehend  licence ;  a  share  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  and  duties  of  civilized  society  has  been  granted 
to  them — tney  are  only  capable  of  enjoying  its  vicea' 

These  words  were  written  in  184i8,  and  addressed  to  the 
British  minister.  In  1850  the  writer  of  them  passed  an  ordi- 
nance in  the  coloDy  of  Trinidad,  in  order  to  introduce  a  special 
reform  of  the  evil,  so  far  as  concerned  the  Cooliea  The  attempt 
{H-omised  much,  but  strange  to  say,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Eiu*! 
Grey,  refused  to  legalize  the  ordinance,  which  was,  therefore,  'with- 
drawn, with  the  worst  result — leading  to  the  breaking  of  engage- 
ments, insecurity  of  labour,  to  vagrancy,  to  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  planters,  and  to  disease,  misery,  and  starvation,  in  a  large 
number  of  instances,  on  the  part  of  the  labourera'     (p.  310.) 

The  want  of  better  legislation  is  shown  by  Dr.  Davy  in  other 
respects.  The  labourers  hold  their  cottages  upon  the  most  pre- 
canous  tenure,  being  liable  to  be  expelled  at  a  day's  notice.   The 

Slanters  are  on  their  part  insecure  of  the  labourer's  services  from 
ay  to  day.  Land  is  usually  apportioned  to  the  labourers  in  lieu 
of,  or  part  payment  of  wages — a  sort  of  truck  abuse  of  property. 
Hence  the  master  is  unsafe,  and  the  men  are  discontented.  With 
reason,  therefore,  our  author  asks, — why  better  laws  should  not 
regulate  these  matters  ? — and  secure  just  dealings  between  the 
two  classes  ? 
The  marked  superiority  of  the  black  labourer  s  condition  where 
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he  has  a  freehold  in  the  soil,  is  very  striking.     Speaking  of  the 
Antigua  labourers,  Dr.  Davy  says : 

*  Of  their  improved  state,  as  regards  their  material  wants,  the 
evidences  are  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind.  Three  fourths  of  the  laboiurers, 
we  are  informed,  have  cottages  of  their  own,  generally  near  the  estates 
on  which  th^  work,  forming  villages  or  hamlets,  of  which  there  are 
as  many  as  87,  all  built  since  emancipation,  and  each  possessing  a  small 
freehold,  the  land  attached  seldom  exceeding  half  an  acre,  oftener 
under  that.  They  are  described  as  having  a  pride  in  the  erection  and 
adornment  of  these  cottages,  in  the  possession  of  property  of  their 
own,  in  striving  to  raise  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  social  intercourse, 
and  in  promoting  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  their  children.  Sir 
Robert  Horsford,  reporting  on  their  condition  in  1845,  remarks,  speak- 
ing of  the  labotu-er, — "  The  calabash  or  gourd  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  carry  his  provisions  to  the  field  have  in  all  cases  been 
replaced  by  the  neat  covered  tin  saucepan ;  his  cottage,  in  addition  to 
articles  of  furniture  far  beyond  his  condition  of  life,  is  now  supplied 
with  plates,  dbhes,  knives  and  forks,  drinking  glasses,  and  all  the 
many  domestic  appliances  which  were  wholly  unappreciated  in  his 
days  of  bondage."  He  adds,  "  a  coat  of  superfine  cloth,  a  black  hat 
of  thcr  best  description,  waistcoat  and  trowsers  in  good  keeping,  gloves, 
and  an  umbrella,  or  light  walking  cane,  are  all  indispensable  on  Sundays 
or  holidays;  and  the  female  portion  of  this  class  oi  society  are  not  be- 
hind their  sisters  of  the  superior  ranks  in  throwing  into  shade  the 
extravagance  of  the  male,  and  walk  forth  on  these  occasions  of  festivity, 
in  all  the  costly  garniture  of  the  latest  fashions." 

*  Further  we  are  informed,  and  it  is  more  to  their  credit,  and  marks 
a  different  feeling  from  these  little  excesses  in  dress,  that  many  friendly 
societies  are  established  amongst  them,  with  which  12,588  persons  are 
connected ;  and  also  that  they  are  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
Savings  Bank  lately  instituted.  Their  attention  to  the  education  of 
their  children  is  not  so  satisfactory,  nor  so  clearly  increasing.' — 
pp.  390-392. 

Dr.  Davy  reports  severely  upon  the  general  absence  of  proper 
means  of  education  for  the  poor  in  the  West  Indies,  and  of  in- 
tellectual adviuicement  in  the  richer  classes — on  the  deficiency 
of  public  libraries — and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  the  public 
press  and  public  tastea  What  may  be  effected  by  suitable  in- 
struction with  the  negro  children  is  well  shown  in  the  accoimt  of 
the  Codrington  College  Estate  School  in  Barbadoes.  The  results 
of  a  wise  reform  by  tne  simple  means  of  sending  out  a  capable 
master  from  England,  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  multiply  such 
results  by  properly  increasing  the  supply  of  such  means  of 
success. 

*  When  I  visited  that  school,'  says  Dr.  Davy,  *  in  October,  1848,  the 
number  of  attending  children  was  250.  I  have  rarely  witnessed  a 
busier  or  more  pleasing  scene  of  intelligent  activity.  Every  room, 
even  that  intended  for  a  kitchen,  was  crowded;  where  the  smaller 
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children  were  congregated, — ^their  black  heads,  and  lustrous  eyes, 
most  conspicuous — I  was  reminded  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  they  were  so 
close  together.  Young  as  these  children  were,  from  four  to  five  years 
of  age,  they  were  learning  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  elder 
children  were  instructed  in  reading  and  writing :  the  second  class  of 
l>oys,  whilst  I  was  present,  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
were  questioned  during  the  lesson  as  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
regarding  the  names  of  places  and  persons ;  their  att^tion  was  kept 
on  the  alert,  and  an  interest  evidently  excited.  The  first  class  of  girls 
were  employed  at  the  time  in  writing,  and  their  writing  was  generally 
good.  All  these  children  were  of  the  coloured  race,  and  labourers. 
Those  whose  parents  were  employed  on  the  college  estate,  were  taught 
gratuitously;  others,  and  they  were  the  majority,  were  not  so  favoured, 
their  pargits  had  to  make  a  small  payment  for  them.  Large  as  this 
Bchool  then  was,  only  a  few  months  before — ^viz.,the  precedingChristmas, 
I  was  assured,  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  these 
the  estate  children.  The  vast  increase  was  owing  to  one  individual, 
the  Principal  of  the  college ;  to  the  improved  method  of  teaching  he 
introduced ;  to  his  vigilant  superintendence  to  secure  its  being  carried 
into  effect ;  and  to  the  cheering  and  exciting  influence  on  young  minds 
of  a  mind  such  as  his,  taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare  and  progress.* 
—pp.  96,  97. 

To  instruction  iu  letters,  the  new  Principal  added  industrial 
training:  the  boys  made  the  roads  and  their  own  skittle  ground 
He  haa  been  accaistomed  to  such  mixed  institutions  at  home, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  coloured  boys  were  of  quicker  capacities 
than  our  own  in  England.  Most  earnest  is  Dr.  Davy's  appeal  in 
fiftvour  of  the  increase  of  educational  establishments  to  turn 
their  capacities  to  account,  and  to  stay  the  ruin  now  threatening 
the  West  Indies  for  want  of  care. 

A  very  decided  opinion,  foimded  on  strong  grounds,  is  here 
given  in  favour  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  negro  race  and 
its  disposition  to  industrious  habits.  The  proofs  adduced  by 
Dr.  Davy  in  favour  of  the  docility  of  the  negroes  and  their  apt- 
ness for  learning  are  veiy  strong,  and  aggravate  our  reproach 
for  neglecting  them.  *  The  deficiency  of  education,'  he  says,  *  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  not  limited  to  the  labouring  classes.  It  ex- 
tends through  aU  society.' 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  related  of  the  conduct  of  master 
and  men  at  a  time  of  distress. 

*  A  proprietor  in  Barbadoes,  who,  by  the  liberality  and  justice  of  his 
dealings  with  his  labourers,  had  g^ain^  their  confidence  and  good  will, 
in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties,  continued  for  a  time  to  pay  them  at  the 
old  rate  of  wages.  When  he  found  he  could  do  this  no  longer,  he 
called  them  together,  stated  his  case,  and  how  he  was  compelled  to 
make  a  reduction  in  their  daily  pay,  or  to  cease  to  employ  them.  He 
was  proprietor  of  three  estates,  one  of  which  he  had  recently  become 
poatessed  of.    Except  those  employed  on  this  estate,  who  were  not 
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well  aoqnainted  with  him,  all  the  laboorers  assented  to  his  terms;  the 
others  dectining  them  strock  work — a  conduct  that  called  forth  the 
.good  feeling  of  the  former,  who,  unsolicited,  offered  to  keep  the  third 
estate  in  eullavartio&  by  extra  labour,  and  on  any  pay  he  could  i^ord. 
This  gentleman  had  become  what  he  was  firom  a  humble  beginning  by 
his  industry  and  skilL  He  had  so  gained  the  hearts  of  his  labourers 
by  halntaally  paying  them  daily,  «id  with  exactness  attainable  only 
by  this  method,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  day  that  each  was 
employed.  Much  of  the  woik  on  his  estates,  such  as  weeding,  cutting 
the  cane,  and  making  the  sugar,  was  paid  for  by  the  job,  creating  a 
common  interest.' — p.  143. 

The  men  of  colour  or  of  mixed  ori^  who  have  become 
xnembers  of  the  legislative  assemblies  in  Barbadoes,  are  men- 
tioned as  eloquent  and  able  speakers.  The  negroes,  too,  find  in 
Dr,  Davy  a  powerful  and  zealous  eulogist,  who  refutes  the  sur- 
prising mistakes  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  on  this  head. 

'  As  labourers,'  he  insists, '  both  women  and  men  are  allowed  to  be 
efficient,  and  with  ordinary  motives  to  exertion,  such  as  fair  wageSi 
justly  and  regularly  pai^  and  liberal  treatment,  not  wanting  in 
industry.  It  is  a  mistake  ofben  committed  to  suppose  that  the  African 
is  by  nature  idle  and  indolent,  less  inclined  to  work  than  the  European. 
It  is  a  mistake  I  perceive  even  fallen  into  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
race.  Thus  a  son  of  their  distinguished  advocate,  Mr.  WUberforoe,  the 
present  ]^hop  of  Oxford,  speaks  of  them  as  '*  a  people  who  naturally 
iiated  labour,  and  who  would  sink  into  absolute  indolence  from  the 
want  of  the  proper  stimulants  to  mental  exertion."  He  makes  this 
remark,  comparing  them  with  ''  our  peasants  at  home  who  love  labour 
for  the  sake  of  labour."  This,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  remarking,  is  a 
mistake  foimded  on  ignorance.  What  I  have  witnessed  convinces  me 
of  it.  The  vigorous,  quick  walk  of  the  negro  going  to  his  work ;  the 
untiring  zest  and  exertions  made  by  negro  lads  on  a  holiday  at  cricket, 
not  in  the  shade,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  sun ;  the  extra  labour  of  the 
negro  when  cultivating  his  own  plot  of  ground  in  propitious,  showery 
weather,  often  commencing  before  dawn,  by  moonlight,  and  recurring 
iio  it  after  the  day's  work ; — the  amount  of  work  they  willingly  imder- 
take ; — ^in  India  or  Ceylon  each  riding  or  carriage  horse  is  attended  by 
at  least  two  persons,  a  groom,  called  in  the  latter  a  horse  keeper,  and  a 
grass  cutter ; — in  Barbadoes  one  man  will,  with  the  aid  of  a  stable  boy, 
4}r  sometimes  without  any  aid,  take  charge  of  three  horses,  act  also  as 
coachman,  and  make  himself  otherwise  useful :  these  are  circumstances 
which  have  folly  convinced  me  that  he  neither  hates  labour,  nor  is 
naturally  indolent  when  he  has  a  motive  to  exertion.  Other  circum- 
stances might  be  adduced  in  corroboration,  such  as, — to  mention  one 
or  two, — the  willingness  with  which  he  undertakes  task  work,  and  the 
satisfaction  that,  when  so  engaged,  he  commonly  gives ;  the  industry 
and  perseverance  he  displays  in  reclaiming  ground,  an  acre  or  two,  or 
less,  which  he  may  have  purchased  in  fee,  and  from  a  waste,  bit  by  bit 
eha&ging  its  character  to  that  of  fertihty,  very  much  after  the  naanner 
^f  the  Maltese  peasant,  breaking  up  rocks,  collecting  soily  forming,  in 
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brief,  little  '^  campi  artificiali,"  and  out-doing  even  the  Maltese  peasant 
in  one  respect — ^viz.,  in  turning  to  account  each  small  portion  as  soon  as 
reclaimed  by  cropping  it  at  once.  He  who  has  witnessed,  as  I  have, 
this  indefatigable  and  provident  industry,  will  be  disposed  probably  to 
over-rate  rather  than  imder-rate  the  activity  of  the  negro,  and  his  love 
of,  or  rather  I  would  say  his  non-aversion  to  labour,  for  I  believe  com- 
paratively few  even  of  our  English  peasants  truly  "  love  labour  for 
the  sake  of  labour."  In  the  best  of  them  labour  is  an  acquired  habit, 
and  habit,  according  to  the  old  adage,  is  second  nature,  and  so  too 
with  the  negppo.' — 'pp.  88-02. 

The  West  Indies  have  had  their  worthiea  One  of  them  was 
Josiah  Steel,  a  relative  of  Sir  Bichard,  and  in  his  youth  a 
reporter  of  the  Spectator's  famous  taJe  of  the  unprincipled  white 
man,  Inkle,  and  his  victim  the  poor  Indian  girl,  Yarico.  Mr. 
Steel  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  our  modern  philanthropists. 
At  a  very  advanced  age  he  came  to  Barbadoes  to  reside  on  his 
estates,  where  his  humane  reforms  in  favour  of  the  negroes 
tended  greatly  to  his  own  profit  An  anecdote  is  told  of  his 
soon  getting  an  insight  into  the  appropriation  of  the  good  things 
by  his  agent  The  finest  sheep  and  other  animals  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  very  poultry,  which  were  shown  to  him  by  a  negro  atten- 
dant, and  which  he  desired  should  be  reserved  for  the  table, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  market,  could  not  be  had.  They  were 
all  the  agent's  private  stock !  Mr.  Steel  was  as  zealous  in 
advocating  the  improvement  of  the  young  white  inhabitants  as 
in  advancing  the  condition  of  the  negroe&  Before  going  out  he 
was  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  and  soon 
formed  a  similar  society  on  the  island,  ^  which  was  suppressed, 
says  Dr.  Davy,  *by  unworthy  jealousies.'  He  was  one  of  the 
West  India  proprietors  deserving  a  record,  who  wished  in  the 
last  century  to  prepare  the  slaves  for  emancipation  by  improving 
their  minds  and  their  condition  in  servitude. 

Dr.  Davy's  very  powerful  vindication  of  the  African,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  West  Indies,  after  going  through  the  trials 
of  slavery,  includes  the  independent  Haitians  (p.  89).  The 
facts  which  he  adduces  are  irresistible,  and  his  conclusion  from 
these  facts,  modestly  as  it  is  stated,  must  stimulate  many  to  im- 
dertake  more  complete  inquiries  into  the  case.  *  Surely,'  he 
says,  'such  statements  (of  the  advancement  of  Haiti)  well 
deserve  attention,  especially  of  those  who  think  that  the  African 
race  are  incompetent  to  self-government,  or  to  taking  a  part  in 
such  government — on  opinion  widely  prevalent^  ana  even 
amongst  the  friends  of  the  race,  ovdng,  I  cann4>t  but  think,  to 
want  of  accurate  information,'  (p.  90.) 

The  Charity  Trust  Commissioners  will  here  find  work  pointed 
out  for  them.     General  Codrington  left  a  large  estate  for  a 
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college  in  Barbadoes,  for  purposes  *  too  long  neglected/  says  Dr. 
Davy.  By  the  terms  of  the  founder's  will,  the  professors  and 
scholars  of  his  college  were  to  *  be  obliged  to  study  and  practise 
physic  and  chirurgery,  as  well  as  divinity,  that  by  the  apparent 
usefulness  of  the  former  to  all  men,  they  might  both  endear 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  have  the  better  opportunity  of 
doing  good  to  men's  souls,  whilst  taking  care  of  their  bodies. 

In  addition  to  this  hint.  Dr.  Davy  offers  a  suggestion  respecting 
the  sanitaiy  value  of  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  invalids, 
which  the  conveniences  of  steam  navigation  now  render  avail- 
able to  many: — 

*  Were  men,'  says  he,  *  educated  at  this  college,  as  so  intended, 
expressly  as  missionaries,  and  especially  Africans^  and  instructed  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  divinity,  how  efficient  they  might  prove  in  pro- 
moting civilization  in  Africa,  and  in  introducing  Christianity  there. 
Further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  this  college  from  its  salu- 
brious situation,  and  the  mild  tropical  climate  it  enjoys,  is  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  students  at  our  universities,  such  as  may  be  threatened 
with  pulmonary  consumption,  or  are  labouring  under  any  chronic 
ailment  of  the  air  passages,  so  common  in  the  northern  regions.  The 
voyage  itself  will  be  beneficial,  especially  in  the  cooler  months — our 
winter  ones;  and  the  course  of  reading  need  not  be  interrupted.' — 
p.  523. 

Whichever  way  the  subject  of  appointments  to  the  public 
service  is  considered,  the  reform  on  that  head,  promised  with  due 
solemnity  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  deserves  the  most  serious 
attention.  Dr.  Davy  has  honestly  rebuked  the  Colonial 
Office  for  its  mismanagement  of  the  West  Indies  in  many  capital 
points,  but  in  none  has  he  more  properly  done  so  than  in 
denouncing  'the  little  encouragement  given  by  it  to  merit;' 
which  he  holds  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  intellectual 
condition  of  the  richer  white  inhabitants  of  the  West  India 
colonies.  The  following  passage  should  be  stereotyped  as  a 
heading  to  every  newspaper  published  in  those  colonies  for  the 
next  ten  years: — 

'  There  appears  to  be  here  a  deficiency  of  faith  in  the  powers  of 
science,  and  in  the  energies  of  mind  directed  to  useful  and  improving 
purposes,  and  consequently  a  lukewarmness  in  all  scientific  matters, — 
and  in  high  thoughts  and  aspirations,  without  which  no  people,  no 
society  has  made  distinguished  progress.  The  climate  bears  the  blame, 
but  not,  I  think,  justly,  considering  what  has  already  been  accom- 
pUshed ;  and  how  in  the  East  Indies,  under  stronger  motives,  so  much 
more  has  been  effected.  Other  causes  are  probably  more  concerned, 
such  as  mainly  the  little  encouragement  given  hy  the  Home  government 
to  merit,  the  Httle  or  no  aid  afforded  by  government  to  any  liberal 
institutions  in  our  colonies; — its  total  neglect  of  science  there,  and 
more  than  that,  its  absolute  discouragement  by  fiscal  exactions  of  the 
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ixitrcMltictioxi  of  practical  science, — ^for  example,  as  applied  to  the 
ixuproyanent  of  the  quidity  of  sugar  in  the  manofactiiring  prooess. 
Under  Uiese  circumstances,  is  it  surprising  that  the  libraries  should 
eonsist  chiefly — ^not  of  scientific  works  that  strengthen  the  mind,  but 
of  works  of  light  and  elegant  literature,  not  indeed  uninstructivCy 
but  nK)re  entertaming  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  an  attempt  by  private 
individuals  to  found  a  school  of  practical  chemistry  should  have 
failed,  or  that  the  only  periodical  with  any  pretensions  to  practical 
science,  *The  Agricultural  Reporter,'  is  continued  with  difficulty, 
"ttiough  the  subscription  to  it  is  only  one  dollar  a  year,  and  althou^ 
it  is  the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  the  West  Indies?* — p.  76,  77. 

Even  the  dreaded  diseases  of  the  West  Indies  may  be  lessened, 
and  often  avoided  by  saniteyy  precautions;  upon  which  head 
Dr.  Dayy  speaks  with  a  decision  becoming  his  profession  and  liie 
many  opportimities  he  has  had  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
On  other  important  points  his  work  will  become  a  text  book, 
and  tend  to  realize  his  wish,  that  our  colonies  may  prosper  for 
their  own  and  the  general  advantaga  Where  nature  is  so  boun- 
tifid,  it  is  sad  indeed  that  her  work  should  be  maired  by  oflicial 
neglect  or  erroneous  legislation. 


Aet.  V. — JECiatory  ofEwropefrom  the  Fallof  Kapoleon  t»1815  to  the 
Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
Bart.   Svo.   Yok.  IL  and  IIL     Edinburgh :  Blackwood. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  cannot  be  charged  with  keeping  us  wait- 
ing for  the  volumes  he  has  announced.  Whatever  fiaults  are 
attributed  to  him,  he  certaiidy  deserves  the  praise  due  to  diligent 
conscientious  labour  to  redeem  the  pledges  he  has  given.  It  is 
about  two  years  since  he  announced  his  intention  to  continue  the 
History  of  Europe  from  the  year  1815  to  the  present  tima  Very 
shortly  afterwards,  the  first  volume  appeared,  and  now  we  have 
before  us  the  second  and  the  third,  which  are  portly  octavos  of 
above  seven  hundred  pages  each.  From  the  rapidity  with  whicJi 
the  latter  volumes  have  passed  through  the  press,  the  third  hav- 
ing been  published  vnthm  six  months  of  the  second,  it  might  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  many  proofs  of  haste  in  the  com- 
position ;  and  a  very  cursorv  perusal  suffices  to  discover  faults 
arising  from  this  cause,  whicn,  we  hope,  will  be  revised  and  cor- 
rected in  future  editiona 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  like  these  volumes  much  bett^ 
than  we  did  the  first — ^partly  because  the  materials  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  historian  are  of  greater  interest,  especially  whea 
viewed  in  the  light  of  present  events ;  and  partly  because  we 
have  more  of  narrative,  and  less  of  oracular  teaching  and  prophe- 
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eying.  Doubtless  to  those  who  sympathize  with  the  author's 
political  views,  liie  opening  chapter  was  as  a  pleasant  banquet 
served  up  of  viands  that  are  becoming  extinct,  and  the  taste 
of  which  called  up  the  remembrance  of  many  a  bygone  feast. 
At  the  very  time  when  Lord  Derby  was  declaring  that  the  esta- 
blishment  of  free  trade  was  a  fait  dccompli,  and  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  adopt  a  policy  in  accordance  with  it,  it  must  have  afforded 
some  consolation  to  the  staunch  protectionists  and  tories  of  the 
old  school,  to  have  an  assurance  from  the  historian  of  Europe^ 
that,  by  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws 
England's  sun  was  rapidly  declining,  and  her  glory  would  soon 
be  frbding  amidst  the  departing  memories  of  the  past  We  are 
liberal  enough  to  be  able  to  say,  chacun  ct  son  gout,  and  we 
would  not  deny  to  the  portly,  rosy-cheeked,  broad-acred  adherents 
of  a  buried  system  the  luxury  of  condoling  over  their  wine,  on 
their  being  the  forlorn  inhabitants  of  a  country  in  which  there 
is  nothing  worth  living  for,  and  which  is  on  the  way  to  ruin. 

Still  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  what  so  pleased  them  was 
not  exactly  to  our  taste ;  and  we  are  happy,  in  these  volumes,  to 
meet  with  Sir  Archibald  on  his  proper  field — ^that  of  history. 
It  is  true  that  his  narrative  is  pretty  liberally  interspersed  widi 
political  reflections,  most  of  which  appear  to  us  not  of  the  wisest 
character,  and  which,  being  uttered  over  changes  which  indicate 
that  the  world  is  forsaking  his  views,  have  a  mournful,  frmereal 
tona  Yet  having  read  and  re-read  his  former  work,  and  having 
paid  some  attention  to  so  much  as  he  has  published  of  this,  we 
Lave  become  used  to  his  manner,  and  are  patient  under  it  We 
did  once  wish  that  our  guide  had  a  more  cheerful  voice  and  a 
less  antiquated  attire.  But  we  are  reconciled  to  his  peculiarities 
DOW.  They  can  do  us  no  harm  :  so  we  listen  respectfully  to  his 
information,  and  are  thankful  for  it 

Deeming  it  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  review  the  whole 
of  these  volumes,  which  trace  the  annals  of  England,  France, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Naples,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  Turkey,  and 
Kussia  during  eventful  years,  we  propose  to  notice  briefly — 
availing  ourselves  of  the  guidance  of  our  author — ^two  of  the 
countries  on  which  he  dwells  at  length :  one  of  which  is  interest- 
ing from  its  past  glories  and  present  degradation — ^the  other  from 
the  threatening  attitude  in  which  it  is  now  arrayed  against  the 
civilization  and  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the .  work — the  first  of  the  second 
volume — embraces  the  history  of  Spain  from  the  peace  of  1814  to 
the  year  1820 ;  and  in  subsequent  chapters  the  affairs  of  that 
nation  are  brought  down  to  1823.  When  we  began  its  perusal 
we  felt  inclined  to  thank  the  author  for  reminding  us  that  there 
IB  Btill  such  a  kingdom  as  Spain.    Yet  the  reminder  awakened 
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melancholy  reflections.  We  thought  of  that  brilliant  court  whose 
splendours  dazzled  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Ferdinand  and  his  queen  sat  upon  the  throne,  swaying 
their  sceptre  over  a  realm  in  which  the  last  enemies  had  been 
conquered,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  one  greater  than  them- 
selves, who  bore  the  first  fruits  of  tribute  from  a  newly-discovered 
world.  We  remembered  that  their  successor,  Charles  V.,  was  at 
the  head  of  an  empire,  which  one  well  qualified  to  judge  has  said 
was  greater  than  Napoleon's,  even  when  he  was  at  the  summit  of 
his  fortunes.  And  now,  how  fallen  is  Spain  among  the  nations! 
Amidst  the  conferences  and  diplomatic  schemes  which  have  been 
going  on  for  months,  with  the  object  of  ranging  the  other  powers 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  that  contest  which  is  of  European 
interest  and  consequence,  her  name  has  not  been  mentioned  :  she 
has  not  been  asked  to  join  either  party.  The  government,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  the  descendants  of  a  people  once  greatest  in  the 
old  world,  and  wielding  proprietorship  over  the  new,  is  made  of 
no  account.  Spain  is  not,  indeed,  quite  sunk  into  oblivion.  The 
journals  furnish  scraps  of  intelligence  from  its  capital.  The  'Times' 
has  its  *  own  correspondent'  there  ;  but  his  letters  appear  infre- 
quently, and  we  question  if  they  are  read  with  much  interest, 
excepting  by  men  who  avoided  the  folly  of  throwing  their  money 
into  the  sea  by  the  almost  equal  folly  of  lending  it  on  the  faith 
of  Spanish  bonds. 

For  years  Spain  was  one  great  battle-field,  torn  and  wasted 
by  the  struggles  of  300,000  strangers.  True,  there  were  wit- 
nessed the  most  glorious  victories,  and  those  most  effectual  in 
bringing  the  contest  to  a  conclusion.  Yet  every  triumph  was 
bought  not  only  with  the  blood  of  the  soldier,  but  also  with  the 
want  and  misery  of  the  people.  No  kingdom  hailed  with  more 
delight  the  termination  of  the  strife,  nor  anticipated  with  more 
loyal  enthusiasm  the  restoration  of  the  sovereign.  Previously  to 
this  event,  however,  even  in  1812,  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz — ^the 
only  form  of  national  government  during  the  absence  and  capti- 
vity of  the  king — had  drawn  up  a  constitution  to  which  the 
government  was  to  be  conformed. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  this  constitution  is  not  after  the  mind 
of  Sir  Archibald.  Indeed  there  are  many  things  in  it  to  which 
we  should  take  exception.  Still,  the  strongest  objections  urged 
against  it  by  our  author  would  apply  to  the  practical  working  of 
our  own  constitution.  It  established  *  universal  suffrage.'  We 
have  not  universal  suffirage,  certainly ;  but  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community  are  looking  for 
a  change  in  this  direction — ^the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  shows 
that  in  the  most  momentous  matters  the  legislation  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  is  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  those  classes 
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to  which  the  franchise  is  denied.  '  The  king  had  a  veto  only 
twice  on  any  legislative  measure ;  if  proposed  to  him  a  third 
time  by  the  legislature  he  was  constrained  to  pass  the  measure, 
whatever  it  was !'  If  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  were  to 
carry  a  bill  in  which  the  country  felt  great  interest,  for  the  third 
time,  to  our  Queen,  it  would  scarcely  be  prudent,  perhaps  not  safe, 
for  her  ministers  to  withhold  her  sanction.  '  Finally,  to  aid  him  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  empowered  to  appoint  a 

Erivy  council  of  forty  members,  but  only  out  of  a  list  of  one 
undred  and  twenty  furnished  by  the  Cortes.'  Why,  in  compa- 
rison with  our  practice,  such  a  ride  was  favourable  to  royalty.  If 
our  sovereign  were  to  retain  a  ministry  after  it  had  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  parliament,  she  might  ere  long  find  herself  without 
supplies;  and  the  ministers  consenting  to  be  in  such  a  position 
would  run  great  risk  of  impeachment 

But  whatever  the  faults  or  excellencies  of  the  constitution,  on 
entering  Spain,  the  king  kn&w  of  a  proclamation  in  which  the 
Cortes  required  him  to  swear  to  it  as  a  condition  of  his  restora- 
tion, and  for  a  time  he  tacitly  accepted  that  condition.  But 
he  had  not  been  long  in  Spain — he  had  not  even  reached  his 
capital — when  he  gave  evidence  of  another  mind.  He  passed 
through  a  people  intoxicated  with  joy  at  his  return  and  the 
termination  of  the  weary  wai*.  They  had  been  so  long  without 
a  king  that  when  he  appeared  among  them  he  was  almost 
worshipped,  as  if  a  divinity  had  descended  in  their  midst 
Petitions  and  addresses — ^most  of  them,  we  suspect,  concocted  by 
the  priests — were  presented  to  him  from  the  villages  and  towns 
through  which  he  passed,  beseeching  him  to  disannul  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and  to  resume  the  unfettered  func- 
tions of  royalty.  A  wise  king  would  have  distrusted  this  abject 
enthusiasm :  a  good  king  would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  it 
It  recals  a  period  in  our  own  history :  a  period  of  which  our  author 
reminds  us.  *  The  joy,'  he  says,  *  was  universal ;  it  resembled 
that  of  the  English  when  they  awoke  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell,  to  the  bright  morning  of  the 
Restoration.'  Bright  morning,  indeed  !  If  we  remember  rightly, 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  given  a  juster  and  more  felicitous  description 
of  the  event  about  which  our  forefathers  went  well  nigh  mad.  It 
was  an  exchange  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  for  the  reign  of  the 
harlots. 

Ferdinand  willingly  jdelded  to  the  flattering  pressure  before 
time  had  weakened  its  force  or  diminished  its  warmth.  At 
Valencia  he  published  a  decree,  annulling  all  the  acts  of  the 
Cortes,  declaring  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  constitution,  and 
pronouncing  all  persons  traitors,  and  punishable  with  death,  wh© 
should  in  any  way  seek  to  establish  it     The  decree  contained 
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the  following  .sentences,  which  Sir  Archibald  has  put  in  italics : — 
'  I  detest,  I  abhor  despotism.  ...  I  will  treat  with  the  deputies 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  a  Cortes  l^allj  assembled.  .  .  .  No 
time  shall  be  lost  in  taking  the  proper  measures  for  the  assembling 
of  the  Cortes.'  (pp.  32,  33.) 

For  an  account  of  tlie  manner  in  which  he  realized  the  hopes 
suggested  by  these  words>  we  turn  to  the  work  itself : — 

*  The  king  had  pledged  his  royal  word  that  he  would  without  delay 
assemble  the  Cortes,  convoked  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  countiy,  and  with  their  aid  commence  the  formation  of 
laws  and  the  reforma^on  of  abuses  which  might  secure  the  happiness 
o£  his  subjects  in  both  hemispheres.  It  was  a  matter  of  little  d^culty 
in  Spain,  whatever  it  mig^t  be  elsewhere,  to  effect  such  a  reformation ; 
for  its  ancient  constitutions  contained  all  the  elements  of  real  freedom, 
and  its  inhabitants  could  tread  the  path  of  improvement  in  the  securest 
of  all  ways,  without  deviating  into  that  of  innovation. 

'  But  Ferdinand  did  not  do  this,  and  thence  have  arisen  boundless 
calamities  to  his  country,  lasting  opprobrium  to  himselfl  He  resumed 
the  sceptre  of  his  ancestors,  and  reified  as  an  absolute  monarch ;  but 
he  forgot  all  the  promises  so  solemnly  made  to  reign  with  the  aid  of  a 
Cortes  assembled  according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm.  He  feU  immediately  under  the  direction  of  a  camarilla,  com- 
posed of  priests  and  nobles,  who  incessantly  represented  to  him  that 
there  cotdd  in  Spain  be  no  constitutional  government,  and  ^at  the 
only  way  to  secure  either  the  stalnhty  of  the  throne  or  the  weHare  of 
ihe  kingdom  was  to  restore  everything  to  the  condition  in  whic^  it 
was  before  the  Bevdution.  He  was  not  slow  in  fc^lowing  their  advice. 
Disr^arding  a  patriotic  and  moderate  address  from  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  in  which  he  was  prayed  to  follow  \ip  the  gracious  intentionB 
professed  in  the  declaration  from  Valencia,  of  convcJdng  a  Cortes,  and 
establishing  with  their  concurrence  the  laws  which  were  to  eovem  th^ 
kingdom,  he  re-established  by  a  decree  from  Madrid  the  inquintion^ 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  recalled  the  Pope's  nuncio,  who  had  left 
toe  country  on  its  abolition  by  the  Cortes.' — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  85, 36. 

The  author  condenms  the  conduct  of  the  king,  but  in  t^rns 
which  we  think  far  too  mild.  Falsehood  and  perfidy  do  not  lose 
their  baseness  because  they  characterize  the  dealings  of  a  prince 
with  his  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  precise^  the  case  in 
which  the  historian  should  expose  their  defoimity,  and  use  the 
strongest  tenns  in  denoimcing  them. 

The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  from  the  very  first  merited  mxit 
exposure  and  censure.  When,  on  entering  the  kingdom,  he 
received  a  decree  from  the  Cortes,  forbidcdng  him  to  act  as 
king  without  accepting  the  constitution,  he  was  at  liberty  at 
once  to  refuse  their  dictation,  and  having  so  done,  to  throw 
himself  on  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation.  But  instead  of 
this^  he   came   into  the  kingdom  without  rejecting  the  terma 
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imposed — ^was  among  his  subjects  for  months  tacitly  acquiescing 
in  those  terms ;  he  availed  hunself  of  the  loyal  excitement  occa* 
giooed  by  his  return,  and  then  he  threw  off  the  mask  and  said 
he  would  assume  his  crown  without  any  conditions  whatever. 
Such  a  line  of  conduct,  if  pursued  in  private  life,  would  have 
dosed  decent  circles  agaonst  him,  and  stamped  him  as  a  man 
whom  it  was  not  safe  to  trust.  But  when,  in  addition,  having 
joined  to  the  act  by  which  he  disowned  the  authority  of  the 
dates,  a  solemn  dedaration  that  he  hated  despotism,  and  that 
he  would  take  measures  to  assemble  the  legal  representatives  of 
the  natioiv  he  afterwards  falsified  that  declaration  by  rdgning  as 
abedliite  sovereign,  refusing  to  call  together  the  national  deputies, 
re-impofluo^  the  l^ulen  yoke  <^  the  InquisitioQ,  and  re-establish- 
ing tike  very  worst  parts  of  the  old  system  of  government  imre- 
lieved  by  its  better  elements — ^we  feel  that  imfanuytia  is  the  only 
adjective  fit  to  qualify  his  conduct  And  we  could  unmoved 
have  heard  pronounced  over  him  the  divine  sent^M^  which  the 
messenger  of  Him  who  is  above  all  kings  once  spoke  in  the  ears 
id  trembling  royalty^  in  interpretation  of  the  fiery  diaracters 
traced  upon  the  waU,  '  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
art  found  wanting..  Qod  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and 
finished  i^^ 

Dreary  days  fidlowed  to  Spain.  The  king  reined  despotically; 
but  his  auoceas  had  this  alloy,  that  he  rdgned  over  one  of  the 
niosi  disteacted  and  miseraUe  nations  of  the  earth.  Notwith- 
standing the  adulations  with  which  the  people  had  welcomed 
bitn,  it  was  soon  seen  that  they  had  not  meant  to  give  him  un- 
limited power.  Discontent  spread  through  all  ranks  and  classes 
at  the  non-assembling  of  the  CortesL  But  this  only  led  to  more 
tyrannical  and  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  court 
Arrests  were  made  in  such  numbers  that  all  the  {»dsoiis  were 
fall,  and  among  the  captives  were  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
name,  and  the  most  fervent  patriotism.  The  old  woes  of  Spain 
then  returned  in  more  aggravated  form.  The  guerilla  bands^ 
which  had  contributed  so  much  towards  freeing  their  country 
from  foreign  oppression,  again  infested  the  roads,  but  turned 
their  arms  against  the  agents  and  adherents  of  the  restored 
government  Still  more  stem  and  cruel  grew  the  proceedings  of 
the  king.  Fresh  prisoners  were  thrown  into  the  overcrowded 
dni^^ns;  and  room  was  made  for  the  new  comers  by  putting 
the  former  occupants  to  death.  A  reign  of  terror  was  established 
^-only  a  Bourbon  pnnce,  instead  of  Bobespierre,  was  at  its 
head. 

A  better  idea  of  the  measures  enforced  cannot  be  given  than 
that  which  is  suggested  by  the  terms  of  a  proclamation  of  the 
governor  oi  Andahisia,  which  threatened  every  person  who  should 
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be  found  either  speaking  or  acting  against  Ferdinand  VIL  with 
death,  within  three  days,  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martiaL 
These  proceedings,  instead  of  destroying  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion, only  drove  it  into  concealment,  and  therefore  gave  it  a  more 
concentrated  character.  Secret  societies,  embracing  all  ranks  and 
dafises,  were  organized.  Conspiracies  were  formed ;  revolts 
ensued ;  some  of  them  led  by  men  whose  names  will  be  famous 
as  long  as  the  peninsular  campaigns  shall  move  the  interest  of  the 
human  heart  Still  the  blinded  government  went  on  its  evil  way. 
Infatuation,  like  that  which  possessed  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
seemed  to  have  seized  on  the  king.  He  thought  to  tyrannize 
over  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  In  the  midst  of  imiversal 
disaffection  a  decree  was  issued  re-establishing  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  restoring  their  possessions,  and  entrusting  to  their  direc- 
tion the  whole  education  of  the  country. 

Up  to  1820,  this  state  of  things  continued — or  rather  was 
getting  worse.  The  coimtry  grew  more  impoverished.  The 
treasury  exhibited  a  continually  increasing  void.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  became  more  arbitrary  and  cruel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  materials  of  revolution  were  accumulating.  A  single 
spark  emitted  outside  the  walls  of  Cadiz  sufficed  to  produce  a 
national  explosion.  During  the  year  1 81 9,  a  large  force  had  been 
assembled  there,  destined  for  the  insurrectionary  war  in  South- 
America  But  so  general  was  the  detestation  of  the  government, 
that  disloyalty  prevailed  in  the  army,  and  while  the  soldiers 
waited  the  period  of  embarkation,  a  conspiracv  was  formed 
among  them,  the  object  of  which  was  to  set  up  tne  constitution 
of  1812.  It  was  headed  by  Riego,  a  man  who  had  fought  for 
his  king  and  country  against  the  French,  and  afterwards  had 
spent  years  of  captivity  for  his  fidelity  to  the  same  cause.  At 
first,  the  rising  was  successful,  nearly  all  the  soldiers  joining  the 
standard  of  insurrection,  and  Riego,  with  Quiroga,  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  But  thii-teen  thousand 
under  the  command  of  General  Freyre,  were  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  check  the  revolt 

Riego  separated  from  Quiroga,  in  order  to  obtain  recruits — 
failed  m  his  mission — saw  his  ranks  rapidly  diminishing,  and,  at 
length,  weary  and  starving,  with  only  three  hundred  followers,  he 
had  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  But,  meanwhile,  the  news 
of  the  insurrection  had  spread  throughout  Spain,  and  every- 
where awakened  a  corresponding  movement  The  pillar  of  the 
constitution  was  set  up  in  all  the  towns — and  in  a  little  less  than  a 
month  from  the  time  when  Riego  left  the  Isle  of  Leon  to  seek 
additions  to  his  scanty  force — the  field  of  strife  presented  on  the 
one  side,  a  nation — on  the  other,  one  man.  Ferdinand,  in  his 
distress,   was  very  compliant     He  published  his  resolution  to 
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ocmvene  the  Cortes,  and  to  do  anything  which  the  good  and  wishes 
of  his  people  demanded.  The  next  day  there  appeared  a  pro- 
damation  of  his  determination  to  swear  to  the  constitution 
promulgated  in  1812. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes,  he  took  the  oath,  which  was 
administered  to  lum  by  the  Archbishop  of  Seville;  and  declared 
that  his  government  should  be  in  accordance  with  it  And  yet, 
in  troth,  he  who  had  shown  himself  a  tyrant  when  he  was  able 
to  be  tyrannical,  and  who  gave  a  smiling  consent  to  a  constitu- 
tion which  limited  his  power,  was  but  the  same  man,  unchanged, 
save  that  he  had  put  on  another  dress  from  the  wardrobe  of 
dissimulation,  with  which  he  was  too  familiar.  He  was  soon 
found  plotting  against  the  constitution  to  which  he  had  solemnly 
sworn.  Once  he  thought  that  he  might  overturn  it.  On  his 
own  authority,  he  appointefd  a  captain-general  of  Castile,  so 
as  tc  have  the  military  at  his  disposal.  This  purpose  was 
baffled  by  the  constitutional  general  refusing  to  cede  his  place 
on  an  illegal  warrant.  Convicted  of  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment which  he  had  adopted,  he  whined  out  a  protest,  that  he 
had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  illegal — he  would  do  whatever 
was  demanded  of  him.  And  on  being  saluted  with  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  populace  of  Madrid  for  his  duplicity,  'overcome 
with  terror,'  says  the  historian,  *  and  almost  stupefied  with  emo- 
tion, the  king  with  feeble  steps  and  haggard  looks,  returned  to 
the  palace,  and  immediately  shut  himself  up  in  his  apartment/ 

Great  obloquy  has  been  cast  on  the  Cortes,  because  that  after- 
wards they  did  not  treat  him  with  sufficient  generosity  and 
confidence.  To  this  charge  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  had  to 
do  with  a  man  whom  they  could  not  trust.  His  past  conduct 
had  proved  this,  and  he  was  continually  proving  it;  but  the 
crowning  demonstration  was  given  when  his  power  returned  to 
him  again.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  royalist  faction — com- 
posed, according  to  our  author,  of  priests,  monks,  cures,  peasants, 
hidalgos,  and  smugglers,  against  that  government  of  which  he 
had  voluntarily  assumed  to  be  the  head.  He  connived  at  the 
designs  of  foreign  powers  to  coerce  the  will  of  his  own  subjects. 
Sir  Archibald  says  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  with  him, 
arguing  simply  from  the  signs  of  rejoicing  which  greeted  the 
second  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  an  absolute  throne.  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement,  from  the  fact  that  the  friends 
of  the  constitution,  when  the  country  was  left  to  itself,  were 
everywhere  triumphant;  and  it  was  their  being  so  which  led  to 
foreign  interference  to  bring  about  another  issue. 

It  is  well  known  by  what  means  the  constitution  was  over- 
turned. The  Holy  Alliance,  formed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
liberation  of  Europe,  and  ostensibly  proclaimed  as  the  guardian 
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of  the  wesi  of  Datkm%  appeared  in  its  true  ebaracter  as  the 
reserve  of  kiQ28  agadnst  uie  wishes  of  their  outraged  subject& 
The  blow  whic£  had  £iJlen  on  arbitrary  power  in  Spain,  vibrated 
to  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  in  each  of  which  the  example  of 
the  PeniDfiula  was  followed.  At  the  same  time  these  events 
had  ix>mmunicated  an  impulse  to  popular  opinions  ttiroughout 
£urope.  Alarm  was  excited  in  the  bosoms  of  despotic  sovereigns; 
in  4iaafty  they  took  counsel  together,  to  find  the  means  to  resist 
the  wators  which  threatened  to  submerge  their  thrones — to  drive 
ihem  back,  and  confine  them  to  the  old  channels.  Such  was  the 
aim  dwt  brought  together  the  congress  of  Verona.  At  its  head 
was  ih»  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  he  was  surroimded  by  the 
representatiyes  of  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  Eugland.  The 
topic  of  chief  interest  discussed  by  this  high  council  was  the  new 
ontbveak  of  democratic  principle&  It  w&$  resolved,  that  the 
evil  should  be  checked  by  arms;  and  that  rulers  wlio  could  not 
inaiotain  themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  their  subjects,  should 
by  force  recover  unlimited  power.  We  are  glad  that  England 
had  no  part  in  this  determination;  but  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  instructed  to  say,  *  that  to  such  interference  his 
HMesty  will  not  be  a  party.' 

Notwithstanding  this  protest,  an  armed  crusade  was  organized 
against  ihe  spread  of  liberal  principles,  and  to  put  down  the 
liberal  institutions  already  set  up.  The  principal  powers  engaged 
themselves  to  employ  the  resources  of  their  several  governments 
for  these  ends.  In  one  of  these  objects  they  were  too  successful. 
The  constitutional  governments  of  Italy  were  soon  put  down  by 
the  intervention  of  foreign  armie&  Then  came  the  turn  of  Spain. 
A  strange  instrument  was  chosen  for  her  punishment;  France, 
which  had  long  held  Ferdinand  in  captivity,  against  whose  power 
Spaniards  had  been  called  to  engage  in  sanguinary  struggles 
through  dreary  years  on  l)ehalf  of  royalty,  and  whotje  patient 
endurance  had  restored,  or  given  security  to,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  France  was,  1)V  those  sovereigns,  sent  on  a  crusado 
against  its  old  foes,  and  that  crusade  was  sauctioned  by  the  king, 
for  whom  they  ha^l  borne  the  desolation  of  their  country,  and 
had  poured  out  their  ,bloo<l. 

The  strife  was  of  short  duration.  The  Duke  of  Angouleme 
led  ninety  thousand  men  into  ^pain, — a  force  which  the  dis- 
tracted, impoverished,  betrayed  government  of  the  Cortes  was 
unable  to  resist  The  coustitution  fell,  and  Ferdinand  was  again 
restored  to  an  unshackled  throne.  The  character  of  the  man 
who  thus  by  power,  not  his  own,  found  a  nation  at  his  feet,  soon 
exhibited  itself  in  its  true  colours.  False,  despotic,  cruel,  he 
illustrated  the  saying  which  Napoleon  uttennl  of  his  race, — '  He 
had  learnt  nothiiig— nothing  forgotten.^     Before  leaving  Cadiz 
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to  return  to  his  capital,  he  publkhed  a  '  proclamation,  in  which 
he  promised  a  general  amnesty,  and  everything  the  constitu- 
tionalists wished.'  The  value  of  such  an  assurance  from  him  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract ; — 

*  Trained  hy  long  imsfortimes,  not  leas  than  the  precepts  of  hie  con- 
fessors, to  perfect  habits  of  dissimulation,  Ferdinand,  even  when  nowii^ 
across  the  bs^,  kept  np  the  mask  of  generosity.  He  conversed  with 
Caldez  and  iJava,  who  accompanied  hmi,  down  to  the  last  moments,  of 
lihe  gxatitnde  which  he  felt  to  them,  of  the  need  in  which  he  stood  of 
experienced  and  popular  ministers  to  guide  him  in  his  new  reign ;  he 
invited  them  to  trust  to  his  magnanimity — ^to  land  with  him  and  quit 
far  ever  a  city  where  their  kindness  to  him  would  be  imputed  to  them 
as  a  crime.  They  distrusted,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the  monarch, 
and  as  soon  as  the  royal  family  landed  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 
**  Miserable  wretches  !'*  exclaimed  the  King,  "  they  do  well  to  withdraw 
from  their  fate.'"— Yol.  ii.  p.  703. 

51ie  foregoing  indicates  the  king's  intention  towards  those 
opposed  to  him.  Another  passage,  which  our  space  forbids  us  to 
quote,  describes  a  tragedy,  which  shows  how  those  intentions 
would  have  been  carried  out  Biego,  who  had  once  been  a 
captive  in  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  who  had  sufiFered  much 
on  behalf  of  his  country's  freedom,  and  had  shared  its  triumphs, 
headed  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  side  of  the  Cortea  Ex- 
hausted and  wounded,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Ferdinand  had 
returned  to  Madrid,  having  pledged  himself  to  an  absolute  and 
unconditional  amnesty.  But  no  sooner  was  his  government 
established,  than  his  vengeance  began  to  look  out  for  victims. 
Biego  was  the  first  A  form  of  trial  was  gone  through,  and  then 
his  conviction  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  sentence  was 
deathy  and  was  executed  in  a  manner  which  awakens  indignant 
horror. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  character  of  Ferdinand, 
because,  though  our  author  does  not  defend,  but  censure  it,  yet 
the  censure  is  so  expressed  as  to  make  his  conduct  appear  ratJier 
a  misfortune  than  a  crime.  We  think  it  right  to  show  such 
conduct  in  all  its  deformity,  and  to  call  it  by  its  proper  nama 
If  we  have  any  compassion,  it  is  for  those  whose  errors  and 
faults  Sir  Archibald  is  foremost  to  point  out  and  condemn. 
Though  we  mourn  over  the  fa6t,  we  can  easily  comprehend  how 
a  multitude  of  men,  just  escaped  from  long  servitude,  rioting  in 
the  possession  of  new  gained  liberty  and  power,  mutually  exciting 
each  other,  and  often  stimulated  by  external  fears,  should  fafi 
into  sad  excesses  But  when  we  see  a  man  humble  and  ac- 
quiescent in  adversity,  cruel  and  revengeful  in  prosperity,  a  liar 
in  both,  using  the  blood  of  his  friend^  to  attain  to  power,  and 
then  pouring  it  out  to  gratify  a  malignant  tyranny,  we  feel  that 
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pity  is  out  of  place  for  kvni.  Our  hearts  are  cold  at  the  sorrows 
of  one  who  was  the  incarnation  of  deceit  and  crime.  Many 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  decline  of  Spain  among  the 
nations,  but  not  the  least  of  those  causes  is  her  not  having  on 
her  throne,  after  the  wounds  inflicted  by  years  of  bloodshed,  a 
better  king  than  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  serious  and  critical  state  of  European  afifairs  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  which  have  ranged  French  warriors  side  by  side  with 
Englishmen,  prepared  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  once  hated  and 
dreaded  Turks,  and  which  have  caused  French  and  English  ships 
of  war  to  form  imited  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea, 
will  probably  render  the  eighth  chapter  of  this  work  one  of  the 
most  interesting  to  the  greater  number  of  readers.  Its  sul>ject 
is  Russia,  and  it  follows  the  one  devoted  to  Spain,  of  whose 
condition,  during  the  years  embraced  by  our  author,  we 
have,  assisted  by  his  guidance,  dra>vTi  a  sketch.  The  anuals  i.f 
the  world  do  not  aftbrd  a  more  startling  contrast  than  that 
furnished  in  contemplating  the  course  of  these  two  states. 
Russia's  position  was  scarcely  defined  on  the  map  of  the  world 
when  Spain  was  advancing  towards  the  zenith  of  its  ^lory.  In 
1461,  the  Muscovite  territory  was  only  a  twentietli  j)art  of 
that  which  now  acknowledges  the  sway  of  the  Czar  Nicholas. 

The  progress  of  Russia  during  the  period  in  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charles  V.  and  the  great  Ferdinand  have  been  called 
to  reign  over  a  constantly  decaying  and  contracting  empire,  may 
well  startle  the  beholder,  and  not  unreasonably  awaken  alarm  in 
neighbouring  states.  It  has  gradually  advanced  in  territor}*, 
consideration,  and  influence.  No  matter  what  sovereign  ruled, 
or  however  obnoxious  he  might  be  to  his  subject^s  tlu*  t-mpire 
has  continually  grown.  Alike  under  the  two  Ivans  of  the  ancient 
dynasty,  and  during  the  disordered  years  which  intervened  betoru 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Romanotl",  imder  each  succ«^ss(>r  of 
that  line — by  the  stem  eccentric  character,  but  bright  genius 
of  Peter — by  the  profligate,  yet  gifted,  Catherine — by  the  chival- 
rous Alexander — by  the  skilful,  ]>olitic,  Nicholas — Russia  has 
been  continually  spreading,  absorbinir  nationalities  on  every  side, 
until  it  has  swelled  to  a  form  so  miulity  that  its  shadow  throws 
the  darkening  dread  of  universjU  coiujurst  over  the  liearts  ot"  uien. 

The  account  given  in  the  s*  cond  volume  of  the  latter  yeai*s  oi 
Alexanders  life,  and  the  accession  of  his  brother,  is  esjvecially 
interesting  at  the  present  time.  Alexander  was  eertainly  one  <»t" 
the  noblest  of  Russian  princes.  \vt  the  jiieture  «jf  his  eliaractt-r 
and  of  his  reign  is  fairest  when  sct-n  in  the  di>tanee.  When 
nearly  viewed,  blemishes  appear,  niid  there  an*  tvi<hiices  that 
much  which  dazzled  the  world  was  but  a  ln»lluw  show.  11^ 
acquired  the  tlax>ue  under  circumstances  which  might  well  throw 
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a  shadow  on  his  future  path;  for  he  ascended  it  over  the 
murdered  body  of  his  father.  If  he  had  no  personal  share  in 
the  crime,  he  obtained  the  chief  advantage  of  it ;  nay,  he  be- 
came in  some  sort  an  accompKce  after  the  fact.  He  durst  not 
punish  the  assassins  by  whose  dark  deed  he  reached  the  sceptre, 
but  was  obliged  to  pardon  and  honour  them. 

Never  was  mortal  invested  with  greate^r  glory  than  that  which 
surrounded  the  head  of  Alexander  at  the  close  of  the  wax  and 
the  fall  of  Napoleon.  His  noble  form  and  bearing  fascinated 
the  eyes  and  hearts  of  myriads  of  gazers  in  Paris,  in  London,  and 
in  Vienna.  Millions  more,  who  saw  him  not,  were  filled  with 
admiration  of  the  august  leader  of  the  kings  and  armies  that  had 
defeated  the  conqueror  of  Eiu^ope.  And  many  paid  a  tribute  of 
deeper  respect  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  country  and 
opened  liberty  to  the  nations,  by  surrendering  the  palace  of  his 
su-es  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions  to  the  flames.  Having 
'exhausted  glory'  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh,  filled  with 
dreams,  little  more  than  dreams,  of  benefits  which  he  would 
confer  on  his  dominions.  And  certainly,  during  his  reign,  some 
sore  evils  were  meliorated,  and  his  life  displayed  many  acts  of 
personal  generosity.  But  still  his  was  the  generosity  of  a  despot 
The  good  he  did  was  not  conceded  as  a  right  due  to  his  subjects, 
but  conferred  as  a  gift  from  him  for  which  they  were  to  be 
duly  thankful  He  held  out  to  the  Poles  the  hope  of  the 
restoration  of  their  nationality;  and  while  presiding  at  their 
Diet,  after  expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  a  constitutional 
regime,  declared  that  he  hoped  to  see  it  extended  to  all  his 
dominions.  But  when  the  Diet  proceeded  to  use  its  constitu- 
tional rights  in  a  manner  which  did  not  comport  with  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  he  dismissed  it  in  an  arrogant  speech  full 
of  passionate  indignation.  We  have  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  the  rulers  of  Russia,  and  to  this  praise,  such  as  it 
is,  we  think  him  entitled ;  but  it  is  not  paying  him  much 
honour.  He  is  lauded  chiefly  for  the  qualities  of  amiableness 
and  humanity.  Yet  Siberia,  under  his  reign,  no  less  than  under 
those  of  his  predecessors,  witnessed  the  degrading  suflerings  of 
noble  spirits  who  in  small  things  had  thwarted  the  imperial  will 
His  regard  for  freedom  and  nationalities  is  illustrated  in  his 
being  the  soul  of  the  congress  which  led  to  the  destruction  by 
foreign  armies  of  the  institutions  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and 
Spain.  To  our  author,  the  chief  beauty  of  Alexander  seems  to 
have  been  his  religiousness.  In  looking  for  evidences  of  this 
characteristic  we  stumble  on  such  things  as  Te  Deums,  attention 
to  church  festivals,  the  use  of  sacred  names  and  invocations  in 
public  documents,  and  in  private  ejaculations,  signs  which  in 
our  view  are  not  overwhelming  proofs  in  any  case,  and  which  are 
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completely  set  aside  in  this,  by  the  fact,  that  his  piety  could  not 
keep  him  from  the  sin  of  habitual  adtdtery,  which  broke  the 
heart  of  a  virtuous  and  afiBectionate  wife. 

Hiia  reign  had  a  clouded  termination.  Mortified  by  findh^ 
that  while  he  had  been  combating  the  spirit  of  revcJutioR 
abroad,  it  had  been  spreading  among  his  own  subjects,  aiDcl 
threatened  danger  to  the  autocracy  of  tbe  state ;  distressed  on 
account  of  an  awful  flood  at  St.  Petersburgh  which  destroyed 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  swept  away  property  to  the  amount 
of  millions,  and  nearly  removed  every  vestige  of  the  gigasitic 
product  of  the  genius  and  energy  of  Peter  the  Great ;  torn  witk 
jiestlous  pangs,  because  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  forsaken  hift 
wedded  consort,  had  yielded  herself  to  a  more  favoured  lover ; 
and  plunged  into  grief  by  the  death  of  his  darling  daughter,  the 
fhiit  of  his  illicit  connexion ;  superstition  came  to  the  aid  of  con- 
science, filling  him  with  the  dread  that  for  his  sins  he  had 
become  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

He  then  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  empress,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  repairing  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  her,  and  of  averting 
the  evils  which  seemed  to  hang  over  him.  During  years  of  separ 
ration  he  had  been  the  object  of  her  undying  a^fectiom  She- 
accepted  his  overtures,  forgot  the  injuries  he  had  infficted,  and 
in  pledge  thereof  mingled  her  tears  with  those  he  shed  over  the 
grave  of  a  daughter  of  whom  she  was  not  the  mother.  But  the 
wrong  done,  though  forgiven,  could  not  be  repaired,  nor  its  con- 
sequences arrested.  The  secret  sorrows  of  her  heart  had 
gradually  wasted  her  frame,  and  the  physicians  gave  the  ominous- 
recommendation  that  another  climate  shotdd  be  tried.  The 
emperor  and  empress  accordingly  removed  to  Taganrog,  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Azov.  There  they  passed  several  week% 
resuming  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  years  long  gone  by. 
Strange  re-union !  He  had  brought  back  to  his  bride  the 
wreck  of  a  life  which  he  had  vowed  should  be  all  devoted  to  her. 
She  brought  back  to  him  a  heart  so  crushed  that  it  needed  but 
a  little  while  for  the  last  fibres  to  give  way.  Yet  she  was  not 
the  first  to  be  summoned  hence.  Suddenly,  the  emperor  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  illness,  from  which  he  rallied  for  awhile, 
but  only  to  have  a  fatal  relapse.  His  dying  hours  were  embit- 
tered by  tidings  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  working  in  the  army. 
His  disease  soon  proved  to  be  malignant  tyjdius.  When  it  was 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  attend  to  the  last  duties  of  a 
Christian,  he  said, — ^  Ah  !  has  it  come  to  that  f  Yes,  to  that  it 
had  come.  *  Your  majesty  has  not  a  moment  to  lose.'  The 
dire  malsKly  which  finds  its  prey  among  tiie  wretches  that  dwell 
amidst  the  filth  and  darkness  of  the  narrow,  crowded  courts,  in 
overgrown  cities,  made  spoH  of  him  'whom  millions  revered  and 
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obeyed  as  Lord.  The  faithful  princess  who  had  borne  with  his 
Ide^  desertion^  and  whose  presence  had  thrown  the  beams  of 
•etting  sunlight  on  his  closing  days,  did  not  tarry  long  behind 
koD^  Too  weak  to  accompaay  his  remains  to  St  Petersborgh, 
Aat  she  might  be  mesent  at  his  obsequies,  she  followed  soon 
afterwaids  with  the  desire  to  look  upon,  bis  tomb,,  and  near  it  to 
diBL  This  was  not  permitted  With  di£Blculty  she  reached  a 
little  town  on  her  way  to  the  metropolis,  and  there  her  patL^it 
qsirit  passed  away.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  couple,,  whose 
appearance  thirty  years  before,  a  Bussian  poet  thus  describes  :— 
^Me,  beaatiful  as  Hope  y  She,^  ravishing  as  felicity/  ^S^  traaidii 
gioria  ma/ncU. 

The  death  of  Alexander  led  to  the  accession  of  Nicholas^  who^ 
te  B«ud,  thirty  years,  has  worn  the  Russiaa  crown,  aud  who  now, 
afier  a  loi^  penod  oi  successful  rule  at  hom^  and  of  diplomacy 
mbioad,  t^pears  to  have  placed  himself  in  a  position  which  wiU 
test  his  quahties,  and  the  power  which  has  been  attributed  to  his 
empire.  His  aaeending  the  throne  was  an  unexpected  events 
mad  was  followed  by  another  which  had  all  but  deposed  him*—' 
and  would  perhaps  have  saved  Europe  from  the  evils  with 
which  it  is  now  menaced  According  to  the  usual  order  of  succea 
aicm,  his  elder  brother  should  have  taken  the  place  of  the  late 
Emperor.  When  intelligence  of  the  death  of  tiie  latter  reached 
St  Petersburgh — the  first  thing  done  was  to  open  a  packet  which 
he  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  council  of  the 
empire.  It  was  sealed  with  the  imperial  arms,  and  endorsed— 
^Not  to  be  opened  till  immediately  after  my  death,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  any  other  act'  It  was  found  to  contain  '  a  solenm. 
lenunciation  of  Constantine's  right  of  succession,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Emperor  by  as  solemn  a  writing,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  Nicholas  as  heir  to  the  throna'  We  cannot  pause  to 
lelate  the  drcimistances  which  led  to  this  change,  nor  dwell  on 
the  delay  in  the  institution  of  Nicholas,  which  our  author 
describes  as  '  a  contest  ....  between  the  two  brothers,  each 
endeavouring  to  devolve  the  empire  on  the  other.  A  contest  of 
generosity  between  the  two  brothers  of  Alexander,  unexampled 
in  history,  and  which  resembles  rather  the  fabled  magnanimity 
with  which  the  poets  extricate  the  difficulties  of  a  drama  on  the 
opera  stage  than  anything  which  occurs  in  real  life.' 

Without  running  into  the  vice  of  uncharitableness,  we  may 
suggest  that  it  was  not  purely  a  contest  of  generosity.  The 
erratic  character  of  Constantino  will  sufficiently  account  for  his 
dioosing  to  dwell  in  Poland  with  the  fetscinating  beauty  he  had 
ei^used  in  a  left-handed  marriage,  rather  than  assiune  the 
onerous  cares  which  are  associated  with  imperial  honours  in 
Kussia.     None  of  the  acts  of  Nicholas  show  him  to  be  a  man 
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^Iialilrifig-  power^  cr  iihrinking  from  the  burdens  which  it  entaila 
If  fiaiernai  a£fectioii  mrtly  led  to  his  coyness  in  accepting  a 
ihibne  devohring  on  him  by  the  will  of  his  brothers — ^it  is 
probable  that  he  was  influence  not  less  by  that  cautious  policy 
with  which  his  ambition  wasinvested  He  knew  the  state  of  the 
empirei  and  he  also  knew  that  it  was  of  vital  consequence  that 
Ids  sucoessiQn  should  not  be  disputed.  A  mere  secret  engage- 
ment between  his  brothers,  one  of  whom — and  that  one,  he  who 
had  made  the  sacrifice,  was  under  the  fiery  paggpom  of  love — was 
fA  best  but  a  doubtful  title — and  probaUy,  to  avoid  finding  a 
Hval  in  his  brother — ^he  hesitated  to  assume  the  crown,  until  the 
secret  renunciation  had  been  openly  and  repeatedly  ackioowledged 
isnd  proclaimed. 

Events  shortlv  afterwards  showed  the  prudence  of  his  conduct 
jlJker  the  formal  renunciation  of  Constantino— Jus  name  assumed 
without  his  consent  was  almost  sufficient  to  hurl  the  new 
Efaiperor  finom  his  seat :  fit>m  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  if 
the  Qiand  Buke  had  sought  to  regain  his  relinquished  title,  or  if 
there  had  not  been  dear  proof  thai  he  had  relinquished  it,  and 
was  stedfiust  in  his  refusal  to  take  it  back,  Nicholas  would  have 
ahaxed  the  &te  of  a  usurper,  and  his  reign,  and  perhaps  his  life, 
have  been  brought  to  a  speedy  end.  It  was  only  after  a  bloody 
contest  that  he  was  seated  on  the  throna  The  account  of  that 
contest^  thoueh  full  of  painful  details,  is  almost  refreshing  to  us, 
as  showing  that|  even  m  Russia,  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of 
our  common  humanity  exist — that  its  iron-bound  people  are 
susoqprtible  to  the  love  of  liberty,  and  had  only  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  free  institutions,  in  order  to  admire  their  beauty 
and  to  covet  possession  of  them.  The  irruption  of  160,000  men 
into  the  less  oespotio  states  of  Europe  in  the  final  struggle  with 
Napoleon  had  made  multitudes  of  the  Czar's  subjects  familiar 
with  ^e  democratic  ideas  which  were  nourished  in  Qermany,  and 
which  had  a  pradical  development  iu  England. 

Enamourea  of  constitutional  principles,  they  returned  to  live 
beneath  the  stem  autocracy  of  their  own  land.  For  the  diffusion 
of  those  prindples  they  enrolled  themselves  in  secret  societies, 
and  so  suceesnul  was  the  propaganda,  that  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  death  the  revolutionary  spirit  had  seized  on  the 
noUes  and  the  intdlectual  classes,  prevailed  in  the  army,  and 
evevythi^g  was  ripounff  for  an  insurrection.  The  manner  in 
whiim  Nidiolas  asccmded  the  throne  presented  too  fBivourable  an 
ODDoitunity  to  be  najdected.  It  gave  the  liberals  a  name  as  a 
nlmng  cry.  They  wcmssed  to  enxHise  the  cause  of  Constantine, 
givmg  out  that  Nienolas  had  denauded  him  of  his  crown,  and 
even  eonfined  him  in  a  prison.  It  was  no  idle  conspiracy— but 
bra^kt  livlh  a  dieadfriUtrife* 
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On  the  26th  of  December,  1826,  three  thousand  of  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  Czar's  army  were  drawn  out  in  open  revolt  in  one 
of  the  squares  of  St  Petersburgh,  while  numbers  were  on  the 
way  to  join  them.  Several  of  the  officers  of  the  Emperor  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Nothing  but  the  calm  intrepidity  and  skilful 
arrangement  of  Nicholas  prevented  that  day  being  the  last  of  his 
reign.  Having,  with  his  queen,  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  \mder- 
taking,  he  committed  his  eldest  boy  to  the  charge  of  a  regiment 
of  guards.  Then  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  some  troops  on 
which  he  could  rely,  he  advanced  towards  the  insurgents.  He 
first  attempted  to  pacify  them,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  the 
veteran  Milaradowitch,  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  great  war,  to 
speak  to  them.  But  he  was  answered  by  the  bullet  of  a  pistol, 
which  mortally  wounded  him.  Then  the  archbishop  and  the 
clei^  were  brought  forward,  bearing  the  cross  and  the  sacred 
ensign;  they  were  met  by  the  rolling  of  drums  and  shouts  of 
derision.  But  time  had  been  gained,  and  the  Czar  was  in  a 
position  to  employ  sterner  arguments.  His  troops  were  ordered 
to  act  Charge  after  charge  was  made,  but  the  square  could  not 
be  broken.  A  murderous  fire  of  musketry  from  the  closed  ranks 
received  the  rushing  cavalry.  Night  came  on,  and  the  rebels 
were  still  unsubdued. 

Meanwhile,  Nicholas  had  been  drawing  together  his  artillery. 
On  a  sudden,  the  cavalry  fell  back,  and  many  guns  pointed  on 
the  dense  mass  of  mutineers.  At  the  first  volley,  frightful  gaps 
were  made  in  their  ranks.  But  still  so  firm  and  steady  was  the 
resistance,  that  it  was  not  till  those  guns  had  belched  forth  their 
fires  ten  times  that  the  reduced  square  broke,  and  the  survivors 
fled. 

The  astute  policy  by  which  the  present  emperor  met  the  deli- 
cate and  unwonted  circumstances  which  led  to  his  succession, 
and  his  brave,  able  demeanour,  when  his  throne  was  surrounded 
with  the  tumult  of  insurrection,  show  that  it  is  no  ordinary  man 
who  disposes  of  the  great  power  of  Russia,  and  with  whom  we 
are  now  at  war.  He  was  young  at  the  time  of  the  events  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  years  which 
have  passed  over  him  since,  have  increased  his  capacities  without 
greatly  diminishing  his  energy.  He  has  now  had  a  long  and 
toilsome  reign.  With  a  despot's  glory  and  power,  he  has  a 
despot's  responsibility.  Accustomed  to  ceaseless  labour,  he 
traverses  the  immense  distances  which  separate  diflerent  parts 
of  his  dominions,  that  he  may  personally  witness  what  is  going 
on,  kad  consign  to  severe  punishment  unfaithful  officials.  He 
finds  enough  to  do.  It  is  said  that  experience  has  forced  on  him 
the  conviction  that  he  is  the  only  honest  man  in  Russia.  There 
are  those  who  question  the  Czar's  probity  out  of  Russia     With 
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all  the  cares  and  aotdvitiee  entailed  on  him  within  the  empire,  he 
has  never  ceased  to  look  abroad — availing  himself  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  augment  his  influence,  and  extend  his  realm.  In 
peace,  by  the  forma4;ion  of  family  alliances,  and  by  wily  diplo- 
macy; in  war,  by  bringing  the  immense  resources  of  his  dominions 
to  bear  on  neighbouring  states  where  they  were  weak,  and 
without  allies.  He  has  "been  faithful  to  the  Russian  aims  as  they 
have  been  handed  down  by  Peter  the  Great  The  third  volume 
of  this  work  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  what  are  the  aims  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  her  government  seeks  to 
accomplish  them. 

The  fourteenth  chapter  relates  the  history  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  traces  those  brave  protracted  struggles  in  which  the 
descendants  of  a  heroic  race  and  the  inhabitants  of  classic 
lands  opposed  themselves  to  their  savage  and  feinatical  oppressorai 
It  was  a  contest,  which,  while  it  continued,  stirred  up  European 
interest  and  sympathy;  the  friends  of  freedom  everywhere  prayed 
for  success  to  those  who  were  fighting  an  unequal  battle  for 
Hellenic  independence.  We  read  the  record  of  those  struggles 
with  deep  but  painful  interest  Never  was  war  carried  on  more 
cruelly.  Victories  were  turned  into  butcheries;  defeat  meant 
utter  destruction. 

Notwithstanding  that  all  the  good  effects  expected  have  uot 
followed  the  Greek  revolution,  it  was  an  event,  the  success  of 
which  deserved,  and  still  deserves,  the  congratulations  of  the 
friends  of  progresa  The  people  emancipated  are  little  wc»rthy 
of  the  ancestry  of  which  they  boast  At  ])resent  they  are  exhi- 
bitii^  base  ingratitude  towards  the  nations  to  which  they  owe 
their  freedom.  Yet,  when  the  t}Taimies  of  the  Alus^suhiian  rule 
are  remembered,  the  tyrannies  of  a  few  over  a  multitude  to 
which  they  were  alien  in  religion  and  in  blood,  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  intervening  powers  acted  for  the  interests  of 
nations  and  of  hmnanitv,  and  that  the  victory  of  Navarino 
established  a  good  cause.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  struggle 
was  not  brought  to  a  more  spetdy  conclusion,  and  why  it  has  not 
produced  more  beneficial  couseciueiices,  is  to  be  found  iu  the 
conduct  of  Russia.  She  evidently,  but  indirectly,  euoi»uraged  in 
its  in&ncy  the  spirit  of  insurrection  among  the  Greeks,  and  it 
was  this  encouragement  that  led  theiii  to  procctfd  so  far  as  to 
involve  them  in  a  war,  which  raged  for  six  years,  and  which  ere 
it  closed,  reduced  the  populati(>n  by  one  half.  But  m  the  early 
course  of  the  struggle,  the  congress  of  Verona  was  sununoned. 
for  Russia  to  have  aided  a  revolution  in  Ciret'Ce.  while  com- 
batii^  revolution  ebewhere,  would  have  seeiii«'d  no  blight  ineon- 
ffistency ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  have  led  the  otlier  powers  to 
watch  that  one  did  not  secure  some  spedxd  advantage  from  it 
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Alexander  therefore  disowned  the  £rait&  of  his  own  doing,  and 
teft  the  Greeks  to  bear  alone  the  contest,  which,  but  for  him, 
tkey  had  not  provoked.  Still  that  contest  served  the  purpose  of 
finda,  by  consuming  the  resources  c^  Turicey,  and  rendering  it 
liflfr  capable  of  contendmg  with  its  gigamtic  neighbour  in  any 
ulterior  operations. 

From  1820  to  1826,  the  sanguinary  struggle  went  osr— the 
Greeks  still  unsubdued,  yet  not  living  effected  tilieir  deUverances. 
So^gloon^y  were  their  prospects  in  the  latter  year,  that  the  repre* 
WHtatiTes  of  the  nation  consigned  their  coimtry  to  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Britidb  eoyemment  accepted  the  chai^eL 
-d  entered  iuto  negotia*i«nB  i!r  bringing  the  contest  to  iSS 
Fiance  cordially  joined  in  the  alliance.  And  then  it  did  not 
suit  BoMia  to  be  left  out.  Alexander,  who  had  refused  to  aid 
db«  Hellenic  insurrection,^  was  no  more,  and  Nicholafrwasa^tliberty 
lUreetly  to  promote  the  interests^  vdiich  the  late  Emperor  had 
iadirecfely  seired.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  bjr  England,  Francej 
and  RoflSia)  in  which  they  declared  their  intention  to  recognise 
Ae  independence  of  Greece.  They  were  not  alow  in  giving  ^ect 
to  tiieir  eomtract  A  British  squadron^  of  four  ships  of  the  line 
wi&  a  French  squadron  of  equal  strength  were  soon  at  the  scene 
of  acticm.  The  Czar,  desiring  doubtless  to  have  the  lion's  share 
^  the  advantage  from  the  anticipated  victory,  despatched  ei^t 
ships  of  the  line.     But  the  other  powers  refusing  to  allow  this 

Seponderance,  he  was  obliged  to  send  half  his  force  back  again. 
le  war  was  brought  to  a  speedy  end  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Tnrkish  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Navarino.  The  weight  of  the  struggle 
fell  on  the  British  ships ;  their  loss  being  seventy-five  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  wounded.  The  French  had  forty- 
three  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  wounded.  The 
Bassian  loss  is  unknown,  a  certain  sign,  as  Sir  Archibald  says, 
tiiat  it  was  not  great  But  if  Bussia  contributed  least  to  the 
▼ietory,  she  reaped  the  most  from  it  Her  old  enemy  was 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  Greek  subjects.  The  new  state, 
tfaoc^  called  independent,  was  constituted  so  smaU  and  feeble 
as  to  need  and  be  inclined  to  lean  on  a  protector  ;  and  where 
was  it  so  likely  to  look  for  protection  as  to  that  power  which, 
united  to  it  in  religion,  was  the  foe  of  its  former  oppressors  ? 

We  need  scarcely  recommend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  this  history,  so  deeply  interesting  at  the  pre- 
sent time  from  its  describing  the  war  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey  in  the  years  1828  and  1829.  The  ^sick  man'  was  in  a 
very  low  way,  and  the  eagles  were  in  haste  to  poimee  on  the 
still  living  carcase.  Just  bereft  of  a  large  piece  of  its  dominions 
— the  strength  of  the  rest  exhausted  by  years  of  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  avert  the  separation — Turkey  was  almost  reduced  to  a 
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state  of  utter  defencelessnes&  Her  condition  was  rendered  stiJl 
worse  by  the  Sultan  breaking  up  and  destroying  the  old  force  of 
janissaries,  without  having  orgaiiized  to  any  extent  a  new  aniiy. 
Such  was  the  moment  chosen  for  the  Russian  invasion.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  passed  into  the  Principalities. 
In  the  beginning  of  May,  1828,  this  large  force  was  on  the 
Danube,  on  ground  not  far  from  that  occupied  by  the  Russians 
at  the  same  time  this  year.  But  the  position  of  the  Czar  then 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  He  had  to  deal  with 
Turkey  alone,  and  his  fleets  had  the  command  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Yet  the  success  of  this  campaign  was  but  little  in  accordance 
with  the  advantages  which  Russia  possessed,  and  the  large  force 
at  its  disposal.  Winter  approached,  and  the  eagles  had  made 
but  little  progress.  They  could  not  retain  the  ground  they 
had  gained,  but  were  obliged  to  recross  the  Danube,  their  only 
trophies  on  the  southern  side  being  two  fortresses,  and  the  anny 
was  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  six  months  before.  But 
the  Czar  has  many  children,  and  can  be  prodigal  of  them  in  re- 

Sdring  his  wasted  ranks.  In  the  following  spring  150,000 
ussians  were  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  campaign 
of  1829  had  a  different  result  from  the  preceding  one,  for  it 
brought  the  Muscovite  standards  to  Adrianople.  We  have  taken 
up  so  much  space  already  that  we  cannot  review  in  detail  the 
operations  which  led  to  this  success. 

In  this  chapter  Sir  Archibald  speaks  in  more  hopeful  tones  of 
the  contest  now  going  on  than  we  had  Ijeen  led  to  expect  from 
his  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  chapter,  where  he 
says,  *  Russia  will  evidently  conquer  Turkey,  and  plant  her  eagles 
on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia.'  We  can  forgive  the  inconsistency. 
It  somewhat  diminishes  his  credit  as  an  onicle,  but  it  improves 
our  estimate  of  him  as  a  man.  We  are  glad  that  the  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  confidence  in  his  country  prevail  over  his  ad- 
miration of  the  mighty  Colossus  of  the  North  ;  and  that  his  faith 
in  destiny  is  not  so  strong  as  his  trust  in  that  God  who  is  the 
defender  of  right,  the  protector  of  the  weak,  and  who  hath  declared 
He  will  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 

Wo  take  our  cong^  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  with  kindly  feel- 
ings, however  much  we  may  differ  from  his  conclusions,  or  find 
fault  with  his  style.  To  employ  an  expression  we  have  used 
before,  we  have  freely  availed  ourselves  of  the  information  he 
conveys,  and  thank  him  for  it,  and  hop^  our  naders  will  turn  for 
themselves  to  the  volumes  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
under  their  notice. 
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Abt.  VI. — Examination  of  Mr,  Mauince^s  Theological  Essays,     By 
Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.     pp.  483.     London :  Nisbet.     1854. 

2.  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,     In  the  Form  of  a  Syllabus. 

Prepared  for  the  Use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  College,  Homerton. 
With  Subsequent  Additions  and  Elucidations.  By  John  Pye 
Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  late  Divmity  Tutor  in  that 
Institution.  Edited  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts.  With  Ad- 
ditional Notes  and  References,  and  Copious  Indexes,  by  William 
Farrer,  LL.B.,  Secretary  and  Librarian  of  New  College,  London. 
pp.  xix. — 744.     London :  Jackson  &  Walford.     1854. 

3.  The  Schools  of  Doubt  and  the  School  of  Faith,     By  Count  Agenor 

de  Gasparin.  Translated  by  Robert  B.  Watson,  B.A.  pp.  395. 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co. 
1854. 

Db.  Candlish's  volume  strikes  us  as  a  remarkably  seasonable 
publication,  well  fitted  for  stirring  up  our  coimtrymen  to  '  con- 
sider very  seriously  in  what  direction  the  tide  of  English 
theology  appears  in  certain  quarters  to  be  running;'  while  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  s  *  Syllabus'  comes  out  opportunely  as  exhibiting  the 
gradually  formed  and  frequently  revised  outlines  of  a  method  of 
study  by  the  most  learned,  cautious,  and  devout  theologian  of 
our  times.  The  former  contains  a  searching  analysis  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  Essays;  the  latter  exhibits  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
same  topics  by  a  mind  of  a  diflferent  order  from  that  of  the  late 
professor  in  King's  College — more  comprehensive  in  its  views, 
more  erudite,  more  calm,  and  enriched  with  the  advantages  of  a 
life-long  experience.  We  value  Dr.  Candlish 's  *  Examination' 
highly,  as  a  fair  uncovering  of  the  opinions  taught  by  Mr.  Maurice, 
tracing  them  to  their  origin,  explaining  their  meaning,  unravel- 
ling their  fallacies,  and  exposing  their  tendency  to  undermine 
both  the  teachings  of  the  sacred  writers  and  the  conviction  in 
men's  minds  of  the  speciality  of  their  mission,  and  of  the  autho- 
rity by  which  they  spoke  and  wrote.  The  *  Introductory  Lecture,' 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  February  last,  is  designed  to  give  *  some  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  book,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  questions 
which  are  most  deeply  interesting  to  men  individually  and  to 
society— questions  involving  the  present  power  and  ultimate 
issue  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  Then  a  *  preliminary  chapter'  is 
devoted  to  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Essays,  and 
the  plan  of  the  proposed  examination,  which  examination  is 
divided  into  eleven  chapters, mth  the  following  titles: — Chapter  I. 
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The  Source  of  Theology; — in  the  Nature  of  God,  which  is  Love, 
and  the  Necessity  of  Man,  which  is  Sin.  Essay  1,  On  Charity; 
Essay  2,  On  Sin.  Chapter  II.  The  Grounds  or  original  Elements 
of  Theology  as  a  Remedial  System.  Essay  3,  On  the  Evil  Spirit; 
Essay  4,  On  the  Sense  of  Righteousness  in  Men,  and  their  Dis- 
coveiy  of  a  Redeemer.  Chapter  III.  The  Redeemer  Provided — 
tlie  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer — His  Person.  Essay  5, 
On  the  Son  of  God;  Essay  6,  The  IncamatioiL  Chapter  IV. 
The  Remedy  Provided — the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer 
— Hifi  Work.  Essay  7,  On  the  Atonement  Chapter  V.  The 
Remedy  Provided — ^the  Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer — His 
Work.  Essay  8,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God  from 
Death,  the  Grave,  and  HelL  Chapter  VL  The  Remedy  Applied. 
Essay  9,  On  Justification  by  Faith;  Essay  10,  On  Regeneration. 
Chapter  VII.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  Office  of 
Ruler  and  Judge.  Essay  11,  On  the  Ascension  of  Christ; 
Essay  12,  On  the  Judgment  Day.  Chapter  YIII.  The  Subjec- 
tion of  the  Church  to  Divine  Guidance.  Essay  13,  On  Inspira- 
.tion;  Essay  14,  On  the  Personality  and  Teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  Essay  15,  On  the  Unity  of  the  ChurcL  Chapter  I  a. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  E^y  16,  On  the  Trinity  in  Unity. 
Chapter  X.  The  Future  State.  Concluding  Essay,  Eternal  Life 
and  Eternal  Death.     Chapter  XI.  Concluding  Observationa 

The  nature  of  Dr.  Candlish  s  undertaking  forbids  the  exten- 
sive illustration  of  his  performance  by  extracts.  Little  inferior 
to  Mr.  Maurice,  in  beauty  of  thought  and  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, he  leaves  on  our  minds  the  conviction  that  he  thinks  more 
clearly,  more  consecutively,  more  profoimdly,  more  comprehen- 
sively, more  harmoniously,  and  with  greater  forca  He  has 
proved  that  Mr.  Maurice  denies,  in  any  mir  sense  of  the  terms, 
the  doctrines  of  the  fall  of  man— of  the  atonement— of  redemp- 
tion— of  justification — of  regeneration—of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion— of  a  final  judgment — and  of  everlasting  life  and  everlast- 
ing death ;  employing  the  language  of  Scripture  to  clothe 
opinions  of  a  totally  different  character.  These  opinions  are 
fflfted,  not  without  hearty  admiration  of  the  author's  ingenuity, 
and  candid  concessions  gracefully  made,  but  with  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  disciplined  logician  and  the  practical  skill  of  the  expe- 
rienced theologian.  After  epitomizing  the  essayist's  notions 
respecting  ihe  Aton^oaent  of  Gbrist,  he  makes  some  observations 
which  we  give  at  length  because  they  relate  to  the  great  charac- 
terifitic  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  because  thejr  sweep  away  entirely 
the  misconceptions  of  evai^^eUcal  doctrine  into  which  Mr.  Mau- 
rice was  initiated  at  the  begmning  of  his  studies,  and  &om  which 
he  has  never  made  his  escape. 

^  There  k  nothing  new  in  these  olgeotioiDS  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
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Tiearious  or  expiatory  sacrifice.  They  Lave  been  urged  by  UniiariaiM, 
and  fully  answered,  times  without  number.  The  novelty  is  to  find 
them  in  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  And  the 
surpassing  wonder  is  to  see  an  English  theologian,  at  this  hour, 
BO  thoroughly  ignorant  of  what  really  is  the  doctrine  of  "  Arch- 
bishop Magee''  and  those  who  hold  in  substance  his  views, — and  at 
the  same  time  so  dogmatic  in  claiming  for  himself  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  the  creeds,  without  once  glancing  at  the  texts,  or  at  the 
Articles  which  directly  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue,  (p.  148.)  Let 
the  case  be  fairly  stated  for  the  defenders  of  the  current  evangelical 
belie£  We  do  not  hold  that  Christ  in  any  sense  changed  the  will  of 
the  Father.  We  do  not  hold  that  ih.e  Atonement  moved  the  Father 
to  lore  the  world,  but  that  the  Father  so  loved  the  world  as  to  pro- 
Tide  the  Atonement.  We  do  not  admit  the  substitution  of  Christ  in  the 
room  of  the  guilty  to  be  artificial.  We  believe  it  to  be  real  and  actuaL 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  gracious  appointment  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  God.  And  we  believe  that  because  Christ  is  the  actual  representa- 
tive of  men,  he  is  on  that  very  account  qualified  to  be  their  substitute. 
We  do  not  put  Christ's  endurance  of  inconceivable  sufferings  as  our 
substitute,  instead  of  his  entering  into  our  actual  miseries  and  bearing 
our  griefe.  We  believe  both.  We  beheve  in  ihe  sympathy  of  Christ 
with  us,  as  well  as  in  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  us :  and  we  believe 
the  sympathy  to  be  all  the  more  tender  and  true  on  account  of  the 
substitution.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  rescued  men  out  of  the  hand 
of  Grod,  by  paying  a  penalty  to  him :  but  as  little  do  we  beheve  that 
he  rescued  them  out  of  the  power  of  an  enemy  by  yielding  to  his 
power.  We  beheve  that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  enemy's  power,  but 
triumphed  over  it.  He  yielded  to  death,  not  because  the  enemy  hafl 
any  power  over  him,  but  because  the  Father  gave  him  the  cup  to  drink. 
We  do  not  put  "  penalty  for  sin"  instead  of  "  sin"  in  the  passage  about 
the  Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  we  ask  what 
persons  accustomed  to  the  sacrificial  language  and  ideas  of  the  Old 
Testament  would  understand  by  that  phrase  ?  And  we  ask  what  that 
other  passage  means,  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us  ?"  We  do  not  suppose  that  Chnst  has 
destroyed  the  connexion  between  sin  and  death.  We  hold  that  he  has 
ratified  and  confirmed  it  more  emphatically  than  if  all  sinners  had 
perished.  The  Holy  One,  taking  the  responsibility, — the  guilt, — of  our 
sin  upon  himself,  accepted  the  wages  of  sin,  which  is  death.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  law  must  execute  itself.  The  Lawgiver  must  execute 
his  own  law ;  and  it  is  for  him  to  judge  if  in  any  instance  a  substitute 
may  stand  for  the  guilty.  We  do  not  represent  God  as  satisfied  by 
the  pxmishment  of  sin.  We  speak,  indeed,  of  the  justice  of  God,  or  hii 
holy  law,  being  satisfied, — its  claims  being  met, — its  violated  majesty 
being  vindicated, — ^when  sin  is  punished.  But  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from,  representing  God  as  feeling  a  personal  satisfaction  in 
punching  a  sin ;  which  is  clearly  what  the  author  means  to  ascribe  to 
us.  We  hold  strongly,  that  God  can  be  satisfied  only  when  he  beholds 
his  own  image  in  man,  as  he  did  at  first,  and  in  Christ  Jesus  does 
again.    We  believe;  finally;  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  sacrifice,  both 
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because  it  is  the  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  and  body  to  God, 
and  also  because  this  surrender  implied  that  "  he  bore  our  sins  in  his 
own  person  on  the  cross."  We  believe  that  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  man 
to  God,  but  a  sacrifice  for  man ; — the  sacrifice,  the  vicarious  and  ex- 
piatory suffering  of  the  representative  of  man,  the  substitute  for  man 
— the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  ^, — who  gave 
his  life  a  ransom  for  the  many. 

*  It  moves  one's  deepest  sorrow  to  see  a  man  like  this  author  trying 
to  gain  his  case  by  mere  abuse  of  the  opposite  coimsel.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  in  popular  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
imguarded  expressions  may  be  found.  Surely  one  so  learned  and  so 
charitable  ought  to  know  that  he  is  fighting  against  a  wooden  Soldan, 
— a  mere  man  of  straw ;  and  that  he  is  offensively  caricaturing  a  belief, 
which  to  the  very  many  poor  afflicted  ones  is  the  very  life  of  their 
soids.  Is  he  not  aware  that  the  true  and  only  idea  he  has  to  deal 
with  is  the  idea  of  substitution  ?  Let  him  expunge  that  idea, — not 
loose  declamation  about  it, — not  ignorant  perversions  of  it, — but  the 
Idea  itself, — out  of  the  Bible,  out  of  the  creeds.  Let  him  expunge  it 
out  of  the  great  conscience  of  mankind.  Then  his  cause  is  won. — 
pp.  228-231. 

It  is,  in  our  apprehension,  a  great  mistake,  and  one  of  which 
we  have  perceived  the  traces  in  various  directions,  to  regard  Mr. 
Maurice's  theological  notions  as  the  breaking  forth  of  living 
light  on  the  stagnant  darkness  of  the  doctrines  which  prevail  in 
evangelical  churches,  and  reviews  like  that  w^hich  Dr.  CandUsh 
has  given  of  them  as  mere  protests  from  the  slaves  of  creeds. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  Mr.  Maurice's  manner,  and  there  is  a 
refinement,  too,  in  his  language  which  cannot  but  fascinate  the 
inexperienced,  to  say  nothing  of  the  natural  sympathy  of  the 
ingenuous  and  the  buoyant  with  his  bold  treatment  of  the 
deepest  questions  ever  touched  by  the  intellect  of  man.  It  may 
be  that,  as  in  times  past,  such  a  writer  must  wield  a  strong 
influence  over  a  small  class  in  the  nascent  condition  of  their 
mental  development ;  but  of  these  two  things  we  are  well  per- 
suaded— ^the  influence  is  as  inimical  to  intellectual  freedom  as 
the  most  abject  adherence  to  established  belief;  and  a  larger 
acquaintance  with  the  moral  wants  of  man,  with  the  settled 
principles  of  divine  government,  and  with  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  God's  word,  will  bring  with  it  the  old  fashioned  expe- 
rience in  such  matters — that  truth  is  older  than  error,  and  will 
live  longer.  We  believe  that  Dr.  Candlish  is  on  the  side  of 
ancient  truth,  and  that  Mr.  Maurice  has  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  reconcile  opposing  parties  in  theology  by  a  species  of 
eclecticism  which  one  of  the  parties  repudiates  as  the  bondage 
of  orthodox  forms,  and  the  other  as  the  thinly-veiled  licentious- 
ness of  the  heretical  spirit,  and  which  no  new  party  will  find 
to  contain  enough  of  either  ethical  consistency,  of  theological 
truth,  or  of  practical  power  to  constitute  a  bond  of  lasting  union. 
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There  are  several  coDsiderations  which  must  be  present  to  thd 
reader's  mind  in  order  to  his  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  im- 
portant posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Smith.  It  is  not  a  work  oriri- 
nally  intended  for  the  press,  but  a  large  scheme  which  the 
stuaents  for  whose  use  it  was  prepared  were  to  fill  up  for  them-r 
adves  with  the  help  of  the  authors  to  whom  they  were  refened. 
It  is  not  a  continuous  work,  but  a  combination  of  one  larger 
one  with  several  smaller.  It  does  not  profess  to  contain  the 
woiking  out  of  any  single  truth,  or  of  the  harmony  of  several 
truths  m  a  system ;  it  is  rather  the  indication  of  the  lines  of 
thought  along  which  theologians  have  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
vance, with  brief  hints  of  the  principal  topics,  arguments,  and 
authorities.  It  contains  more  definitions  than  discussions,  mul- 
titudes of  topics  rather  than  elaborate  arguments,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  large  acquaintance  with  books,  controversies,  and 
scholastic  metaphysics.  As  a  book  of  the  kind — ^keeping  in 
view  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  drawn  up — and  admitting 
the  method  conunon  to  the  older  schools  of  theological  teaching, 
it  is  highly  to  be  commended ;  and  even  to  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  make  the  same  use  of  it  as  the  author  required  in  his 
pupils,  or  to  those  who  believe  that  there  are  other  and  better 
methoHds  of  teaching  theology,  it  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  and  a 
most  useful  compendium  of  bibliographical  information,  guiding 
the  student  to  the  authors  who  have  most  fully  investigated  the 
numberless  matters  introduced.  To  a  great  extent,  the  chapters 
follow  the  same  formal,  almost  mathematical,  plan  as  the  well- 
known  '  Lectures '  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  but  with  the  additions  de- 
rived from  a  wider  compass  of  reading,  especially  of  continental 
writers.  The  introduction  consists  of  '  observations  and  advices 
addressed  to  a  student  entering  upon  his  theological  studies,' 
to  which  the  editor  has  appended,  with  laudable  industry,  brief 
notices  of  the  Latin  works  of  foreign  divines  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  the  author  styles  *  perhaps  the  very  best  theological 
writings  that  ever  the  world  beheld,  next  to  the  sacred  foun- 
tains themselvea'  The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  six 
books :  On  the  Nature  and  Foundations  of  Christian  Theo- 
logy— On  the  Deity,  His  Existence,  Essence,  Scriptural  Appella- 
tions, Attributes — the  Trinity — On  the  Operations  of  the  Divine 
Will  and  Power,  Decrees,  Creation,  Government — On  the  Apos- 
tasy and  Ruin  of  Man — On  the  Redeeming  Love  of  God — On 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Christian 
Church,  its  ultimate  extent  in  the  present  world  ;  and  the  Con- 
summation of  the  Divine  Dispensations  towards  the  race  of 
mankind. 

In  describing  the  work  as,  according  to  its  accurate  title,  ^  First 
N.s. — ^VOL.  vni.  G 
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lines  of  ChnBtiAn  Theology/  we  do  not  wish  tke  reader  to  con- 
dude  that  n<me  of  the  topics  are  copiondy  discossed.  Thoi:^ 
in  a  condensed  manner,  the  primary  commonplaces — eoTwmmnea 
loci — of  the<do^  are  treated  at  considerable  lei^th,  and  with 
an  interesting  mlness  of  illustraticm.  We  refer,  for  examples, 
to  portions  of  each  of  the  six  books.  In  several  instances  be- 
skies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Smith's  work  on  'The  Scrip- 
tore  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,'  '  Scripture  and  Geology/  and 
smaller  distinct  treatises,  for  the  elucidation  o£  special  doctrines; 
so  that,  brief  and  mmimary  as  the  reasonings  and  conclusions 
ure,  the  volume  is  replete  with  arguments  on  behalf  of  what  the 
author  held  to  be  the  truth  in  cases  whidi  have  been  most 
eagerly  disputed.  Thus  we  fii^  complete  arguments,  both  i 
priort  and  d  posteriori^  for  the  Being  of  God,  and  a  foil  refU' 
tation,  as  well  as  histoir  of  every  phi^  of  Pantheism.  Again, 
in  Book  II.  (pp.  166-168),  we  find  the  following  detailed  argu- 
ment on  the  duty  of  Prayer. 

*  Some  have  made,  from  the  universality,  infallibility,  and  unchange- 
ableness  of  the  Divine  will,  an  oWection  to  the  duty  of  prayer.* 

'  JSeply. — 1.  If  any  conceive  that  the  efficacy  of  prayer  consists  in 
the  producing  of  alterations  in  the  perceptions,  the  wiD,  or  the  inten- 
tions of  God,  we  maintain  that  such  a  conception  is  entirely  erroneous 
and  unscriptural,  and  that  any  passages  seeming  to  carry  that  senge 
(e.ff.,  Ps.  Iv.  1,  2,  17 — Is.  bdi.  6,  7 — Jer.  xviii.  8, 10 — Luke  xviiL  1, 7) 
are  to  be  understood  as  spoken  in  the  condescension  of  iLvSp^iroira  Oiuu 

'  2.  A  great  part  of  the  utiHty  and  efficacy  of  prayer  consists  in  its 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  sulject.  Simeere  prayer  implies  Jaith 
hi  the  real  existence  of  invisible,  spiritual,  and  eternal  things — a  con^ 
viction  of  their  importance  and  necessity — a  preference  of  spiritual 
blessings  to  all  the  possessions  and  pleasures  of  sense  and  time,  an  in- 
creasing perception  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  proper  applications  of 
revealed  truth,  a  sense  of  oiu*  entire  dependence  upon  God,  the  feeling 
of  humiliation  and  submission  before  Him,  an  tsccordance  and  delight  in 
his  Will,  esteeming  its  fulfilment  the  best  and  happiest  course  of 
things.  Prayer  counteracts  every  form  of  carelessness,  lukewarmness, 
levity,  dissipation  of  mind,  frivolity  of  action,  undue  setting  of  our 
affections  on  worldly  objects,  vain  and  foolish  talking :  states  of  mind 
which  reason  demonstrates  to  be  unsuitable  to  such  a  creature  as  man 
IS,  intellectual,  &llen,  hastening  to  eternity.     Where  the  sentiments 

**  JS.^.  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  noticed  in  *Le  S^meure,'  1835,  p.  86, 
where,  and  at  p.  100,  are  some  excellent  observations  on  this  topic.  [Dr. 
Bmith  has  likewise  ^ren  a  reference  here  to  that  portion  of  his  '  Lectures  on 
Christian  Ethics'  vhidi  treats  of  the  duty  of  prayer.  The  two  trains  of  thought^ 
however,  arc  so  similar,  that  an  extract  from  tLc  unpublished  MS.  would  add 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  force  of  the  venerable  autlior^s  formal  reply  to  the 
objection  combated  in  the  text.  One  or  two  of  the  most  striking  passages, 
however,  will  be  found  below. — Ed.'] 
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and  fedings  befoire  described  hare  place,  the  el^Doents  of  solid'  liappi« 
ness  exist,  the  greatest  designs  and  benefits  of  prayer  are  attained.*   * 

'  3.  Prayer  (incloding  adoration  and  praise)  is  the  only  means  of 
our  holding,  in  the  present  state,  any  communication  with  the  Blessed 
Author  and  Snstainer  of  our  being. 

'4.  Prayer  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  consdenee,  making  it  more 
tender,  more  repugnant  to  sin,  more  afraid  of  temptation,  more  careful 
against  the  occasions  of  temptation,  and  imiversaUy  more  susceptible 
of  holy  feelings  and  active  principles  to  all  good. 

'6.  The  right  feelings  and  the  explicit  acts  of  prayer  form  a  part  of 
the  irrefragMe  series  of  causes  and  effects,  means  and  results,  which 
are  in  fact  the  unfolding  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  Jehovah. 

*  6.  GK)d  has  eonmianded  us  to  pray.f 

*  This  is  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  satisfaction  of  every  rational 
creature  that  feels  aright  with  respect  to  the  infinitely  excellent  per- 
fections of  the  Si^reme  Being. 

'  7.  Prayer  is  obviously  a  proper  act,  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
rational,  dependent,  and  accountable  beings,  expressive  of  homage, 
duty,  and  love  to  the  Blessed  God.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  moral 
obligation ;  a  plainly  natural  and  rational  duty.  To  make  objections 
against  it  because  of  oiir  inability  to  reconcile  it  with  the  immutability 
of  the  Divine  Will  and  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence, 
would  be  admitting  a  principle  fatal  to  every  duty ;  a  principle  upon 
which  we  might  renounce  all  obligation,  aJl  use  of  means,  all  cmti- 
Tation  <^  the  mental  faculties,  all  moides  of  intellectual  and  moral  edu- 
cation, all  the  most  endearing  and  beneficial  bonds  of  rational  society. 

'  8.  God  has  made  many  promises  and  gracious  assurances  that  He 
will  confer  benefits  as  the  "  answers"  to  sincere  prayer. J 

'  The  idea  of  an  answer'  is  an  act  done  in  consideration  of,  and  in  a 
proper  correspondence  with,  some  other  act  which  had  previously  taken 
place,  and  without  which  the  second  act  could  not  take  place.  This 
all-important  fact  is  continually  urged  by  the  Great  Being  to  whom 
prayer  is  made  as  a  motive  and  encouragement  to  this  duty.  He,  and 
He  alone,  knows  with  unerring  accuracy  his  ovm  nature  and  perfections, 
his  will,  power,  and  purposes,  the  mode  in  which  He  governs  the  uni- 
verse, all  the  relations  of  creatures,  and  all  the  connexions  of  events  : 
and  He  sees  the  futility  of  our  short-sighted  and  presumptuous  objec- 
tions. He  has  told  his  will  with  the  most  perfect  plainness  of  com- 
mand and  promise.    Obedience,  faith,  and  gratitude  are  our  imdeniable 

*  'The  case  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  person  on  board  of  a  vessel  pal^ 
ing  diligently  and  constantly  at  a  rope  moored  to  a  pier:  he  seems  to  be  drawipg 
the  pier  to  himself,  but  in  fact  he  draws  himself  to  tne  pier.' — Lectures  on  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  MS.,  p.  497. 

■*•  Job  xxii.  26,  27 ;  xxxiii  26— Matt.  vi.  6,  9 ;  vii.  7,  11— Phn.  iv.  6— 
Epk  vL  18 — 1  Thess.  v.  17. — *  It  is  not  man^s  question.  We  have  not  autho- 
ri^  to  determine  it.  God  exists :  the  Being  of  infinite  knowledge,  wisdom, 
holiness,  justice,  power.  He  alone  has  the  right  to  say  bow  he  ought  to  he 
honoured.' — Christian  Ethics,  vbi  supra, 

%  Ps.  xxvii.  8 ;  1.  15 ;  cxlv.  18,  19— Is.  xlv.  19 ;  Iv.  6 ;  Ixv.  24:— Jer.  xxix 
12 ;  xxxiii.  3 — Ezek.  xxxvi.  37. — ^Ethics,  ubi  supra, 

q2 
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duty :  but  He  has  not  made  it  any  part  of  our  business  to  reconcile 
what  ignorant  creatures  deem  incompatibilities  between  his  purposes 
on  the  one  hand  and  his  precepts  and  promises  on  the  other.' — 
pp.  166-169- 

Similax  dissertations  will  be  found  on  more  recondite  questions, 
such  as  the  Perfections  of  God — ^the  Holy  Trinity — the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Will — ^the  Operations  of  Divine  Power  in  the 
Creation — the  Legislative  Operation  of  the  Divine  Authority — 
the  Origin  of  Sin,  and  all  the  theological  questions  relating  to 
sin — Eternal  Punishment — on  every  one  of  the  main  points  in 
what  is  called  the  Calvinian  system,  and  also  the  subtle  range 
of  ecclesiastical  questions,  where  the  history  of  human  opinions 
is  ably  condensed,  and  the  arguments  on  all  sides  of  the  respec- 
tive controversies  are  well  nigh  exhausted. 

To  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  this  volume  is  the  completest  and  safest  guide  in 
theological  study  to  be  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
language,  combining  as  it  does  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  a 
comprehensive  scheme,  a  logical  arrangement,  fair  reasoning,  a 
true  perception  of  distinctions,  a  wise  adjustment  of  related  truths; 
and  pervaded,  as  it  is,  throughout  with  the  strongest  signs  of  a 
devout,  reverent,  earnest,  and  pre-eminently  holy  temper  of  mind. 
It  were  difficult  to  say  which  is  most  prominent — the  grasp  of 
the  intellect — the  minuteness,  extent,  and  variety  of  the  learning 
— ^the  vigorous  and  consistent  reasoning — the  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness of  the  spirit — the  warmth  of  the  devotion — the  chaste 
modesty  of  the  style— or  the  suggestive  and  stimulating  vitality 
of  soul  which  distinguishes  this  great  work  from  most  of  the 
theological  courses  with  which  it  admits  of  being  compared.  As 
the  fruit  of  mental  labour,  revised  at  short  intervals,  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  by  one  of  the  most  exact,  scrupulous,  inde- 
pendent, candid,  and  richly  furnished  theologians  of  modern 
times,  we  have  examined  it  with  most  careful  mterest;  and  our 
general  conclusion  is,  that  there  are  but  few  questions  which 
we  do  not  find  determined  as  satisfactorily  as  seems  to  be  com- 
petent to  the  human  intelligence  in  our  present  state.  Speculations 
miported  from  Germany,  or  woven  by  native  ingenuity  out 
of  the  fancies  of  our  own  countrymen,  and  rendered  attractive  by 
genius,  elocjuence,  and  poetry,  are  here  exhibited  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  manifestation  among  men,  dissected  with  a  master's 
skill,  and  proved  to  be  as  incapable  of  being  upheld  by  sound 
reasoning  as  they  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  decisions  of 
the  Infimte  Mind,  revealed  to  chosen  men,  and  recorded  by 
writers  who  proved  their  truthfulness  in  claiming  the  authority 
of  divine  inspiration  for  what  they  have  communicated  to  the 
world  as  oracles  from  God 
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We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  reader  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  volume  has  been  published  by  its  punctiliously 
accurate  and  laboriously  diUgent  editor.  We  do  not  think 
that  three  years  have  been  too  much  to  spend  in  such  an  occu- 
pation. In  this  day  of  rapid  composition,  it  is  refreshing  to 
study  a  book  which  occupied  the  lifetime  of  a  most  patient  and 
inde£Bitigable  student,  and  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  time  has 
been  so  assiduously  and  so  successfully  devotea  in  its  preparation 
for  the  pres&  It  is  altogether  worthy  both  of  the  Master,  and  of 
one  who  will  not  be  offended  at  our  calling  him  the  Disciple. 

We  trust  that  we  shall  not  lie  under  the  charge  of  sectarianism 
when  we  advert,  not  %Yithout  satisfaction,  to  the  fact  that  this 
noble  compendium  of  theological  teachings  is  the  production  of 
an  English  protestant  dissenter,  whose  learning  has  been  heartily 
appreciated  in  the  principal  imiversities  of  Europe  and  America, 
whose  scientific  attainments  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
most  eminent  masters  in  many  departments,  and  whose  consistent 
catholic  piety  has  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  best  men 
in  all  religious  parties.  This  work  will  show  that  however 
loosely,  vaguely,  or  unintelligently  the  great  truths  which  have 
the  deepest  roots,  the  widest  scope,  and  the  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  highest  objects  of  our  immortal  existence,  may 
be  held  elsewhere,  this  is  the  kind  of  teaching  which  forms  the 
views  and  maintains  the  principles  of  the  mass  of  protestant 
dissenters,  who  conscientiously  refuse  to  recognise  any  authority 
in  religion  but  that  of  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  tneir  spirits. 
Far  as  we  are  from  saying  that  every  theological  professor  among 
us  is  endowed  with  the  same  mental  attributes  in  the  same 
degree  with  the  late  Homerton  divine,  we  claim  for  them  the 
same  principles,  and — ^with  such  individual  varieties  of  method 
and  minor  judgments  as  bespeak  the  individuality  of  free  minds — 
a  substantial  agreement  in  the  main  features  of  their  detailed 
theology.  Such  men,  and  those  whom  they  guide  in  their 
theological  investigations,  are  not  likely  to  be  either  caught  with 
novelties  or  enslaved  by  antiquity ;  they  calmly  hold  on  their 
wav,  seeking  truth  in  a  humble  spirit  of  devotion,  and  teaching 
it  boldly,  plainly,  and  conscientiously.  Their  secret,  often  sor- 
rowful, contests  with  error  for  the  maintenance  of  the  truth  i/n 
their  own  minds,  cannot  be  known  to  any  but  themselves  and 
God.  Their  labours  are  probably  never  appreciated — while  in 
operation — even  by  those  who  benefit  most  largely  by  them. 
But  the  time  generally  comes,  though  sometimes  late,  when  they 
see  others  reap  in  sunshine  what  they  have  sown  in  obsciuity 
and  in  teara 

Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin  is  not  a  professed  theologian, 
but  the    son   of   a   French    noble,   who   found,    in   troublous 
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tiine%  a  home  in  Switzerland.  Living  amid  the  conflicts  of  the 
Prot€i3tant  church  of  Geneva^  between  popery  on  the  one  hand 
and  rationalism  on  the  other,  he  belongs  to  ^e  school  of  Yinety 
Merle  D'Aul^gn^  <^d  Ganssen.  He  has  natorally  sought  a  firm 
resting-place  tor  the  soul  of  man ;  and  he  has  found  it,  where  the 
first  Christians  found  it,  where  the  reformers  found  it — ^where 
alone  it  can  be  found — in  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  men's  minds  the  fact  of  this 
authority,  and  evincing  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  it  as  the 
foundatioii  and  standard  of  religious  truth,  he  arraigns  popeij 
OB  the  one  hand,  and  rationalism  on  the  other,  as  'Schools  of 
Doubt,'  while  the  ^  School  of  Faith'  he  describes  as  resting  on 
the  divine  and  therefore  infallible  authority  of  the  canonical 
Scripturea 

Of  the  '  Sdbiools  of  Scepticism,'  he  regards  the  Roman  as  ^  the 
better  organized,  and  the  more  dangerous;'  for  under  the  mask  of 
authority  she  uproots  belief,  leaving  nothing  in  its  place.  In 
proof  of  this  asserticm,  he  appeals  to  her  corruption  of  the  Bible 
by  inserting  uncanonical  books;  to  her  placing  the  traditions  of 
ihe  church  on  the  same  level  with  the  Bible;  her  refusing  to  the 
people  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Bible ;  and  her  taking  of  the 
l&ible  from  the  people.  In  conducting  these  appeals  the  writer 
displays  considerable  knowledge,  judgment,  and  skiU.  His  mode 
ef  treating  the  questions  so  boldly  started  differs  very  materially 
from  that  in  which  they  are  most  commcmly  handled  by  the  o{^x>- 
nents  of  popery.  Clear  in  his  stat^nents,  sound  in  his  arguments, 
serious  in  his  tone,  he  proves  his  mastery  of  the  entire  con- 
troversy. Having  logically  demolished  the  several  and  con^ 
tradictory  defences  of  popery,  which  from  time  to  time  have  be^ 
set  up  by  her  devarest  advocates,  he  thus  addresses  the  reader: — 

'  I  j^peal  now  to  the  reader,  who,  in  opening  this  book,  was  perhaps 
surprised,  and  even  scandalized  to  find  applied  to  popery  a  term 
utterly  opposed  to  his  pre-conceived  ideas.  Popeir  a  School  of  Doubt! 
It  could  only  be  a  distorted  mind,  on  the  watch  for  extravagant  ideas, 
that  could  imagine  such  a  thing;  xmless,  indeed,  it  be  one  of  those 
excesses  of  controversy  that  are  dictated  by  mere  passion. 

*  Now,  I  can  truly  say,  it  is  witli  perfect  calmness  if  not  coldness, 
and  after  carefully  weighing  my  words — it  is,  moreover,  with  a  heart 
fall  of  sincere  affection  for  all  Roman  Cath^ics,  and  with  a  special 
respect  for  some  of  them,  that  I  have  given  utterance  to  a  conviction 
whidi  is  already  oi  old  date  with  me. 

'  It  is  evident  wheth^  or  not  it  b  well  founded;  for  what  school  of 
scepticism  is  comparable  to  the  Bomish  church  in  extent,  in  preten- 
sion, or  in  the  lie  it  receives  from  facts.  An  infalHble  church  which 
at  every  point  contradicts  the  infaUible  Bible!  an  infallible  church, 
which  does  not  know  where  resides  its  own  infallibility  !  Less  than 
this  is  amply  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  whole  building  whenever  men's 
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qaderatandings  are  aroused,  and  light  is  east  on  history  and  on  tbd 
Bible.  It  is  Tain  to  fpeak  of  institvitioiis  which  rely  only  on  fiJserhood 
and  blind  credulity,  and  exist  solely  on  eondition  that  the  whole  world 
shuts  its  eyes  1  Men's  eyes  cannot  always  remain  dosed ;  the  day  of 
swakening  comes  at  last — ^a  fearful  day,  indeed,  when  «a  man  sees  at 
length  that  he  has  been  mistaken,  nay,  deceived,  and  that  his  whole 
faith  came  bat  from  his  ignorance  !  What  hatred  does  he  then  learn 
for  his  faith  itself!  How  does  he  plunge  headlong  into  the  worship 
of  matter,  making  the  whole  religion  of  his  life  a  mere  formality,  a 
social  duty,  a  thing  that  can  satisfy  only  the  weak  minds  of  women  or 
children,  a  mere  police  measure,  necessary  for  ihe  prosperity  of  ihflr 
eountry  and  the  security  of  property.     .     .     . 

*  Look  then  elosely  into  the  state  of  soinety  in  those  Boman  OtAho^ 
-oountries  where  the  light  of  the  present  day  has  penetrated,  thai  Hghi 
against  which  neither  military  nor  pohee  avail,  and  you  w^  find  thei« 
nothing  but  pure  scepticism.  I  say  scepticism,  and  not  infidelity;  for 
infideHty  is  ik  least  a  solution  of  the  question,  and  some  small  proof 
energy.  There  are  measures  which  may  be  taken  against  infidelity;  a 
mind  that  is  capable  of  denying  may  be  capable  of  aifirming ;  but  what 
hope  have  you  with  a  mere  sceptic  ?  His  very  principle  is  to  take  no  side; 
lie  defers,  he  suspends  his  judgment;  he  takes,  or  fancies  he  takes  the 
measures  which  are  necessary;  he  is  resigned  to  the  mere  twilight,  and 
ends  by  loving  it,  for  the  full  brightness  of  day  would  terrify  him. 

'  There  is  a  kind  of  scepticism  which  is  salutary ;  a  scepticism  whicit 
is  active  and  energetic ;  a  scepticism  through  which  one  passes  in 
coming  to  faith — ^and  this  is  so  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  beHeve  if  one 
has  never  doubted ;  but  such  is  not  the  scepticism  produced  by  the 
irreniediable  overthrow  of  an  old  superstition  which  a  man  would  still 
lain  preserve,  but  cannot  in  his  heart  accept.  Such  scepticism  is  inert^ 
and  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  soul. 

*  These  words  describe  the  condition  of  the  nations  which  cling  to 
popery,  and  they  show  how  these  all  belong  to  the  School  of  Scepticism. 
A  blind  credulity,  a  religion  at  second-hand,  has  run  its  course.  At 
length,  then,  even  the  most  cowardly  and  besotted  of  men  are  set  at 
Kberty,  whether  they  will  or  no.  The  most  ignorant  now  know  too 
much  to  continue  as  they  were ;  they  have  now  but  a  choice  of  three 
ahematives — to  abandon  themselves  to  thorough  infidelity,  which  it 
the  choice  of  some,  especially  at  certain  periods,  though  theirs  is  the 
exceptional  case — or  to  lidl  themselves  asleep  in  scepticism,  and 
outward  observances,  which  is  the  fashion  of  the  majority,  and  the 
eharacteristic  of  all  times — or,  finally,  to  forsake  Home,  smd  betake 
themselves  to  the  Gospel,  which  is  the  sole  resource  of  every  spirit 
that  feels  its  need  of  Faith.'— pp.  76-79. 

M.  Gasparin  is  not  leas  able  to  grapple  with  rationalists  than 
with  Romanists.  Whether  it  be  the  mystic,  the  vulgar,  or  the 
new,  each  of  these  forms  of  rationalism  is  analysed  and  refated 
with  sharp  and  luminous  force.  We  strongly  commend  this  part 
of  the  work  to  as  many  as  desire  to  know  9ie  workings  oi  ration- 
.alism  among  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and. 
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though  to  a  less  extent,  among  the  churches  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  especially  through  the  writings  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious  'Neander,  who,  by  his  piety,  his  learning,  his 
moderation,  and  the  services  he  has  rendered  against  Strauss  and 
the  Hegelians,  deserves  much  praise,  and  wins  much  confidence/ 
In  opposition  to  both  these  *  Schools  of  Doubt/  the  author 
places  the  *  School  of  Faith,'  whose  fundamental  position  is — the 
mfallible  authority  of  the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures ;  affirm- 
ing the  compatibihty  of  the  divine  certainty  of  the  canon  with  the 
existence  of  various  readings,  with  the  imperfection  of  transla- 
tions, and  with  hmnan  errors  in  arranging  various  portions  of  the 
revelation  in  one  book.  In  his  views  of  Iriapiration;  the  author 
agrees  with  M.  Gaussen,  whose  *  Theopneustia'  was  reviewed  at 
some  length  in  a  former  number  of  the  *  Eclectic/  The  inspira- 
tion for  which  he  contends  secures  the  infallibility  and  authority 
of  the  Sacred  Writings;  he  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary 
inspiration,  from  visions,  and  revelation ;  he  shows  that  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  varieties  of  temperament,  style  of  thought, 
idiosyncrasies  of  language,  abridgments,  and  the  use  of  equiva- 
lent terms,  among  the  several  writers,  nor  with  the  absence 
of  a  doctrinal  system  of  teaching  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  Tnode 
of  inspiration,  the  author  speaks  of  it  as  '  one  point  (which)  we 
must  consent  not  to  know.'  With  regard  to  tbe  proof  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  the  author's  treatment  is  original  He 
takes  up  the  usual  arguments  in  succession,  Hhe  argument  d 
priori,  or,  proof  from  necessity ; — ^the  mystic  argument,  or, 
proof  from  fedxng;  the  so-called  Scriptural  argument,  or 
proof  drawn  from  the  prophecies  and  miracles ;  and  also 
proof  from  the  gifts  of  the  Ecly  Ohost  conferred  on  tlie 
Apostles  ;  the  internal  argument,  or,  acknowledged  snpefi'ioi^ty 
ojSoripturey  a/nd  also  aacnowledged  infallibility  of  Scripture; 
extern^  argument,  or,  testimony  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
writers  of  the  first  centuries.'  These,  he  shows,  by  veiy  elaborate 
examination,  to  be  insufficient,  and  inaccessible  to  the  larger  part 
of  mankind. 

*  But  we  may  take  coiutige,  for  there  is  one  divine  proof  within  the 
reach  of  aD.  We  need  not  shut  our  eyes  in  order  to  receive  the  Bible; 
and  the  testimony  on  which  we  receive  it  is  of  a  kind  which  leaves  not 
the  smallest  room  for  the  slightest  doubt.  When  Jesus  himself  has 
told  us  what  is  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  canon,  and  what  the  abso- 
lute infaUibility  of  the  text,  we  may  then  gladly  return  to  the  acces- 
sary proofs,  insufficient  and  dangerous  by  themselves,  but  admirable 
ana  precious,  when  they  come  in  the  train  of  the  one  real  proof.  Wlien 
all  have  received  that  which  is  necessary,  there  are  many  who  may 
go  in  search  of  that  which  is  superabundant,  and  who  may  even  share 
it  with  their  less  learned  brethren.  Then  it  will  be  delightful  to  show 
that  this  Bible,  which  is  received  on  the  testimony  of  God,  is  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  most  earnest  demands  of  the  human  heart ;  that  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  miracles  and  fulfilled  prophecies,  and  that  it  has  the 
witness  of  the  fruits  it  bears,  of  its  immense  superiority  over  every 
other  book,  and  of  the  solution  of  its  apparent  contradictions.  Then  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  study  the  arguments  for  it,  both  external  and 
internal,  to  show  that  the  authenticity  of  each  book  is  written  in 
indelible  characters  on  its  own  pages;  that  the  attacks  of  biblical 
criticism  are  met  and  repulsed  by  unquestionable  facts ;  and  that  all 
the  doubts  recorded  in  history  are  easily  reconcilable  with  the  divine 
truth  of  the  canon. 

'To  go  to  God  instead  of  going  to  man,  such  is,  then,  the  great 
principle  on  which  I  insist,  such  is  the  foundation  of  the  School  of 
Faith.'— p.  230. 

Assuming,  of  course,  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospels,  this  is 
satisfactory.  We  take  the  authority  of  Christ  as  our  reason  for 
believing  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  believing 
that  He  was  infallible,  that  h^  did  not  accommodate  himself  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  that  he  uniformly  appealed  to 
Scripture  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  leading  divisions,  as  a  divine 
authority.  All  the  arguments  which  are  urged  against  the  divine 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  at  least  equal  force 
against  the  Old,  which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  appealed  to  as  '  the 
Word  of  God,'  so  that  they  who  reject  the  one  are  onlv  consistent 
in  equally  rejecting  the  other.  Having  settled  the  basis  on  which 
the  *  School  of  Faith'  is  built^  M.  Gasparin  represents  the  refor- 
mation as  a  return  to  the  School  of  Faith.  Speaking  of  the  Re- 
formers in  this  light,  he  says  :^ 

*  We  do  not  need  to  swear  by  every  word  of  the  reformers,  or  to 
attribute  to  them  an  infallibility  enjoyed  by  no  mere  man,  and  by  no 
church  at  any  period  whatever;  nay,  which  even  the  prophets  and 
apostles  were  far  from  possessing.  The  eminent  and  pious  men  who 
represented,  and  in  some  sort  personified,  the  awakening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  possessed,  in  conamon  with  all  other  Christians,  the  Bible,  and 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Like  other  Christians,  too,  they  were  liable 
to  error,  and  in  fact  have  actually  erred  to  some  extent.  Indeed  they 
could  not  but  err,  since  they  were  men,  and  since,  moreover,  they  had 
been  Boman  Catholics,  which  no  man  can  have  been  without  long 
feeling  the  effects  of  it.  They  had  spent  years  in  the  school  of  doubt; 
they  had  long  been  ignorant  of  the  one  true  authority ;  they  had 
scarcely  known  more  than  the  name  of  the  divine  revelation;  its  tradi- 
tional interpretations,  and  the  pretended  dangers  of  its  use  had  been 
long  inoculated  in  them ;  they  had  taken  part  in  the  sudden  over- 
throw of  the  usurping  authority,  and  had  seen  the  plain  contradiction 
existing  between  the  commandments  of  the  Church  and  the  command- 
ments of  God.  To  have  gone  through  all  this,  as  they  did,  was  to 
experience  the  most  tremendous  moral  revolution  to  which  the  human 
soul  can  be  subjected.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
foundest  ast  jnishment  to  see  how  the  reformers  were  kept  from  that 
weakness  on  the  one  hand,  which  shrinks  from  duty,  and  from  that 
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equally  great  weakness  on  the  other  hand,  which  rtms  mto  extremea 
from  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  stum- 
liled  to  some  extent,  and  swayed  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to 
the  other.  Now,  it  was  their  old  popish  prejudices  against  the  Bible, 
and  in  favoor  of  substituted  formularies  and  confessions,  which  drew 
them  aside.  Again,  it  was  their  indignation  against  popery  which 
made  them  suspicious  of  the  very  idea  of  authority,  and  hurried  them 
into  an  excess  of  spiritiuiiism.  Yet,  in  every  case,  on  whichever  side 
they  fell,  there  was  a  failure  in  the  completeness  of  their  £uth  in 
Scripture.'— pp.  322,  323. 

Notwithstanding  these  imperfections  of  the  reformers,  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  show  that  the  great  result  of  their  labours  was 
to  restore  the  ancient  belief  in  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  in 
the  grand  truth  of  justification  by  faitib.  We  do  not  follow 
M.  Gasparin  in  his  view  of  faith,  nor  does  his  translator ;  but  on 
ibe  interesting  and  varied  topics  discussed  throughout  the  y<dunie» 
we  know  not  of  a  more  intelligent  and  diarming  writer. 

The  grand  theological  controv^:siesof  ages  seem  to  be  all  verging 
towards  the  simple  question :  Is  there  anything  beyond  the  human 
to  guide  us  in  religion — any  revelation — any  divine  book  contain- 
ixig  the  revelation — any  certainty — ^any  authority  ?  On  one  side 
or  other  of  the  answer  to  this  question — on  the  a]S5rmative  or  the 
negative— every  one  must  rank.  Virtually,  the  Romanist  is 
placed,  along  with  the  rationalist,  on  the  same  side  with  the 
avowed  disbeliever ;  and  on  the  affirmative  side  are  all  who 
practically  acknowledge  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  one 
authority  for  the  truth  revealed  to  man.  As  we  read  the  '  signs 
of  the  times,'  we  are  inclined  to  say,  'it  will  be  fair  weather/ 
True  it  is  that  men's  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture 
has  been  disturbed ;  but  the  disturbance  has  led  to  a  more  earnest 
investigation  of  the  proper  grounds  of  that  belief,  and  a  more 
lationiJ,  personal,  and  deeply -rooted  conviction,  that  those 
grounds  are  indestructible.  Only  let  this  conviction  spread — as 
it  will,  if  fairly  dealt  with — and  we  have  ik>  difficulty  in  auguring 
happily  for  Christendom.  The  perpetually  shifting  theories  of 
men  for  explaining  what  the  Bible  is,  and  accounting  for  its 
influence  in  modem  civilization,  are  gradually  coming  to  a  point 
where,  we  believe,  all  who  care  for  truth,  virtue,  and  nnman  w^ 
fare,  Avill  abandon  every  school  of  doubt  for  the  old  and  everlast- 
ing school  of  Faith. 
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AsT.  VII. — Studien  uber  Busaland,  &c.  [Studies  on  Russia  iu  her 
Agricultural  Relations.]  By  the  Baron  Haxthausen.  Three  Vok. 
Berlin:  1847—1853. 

2.  JBHudes  sur  les  Forces  Productives  de  la  Hussie.  [Studies  on  the 
Productive  Forces  of  Russia.]  Par  le  Chevalier  Tegoborski. 
Paris:  1851. 

8.  Du  Developpement  des  Idees  Revolutionnaires  en  Stissie.  [On  the 
Development  of  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia.]  Par  A.  Iscander 
Q>seudonyme  of  Alexander  Herzen).     Paris:  1851. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  in  Russian  literature  is  the  absence 
of  allusion  to  the  life  of  the  peasant  Were  aU  Russian 
antborB  young  ladies  or  fops  writing  fadiionable  novels,  we 
should  deem  this  silence  natural;  with  men,  however,  who  do 
not  write  for  the  mere  indulgence  of  vanity,  but  with  a  serious 
purpose,  and  whose  work  is  intended  to  convey  deep  thoughts, 
and  the  results  to  which  a  chequered  life  has  led,  such  an  omis- 
sion is  characteristia  It  may  bo  perhaps  said  that  we  attach  far 
too  great  importance  to  works  of  imagination  (for  Russian  lite- 
rature does  not  go  beyond  these),  by  finding  something  significant 
in  the  omissions  of  novels.  But  whosoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  censorship  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  remembers  that 
no  political  books,  not  even  eulogies  on  the  government,  are 
allowed  to  be  printed  in  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburgh,  except  at 
the  special  command  of  the  emperor,  will  easily  conceive 
that  all  the  political  and  social  problems  of  the  nation  find 
their  refuge  in  poetry  and  other  works  of  fiction.  We  happen 
to  know  Hungarian  exiles  who  have  felt  the  iron  yoke  of 
censorship,  and  have  related  to  us  how  they  had  to  struggle 
with  the  stupidity  and  the  malice  of  the  censors,  who  often 
found  fault  with  a  tale  vrithout  any  political  aim,  and  can- 
celled the  catastrophe  of  a  novel,  because  they  thought  it  con- 
tained an  allusion  to  some  events  in  the  reigning  house.  In 
like  manner  they  did  not  allow  any  one  to  recal  to  mind  the 
name  of  Prince  R4k6czy,  the  rebel  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
yet  VOTosmarty's  beauti^l  elegy  on  the  tomb  of  the  exiled 
chief,  obtained  the  *  imprimatiur  when  he  gave  it  the  title  of  *  A 
Slave's  Complaint  on  the  Tomb  of  Pompey  the  Great.'  They  have 
told  us  how,  between  1823  and  1836,  a  few  allusions,  conveying 
some  politic^]  thoughts  in  verse  or  in  prose,  thrilled  through  the 
heart  of  the  educated  cla&ses  like  an  electric  spark.  They  knew 
by  heart  some  stanzas  of  the  poet  and  statesman  Kolcsey,  which 
went  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  an  important  secret,  never  com- 
municated but  imder  a  solemn  promise  not  to  put  them  on 
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paper,  Dor  to  tell  them  to  any  person  who  might  betray  them. 
They  knew  personally  some  of  those  unfortunate  Hungarians, 
who,  in  1794,  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  kept  in  prison  for 
six  years,  only  for  having  read  a  revolutionary  manuscript — the 
Hungarian  translation  of  Gerard's  *  Cat^chisme  de  la  Revolution.' 
Under  such  a  state  of  things,  every  word  and  every  omission  in 
a  popular  author  becomes  significant ;  the  reader  and  the  author 
are  m  a  kind  of  political  freemasonry.  Novels,  history,  and 
lyrical  poetry  are  read  with  an  attention  unknown  in  a  free 
country;  every  allusion  is  understood,  and  the  art  of  'reading 
between  the  lines,'  of  guessing  what  the  author  has  thought  but 
not  ventured  to  say,  of  understanding  what  the  censor  has  struck 
out,  is  developed  in  a  way  which  would  astonish  an  Englishman. 
Herzen  describes  this  condition  in  a  masterly  style  : — 

*  We  must  confess,'  he  says,  *  censorship  aids  us  powerfully  to  develop 
the  style  and  to  master  the  expression  of  thoughts.  Irritated  by  tht^ 
obstacle  which  is  in  our  way,  we  endeavour,  and  nearly  always  succeed, 
to  overcome  it.  The  periphrasis  to  which  we  resort  bears  the  vestiges 
of  the  emotion  of  the  struggle,  and  becomes  more  passionate  than  the 
plain  statement  would  have  been.  Those  who  understand  a  half-told 
secret  are  always  impressed  the  more  strongly  under  its  transparent 
veil.  The  repressed  word  concentrates  more  meaning ;  it  is  more  pun- 
gent. The  best  way  of  convincing  is  to  speak  so  that  the  thought 
may  be  distinct,  yet  that  the  reader  may  have  to  state  it  in  plain 
language  for  himself.  The  public,  being  aware  how  cautious  the  writer 
is  forced  to  be,  rends  with  attention  ;  a  secret  link  is  established 
between  reader  and  writer :  the  one  conceals  what  he  means  in  writing, 
the  other  what  he  guesses  in  reading.  Censorshij)  is,  therefore,  a 
spider's-web  which  catches  the  small  Hies,  whilst  the  big  ont»s  break 
through  it.  Personalities  and  special  allusions  an»  repressed  by  the 
censor ;  but  energetic  thought  and  real  poetry  passes  with  contempt 
through  the  ordc«l.* — ^p.  102. 

In  a  country  where  censorship  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  as 
in  Russia,  it  is  impossible  that  any  political  or  even  economical 
question  should  be  maturely  and  freely  discussed.  Allusions, 
naif-told  words,  and  foreign  books  smuggled  into  the  coimtrv, 
make  a  deep  impression  and  excite  the  educated  classes,  but  do 
not  enlighten  them  sufficiently.  Tlie  wildest  theories  are 
broached  in  such  countries,  and  the  most  absurd  systems  easily 
fiuad  foUowersL  The  few  authors  who  have  the  courage  to 
struggle  with  the  censor  know  that  they  are  really  the  lea^iers  of 
the  nation,  since  whatever  is  written  in  favour  of  the  government 
is  always  received  with  distrust  by  the  public.  Up|)osition  is 
popular,  but  must  clothe  its  political  ideas  in  the  garment  of 
action. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Russian  literature  that  it  rarely 
mentions  the  condition  of  the  lower  chisses.     NoveKs  and  poetiy 
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are  almost  exclusively  aristocratic,  giving  us  pictures  of  the  life 
of  the  higher  classes.     The  Russian  '  Gil  Bias'  of  Bulgarin,  and 
Gogors  novels,  are  the  only  exception  to  this  rula     The  first 
tries  to  show  everything  in  the  most  advantageous  light ;  it  is  an 
apology  for  serfdom.   The  latter  speaks  especially  of  his  country, 
little   Russia,  where  the  freedom  of  the  peasant  is  not  yet 
entirely  destroyed,  and  where  the  traditions  of  former  liberty  are 
yet  alive.     The  peasantry  in  Russia  is  not  only  a  different  class 
from  the  aristocracy,  we  might  even  say,  it  is  a  different  nation- 
ality, though  both  are  of  the  same  race  and  of  the  same  language. 
The  Russian  peasant  wears  his  beard,  and  his  costume  differs 
fix>m  the  European  coat ;  the  educated  classes  are  shaved  and 
clothe  themselves  in  that  ugly,  unpicturesque  French  style  which 
represents  European  progress  all  over  the  world.     The  peasant 
cannot  read  or  write ;  he  is  a  serf,  and  as  such,  his  oppressors 
think   it  just  as   dangerous  to  have  him  instructed  as  the 
iters  01  the  southern  states  of  America  dread  every  ray  of 
jht  which  reaches  their  slaves.     The  Russian  serf  commonly 
hates  his  master,  and  yet  more  the  government  official,  and  he 
transfers  his  hatred  to  all  those  who  wear  the  same  costume  as 
his  master  and  the  government  officer.     The  higher  classes,  or 
we  might  rather  say  the  shaven  classes,  look  with  a  feeling  of 
pity  and  contempt  on  their  enslaved  fellow-oountrymen;  even 
the  better  and  more  liberal  among  them  see  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  not  only  ignorant  but  that  it  has  an  aversion  to 
knowledge.     Even  the  most  revolutionary  nobleman  soon  per- 
ceives that  the  chasm  between  himself  and  his  serf  cannot  be 
filled  up ;   that  the  poor  peasant  is  too  stupid  to  understand 
that  there  are  distrusts  common  to  them  both.     A  movement  in 
favour  of  liberty  would  scarcely  enlist  the  mass  of  the  nation ; 
for  it  distrusts  the  lords,  and  a  lord  to  the  Russian  peasant 
is  whoever  shaves  and  wears  a  dress-coat.     The  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  peasant  is  a  safeguard  to  the  Czar  against  the 
possible  discontent  of  the  educated  classes ;  a  word  from  him,  in 
case  of  an  insvirrection,  would  suffice  to  re-enact  all  the  horrors 
which  were  perpetrated  in  Austrian   Poland  in  184;6,  at  the 
instigation  of  Prince  Mettemich.     The  landed  gentry,  ready  to 
throw  off"  the  Austrian  yoke,  promised,  at  that  time,  emancipa- 
tion, and  a  freehold  to  their  serfs.     M.  Braeimdel,  the  govern- 
ment official,  on  the  other  hand,  paid  one  pound  for  every  dead 
rebel,  women  and  children  included,  and  ten  shillings  for  every  live 
one ;  and  the  peasants,  thus  let  loose,  hunted  their  masters  to  death. 
Serfdom  has  brutalized  the  Russian  peasants,  but  it  has  likewise 
degraded  the  masters.     The  great  majority  dread  liberty  even 
for  themselves,  since  it  must  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  who,  in  the  first  outburst,  might  believe  that  freedom  means 
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ihe  destmctiiMi  of  the  castle  and  the  massacre  of  the  lord.     And 
these  fears  are  not  altogetiier  without  foundation ;  even  now, 
according  to  statistical  accounts,  about  sixty  landed  i^roprietors, 
are  slain  on  an  average  ev&cy  year  by  tiie  infuriated  peasantry  in 
Bussia.     The  serfdom  of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  the  diain 
by  which  the  educated  classes  are  muzzled.     The  absolutism  of 
the  Czar  is  based  upon  the  slavery  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
But  even  in  Russia  the  observation  is  proved  by  history,  that 
liberty  is  more  ancient  than  serfdom ;  that  the  naticm  was  origi- 
nally free,  and  despotism  and  slavery  were  innovations,  introduoad 
at  a  late  period.     It  is  true,  that  with  the  Sclavonic  populations 
the  idea  of  a  free  state  is  less  strong  than  with  the  Teutonic  and 
Celtic  races.     The  account  of  the  old  chronicler,  Nestor,  is,  in 
this  respect,  most  characteristic.    According  to  him,  the  Russians 
sent  a  deputation  to  Sweden  with  the  message  that  their  country 
is  a  fine  country,  full  of  the  good  things  on  earth,  but  that  the 
people  want  one  thing  to  be  happy:  a  ruler,  since  they  do  not 
know  how  to  govern  themselves.     And  as  they  have  heard  that 
the  Northmen  are  the  bom  kings  of  earth,  they  invite  them  to 
come  to  Russia^  and  to  take  the  command     It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  Waraeg  brothers,  Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Truvor  went  over 
to  Novgorod  and  Kiew  with  their  followers,  and  became  the 
founders,  in  the  ninth  century,  both  of  the  dynasty  which  lasted 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  that  host  of  jmnces  whom 
we  meet  at  every  step  in  Ru^ia.     But  though  despotism  seems, 
in  this  way,  to  be  of  old  standing,  yet  the  power  of  the  Waraegs 
was  not  unlimited.     Whilst  the  Mongol  oppression,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  broke  the  power  of  the  czars, 
Novgorod  and  Fskow  and  several  other  cities  flourished  under 
a  republican  form  of  government     But  even  when  Ivan  the 
Terrible  destroyed  the  republics,  and  surpassed  in  cruelty  even 
the  Neros  and  Commoduses  of  old,  the  Russian  peasant  was  not 
a  serf;  political  liberty  was  drowned  in  the  blood  of  the  rich 
republican  merchants  of  Novgorod  and  Pskow,  who,  relying  on 
their  wealth,  did  not  provide  suffidentlv  for  their  own  defence, 
and  did  not  believe  uiat  the  Czar  comd  willingly  destroy  the 
immense  commerce  of  those  cities  which  helpea  to  enrich  him. 
Still  serfdom  was  not  yet  a  political  instituticm  of  Russia.     That 
dreadful  state  caimot  be  traced  higher  up  than  to  the  seventeenth 
century.    It  was  not  by  force  that  the  great  majmty  of  Russians 
were  enslaved;  little  by  little  the  encroachments  of  the  land- 
owners and  the  extension  of  their  police  powers  resulted  in 
universal  serfdom.     Whilst  the  Czar  was  encroaching  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  cities,  the  landed  gentry 
extended  its  power  over  the  peasant.     It  is  true  that  there  have 
been  always  serfs  in  Russia ;  but  they  were  few,  either  prisoners 
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of  war,  slaves  bought  from  the  M<»^ls  or  Tartars,  or  tree 
ByMftTW,  who  had  sold  themselTes  Yoluntarily  to  their  huidlordy 
kk  order  to  be  protected  against  some  other  lord,  whcmi  thej 
■B^it  have  offended.  But  those  prisons  had  nothing  in  eommoa 
with  the  peasants.  They  did  not  live  on  the  lands  c^  the  com- 
mimit^:  they  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  the  lord.  Besides  them^ 
Ike  anstoeracv  had  in  those  days  many  more  retainers,  hired  ^id 
regularly  paid ;  in  hcty  a  kind  of  army,  to  fight  the  feuds  of  the 
knls,  and  especiBUj  the  wars  of  the  Czar.  But  it  was  a  great 
burden  to  maintain  so  many  men;  the  lords  often  discharged 
them  whai  peace  prevailed  Icmger  than  usual,  and  there  was  no 
oeeasion  to  make  use  of  them ;  just  as  the  Enghsh  millo¥mer  dis- 
diarges  his  workmen  when  the  demand  for  cotton  goods  slackena 
The  poor  lock-outs  of  those  days  became  robbers,  or  went  over  to 
some  foreign  prince,  or  c^ered  their  services  to  the  repuUican 
KosBBcks  of  the  Don,  who  Uved  as  freebooters.  Czar  Boris,  in 
order  to  protect  these  retainers,  and  to  prevent  them  frx)m  be- 
eoming  dangerous  to  the  state,  ord^ed  that  all  those  who,  for 
a  certain  time,  hired  themselves  to  lords,  were  to  become  his 
fMr&;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  could  not  be  discharged  by  him 
at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  nor  could  they  leave 
him ;  the  lord  had  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  Thousands 
of  fr^em^i  became  in  this  way  serfs,  and  their  number  was  a 
hundredfcM  increased  by  another  law  of  the  same  Czar,  who  had 
always  the  most  benevolent  intentiona  Land  in  Russia  is  of  no 
very  great  value ;  labour  is.  Bich  people,  therefore,  always  tried 
to  allure  the  peasants  of  their  poorer  neighbours  to  settle  on  their 
estates;  yet  they  did  not  pay  wages,  but  recompensed  their 
labour  by  gr^its  of  land.  The  rich,  possessing  fertile  soil,  in  this 
way  grew  daily  richer,  whilst  the  gentry  on  poorer  soils  could 
not  find  labourers  to  till  the  ground.  Boris  ordered,  therefore, 
that  no  peasant  should  be  allowed  to  leave  his  village.  Thus;, 
losing  the  liberty  of  migrating  whither  he  pleased,  the  peasant 
became  a  serf  attached  to  the  soiL  The  czars  oppressing  the 
noUes,  allowed  them  in  turn  to  do  the  same  with  the  peasants ; 
and  tbe  lord,  for  the  loss  of  his  political  rights,  got  the  privilege 
of  flaying  his  dependents.  As  soon  as  the  Czar  became  the  abso- 
lute master  of  Russia,  the  landed  proprietor  was  the  czar  of  the 
peasant.  The  aristocracy  lost  freedom,  but  gained  wealth;  hence- 
forth, the  labour,  life,  and  honour  of  the  peasant  were  at  the 
absolute  command  of  the  landed  gentry.  And  yet  some  traces 
of  liberty  have  maintained  themselves,  even  in  the  condition  of 
the  degraded  Russian  serf.  He  has  lost  his  individual  freedom ; 
he  is  a  marketable  commodity  of  his  master ;  yet  he  has  some 
rights  as  member  of  the  village,  !^^dividually,  the  peasantry 
have  been  enslaved ;  but  the  liberal  commuual  system  has  sur- 
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vived  all  the  encroachments  of  czarish  despotism,  and  of  aristo- 
cratic oppression.  When  the  Czar  had  handed  them  over  to  the 
mercy  of  their  masters,  he  did  not  give  up  the  rights  of  the  state 
on  the  peasants.  They  remained  what  they  had  been,  taxpayers. 
And  this  is  the  great  diflference  between  the  serf  and  the  slave. 
The  slave  is  altogether  the  property  of  his  owner,  in  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  state ;  his  duties  and  his  claims  attach 
hiTTi  to  his  master;  the  state  has  no  direct  interest  in  his  welfare. 
The  serf,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  to  the  state  by  two  obliga- 
tions,— he  must  pay  a  direct  tax,  and  is  liable  to  become  a  soldier. 
The  state,  therefore,  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  peasant^ 
and  must  protect  him  in  so  far  against  his  master  that  he  may 
be  able  to  pay  taxes,  and  be  ready  to  comply  with  a  summons  to 
military  service. 

The  serf,  boimd  to  the  state  by  his  duty  of  paying  taxes, 
cannot  be  deprived  of  all  rights  of  property;  but  the  slave  cannot 
hold  any  property  whatever,  except  by  the  free  will  of  the 
master.  On  the  contrary,  the  serf  may  even  acquire  wealth;  he 
becomes  in  that  way  more  valuable  to  the  state,  which  therefore 
up  to  a  certain  degree  protects  him  against  his  landlord.  This 
interest  of  the  state  in  the  condition  of  the  peasant  will  explain 
the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  serfieige,  every  village  in  Russia,  without 
any  exception,  has  its  own  territory,  distinct  from  the  property 
of  the  landlord,  and  not  imder  his  control.  It  is  a  commony  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  word,  the  common  and  equal  property  of 
all  the  adult  able-bodied  male  inhabitants  of  the  village,  eqiially 
subdivided  between  them.  No  individual  has  the  right  to  buy 
or  to  sell  any  portion  originally  allotted  to  him:  he  gets  his 
share  for  his  lifetime;  when  he  dies,  it  returns  to  the  common 
stock.  Every  villager  on  attaining  age,  has  a  portion  of  the 
comvion  as  a  life  property,  and  he  does  not  lose  it  even  if  he 
emigrates  for  a  certain  period ;  nothing  can  deprive  him  of  his 
portion  but  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  villagers,  or  the  volun- 
tary resignation  of  his  rights;  yet  when  he  emigrates,  he  cannot 
dispose  of  his  house  or  of  his  immoveables;  he  must  leave  them 
to  the  village.  Not  even  the  landlord,  the  supreme  proprietor 
of  the  territory,  can  deprive  a  man  of  his  share  in  the  comvion^ 
or  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  He  may  flog  the  man,  he  may 
force  him  to  labour,  he  may  sell  him  away,  but  he  cannot 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the  villagers,  which  is  given  to 
the  servile  commimity  to  subsist  upon,  and  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment tax.  This  tax  is  a  capitation  tax;  every  head  in  the 
empire  pays  the  same  amount*     But  it  is  not  levied  individually 

*  There  are  of  course,  likewise,  other  taxes  in  Russia  ;  tlie  greatest  source 
of  income  is  the  tax  upon  spirits,  since  the  Russians  are,  next  to  the  English, 
the  greatest  drunkards  in  the  world. 
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hf  the  state.  The  village  is  answerable  for  the  whole  amount, 
aiid  the  villagers  thereiore  make  an  assessment  among  them- 
selves in  open  meeting,  where  every  adult  male  member  of  the 
cbmmunity  has  a  vote.  They  elect  an  alderman  every  year,  who 
tkkes  the  chair  at  their  meetings,  and  maintains  order  in  the 
Village;  he  is  the  first  police  magistrate.  This  communal  system 
h  the  only  germ  of  liberty  yet  left  in  Russia;  and,  though  the 
^)easants  are  illiterate,  Czar  Nicholas  became  frightened  even  by 
this  last  tradition  of  self-government  Formerly  the  great 
majority  of  the  peasants  had  no  landlord  whatever,  and  belonged 
to  the  crown,  as  they  were  settled  on  the  estates  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  during  the  last  century  the  different  czars  and 
czarines  lavished  these  estates  in  presents  to  their  favourites  in 
the  most  extravagant  way;  still  the  crown  estates  are  even  now 
enormous.  Upon  these,  the  Czar  Nicholas,  in  1838,  tried  to 
subvert  the  old  communal  administration.  He  put  them  imder 
the  direct  control  of  government  officials.  He  abolished  the 
alderman  and  the  general  meeting,  equahzed  the  territory  of  the 
imperial  villages  according  to  their  population,  and  introduced  a 
forced  organization  of  agricultiure.  The  peasants  were  to  be 
directed,  even  in  their  labour  for  themselves,  by  government 
officials;  they  were  to  be  forced  to  become  wealthy  according  to 
the  theoretical  system  of  the  Czar.  The  peasants,  averse  to  the 
survey  of  their  commons  and  to  the  interference  of  government 
officials  with  their  agiicultiure  and  economy,  rebelled  in  the 
governments  of  Kazan,  Viatka,  and  Tamboff.  The  army  was  sent 
against  them,  and  the  new  economical  order  has  been  introduced 
by  the  artillery,  after  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  thousands  of 
deluded  ignorant  peasants.  The  emperor  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  communal  system,  which  gives  only  a  life-interest  to  every 
peasant  in  his  land,  cannot  favour  improvements;  he  therefore 
decided  to  destroy  it,  and  to  have  the  labour  and  production 
of  the  peasant  organized.  In  fact,  he  is  an  imperial  socialist, 
and  makes  his  experiments  on  a  grand  scale,  upon  millions  of  his 
subjects:  he  does  not  allow  them  to  be  discussed,  and  he  carries 
them  by  force. 

The  admirers  of  the  Czar,  however — and  where  is  the  countiy 
where  one  could  not  find  such  men? — often  assure  us  that  it  is 
not  the  emperor,  but  the  nobility,  that  holds  the  peasant  in 
fetters;  that  the  Russian  government  wishes  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  and  that  it  had  shown  its  good  will  towards  that  class 
by  the  ukase  of  April  the  2nd,  1 842,  by  which  the  nobility  was 
invited  to  give  some  rights  to  the  peasants.  But  this  ukase,  so 
vague  and  obscure,  remained  a  dead  letter,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  opposition  of  those  landlords,  who  deemed  the 
right  of  property  attacked  by  it,  as  on  account  of  the  discussion 
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ejcdrted  by  this  invitation.  Hie  question  of  emancipation  involves 
80  many  other  problems  of  national  economy,  which  all  began 
to  be  talked  over — in  a  country  where  political  discussion  is 
altogether  forbidden — so  many  and  so  extrava^irant  schemes  were 
Bent  to  the  minister  of  the  public  domain,  Kisseleff,  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  Perovski,  that  the  government  became 
frightened  lest  the  question  of  emancipation  might  arouse  all 
the  nation  from  its  political  torpor,  and  lead  to  open  opposition. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  left 
than  either  to  suppress  altogether  any  discussion  on  subjects  of 
politics  and  national  economy,  or  to  allow  the  measures  of  the 
government  to  be  criticized,  and  the  public  acts  of  the  Czar 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Nicholas  imme- 
diately felt  that  he  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  ukase 
remained  without  any  result 

The  institution  of  serfage  is  the  comer-stone  of  Russian 
despotism.  The  Czar  cannot  touch  it  without  shaking  the  foun- 
dations of  his  own  power.  He  might  willin^j^ly  allow  sonu*  my  of 
liberty  to  enter  into  a  particular  comer  of  the  dark  prison,  only 
that  he  cannot  hinder  its  being  reflected  to  other  parts,  thus 
throwing  a  dim  light  over  all  the  objects  around.  Thi^  agricul- 
turists of  Rusraa  cannot  be  freed  from  Ixmclage  without  giving 
«ome  political  liberty  to  their  owners,  the  nobility. 

En^ishmen  scarcely  can  understand  Russian  serfdom, — a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  is  in 
bondage,  liable  to  be  sold,  not  allowe<l  to  leave  the  estates  of  the 
master  without  his  permission,  and  not  having  any  other  possi- 
bility of  becoming  free  than  by  his  eonsent  Many  st^ri's  iuhj 
allowed  by  their  lonls  to  become  mechanics,  manufacturers,  or 
merchants,  and  some  of  tht-m  j^mw  wealthy,  and  have  ^reat 
houses  and  establishments  in  the  ])rovin('ial  (»r  ini]K'nal  capitals; 
yet  they  remain  serfs.  They  cannot  ennijM-l  their  masters  to 
emancipate  them,  whatever  )ar«;r  siun  th«-y  may  oti't-r  for  tlu-ir 
freedom.  Nothing  but  the  free  will  of  thfir  own*  r  ♦•nsu^e^  their 
rescue  from  bondage;  for,  thoutrh  tlit^  re.-ult  of  their  industry 
remains  their  indisjmtablc  pr<»prrty.  not  lial»l«-  to  1m*  Foiztd  by 
the  master,  he  can  alwavs  e«.»mniand  tin-  .st-if  t<»  rt*tuni  to  his 
native  Nillat^e.  The  w»rt',  aware  tliat  1m*  has  no  riL;ht  of  free 
migration,  buys,  if  wealthy,  a  tiinponiry  p«  iniission  tt>  rt-Mde 
where  he  jJeases,  away  fn»ni  his  owner,  whos*-  jiteuniary  om- 
barraasments,  or  moments  of  more  than  usual  lM*nevo]enco,  are 
always  watched  in  order  to  get  an  opjKirt unity  for  negotiating 
SQccewfully  a  final  emancipation. 

Such  is  the  state  of  peasantry  in  Russia ;  the  state  of  Russian 
nobility  is  not  loss  strange  to  Englislancn.  In  Kn(>land  the  idea 
of  nobility  is  coupled  with  that  of  political  privileges,  of  great 
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by  AiB  nviMiaB.  Tbe  ijpieftiaa  of  eDMUneipatioD  involves 
m  mmj  otfier  pnUem  of  aalMaial  eoenom^,  wliidi  all  b^aa 
to  be  tdked  ovw — in  a  eonmtary  wliere  pohtical  discuiBioii  is 
•UogsAiar  tebidden— -00  taany  aad  so  extiwagani  schenidt  were 
Mtt  «o  tlie  xBinister  of  tibe  pobfic  domain,  Kisselefi;  and  ihe 
■onarter  of  the  intedor,  Pevovaki,  tbai  tke  government  became 
ft^kteaed  lart  tbe  ^pMBtaon  of  emancipation  might  arouae  all 
tke  HBtian  from  its  politieal  tarMr,  and  lead  to  open  opposition. 
It  aoom  became  evident  that  tkere  is  no  other  alternative  left 
tin  ei&er  to  sappresB  altogetker  any  diflonssion  on  subjects  of 
politics  aad  national  eoonomy,  or  to  alkmr  ikte  measares  of  the 
^rnment  to  be  criticiaedy  and  the  public  acts  of  the  Czar 
~  i  beforn  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Nicholas  imme- 
Mt  that  he  had  made  a  serions  mistake,  and  the  ukase 
tvmaiiied  irkhout  any  result 

The  institotkni  of  aerfinge  is  the  comer-fitone  of  Russian 
deepotisBL  The  Czar  cannot  touch  it  without  shaking  the  foun- 
^btioDS  of  his  own  power.  He  might  willingly  allow  some  ray  of 
Kbeily  to  enter  into  a  particular  comer  of  the  dark  prison,  only 
that  be  cannot  hinder  its  being  reflected  to  otherparts,  thus 
tinrowing  a  dim  light  over  all  the  objects  around.  The  agricul- 
turists «  Rusna  cannot  be  freed  from  Inrndage  without  giving 
tome  poKtical  liberty  to  their  owners,  the  nobility. 

Enplidimen  soarody  can  understand  Russian  serfdom, — a  stata 
•f  tkmgs  in  which  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  is  in 
fcoodage,  liable  to  be  sold,  not  allowed  to  leave  the  estates  of  tha 
asaster  wkkout  his  permissiim,  and  not  having  any  other  possi* 
bilky  of  beoomiitf  tree  than  by  his  consent  Many  seris  ars 
allowed  by  their  ferds  to  become  mechanics,  manufacturers,  or 
merdiaats,  and  some  of  them  grow  wealthy,  and  have  great 
houses  and  establishments  in  the  provincial  or  imperial  capitals ; 
yet  they  remain  serik  They  cannot  compel  their  masters  to 
enuincipate  them,  whatever  large  sum  they  may  offer  for  their 
freedom.  Nothing  bat  the  free  will  of  their  owner  ensures  their 
vescae  from  bondage;  for,  though  the  result  of  tlieir  industiy 
remains  their  indisputable  property,  not  liable  to  be  seized  by 
tbe  master,  he  can  always  command  the  serf  to  return  to  his 
native  village.  The  serf,  aware  that  he  has  no  right  of  free 
augration,  buys,  if  wealthy,  a  temporary  permission  to  reside 
where  he  ploaaos^  away  from  his  owner,  whose  pecuniary  em- 
kasiasaaeats,  or  moaients  of  more  thaa  usual  benevdenoe,  ava 
always  watdbed  ia  older  to  get  an  opportunity  for  negotiating 
aaanasfully  a  fiaal  emanoipalioa. 

8aoh  is  the  state  of  peaMmtry  in  Russia;  the  state  of  Rusaaa 
aobiEty  ia  not  less  atnaiM  lo  laglishmen.  In  England  the  idea 
of  aaWmy  ia  oaapled  iSlh  th^  ^  political  pnvikges,  of  groat 
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exckbei  by  this  mvitation.  Hie  (question  of  emancipation  involves 
80  ^oany  other  problems  of  national  economy,  which  all  began 
to  be  talked  over — in  a  country  where  political  discussion  is 
altogether  forbidden — so  many  and  so  extrava^^ant  schemes  were 
Bent  to  the  minister  of  the  public  domain,  Kisseleff,  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  Perovski,  that  the  government  became 
frightened  lest  the  question  of  emancipation  might  arouse  all 
the  nation  from  its  political  torpor,  and  lead  to  open  opposition. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  left 
than  either  to  suppress  altogether  any  discussion  on  subjects  of 
politics  aad  national  economy,  or  to  allow  the  measures  of  the 
government  to  be  criticized,  and  the  public  acts  of  the  Czar 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Nicliolas  imme- 
diat^y  felt  that  he  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  ukase 
remained  without  any  result 

The  institution  of  serfage  is  the  comer-stone  of  Russian 
despotism.  The  Czar  cannot  touch  it  without  shaking  the  foun- 
dations of  his  own  power.  He  might  willingly  allow  some  ray  of 
liberty  to  enter  into  a  particular  comer  of  the  dark  prison,  only 
that  he  cannot  hinder  its  being  reflected  to  other  parts,  tlius 
throwing  a  dim  light  over  all  the  objects  around.  The  agricul- 
t«rists  of  Ruscia  cannot  be  freed  from  1)ondage  without  giving 
vome  political  liberty  to  their  owners,  the  nobility. 

Englishmen  scarcely  can  understand  Russian  serfdom, — a  state 
of  things  in  whidi  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  is  in 
bondage,  liable  to  be  sold,  not  allowed  to  leave  tlie  estates  of  the 
master  without  his  permission,  and  not  having  any  other  possi- 
bility of  becoming  free  than  by  his  consent  Many  serik  ore 
allowed  by  their  lords  to  become  mechanics,  manufacturers,  or 
merchants,  and  some  of  them  grow  wealthy,  aud  have  great 
houses  and  establidunents  in  the  provincial  or  imperial  capitals ; 
yet  they  remwi  serfa  They  cannot  compel  their  masters  to 
emancipate  them,  whatever  largt*  sum  they  may  ofter  for  their 
freedom.  Nothing  but  the  free  will  of  their  owner  ensures  their 
rescue  from  bondage;  for,  though  the  result  of  their  industry 
remains  their  indisputable  proptrty,  not  liable  to  be  seized  by 
ihe  master,  he  can  always  command  the  serf  to  return  to  his 
native  village.  The  serf,  aware  that  he  has  no  right  of  free 
migration,  buys,  if  wealthy,  a  temporary  ]>trmission  to  reside 
where  he  pleases,  away  from  his  ODSTier,  whose  j>ecuniary  em- 
barrassments, or  moments  of  more  than  usual  Innievolence,  are 
9lwB,js  watched  in  order  to  get  an  opixniunity  f<»r  negotiating 
SQcceBsfully  a  final  emancipation. 

Such  is  tlie  state  of  pea»>antr}'  in  Russia  ;  tin*  state  of  Russian 
nobility  is  not  less  strange  to  Englislmien.  In  Kn^laiui  the  idea 
of  nobility  is  coupled  with  that  of  pohtical  jiri>  iieges,  of  great 
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excHed  by  this  invitadon.  The  (juestioii  of  emancipation  involves 
80  many  other  problems  of  national  economy,  which  all  began 
to  be  talked  over — in  a  country  where  political  discussion  is 
altogether  forbidden — so  many  and  so  extravaf^ant  schemes  were 
sent  to  the  minister  of  the  public  domain,  Kisseleff,  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  Perovski,  that  the  government  became 
frightened  lest  the  question  of  emancipation  might  arouse  all 
the  nation  from  its  political  torpor,  and  lead  to  0}>en  oppositioD. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  left 
than  either  to  suppress  altogether  any  discussion  on  subjects  of 
politics  and  national  economy,  or  to  allow  the  measures  of  the 
government  to  be  criticized,  and  the  public  acts  of  the  Czar 
brought  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.  Nicholas  imme* 
diately  felt  that  he  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  ukaae 
remained  without  any  result 

The  institution  of  serfage  is  the  comer-stone  of  Russian 
despotism.  The  Czar  cannot  touch  it  without  shaking  the  foun- 
dations of  his  own  j>ower.  He  might  willin<rly  allow  some  ray  of 
liberty  to  enter  inte  a  particular  comer  of  the  dark  prison,  only 
that  he  cannot  hinder  its  Iwing  rotiected  to  other  parts,  thuf 
throwing  a  dim  light  over  all  the  objects  around.  TIh^  agricul 
turist«  of  Russia  caimot  l^e  frecnl  from  Ixmdn^  without  givin< 
some  political  lil)erty  to  their  owners,  the  nobility. 

Englishmen  scarcely  can  under.^t«'md  Russian  Si'rfdom, — a  stat 
of  things  in  which  the  iiumonsi'  majority  of  th(j  nation  is  i 
bondage,  liable  to  be  sold,  not  uHowcmI  to  leave  the  estates  of  tl 
master  without  his  permission,  and  not  having  any  othtT  poa- 
bility  of  becoming  free   than   l»y  his  consent     Many  serfB  :t 
allowed  by  their  lonis  to  becom<'  nuH.'hanics,  manutacturera, 
merchants,  and  some  of  thiiu  ;^ro\v  wealthy,  an<l   have  gn 
houses  and  establishments  in  the  provincial  or  iTii|)erial  capita 
yet  they  remain  serfs.     They  eaniiut  o»nip*  1  tlieir  masters 
emancipite  them,  whatever  Jar;;:*'  muu  th»'V  may  otier  for  th 
freedom.     Nothinjx  but  tlir  free  will  <•!'  tluir  owner  ensures  tl 
rescue  from  V)unda«je ;  for,  thoui^h  \\io.  nvult   of  their  indu^ 
remains    their   indisputahle   }iri>}H  ity.  not    lial>lr  to  Im'  seized 
the  master,  he  can  always  <oiiim;iiid   tin-  s*  if  to  return  to 
native   villat^e.     The  M'rf.  aware   tliat    he   ha^  no  rij^ht   of  ' 
migration,  buys,  if  wt-althy.  a  teinporary  ]«  nuis.Mon   to  n. 
where  he  pleas**s.  away  from  his  owner,   wh^M*   peeiiniary 
barrassments,  or  momenta  of  more  than  usual  benevolenoe, 
always  watcluMl  in  order  to  ^^et  an  opiKirtunity  for  negotiu 
saccewfully  a  final  emancipation. 

Such  is  tilt*  state  of  pea^intry  in  Russia ;  the  state  of  Ruh 
nobility  is  not  less  strange  to  Knglishnirn.     In  England  the 
of  nobility  is  coui>leil  witli  tlmt  of  political  privilegeSy  of  i 
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the  Bufliiaa  peasant  impUestliiQ  serfdom  of  Russia  Thisserf- 

dom  was  estaUisbed  by  litde  and  little  from  the  begimiing  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  and  attained  its  full  development  under 
the  philosophic  reign  of  Caiherine  II.  It  seems  almost  incon- 
ceivable, and  it  will  take  some  time  yet  for  it  to  be  fully  under- 
stood in  Europe,  what  a  crime  it  has  been.  How  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  one  half  of  a  population,  all  of  it  of  the  same  race, 
possessed  of  strength  of  limb  and  sense,  should  be  reduced  to 
slavery  without  war,  without  conquest,  without  revolution,  solely 
by  a  series  of  decrees  issued  by  one  individual,  a  series  of  immoral 
ooncesnons  and  of  abominable  pretenaons?  It  has,  however, 
been  so  done,  and  done,  too,  in  a  period  of  scarcely  two  centuries 
and  a  hal£  The  old  Muscovite  government,  unorganized  and 
unj^vided  with  the  means,  hardly  ever  reached  the  peasant  with 
its  mfluenca  It  was  enough  for  it  that  no  one  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge its  supremacy,  and  tnat  the  taxes  were  pud  pretty  regularly. 
As  for  the  peasant,  he  lived  in  peace  under  the  charter  which 
nature  had  assigned  to  Russia;  that  is  to  say,  protected  by 
sianhe%  deep  inorasses,  and  impassable  roads.  The  state  took 
no  concern  about  him,  and  he  took  as  little  about  the  state. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  living  firee  from  care  and  at  ease — a  usurping 
CSzar,  Bfms  Godouno£^  and  some  of  his  lords,  set  on  by  the 
example  of  the  knights  of  Germany,  who  had  introduced  a  cruel 
serfdom  on  their  Mltic  estates,  riveted,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century^  chains  on  the  commonalty,  which  every 
day  grew  more  strict  First,  ihey  so  limited  the  right  of  the 
peasants  to  pass  from  one  commune  to  another,  that  he  could 
only  do  so  upon  one  day  in  the  year.  Afterwards  even  this  pri- 
vily was  abolished,  without  however  attempting  anythmg 
agamst  the  personal  tights  of  the  peasants.  Afterwards  came  a 
ffreat  master,  Peter  L  He  fixed  tne  chain  on  firmly  with  a  pad- 
lo6k  of  German  manufSMtore.  Some  smooth-shaven  government 
emplojffy^  caUing  themselves  by  the  titles  of  land  ratli  or  land 
fi«»l,  or  some  similar  Swedish  or  German  name,  went  about 
dressed  in  a  ridiculous  fiuhion  among  the  villages,  publisliiug  an 
edicty  written  in  bad  lUiasian,  and  unintelligible  to  the  people. 
These  functionaries  then  made  their  inventory,  after  which  they 
made  a  proclamation — "  That  the  dwellers  on  the  lands  of  the 
different  proprietors  should  be  bound  to  the  laud,  and  to  the  lonl 
of  it,  unleas  within  a  certain  given  time  they  protested  against  it" 
As  the  arrival  of  those  strangers  had  somewhat  struck  the  peasants 
with  a  vague  apprehension  of  evil,  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  them 
dear  oflF  without  anything  worse  than  what  they  oonfudered  a 
sort  oS  meaningless  mummery.  They  understood  nothing  of  what 
had  dther  been  said  or  dona  Not  only  were  the  people  igno- 
rant of  what  was  being  done-^the  government  itself  was  not  a 
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the  Buasian  peasant  implies  the  serfdom  of  Russia  itself.  This  serf- 
dom was  established  by  little  and  little  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  attained  its  full  development  under 
the  philosophic  reign  of  Catherine  II.  It  seems  almost  incon- 
ceivable, and  it  will  take  some  time  yet  for  it  to  be  fully  under- 
stood in  Europe,  what  a  crime  it  has  been.  How  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  one  half  of  a  population,  all  of  it  of  the  same  race, 
possessed  of  strength  of  limb  and  sense,  should  be  reduced  to 
slavery  without  war,  without  conquest,  without  revolution,  solely 
by  a  series  of  decrees  issued  by  one  individual,  a  series  of  immoral 
concesuons  and  of  abominable  pretensions?  It  has,  however, 
been  so  done,  and  done,  too,  in  a  period  of  scarcely  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  The  old  Muscovite  government,  unorganized  and 
unprovided  with  the  means,  hardly  ever  reached  the  peasant  with 
its  influence.  It  was  enough  for  it  that  no  one  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge its  supremacy,  and  that  the  taxes  were  paid  pretty  regularly. 
As  for  the  peasant,  he  lived  in  peace  under  the  charter  which 
nature  had  assigned  to  Russia;  that  is  to  say,  protected  by 
marshes^  deep  morasses,  and  impassable  roads.  The  state  took 
no  concern  about  him,  and  he  took  as  little  about  the  state. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  living  free  from  care  and  at  ease — a  usurping 
Czar,  Boris  Qodounoff,  and  some  of  his  lords,  set  on  by  the 
example  of  the  kniglits  of  Germany,  who  had  introduced  a  cruel 
serfdom  on  their  Baltic  estates,  riveted,  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  chains  on  the  commonalty,  which  every 
day  grew  more  strict  First,  they  so  limited  the  right  of  the 
peasants  to  pass  from  one  commune  to  another,  that  he  could 
only  do  so  upon  one  day  in  the  year.  Afterwards  even  this  pri- 
vilege was  abolished,  without  however  attemj)ting  anything 
against  the  personal  rights  of  the  peiu>ant.s.  Aftrrwards  came  a 
great  master,  Peter  I.  He  fixed  tht*  chain  on  lirnily  with  a  jkuI- 
lock  of  German  manufacture.  Sonie  smocjth-shavcn  ^'ovcrnniont 
employes,  calling  themselves  hy  the  titles  of  land  rath  or  land 
fiscal,  or  some  similar  Swedish  or  (ionnau  name,  went  about 
dressed  in  a  ridiculous  fashion  amon^^  the  villa^«s,  publishing  an 
edict,  written  in  l>ad  Russian,  and  unintelligible  to  the  peoi)le. 
These  functionaries  then  made  their  inventory,  after  whicli  they 
made  a  proclamation — '*  That  the  tlwellers  on  the  lands  of  the 
different  proprietors  sliouhl  lie  bound  to  the  laiid.and  to  the  K>rd 
of  it,  imless  within  a  certain  given  time  they  protested  against  it." 
As  the  arrival  of  those  straugern  had  somewhat  struck  the  {M^a^nt^ 
with  a  vague  apprehension  of  evil,  they  were  rejoiced  to  si'c  them 
dear  off  without  anything  worse  than  what  they  c(»nsidored  a 
sort  of  meaningless  mummery.  They  understood  nothing  of  what 
had  either  been  said  or  dona  Not  only  were  the  jMopIe  igno- 
rant of  what  was  being  done — tlie  government  itself  wa.s  not  u 
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exci^  by  this  invitatioiu  The  questicm  of  emancipatioD  involves 
80  nmuy  other  problems  of  national  econozDy,  wbicb  all  begaa 
to  be  talked  over — in  a  country  where  political  dificussion  k 
idtoge&er  forbidden — so  mttny  and  so  extravagant  schemes  were 
Bent  to  the  minister  of  the  public  domain,  Kisseleff,  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  Perevski,  that  the  government  became 
frightened  lest  the  question  of  emancipation  might  arouse  all 
the  nation  from  its  p^itical  torpor,  and  lead  to  open  oipijpoBaAixm. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  there  is  no  other  alternative  le& 
than  either  to  suppress  altogether  any  discussion  on  8ul]jeGi8  of 
politics  and  national  economy,  or  to  allow  t^e  measures  of  the 
government  to  be  criticized,  and  the  public  acts  of  the  Czar 
bought  before  the  tribunal  of  public  (pinion.  Nicholas  imme* 
diatdy  felt  that  he  had  made  a  serious  mistake,  and  the  ukase 
remained  without  any  result 

The  institution  of  serfage  is  the  comer-stone  of  Russian 
despotism.  The  Czar  cannot  touch  it  without  shaking  the  fooii- 
dations  of  his  own  power.  He  might  willingly  allow  some  ray  of 
liberty  to  enter  into  a  particular  comer  of  ^e  dark  prison,  onlj 
that  he  cannot  hinder  its  being  reflected  to  oth^  parts,  thus 
throwing  a  dim  light  over  all  the  objects  around.  The  agricul* 
turists  of  Rusda  cannot  be  freed  from  bondage  without  giving 
Bome  political  liberty  to  their  owners,  the  nobiUty. 

Englishmen  scarcely  can  understand  Russian  serfdom, — a  state 
o{  things  in  whidi  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  is  in 
bondage,  liable  to  be  sold,  not  allowed  to  leave  the  estates  of  the 
master  without  his  permission,  and  not  having  any  other  possi- 
l^lity  of  becoming  free  than  by  his  consent  Many  serfs  aro 
allowed  by  their  lords  to  become  mechanics,  manufacturers,  or 
merchants,  and  some  of  them  grow  wealthy,  and  have  great 
houses  and  establishments  in  the  provincial  or  imperial  capitals ; 
yet  they  remain  serfs.  They  cannot  compel  their  masters  to 
emancipate  them,  whatever  large  sum  they  may  offer  for  their 
freedom.  Nothing  but  the  free  will  of  their  owner  ensures  their 
rescue  from  bondage;  for,  Hkough  the  result  of  their  industry 
remains  their  indisputable  property,  not  liable  to  be  seized  l^ 
the  master,  he  can  always  command  the  serf  to  return  to  his 
native  village.  The  serf,  aware  that  he  has  no  right  of  free 
migration,  buys,  if  wealthy,  a  temporary  permisnoa  to  reside 
where  he  pleases,  away  from  his  owner,  whose  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, or  moments  of  more  than  usual  benevolence,  are 
always  watched  in  order  to  get  an  opportonity  for  nt^otiating 
successfully  a  final  emancipation. 

Such  is  the  state  of  peasantry  in  Russia ;  the  state  of  Russian 
nobihty  is  not  less  strange  to  Skiglishmen.  In  England  the  idea 
of  ncdiiltty  is  coupled  with  that  of  political  privileges^  of  great 
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httKJed  property,  or  at  least  of  a  title  transmitted  by  primogem* 
tore.  This  is  not  the  case  in  continental  Europe,  -where  all  the 
sons  of  a  prince,  count,  or  baron,  are  princes,  counts,  and  barons, 
jost  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  legitimate  descendants  of  an 
English  king  would  all  be  princes.  But  besides  liiis  trtded 
nobifity  there  is  yet  an  untitled  one  ;  in  fact,  to  be  a  nobleman 
means  to  be  a  freeman.  Formerly,  throughout  Europe,  the 
nobility  were  entitled  to  hold  landed  property  in  cmy  paH  of  the 
country,  whilst  the  free  burgess  could  not  hold  it,  save  in  the 
teriitery  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  towns.  In  Russia, 
this  privilege  still  exists,  and  nobility,  therefore,  means  the 
landed  gentry.  But  since  Pet^r  the  Great,  who  did  not  like  the 
independence  of  hereditary  nobility,  this  institution  has  been 
altered ;  it  has  become  a  nobility  of  fiinctionariea  Every  govern- 
ment official  is  ennobled  by  his  admission  to  office;  the  last 
cleik  gets  personal  nobility,  so  does  every  artist  when  admitted 
to  the  academYy  and  every  individual  who  has  received  an  impe- 
rial reward.  In  the  higher  degrees  of  official  hierarchy,  tkzB 
nobility  becomes  hereditary;  every  officer  of  the  army  is  an 
hereditary  nobleman,  and  lus  rights  and  privileges  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  descendants  of  the  Waraegs,  or  of  the  mediatized 
sovereigns.  To  bind  this  extended  aristocracy  still  more  strictly 
to  the  government,  the  noble  families  in  which  three  successive 
generations  have  not  produced  a  single  person  who,  by  filling  a 
government  office,  has  renewed  his  nobility,  lose  their  privileges 
until  the  acceptance  of  a  clerkship  or  a  lieutenancy  renders 
them  noble  again.  We  may  therefore  say, — everybody  is  a 
nobleman  in  Russia  who  is  not  a  serf,  and  is  either  a  functionary 
himself,  or  a  son  or  grandson  of  a  functionary,  just  as  in  China^ 
where  the  only  aristocracy  is  the  aristocracy  of  functionariea 
Such  an  aristocracy,  of  course,  never  can  be  independent,  nor 
can  it  dare  to  enter  into  opposition  with  the  government.  The 
landed  proprietors  do  not  derive  from  their  property  any  im- 
portance besides  that  of  wealth ;  they  derive  it  only  from  their 
connexions  with  the  bureaucracy  of  the  empire.  For  them,  there- 
fore, their  estates,  and  the  labour  of  the  serfs,  which  gives  them 
value,  is  merely  a  means  of  getting  more  income,  though  no  greater 
political  influence.  They  have  no  more  inducements  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  their  dependants  than  the  slaveowners  of 
South  Carolina,  whose  only  aim  is  to  make  the  most  of  their 
labour.  The  nobility,  that  is  to  say,  the  shaven  classes  clad  in 
dress-coats,  have  no  interest  in  common  with  the  serfs,  who  are 
the  bearded  people  that  gird  the  shirt  above  the  trowsers  with  a 
leathern  belt. 

Herzen,  in  an  article  addressed  to  the  Jersey  paper  ^  L'Homme/ 
g^vesus  the  following  elucidation  of  this  subject; — *  The  serfdom  of 
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the  Russian  peasant  implies  the  serfdom  of  Russia  itself.  This  serf- 
dom was  established  by  little  and  little  from  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  attained  its  full  development  under 
the  philosophic  reign  of  Catherine  II.     It  seems  almost  incon- 
ceivable, and  it  will  take  some  time  yet  for  it  to  be  fully  under- 
stood in  Europe,  what  a  crime  it  has  been.     How  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  one  half  of  a  population,  all  of  it  of  the  same  race, 
possessed  of  strength  of  limb  and  sense,  should  be  reduced  to 
slavery  without  war,  without  conquest,  without  revolution,  solely 
by  a  series  of  decrees  issued  by  one  individual,  a  series  of  immoral 
concessions  and  of  abominable  pretensions?     It  has,  however, 
been  so  done,  and  done,  too,  in  a  period  of  scarcely  two  centuries 
and  a  half.     The  old  Muscovite  government,  unorganized  and 
unprovided  with  the  means,  hardly  ever  reached  the  peasant  with 
its  influence.   It  was  enough  for  it  that  no  one  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge its  supremacy,  and  that  the  taxes  were  paid  pretty  regularly. 
As  for  the  peasant,  he  Uved  in  peace  under  the  charter  which 
nature  had  assigned  to  Russia;  that  is  to   say,  protected  by 
marshes,  deep  morasses,  and  impassable  roads.     The  state  took 
no   concern  about  him,  and  he  took  as  little  about  the  state. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  living  free  from  care  and  at  ease — a  usurping 
Czar,  Boris  Qodounoff,  and  some  of  his  lords,  set  on  by  the 
example  of  the  knights  of  Germany,  who  had  introduced  a  cruel 
serfdom  on  their  Baltic  estates,  riveted,   towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  chains  on  the  commonalty,  which  every 
day  grew  more  strict     First,  they  so  limited  the  right  of  the 
peasants  to  pass  from  one  commune  to  another,  that  he  could 
only  do  so  upon  one  day  in  the  year.     Afterwards  even  this  pri- 
vilege  was    abolished,   without   however  attempting   anything 
against  the  personal  rights  of  the  peasants.     Afterwards  came  a 
great  master,  Peter  I.    He  fixed  the  chain  on  firmly  with  a  pad- 
lock of  German  manufacture.     Some  smooth-shaven  government 
employes,  calling  themselves  by  the  titles  of  land  rath  or  land 
fiscal,  or  some  similar  Swedish  or  German  name,  went  about 
dressed  in  a  ridiculous  fashion  among  the  villages,  publishing  an 
edict,  written  in  bad  Russian,  and  unintelligible  to  the  people. 
These  functionaries  then  made  their  inventory,  after  which  tney 
made  a  proclamation — "  That  the  dwellers  on  the  lands  of  the 
different  proprietors  should  be  bound  to  the  land,  and  to  the  lord 
of  it,  unless  within  a  certain  given  time  they  protested  against  it." 
As  the  arrival  of  those  strangers  had  somewhat  struck  the  peasants 
with  a  vague  apprehension  of  evil,  they  were  rejoiced  to  see  them 
clear  off  without  anything  worse  thui  what  they  considered  a 
sort  of  meaningless  mummery.  They  understood  nothing  of  what 
had  either  been  said  or  dona     Not  only  were  the  people  igno- 
rant of  what  was  being  done — ^the  govonoment  itself  was  not  a 
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whit  wiser,  and  does  not  understand  even  to  this  day  what  it  was 
doing.  "  I  am  very  sure,"  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  "  that  the  sale  of  serfs,  detached  from  the  soil,  and 
apart  from  its  sale,  has  been  long  forbidden  by  law.''  He,  there- 
fore, required  the  Council  of  State  to  let  him  know  by  virtue  of 
what  regulations  the  peasants  were  permitted  to  be  sold  in  person 
and  individually.  The  Council  of  State,  not  knowing  of  any  law 
which  authorized  such  sales,  had  recourse  to  the  Senate.  In  vain 
were  its  archives  ransacked,  nothing  of  the  sort  was  found,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  much  which  would  have  enforced  the  very  oppo- 
site. In  a  ukase  of  Peter  I.,  addressed  to  the  Senate,  the  Czar 
expresses  his  indignation  "  that  in  Russia  men  were  sold  like 
cattle/'  and  he  orders  them  to  prepare  a  law  "  to  prohibit  such 
traffic,  and,  if  itia  possible,  to  hinder  human  sales,  unless  with 
the  land."  The  Emperor  Nicholas  placed  some  impediment  in 
the  way  of  this  kind  of  sale.  But,  imhappily,  he  also  did  harm 
where  he  wished  to  do  good.  Such  is  ever  the  result  of  half 
measures  and  of  the  acts  of  arbitrary  power.' 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  authors  in  Russia  dare  not 
approach  the  fearful  question  of  serfage,  lest  they  might  become 
obnoxious  to  their  public.  The  peasants,  of  course,  cannot  read, 
and  there  are  no  educated  middle  classes  in  Russia.  The  public 
which  can  be  reached  by  an  author,  is  financially  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  serfage ;  emancipation  is  a  bugbear,  even  to 
the  most  liberal  Russian,  as  hateful  as  despotism  itself  Gogol 
could  bring  before  his  aristocratic  readers  the  greediness  and 
drunkenness,  the  vanity  and  servility,  and  the  petty  tyranny  of 
the  country  gentlemen  in  one  of  his  novels;  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  attack  the  institution  of  serfage.  The  enlightened 
public  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburgh  liked  to  laugh  at  the 
country  squire,  but  felt  no  compassion  for  his  victim.  Even  in 
Poland,  where  serfdom  never  had  such  hideous  features  as  in 
Russia,  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  proposed  by  Roman- 
Soltyk  to  the  diet  assembled  at  Warsaw  during  the  last  war  of 
Independence,  in  1831,  could  not  obtain  a  majority.  We  visited 
a  distinguished  refugee,  a  Polish  prince,  in  1838,  in  Galicia,  on 
his  Austrian  estates.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  who 
had  cheerfully  put  at  stake  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  war  of 
1831,  and  had  lost  his  estates  in  Poland  Proper  by  confiscation 
without  regret.  We  asked  him  why,  in  the  last  struggle,  they 
had  not  given  freedom  to  the  peasant,  and  developed  the  force 
of  his  country  by  the  enthusiasm  of  freedom.  His  answer  was : 
'Confiscation  remains  confiscation,  whether  done  by  the  Polish 
diet  or  by  the  Russian  Czar;  whether  enriching  a  Muscovite 
general  or  a  Polish  peasant.'  The  Hungarian  aristocracy  alone, 
amongst  all  the  aristocracies  of  the  world,  was  wise,  just,  and 
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genexDiBr  Plough  to  eD&aBchke  the  peasant  by  a  public  act, 
withoizt  being*  forced  by  an  actual  rising,  or  even  a  threatening 
outbreak  of  tLe  oppressed  chss.  And  yet,  long  before  1848)  no 
serfilom  existed  in  Hungary;  and  it  was  not  only  political  rights, 
lot  the  title  of  the  peasant's  copyhold,  which  was  liberally  granted 
by  the  Hui^arian  nolxlity  to  the  lower  classea  The  aristocracy, 
which  £ormmy  was  exanpted  from  all  taxes,  undertook,  besides, 
to  give  up  this  unjust  exemption,  and  assumed  its  proportionate 
ahue  in  all  the  burdens  of  Uie  state.  Those  Russians  who  have^ 
by  Toluntary  or  forced  exile  in  western  Europe,  become  aware  oJf 
ihe  baneful  influence  of  serfdom,  endeavour  to  spread  the  notion 
o€  emaaKapation  among  their  coujutrymen  at  home ;  and  the  long 
exile  of  the  Poles^  since  1831,  has  impressed  them  with  the  belief 
that  the  day  of  the  restoration  of  Poland  must  likewise  break 
the  fetters  ci  agricultural  bondage.  Nevertheless,  Russian  authors 
remain  silent  on  this  subject  in  Russia,  though  the  question  of 
sevmng  the  feudal  links  between  Icurd  and  serf  might  perhaps 
be  treated  there  with  impunity,  as  long  as  it  involves  no  censure 
of  the  government,  and  is  not  discussed  in  its  connexion  with 
fcHiieal  freedom.  The  sil^^e  of  their  authors,  in  this  respect, 
la  chacaetenstiCi. 
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U  Cbriiftand  CkrialiABSty. 

I,  i.  ChnnBclefl  of  Marrj  Eo^^d. — u.  CUoda 

tb«  Colporteur .—iii.  Jackaodtha  Tanner 

•f  WyraondlMMB. 
a  k  eOfika't  Cowpnr.— M.  Bril'i  Cowpcr.— 

iiL  Poetioal  Works  of  JoKn  Dry  den. 
i.  i.  VoIUire  and  hia  Tinea. — ii.  JaUan;  or, 

tk*  Cfeae  of  an  Sr«. 
a.  TIm  Worka  of  DugaM  Stewart. 
8.  Pjdopwdia  Bibliographioa. 


7.  L  Works  of  the  Bar.  Sydnry  SiuilJi.— li* 

SelactuNU   from  the  Writings  of  Bev. 
Sydney  Smith. 

8.  Memotra  Of  the  C<mrt  of  ProssiAk 
».  BttMinMidKafflawL 

10.  Lydia:  a  Woman's  Book. 

11.  Xotes  on  the  Oeography  of  Palestine. 

12.  Sa|»pleroent  to  Vacatioa  Bamblea. 

IS.  The    New    Teaiameai    Ctinuneniary    and 
Prayer  Book. 


Ckritt  amd  Chruiianity,  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  grounded  on  the  Historical  Verity  of  the 
Life  of  Christ.  By  Wilham  Lindsay  Alexander,  D  J).,  pp.  viii. — 
820.     Ecfinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black.     18M, 

Wb  know  of  few  men  whotse  competency  to  diiicuM  the  quet»tioni»  treated 
lA  this  vohune  ia  equal  to  that  of  iti»  author.  Endoweil  with  hi^h 
natural  powers^  cultivated  by  deep  and  varied  seholarHhip,  and  able  to 
tspress  himaelf  in  mascidiue  language,  whether  by  speech  or  by  writing. 
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ham  XBade  liiinself  tiiorcragMj  acquainted  with  the  principal  wntera 
ChcifltiaBiity^  both  of  ancient  and  modem  time&,  in  the  various  laiv* 
of  Ewrope ;  and  he  has  hroii^i^  these  advantages  to  the  trul j 
■fientifie  examination  of  this  grand  controversy  in  all  its  varied  hew- 
ingB.  The*  paUicaiictt  is  pecuHarly  seasonable.  Its  aU-prevailingf 
Kcommendation  is  ifts  lucidity.  The  writer  confines  himself  to  the 
ample  object  of  stating  the  evidence  that  the  Four  Go^els  are  genuine 
docnmen:^,  and  that  certain  facts  recorded  in  them  prove  Christianiiy 
to  be  divme.  The  ordxnarj  argument  founded  on  ih»  universal  reeep- 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  Christian  Church  towards  the  end  oi 
Mccmd  century,  and  on  the  direct  historical  evidence  of  writes 
the  last  quarter  of  that  century,  is  Mlowed  by  a  searching  ex** 
of  the  fiction  adc^ted.  by  Bishop  Marsh,  firom  Eichom^  of  an 
gospel  altered  and.  extended  into  many  gospels,  fi:t>m  whi^ 
the  Chureh  vol  the  second  century  is  thought  to  have  selected  the 
four  which  we  now  use.  Afber  this  comes  the  completest  examina- 
tion in  our  language  of  the  '  mythical '  hypothesis  of  Straussw  The 
sothor  proves — ^to  us  most  satis£su;torily — iJiat  the  formation  of  suek 
a  ^rde  id  myths  and  legends,  as  Strauss  supposes  the  evangelical  hiso 
tovy  to  be,  would  have  been  improbable  in  the  space  of  time  whiek 
Buut  necessarily  be  assigned  for  it ;  that  this  cycle  of  myths  is  inere« 
dible,  aa  supposed  to  have  arisen  among  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  in  that  age  oi  criticism  and  learning — that  the  hypothesis 
cbes  not  give  a  satisfactory  accoimt  of  the  use  and  early  progress  of 
Christianity — ^that  it  is  incc»npatiUe  with  the  prominence  given  to  the 
fibcts  of  the  Go^)el  in  the  preaching  of  the  apostles — that  the  su|q»o- 
sition  is  opposed  to  the  known  characters  and  actions  of  the  eaxij 
disciples — that  the  propounder  of  this  opiinon  is  involved  in  contra- 
dictions and  glaring  inconsistencies-^and,  finally,  that  his  admission  of 
Christ's  being  a  real  living  rabbi  in  Judaea,  is  fatal  to  his  scheme,  inas- 
much as  such  an  admission  places  Jesus  beyond  the  sphere  of  myths. 
*  I  might  add  other  reasons,'  he  concludes,  *  for  rejecting  this  theory  of 
the  mythic  origin  of  our  canonical  gospels.  But  it  is  unnecessary. 
What  I  have  advanced  is  sufficient,  I  beUeve,  to  show  the  utter  ground- 
lessness and  folly  of  such  an  opinion.  After  having  looked  at  it  on  all 
sides,  I  can  regard  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  phantasy — the 
creation  of  men  of  ingenuity  and  learning,  but  whose  intellects  have 
never  been  disciplined  to  the  calm  pondering  of  evidence,  and  who 
have  never  been  sufiiciently  impressed  with  the  sacredness  of  facU^  or 
the  absurdity  of  making  such  give  way  to  mere  subjective  impressions 
and  abstract  reasonings.'  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  the  proofs  oi  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  from  the  pen* 
sonal  character  of  Jesus,  his  miracles,  predictions,  and  teaching,  as 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists.  We  commend  the  entire  treatise  with 
great  confidence,  as  solving  the  main  difficulties  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  question  by  the  obscure  and  intangible  ingenuities  of 
Crerman  writers. 

The  exposure  of  those  ingenuities  by  a  writer  so  well  qualified  to 
make  it,  is  the  characteristic  excellence  of  this  admirable  volume.  He 
Justly  complains  of 'the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of  eiqiression  indulged 
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in  by  nearly  all  the  more  modem  objectors  to  Christianity — qualities 
which  render  it  frequently  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  that 
we  have  exactly  apprehended  their  meaning.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
earlier  race  of  infidels;  at  least,  in  this  country.  Bolingbroke,  Collins, 
Tindal,  Hume,  and  the  rest,  wrote  like  men  whose  conceptions  were  pre- 
cise, and  who  knew  exactly  what  they  intended  to  say.  The  result  is, 
that  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention,  we  can  always  obtain  an 
exact  perception  both  of  their  positions,  and  of  the  reasonings  by  which 
they  have  endeavouicd  to  sustain  them.  The  advantage  of  this  to  an 
opponent  is  manifest;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  one  reason  why  it  has 
been  so  singularly  denied  to  us  by  those,  who  of  late  years  have  sought 
to  shake  our  faith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Another  reason  may 
be,  that  as  most  of  the  infidelity  which  has  been  recently  propagated 
through  the  press  here  has  been  borrowed  from  Germany,  and  as  the 
German  writers  are  not  remarkable,  as  a  cJasSyfarpellucidity  of  thinking, 
it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  they  have  communicated  a  share  of 
their  cloudiness  to  their  British  disciples, — if,  indeed,  there  be  not  room 
to  doubt  whether  the  latter  always  understood  their  masters,  or  their 
masters  always  understood  themselves.'^  We  commend  to  the  reader's 
i^>ecial  attention  the  chapters  on  the  Character  of  Christ — its  iUult- 
lessness — its  positive  excellence — its  perfect  equij)oise — its  historical 
reality — ^its  bearing  on  His  religion;  and  also,  the  following  cliaptcr  on 
His  Miracles,  where  the  question  is  discussed  with  a  breadth,  minute- 
ness, and  mastery,  which  are  most  refreshing.  He  has  *  proved  infi- 
delity unphilosophical,  and  shown  that  a  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  rests  upon  the  same  basis  on  which  the  whole  splendid 
structure  of  modem  experimental  science  rests.'  We  are  persuadeil  that 
this  'vindication'  will  cany  conviction  to  all  minds  tliat  will  calmly 
and  earnestly  study  it.  It  ought  to  be  so  studied,  and  by  large 
numbers  we  hope  it  mdll,  and  that  the  author's  recom})ensc  will  bo 
bright  as  heaven,  and  lasting  as  eternity. 


1.  The  Chronicles  of  Merry  Enaland,  Behearsed  unto  her  People,     By 
the  author  of  *  Mary  Powell.      Fcm).  8vo. 

2.  Claude,  the  Colporteur,  By  the  author  of '  Mary  Powell.*  Post  8vo. 
8.  Jaek  and  the  Tanner  of  Wymondham.     A  Tale  of  the  Time  of 

Edward  VI.     By  the  author  of  *  Mary  Powell.*    With  Front ispiei-e. 
Post  8vo.     London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

Or  the  general  cluuiu;teristics  of  this  author  we  nee<l  say  notliing,  as 
we  have  had  frequent  op|K)rtunities  of  introducing  her  volumes  to  our 
readers.  They  are  admirably  conceived  and  well  executed,  and  '  The 
Chronicles  of  Merry  England'  is  far  from  being  the  least  valuable  of 
them.  The  title  of  the  work  conveys  an  accurate  notion  of  its  character. 
All  history,  save  that  which  is  inspireil,  resolves  itself  into  the  i'ahulous, 
the  doubtful,  and  the  authentic.  Of  the  first  and  s<»cond  divisions  of 
English  history  little  is  known  by  our  countrymen,  and  the  object  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  narrate  in  simple  and  somewhat  antitjuc 
•tyle   the   events  which    iKrlong   to    the    first  and    ^^'<.•ond    of    these 
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divisionB.  *  I  commend  it  to  your  judgment,'  says  the  author, 
'neither  rashly  to  believe  all,  nor  sceptically  to  doubt  everything; 
in  the  absence  of  higher  evidence,  lower  evidence  has  its  com- 
psratiTe  authority.'  On  this  principle  the  voliune  is  composed,, 
and  many  of  our  young  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  it  communicates.  The  narrative  is  founded  on  our. 
older  chroniclers,  and  deals  with  the  various  fortunes  of  the  Britons, 
Bomans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans.  It  extends  to  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  fourth  Norman  king,  and  will  be  followed,  we 
hope,  by  similar  volumes  devoted  to  the  successive  periods  of  our 
history.  The  student  will  not,  of  course,  be  satisfied  with  such  a  work. 
It  is  not  intended  for  him.  Its  vocation  respects  another  and  more 
numerous  class,  for  whose  enlightenment  it  is  admirably  fitted.  Such 
a  work  can  scarcely  fail  to  awaken  the  desire  of  fuller  information, 
and  will  prepare  readers  for  the  more  elaborate  and  more  extended 
researches  of  other  writers.  We  differ  somewhat  from  the  author  in 
the  view  given  of  the  mission  of  Augustine.  It  was  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  religious,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  a  topic. 
Our  young  readers  especially  will  find  '  The  Chronicles  of  Merry  Eng- 
land' an  instructive  and  fascinating  companion. 

*  Claude,  the  Colporteur,'  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  missionary 
labor,  sometimes  loosely  written  and  supplying  only  a  very  partial  view 
of  the  life  described.  The  authoress  is  too  firequent  in  her  appearances 
before  the  public  to  allow  of  her  paying  due  attention  to  the  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  her  attire.  She  is  hazarding  a  great  evil,  against 
which  we  earnestly  caution  her.  She  need  not  rival  some  of  the 
novelists  of  the  day  in  order  to  sustain  her  reputation  as  an  attractive 
and  useful  writer.  We  say  thus  much  in  real  good  will,  and  would  not 
have  it  to  be  understood  for  more  than  is  intended.  The  present 
volume  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  It  contains  passages  of  great 
pathos  and  beauty.  Some  of  its  sketches  display  the  authoress's  best 
powers  and  the  spirit  which  pervades  it  is  eminently  christianlike. 
The  labors  of  Claude  in  selling  the  Bible  are  too  uniformly  pleasing, 
and  his  demeanor  partakes  too  largely  of  the  perfection  of  the  idealist. 
It  woidd  have  been  well,  certainly  more  truthlike,  to  have  shaded 
the  brightness  of  the  picture. 

*  Jack  and  the  Tanner  of  Wymondham'  is  a  book  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  intended  for  railway  readers,  and 
is  well  suited  to  afford  them  entertaining,  and  not  altogether  imin- 
structive,  occupation.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
when  men's  minds  were  agitated  by  the  great  changes  recently  intro- 
duced. The  tale  is  founded  on  the  wild  and  lawless  efforts  of  an  igno- 
rant peasantry,  headed  by  an  unprincipled  demagogue,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  wealth  and  independence  of  their  richer  neighbours.  The 
characters  are  sketched  with  spirit,  and  the  general  composition, 
though  somewhat  loose  and  hasty,  possesses  many  elements  of  interest 
and  power. 
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1.  The-  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cowper.     With  Life,  Critical  Dia- 

sertatioBS,  and  Ejq)lanafcory  Notes.     !%  the  Bev.  George  Gilfilka. 

8yo.     Two  Vok.    Edinburgh  i  James  Niched. 
21  Poetical   Works  ef  Willdam  Cowper.      Edited  by  Bobert  B^ 

Feap,  8vo.     Vols.  L  and  II.    London :  John  W.  Paricer  &  Soa. 
3.  Poetical  Works  tf  John  Bryden.    Edited  by  Robert  BelL     Feap. 

8yo»    Yol.  III.    L<»d0ni  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

Me.  Gilfillan  truly  remarkS)  that  Cowper's  writings  *  are  still  as 
much  read  and  relished  as  ever  they  were.'  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  two  new  editions,  each  of  them 
possessing  very  considerable  attractions,  and  obviously  calculating  on 
a  large  circle  of  readers.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  fifty  years  in  the  poetical  tastes  of  the  public.  Men  have  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Pope  has  been  exchanged  for  Byron  i 
and  the  last  has  in  his  turn  given  place  to  less  passionate  and  stormy,  but 
more  natural  and  healthy  worshippers,  of  the  Muses.  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  changes,.  Cowper  has  retained  his  ascendancy.  Bising  rapidly 
into  fame,  he  has  continued  to  delight  and  instruct  successive  gene- 
rations, and  is  now  more  popular  than  ever. 

The  two  editions  before  us  possess  distinctive  chaiacters.  Mr.  GiT- 
fiUan's  is  the  Hbrary  edition ;  Mr.  Bell's  the  pocket  companion.  The 
first  is  comprised  in  two  bulky  volumes,  which  are  introduced  by  a 
sketch  of  the  life,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  poetry,,  of  Cowper.  We 
have  read  these  Introductions  with  very  considerable  pleasure.  They 
are  written  in  Mr.  Gtilfillan's  best  style.  The  subjject  was  evidently  a 
pleasing  one,  and  lie  has  descanted  on  it  wifch  the  fervor  of  an  earnest 
and  discriminating  admiration.  Sympathizing  with  the  religious  views 
of  Cowper,  Mr.  Gilfillan  was  pre-emmently  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
those  portions  of  his  hero's  biography  at  which  many  have  stumbled. 
It  is  a  dark  picture  which  he  draws..  The  glory  of  the  poet  is  neces- 
sarily shaded  by  the  terrible  malady  of  the  sufferer.  We  feel  acutely 
the  agonies  endured,  whilst  we  rejoice  in  the  glorious  legacy  which  has 
been  bequeathed.  Happily  the  season  of  groans  and  tears  is  past,  and 
the  bard,  whose  earthly  sorrows  were  so  t^rible,  is  now  taking  part  in 
the  nobler  song  of  a  more  joyous  world.  Mr.  Bell's  sketch  of  Cowper'a 
biography  is  more  full  of  contemporaneous  incident  than  that  of  Mr. 
Gilfillan.  He  has  printed  '  Cowper'a  Poems'  in  chronological  order, 
and  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  purify  the  text  from  the  cor- 
ruptions into  which  it  has  fiedlen.  Hia  critic»il  notices  are  prefixed  to 
the  several  poems,  and  niuneroos  notes  are  scattered  throughout  the 
volumes,  several  of  which  throw  m^gh  light  on  allusions  that  might 
otherwise  be  obscure.  We  should  have  been  gkd  if  something  more 
had  been  done  in  thia  way  by  Mr.  fl^'IfinaTi  Few  poets  make  such 
small  demands  on  an  ediixur  as  Cowper ;  hot  in  the  course  of  sixty  years^ 
many  allusions,  which  were  obvious  at  the  time,  must  become  unin- 
teUigible  to  a  general  reader.  Mr.  Bell's  edition  is  to  consist  of  three 
volumes,  the  last  of  which  will  appear  on  the  1st  of  July. 

The  third  volume  of  Dry  den  completes  the  *  Annotated'  edition  of 
this  celebrated  Poet,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  qualities  which 
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Lsve  pointed  out  in  our  notice  of  its  predecessors.  It  is  the  best 
edition  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry,  and  is  well 
entitled  to  an  honorable  place  in  every  collection  of  our  national  bards. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  prologues  and  epilogues  of  Drydenb 
are  sa  sadJy  defiled  by  the  licentiousness  of  his  age,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  find  that  they  had  been  omitted  by  Mr.  Bell.  We  thank 
him  £r  his  labor,  and  hope  he  will  be  encouraged  by  the  favor  of  the 
public  to  prosecute  his  large  undertaking. 


1.  Voltaire  and  His  Times,  By  L.  F.  Bungener.  Authorised  Transla>» 
tion.     Fcap.  8vo.     Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

2.  Julian  :  or^  The  Close  qf  ati  Mra,     By  L.  F.  Bungener,  Fcp.  8va. 
In  two  volumes.     London  :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

The  former  works  of  M.  Bungener  are  well  known  to  our  readers,  and 
will  prepare  them  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  these  volumes.  The 
author  has  probably  done  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  ta 
familiarize  the  more  tragical  periods  of  French  ecclesiastical  history  to 
the  English  public.  This  was  much  needed,  as  a  singular,  and  far  from 
creditable,  ignorance  has  long  prevailed  amongst  us.  His  style  ia 
singularly  adapted  to  give  interest  to  his  theme.  It  partakes  largely 
of  the  vivaciiy  and  picturesque  character  of  the  French  school  M . 
Bungener  does  not  aim  at  the  gravity  of  the  historical  judge.  Many 
points  are  lefb  unexhausted.  He  is  content  with  allusions  and  light 
touches  where  an  Englishman  would  parade  authorities  and  expend 
much  time  on  the  discussion  of  minute  points.  The  works  before  us 
differ  from  each  other  in  character.  *  Voltaire  and  his  Times*  imitea 
speculation  and  anecdote  to  an  extent  which  English  authorship  rarely 
attempts.  It  throws  considerable  light  on  the  character  and  views  of 
Voltaire,  mixed  with  a  thousand  other  themes  which  the  state  of 
French  literature  and  society  suggest.  *  JuHan'  partakes  more  closely 
of  the  character  of  the  novel,  and,  by  the  variety  of  characters  intro- 
duced, the  appropriateness  of  the  part  assigned  to  each,  and  the 
terrible  catastrophe  elicited  from  their  conjoint  influence,  it  keepa 
thoroughly  alive  the  attention  of  the  reader,  whilst  it  enlarges  greatly 
his  knowledge  of  French  society.  Both  works  pertain  to  the  close 
of  the  ancien  regime  in  France,  and  explain  much  which  appears 
incomprehensible  in  the  decomposition  of  morals  that  so  fatally 
characterised  our  continental  neighbomrs  towards  the  termination  of 
the  last  century.  Louis  XVI.  and  his  beautiful  but  thoughtless  and 
versatile  queen,  their  leading  courtiers,  the  statesmen  who  presided  in 
their  councils,  the  dissolute  aristocracy  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
the  intriguing  clergy,  who  bore  the  name  but  renounced  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  together  with  the  infidel  and  atheistic  philosophers,  who 
loagbed  at  religion,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  '  Age  of  Reason,'  are 
all  introduced  in  appropriate  costume  and  made  to  contribute  to  the 
fearful  tragedy  that  was  enacted.  We  should  not  point  to  either  of  the 
works  as  satisfying  the  inquiries  of  the  historical  student.  Their 
vocation  is  different,  and  this  vocation  they  ably  fulfiJ  by  stimulating 
cariosity,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  a  more  laborious  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  period  referred  to. 
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The  Collected  Works  of  JDugald  Stewart,  Esq.,  F.R.S.S.  Edited  bj 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh :  Thomas 
Constable  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  The  reputation  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  of  his  distinguished  Editor  led  many  to  rejoice  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  edition  of  which  it  forais  the  commencement,  and 
the  style  in  which  it  is  now  given  to  the  public  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  edition  will  not  consist  of  a  mere  reprint  of  Professor 
Stewart's  works.  His  manuscript  corrections,  and  many  important 
additions,  will  be  included,  and  several  valuable  extracts  from  his 
literary  remains  will  be  incorporated  in  his  treatises,  or  be  appended  to 
them.  The  present  volume  contains  the  *  Dissertation  exhibiting  the 
progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  philosophy,  since  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Europe,'  originally  prefixed  to  the  *  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.'  The  concluding  chapter  of  Part  Third, 
and  its  Note,  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  together  with  nume- 
rous and  extensive  additions.  A  well  digested  index  is  also  supplied, 
and  appropriate  running  titles  are  inserted,  which  greatly  facilitate 
reference.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  on  some  of  the  views 
broached  by  Professor  Stewart,  all  competent  judges  are  united  in 
regarding  this  Dissertation  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting 
contributions  to  mental  science  made  in  the  present  century.  It  dis- 
plays a  vast  range  of  reading,  profound  knowledge  of  the  views  of  pre- 
vious philosophers,  a  candid  and  equitable  construction  of  their  theories, 
and  a  rare  style,  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  clear  and  forcible  expres- 
sion of  the  author's  own  opinions.  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  to  supply  a 
biographical  memoir  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  we  shall  defer  till  its 
appearance  a  review  of  his  philosophical  system.  The  materials  for  a 
more  enhghtened  judgment  than  can  at  present  be  formed  will  then  be 
before  us,  and  we  shall  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
analyzing  the  views,  and  of  recording  our  estimate  of  the  great  services, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Professor.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore,  at  pre- 
sent, with  simplv  reporting  the  appearance  and  distinctive  character  of 
this  edition,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  mental  science. 


Cyclopedia  BibliograpJiica.  A  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and 
General  Literature,  and  Guide  to  Books  for  Authors,  Preachers, 
Students,  and  Literary  Men,  Analytical,  BibHographical,  and 
Biographical.  By  James  Darling.  Imperial  Svo.  Part  XXI. 
London  :  James  Darling. 

This  Part  completes  one  of  the  most  useful  works  which  the  press  has 
sent  forth  for  some  years  past.  The  want  of  a  well  digested  biblio- 
graphical work  on  theology  and  cognate  subjects  has  long  been  felt  as 
a  serious  inconvenience.  This  want  is  attempted  to  be  supphed  by 
Mr.  Darling, and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task  is  entitled 
to  the  best  thanks  of  all  men  of  letters.  The  work  is  not  confined  to 
theology,  though  chiefly  occupied  with  it.     It  contains  selections  of 
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the  best  works  in  various  branches  of  literature,  but  is  especially  full 
in  the  inibrmation  communicated  on  the  several  departments  of 
theology,  *  including  biblical  criticism,  commentaries,  sermons,  disserta- 
tions, and  other  illustrations  of  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses,  of 
Holy  Scripture  ;  the  constitution,  government,  discipline,  and  liturgies 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  doctrinal,  practical,  and  polemical  divinity ; 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biography ;  the  complete  works  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  other  Divines,  ancient  and  modern.'  A  brief 
biographical  notice  of  each  author  is  supplied,  on  which  much  labor 
has  been  expended  ;  and  the  titles  of  all,  or  of  the  most  important,  of 
the  works  of  each  is  inserted.  Critical  notices  of  these  works  are 
given  where  necessary.  The  variations  of  different  editions  are  speci- 
fied, and  those  which  are  deemed  the  best  are  pointed  out.  The  work 
is  the  result  of  nearly  ten  years'  labor,  'occupying,'  Mr.  Darling 
informs  us,  *  every  hour  that  could  be  spared  from  a  laborious  occupa- 
tion or  necessary  rest.'  If  our  space  pennitted,  it  would  be  easy  to 
furnish  illustrations  of  the  great  value  of  the  work.  From  this,  how- 
ever, we  abstain,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  strong  expression 
of  our  judgment,  that  the  work  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
student,  and  should  find  an  immediate  place  in  every  library.  As  a 
book  of  reference  it  is  unrivalled;  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
all  our  readers.  Having  carefully  examined  some  of  its  articles,  we 
feel  authorized  to  express  a  strong  opinion  on  its  merits.  It  is 
full  without  redundancy ;  minute  in  its  information ;  simple  in  its 
plan ;  free  from  sectarian  bias,  and  replete  with  marks  of  laborious 
research  and  of  intelligent  discrimination.  Such  a  work  is  a  real  boon, 
the  full  value  of  which  can  be  known  only  after  repeated  or  long- 
continued  use. 


1.  The  Works  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith.     New  Edition.     In  Three 
Volumes.     Fcap.  8vo."    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

2.  Selections  from  the   Writinys  of  the  Bev.  Sydney  Smith,     Parts 
I.  and  II.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  with  an  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith  in  a  less  costly  form  than  the  one  originally  published.  The 
price  of  the  octavo  edition  necessarily  hmited  its  circulation,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times,  that  our  most  respectable  pubhshers, 
after  having  supplied  the  wealthy  classes,  address  themselves  to  the 
far  larger  section  of  the  reading  public.  The  Messrs.  Longman  are 
honorably  distinguishing  themselves  in  this  respect,  and  their  enterprise, 
we  feel  assured,  will  prove  as  remunerative  to  themselves,  as  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  The  present  edition  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 
works  contains  all  that  is  included  in  the  octavo  edition,  whilst  its  price 
is  considerably  less.  It  is  printed  in  the  same  size  as  Mr.  Macaulay's 
Essays,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  a  numerous  class.  There 
are  many  things  in  these  volumes  from  which  we  dissent,  yet  there  is 
a  fireshness  and  intellectual  force  throughout  them,  combined  with 
many  soimd  and  healthful  views,  which  we  thoroughly  approve.     The 
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series  to  which  they  belong  farms  one  of  the  most  valuahle  additions 
to  English  literatm^  which  modem  times  have  witnessed.  We  shaH 
he  glad  to  find  that  ihe  demand  for  this  edition  encourages  the  pub- 
lishers to  take  another  step  in  advance,  by  bringing  out  ti  jet  cheaper 
reprint,  similar  to  that  which  is  in  the  -course  of  publication^  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Essays. 

The  Selections  form  two  Paris  of  the  '  Traveller's  Library,'  and  are 
taiken,  not  only  from  the  Idiree  volumes  noticed  above,  but  from  the 
Lectures  pubHshed  subsequently  to  Mr.  Smith's  death.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  instruct,  as  well  as  interest, — containing  a  large 
mass  of  sound  thinking,  expressed  in  a  bright  and  forcil^  style. 
Young  men  especially  will  find  them  amongst  the  most  attractive  and 
informing  companions  they  can  choose. 


Memoio's  of  the  Cowrt  of  Prussia,  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Edward 
Vehse.  By  Franz  C.  F.  Demmler.  Crown  8vo.  London:  T, 
Nelson  &  Sons. 

W£  have  read  this  volume  with  considerable  pleasure.  It  is  character- 
ized by  the  diligent  research    of  Oerman  authorship,   and  brings 
together  a  large  mass  of  facts  iUustrative  of  the  history  of  Prussia  and 
of  Europe  during  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  centuries. 
It  commences  with  Frederic  William  I.,  whose  history,  together  with 
that   of  Frederic  the   Great,  Frederic  William   II.,    and    Frederic 
William  III.,  is  detailed  with  much  minuteness.     The  character  and 
policy  of  the  Prussian  monarchs  are  open  to  great  oensure.     The 
second  of  the  four  named  above  was  a  terrible  scourge  to  Europe.   By 
the   false   standard  of  politicians    he  is   denominated  *  Great ;'  but 
according  to   the  more  enlightened  judgment  of  moralists,  to  say 
nothing  of  Christianity,  he   must  be  r^^ded  as  one  of  the  most 
criminal  and  ruthless  monarchs  ever  given  to  a  nation.     His  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  means  by  which  to  indulge  it. 
Begardless  of  the  lives  of   others,  he  sacrificed  thousands  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  schemes.     He  raised  Prussia,  it  is  true,  to  a 
first-rate  power,  but  the  sacrifices  he  demanded  of  her  were  terrible, 
and  the  impress  he  left  on  her  institutions  was  that  of  a  military 
despotism.     As  a  general,  his  genius  was  of  a  high  order,  but  in  all 
other  respects  he  was  infinitely  beneath  our  own  Cromwell,  to  say 
nothing  of  Washington.     To  those  who  are  desiroiis  of  tracing  the 
history  of  his  reign  and  the  progress  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  we 
recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Yehse's  volume,  wluch  is  pubtished  at 
the  exceedingly  low  price  of  six  shiUkigs.      The  volume  belongs  to 
*  Nelson's  Modem  Library  of  History,  Travel,  and  General  Literature,' 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  Taluable  of  modem  series. 


Mussia  and  England :  their  Strength  and  Weakness.     By  John  Reynell 

Morell.     Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  95.     London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
We  have  read  Mr.  Morell's  small  volume  with  conflicting  emotions. 
The  facts  which  it  detaik  are  well  adapted  to  stir  the  hearts  of  our 
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eoimtxjiBen,  bat  there  is  An  intemperance  and  acrinumj  in  some  of  iiia 
ifatemante  wfadck  weaken  liis  advocacy  and  militate  against  ihe  con- 
vinBiaB  to  which  he  would  lead.  We  r^^  this  on  many  accoonta. 
Xiieie  is  enough  in  the  nnscrupolous  policy  of  Itussia  to  awaken  detes- 
tetaon  without  aid  being  borrowed  £*om  doubtful  and  Buspiciou 
sources.  The  author's  advocacy  would  have  been  more  pow^*ftd  had 
it  been  calmer  and  less  marked  by  bitterness.  Hitherto  our  coimtry- 
men  have  known  little  of  the  doings  of  Russia  in  Circassia  and  other 
■eaghboring  states.  What  is  now  wanted  is  fuller  and  moare  reliable 
inlbrmation.  Itfj*.  Morell  has  rendered  good  service  by  presenting  in 
A  brief  form  some  of  the  more  prominent  ieaitures  of  Russian  aggression 
and  perfidy,  but  we  advise  him  to  be  more  cautious  in  fixture  in  dealing 
oat  charges  which  few  credit,  and  which  impair  the  confidence  thai 
would  otherwise  be  reposed  in  his  statem^its.  We  are  no  admirers  c^ 
Lord  Aberdeen's  policy  in  the  present  struggle, nor  have  we  seen  aught 
in  the  course  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  constitute  him  our  hero.  Our 
judgment  on  the  course  pursued  by  these  statesmen  has  been  frequently 
recorded,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  sheer  folly,  however,  to 
insinuate  charges  agmnst  them  which  none  will  credit,  and  which  only 
serve,  therefore,  to  shield  them  from  the  censure  which  they  justly 
merit.  Whatever  may  be  the  preferences  of  the  Premier,  or  the  toiy 
leaven  of  the  ex-Foreign  Secretary,  every  impartial  bystander  wifl 
acquit  them  of  the  guilt  of  having  wilfully  connived  at  the  unscru- 
pulous ambition  of  Russia.  Mr.  Morell's  volume  will  answer  an  im- 
portant purpose  in  showing  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  fini\, 
uncompromising,  and  energetic  course  on  the  part  of  British  statesmen. 


Lydia :    A  Woman's  Booh.     By  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland,  author  of 
*  Partners  for  Life,'  &c     London :  K.  Groombridge  &  Sons. 

This  is  a  charming  little  volume,  happily  dedicated  to  Miss  Mitford, 
and  not  unworthy  to  rank  with  the  best  productions  of  that  accom- 
plished authoress.  The  work  *  is  simply  meant  to  indicate  that  the 
phases  of  life  depicted  in  it  are  regarded  from  a  woman's  point  of 
view.'  Written  in  an  easy  and  graced  style,  containing  many  admir- 
able sentiments,  and  pointedly  inculcating  that  domestic  happiness  is 
begotten  of  domestic  virtues,  the  work  well  contrasts  with  the  greater 
ninnber  of  '  books  for  the  season,'  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
written,  published,  and  *  got  up'  for  the  courtly  patronesses  of  Uterature 
in  the  world  of  fashion.  There  are  no  farcical  scenes,  no  si(^y 
Bentimentalisms,  no  vulgar  toadying  of  the  upper  classes  to  be  found 
in  this  handsomely  printed  volume ;  but,  throughout,  that  which  will 
teach,  admonish,  and  improve  the  reader.  It  shows  its  author  not 
only  to  be  a  very  aocomjilished  person,  but  to  have  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  shrewder  insight  into  the  human  heiui,  than  the 
greater  number  of  our  fair  writers  possess  in  the  present  day.  After 
the  many  vulgarities,  and  even  improprieties,  which  we  have  frequently 
met  with  in  the  pages  of  more  than  one  '  fashionable'  authoress,  we 
heartily  welcome  and  commend  this  chastely  written  vcdume,  which 
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delineates  character,  applauds  true  worth,  and  points  its  moral  in  a 
manner  which  is  at  once  graceful  and  effective.  It  will  gratify  us  to 
learn  that  the  work  has  hecome  a  favourite  with  those  who,  while  they 
weep  over  the  sorrows  of  the  slave  in  the  cotton-fields  of  the  Far  West, 
are  almost  heedless  of  the  wrongs,  the  viciousness,  and  the  hardships 
of  some  classes  of  the  people  at  home. 


Notes  and  Lessons  on  the  Geography  and  Sistory  of  Palestine ;  toUh 
Hints  to  Teachers,  By  George  Henry  Taylor,  Master  of  Method 
in  the  National  Society's  Training  Institution,  Battersea.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  an  admirable  book,  written  evidently  by  a  good  man,  duly 
impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  His  great  aim  is  to 
msJce  his  pupils  *  take  an  interest'  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons. 
The  book  is  prefaced  by  some  *  Hints  to  Teachers,'  which  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work  argues  well  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teaching  in  the  Training  School  at  Battersea.  We 
have  always  regarded  the  training-schools  at  Battersea  with  great 
suspicion ;  because,  to  quote  from  our  caustic  contemporary,  *  The 
London  and  Westminster  Review,'  we  have  feared  that  they  were  no 
other  than  nurseries  for  yoxmg  Protestant  Jesuits.  Whatever  the 
religious  or  catechetical  tuition  therein  may  be,  they  have,  in  Mr. 
G.  H.  Taylor,  an  excellent  instructor.  If  all  works  on  geography 
were  constructed  similarly  to  this,  that  most  interesting  study  would 
present  many  attractions  to  the  learner,  which  were  not  dreamt  of 
when  we  were  in  statu  pupillari. 


Supplement  to  Vacation  JEtamhles ;  consisting  of  Recollections  of  a 
Tour  through  France  to  Italy y  and  Homeward  through  Switzerland^ 
in  the  Vacation  of  184C.  By  T.  N.  Talfourd.  London :  Edward 
Moxon,  Dover-street.     1854. 

We  have  here  the  closing  and  posthumous  volume  of  a  work,  the 
preceding  portions  of  which  were  only  saved  from  severe  critical 
animadversion  by  the  candour  enforced  upon  every  one  who  was 
qualified  to  appreciate  the  geniality  and  the  perfect  kindness  of 
heart  which  distinguished  the  writer,  even  when  his  great  talents, 
like  the  genius  of  Homer,  were  veiled  in  an  occasional  slumber. 
The  former  descriptions  of  his  travels  indicated  the  vivacity  of  his 
temperament;  his  intense  love  and  poetic  view  of  natural  scenery;  and 
withal  his  ardent  and  ever-recurring  interest  in  certain  inferior  plea- 
sures which  were  confined  to  the  interior  of  his  hotel. 

Of  the  latter  enjoyments,  the  notices  in  the  volume  before  us  are  most 
laudably  scanty  ;  though  we  perceive  a  rich  post-prandial  smack  in  his 
description  of  *  the  regions  where  are  matured  pines,  which,  by  a  thou- 
sand delicate  flavours,  have  cast  a  perfume  on  social  life.'  One  of  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  this  volume  is  the  unostentatious  indepen- 
dence with  which  he  differs  from  the  herd  of  continental  tourists  who 
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tliink  their  observations  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  circulating 
library.  Natural  scenery  is  always  sacred  with  Talfourd ;  but  conti- 
nental towns  and  cathedrals,  and  even  Rome  itself,  do  not  escape  the 
shrug  of  his  discontent.  The  volume  is  one  tissue  of  prose,  so  eloquent 
as  constantly,  though  unaffectedly,  to  verge  upon  poetry.  His  criti- 
cisms on  the  Romish  religion  and  the  Anglican  '  mock  turtle,'  which 
apes  it,  are  most  enlightened  and  admirable.  But  perhaps  the  gem  of 
the  volume  is  his  portraiture  of  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  FoUett,  suggested 
by  his  tremulous  signature  in  one  of  the  guest-books  of  an  Italian 
hotel.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  sort  of  unconscious  autobiography ; 
and  his  pathetic  lament  over  the  premature  decease  of  that  accom- 
plished lawyer  will  remind  some  readers  of  the  touching  stanzas  of 
Bums — 

"E'en  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date ; 

Stem  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives  elate 
Full  on  thy  bloom. 

Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom !" 


The  New  Testament  Commentary  and  Prayer  Book.  Containing  an 
Exposition  of  the  New  Testament ;  with  Devotional  and  Practical 
Reflections  and  Prayers,  for  the  use  of  Families,  after  the  Plan 
of  the  Rev.  Job  Orton,  S.T.P.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher, 
of  Christchurch.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Monthly  Parts. 
Matthew  I. — X.    London :  Tallent  &  Allen. 

The  plan  of  this  Commentary  and  Prayer  Book  is  formed  on  an 
admirable  model,  and  from  the  specimen  given  in  this  Firat  Part,  we 
judge  that  it  will  be  executed  with  sound  judgment,  good  taste,  and 
evangelical  devout ness.  We  believe  it  will  meet  a  want  extensively 
felt  by  religious  heads  of  families,  and  it  seems  to  us  likely  to  be  hailed 
with  gratitude,  and  used  to  good  purpose  by  not  a  few  earnest  men — 
and  women  too — in  labouring  to  instruct  the  poor  and  ignorant.  We 
wish  the  author  success  in  his  valuable  undertaking,  which  we  hope 
will  be  largely  encouraged,  as  we  conscientiously  believe  it  deserves 
to  be. 


Ewam  nf  tjrB  B1b# 


Ay  IMPORTANT  Vote  was  Caeeted  Against  the  GovEEiOdENT 
IK  A  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  12th.     Amongst  the  votes 
submitted  was  an  item  of  £550  as  *  provision  for  Roman   Catholic 
N.S. — VOL.VIIL  I 
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Priests.*  This  led  to  inquiry  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Spooner,  who  sub- 
sequently moved  that  the  vote  be  reduced  by  this  sum.  An  animatcMl, 
though  brief,  discussion  ensued,  throughout  which  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  dissenting  members  of  the  House  consistently  maintained 
their  principles.  Mr.  Newdegate  having  remarked  that,  if  this  vote 
were  granted,  a  similar  one  ought  to  be  made  in  favor  of  Dissenters, 
Mr.  (>os8ley  observed,  *  that  the  Dissenters  objected  to  the  endow- 
ment of  ministers  of  all  persuasions,  not  excepting  those  to  whicli  they 
belonged;'  and  was  supported  in  his  view  by  Mr.  Hadtield,  Mr.  Miall, 
and  others.  *He  felt  pledged,'  remarked  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  *  by  tlie 
principles  he  professed,  to  oppose  every  endeavour  to  bestow  j)ul)lie 
money  for  religious  purposes,  and  he  should  deal  with  Roman  Catliolies 
just  as  he  should  deal  with  Protestant  Dissenters,  or  members  of  any 
other  denomination.'  Mr.  Spooner's  amendment  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  22,  the  numbers  being,  158  for,  and  136  against  it.  We 
are  not  surprised  at  the  mortification  which  this  vote  has  elicited, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  take  our  full  share  of  the  obloquy  it  excites. 
The  endowment  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  is  seen  to  Ih»  hopeless 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation.  Politicians  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  school  would  readily  adopt  it  as  part  of  a  system  of 
moral  police.  All  classes,  however,  concur  in  tliinking  it  at  present 
unattainable,  and  the  danger  against  which  we  have  to  guiircl  '\n 
the  hitbi/  hit  introduction  of  a  system  against  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  are  arrayed.  We  have  seen  in  various  instances  how 
rapidly  the  extension  of  a  vicious  principle  may  be  efl'eeted,  and  are, 
theremre,  glad  to  find  that  the  paltry  smn  of  £550  has  been  exeludtnl 
from  the  votes.  We  have  no  sympathv  with  nmch  that  was  advanced 
by  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Newdegate,  but  we  do  proti^st  against  new 
grants  of  public  money  in  payment  for  religious  services,  by  whomso- 
ever those  services  may  be  rendered.  We  should  object  to  tliem 
in  the  ease  of  our  own  ministers,  and  cannot  therefore  reganl  them 
with  favor  when  voted  on  behalf  of  men  whose  teaching  we  deem 
erroneous,  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  withholding  votes  on  behall* 
of  the  endowed  system,  we  are  n.»quired  in  mere  consistency  to  opj>ose 
the  extension  of  a  principle  which,  in  our  consciences,  we  U'lieve 
to  be  unscriptural  and  pernicious.  Further  than  this,  we  deem  such 
grants  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  inmati*s  of  our  j»risons. 
The  kind  of  ministration  providtnl  by  State  pay  is  inlinitely  inferior 
in  moral  power  to  that  which  the  religious  element  voluntarily  suj>- 
plies.  It  speedily  Ix'comes  perfunctory  and  formalistic,  and  ojKTates, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  propapiting  delusion  rather  than  truth.  Our 
confidence  in  the  religious  principle  is  such,  that  we  have  no  fear  of  any 
department  of  real  service  l>eing  ovirlookcnl.  History  i\)nfinns  uur 
confidence.  The  most  efiieient  services  yet  rendennl  in  our  prisons  and 
workhouses  are  those  which  have  l»een  tendennl  by  religious  nien 
without  hope  of  |iecuniary  reward.  Theri'  is  a  freshness  and  elasticity, 
a  power  of  self-adaptation  and  unwearied  charity,  in  such  lalxirs,  to 
which  few  sti[)entliaries  attain.  We  therefore  rejoice  in  the  rebuke 
which  the  government  has  met,  and  counsel  our  readers  to  be  on  their 
^^uard  against  all  similar  attempts. 
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Mb.  Bebkelet,  ok  the  13th,  moved  fob  leave  to  fntboduce  a 
'  Bill  to  cause  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
be  taken  by  way  of  Ballot  at  parliamentary  elections.'  His  speech  was 
one  of  the  ablest  delivered  during  the  session, — racy,  earnest,  and  con- 
vincing. *  If  any  speech,'  remarked  Mr.  Bright,  *  he  had  ever  heard 
in  that  House,  in  favor  of  the  ballot,  was  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Grote,  it  was  the  speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bristol.'  The  facts  adduced  were  so  telling ;  the  amount  of  electoral 
corruption  shown  to  exist  was  so  fearful ;  and  the  inutility  of  the  various 
methods  adopted  for  suppressing  it  so  glaring,  that  had  the  House 
been  free  to  vote  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  Mr.  Berkeley 
must  have  commanded  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  and  was  opposed  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  a  flippant  style,  unworthy  of  his  lordship's  position,  and  un- 
suited  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  No  man  knows  better  than 
Lord  Palmerston  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  the  House, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  acted  his  part  to  perfection.  He  evidently 
addressed  himself  to  the  tory  benches  ;  described  the  advocacy  of  the 
baUot  as  *  nonsense ;'  represented  the  proposition  as  destructive  of  *  a 
great  element  of  political  virtue ;'  talked  about  the  ballot  as  *  an  un- 
English  system  ;'  and  affirmed  that  *  there  is  a  great  deal  more  clamor 
than  there  is  any  real  and  just  foundation  for'  respecting  the  corruption 
and  intimidation  practised  at  elections.  His  lordship  was  severely 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  an  outspoken,  manly  speech,  in  whi(;h  he 
tore  away  the  veil  that  concealed  the  feebleness  and  conservatism  of 
the  ministry,  and  counselled  the  liberal  members  to  adopt  a  more 
decided  course  than  they  have  hitherto  pursued.  Affirming  that  the 
measure  was  supported  by  200  members  of  the  House,  and  that  11 
members  of  the  government  had  voted  for  it  last  year;  he  held  up 
to  notice  the  fact  that  Mr.  Strutt,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  ballot, 
had  been  excluded  from  the  ministry,  whilst  Sir  G.  Grey,  who  had 
voted  for  it  when  member  for  Devonport,  but  had  turned  round 
and  voted  against  it  when  returned  for  Northumberland,  was  invited 
to  take  an  important  post  in  the  government.  *  For  my  part,'  said 
Mr.  Bright,  *  I  repudiate  altogether  the  leadership  of  men  who,  pre- 
tending to  be  liberal,  and  supported  by  the  votes  of  members  on  this 
side,  year  after  year  pertinaciously  refuse  the  smallest  concession  upon 
questions  such  as  that  now  before  the  House,  upon  which  the  great 
majority  of  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  have  made  up  their  minds.  I 
will  appeal  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — don't  we  occupy  a  very  absurd 
position  ?  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  confess  it.  What  we  should 
do,'  added  Mr.  Bright,  *  is  this.  Some  fifty  members  on  this  side  of 
the  house  should  say  to  the  noble  leader  of  the  House,  when  he  comes 
back,  and  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  to  those  gentlemen  who  seem  to  find 
that  the  air  of  the  Treasury  bench  agrees  with  them  remarkably  well 
— *  We  have  no  objection  to  support  you  ;  but,  if  you  mean  to  be  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  we  tell  you  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  about 
which  we  are  unanimous,  it  is  the  question  of  the  ballot.  We 
insist  upon  it  that  you  take  up  that  question  and  by  our  help  pass  it 
through  parliament,  or  understand  that  you  are  not  our  leaders,  and 

i2 
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we  tare  not  jonr  foDowen.  We  ara  resolved  to  stand  upon  our  own 
policy  and  oonyictions,  and  we  would  infinitely  rather  Bit  on  the  other 
side  in  opposition,  maintrfiining  what  we  believe  to  be  sound  principles, 
than  sit  behind  you,  watching  you  betray  and  oppose  everything 
which  we  regard  as  most  essential  to  the  interests  of  this  eountr>\** 
Mr.  Bright's  speech  called  up  Bir  W.  Molesworth,  and  we  are  glad 
that  it  did  so.  Had  he  given  a  silent  vote,  though  in  favor  of  the 
xnotdon,  his  position  would  have  been  questionable ;  but  as  it  is,  he  has 
rendered  a  service  which  the  country  will  duly  appreciate,  and  which 
is  highly  honorable  to  his  own  consistency.  Instead  of  being  con- 
vinced by  the  reasonings,  if  such  a  term  may  be  used,  of  his  assiK'iate, 
he  affirmed  that  *they  were  nothing  more  than  the  stock-in-trade 
arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  ballot,  which  have  been  utten^d 
session  after  session  usque  ad  nauseam*  Sir  W.  MolesworthV  8])iH>ch 
occupies  more  than  three  columns  and  a  half  of  the  '  Times.'  It  was 
severely  loji^cal,  and  demolished,  with  unsparing  force,  the  argumentK 
adduced  against  the  measure.  We  can  easilv  understand  the  loud 
cheers  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  greeted  from  the  torv  lx*nch(\<. 
Sir  W.  Molesworth's  oratoiy  is  of  a  different  order,  and  the  views  he 
advocated  were  too  consistent  to  be  greeted  after  the  same  fashion.  *  My 
firm  conviction,*  said  the  hon.  member  for  Southwark,  *  foundi^l  u\x>n 
the  hci  that  your  penal  enactments  against  bribery,  though  repeate<lly 
amended,  have  always  failed,  is,  that  you  may  patch  and  mend  those 
enactments  to  all  eternity,  you  will  never  arrest  the  progress  of  eorru])- 
tion,  or  put  an  end  to  intimidation,  till  you  try  the  exi>eriment  of  tlie 
ballot ;  and  if,  contrary  to  mv  expectations  and  convictions,  that  expt^ 
riment  were  to  lail,  you  would  not  be  worse  off  than  you  are  at  ])re8t>nt, 
but  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  your  utmost  to 

Sut  a  stop  to  groat  and  crying  evils,  which,  be  assured,  caKt  a  great 
iaeredit  upon  this  House,  and  which  tend  greatly  to  sap  the  popular 
inttitutiont  of  this  country.'  On  a  division  the  numbers  were  for  the 
motion  157,  and  against  it  194,  leaving  Mr.  Berkeley  in  a  minority  of 
87.  Last  year  the  minority  was  60,  and  the  friends  of  the  measure 
may  theiefore  be  encouraged  under  their  temporary  defeat,  by  the 
steady  progress  which  their  views  are  making. 

The  jDbbats  on  the  Second  READUfo  of  Sir  William  Clat*h 
Chitbch-iiatb  Bill  will  do  more  to  promote  the  alx>lition,  than  the 
majority  against  it  will  avail  to  perpetuate,  this  impost.     It  took 

glaoe  on  the  2l8t,  and  was  distinguished  bv  some  features  of  great 
iterest.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  did  not  eipect  the  majority 
on  the  first  reading  to  be  maintained  in  the  subseauent  stagi**  of  the 
measure.  The  conservative  members  of  the  House  aoeented  themselves 
on  the  2drd  of  May,  with  a  view  probably  of  infiicting  defeat  on  tlie 
government.  *But  we  felt  sure  that  they  would  subsequently  rally  to 
prevent  the  success  of  a  bill  against  which  their  hostility  is  even 
grester  than  that  which  they  feel  towards  the  administration  of  Loni 
Aberdeen.  Their  purpose  was  accomplished  in  the  tem|)onu^'  defeat 
of  political  o|yponents.  They  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  measure  to 
be  paiiod  to  the  Lords.  *They  therefore  assembled  in  considerable 
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numbers  on  the  21st,  and  with  their  assistance  a  majority  of  27  was 
obtained  against  the  bill — the  numbers  being  182  for  the  second 
reading,  and  209  against  it.  It  was  a  day  meeting,  and  the  attendance 
consequently  was  very  large.  We  are  not  discouraged  by  the  defeat. 
So  far  from  it,  our  confidence  is  greatly  strengthened  that  the  impost 
is  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  When  182  members  are  foimd  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  simple  abolition  of  the  rate,  there  is  nothing  very 
sanguine  in  the  expectation  of  early  triumph.  Another  such  victory, 
and  our  opponents  will  be  compelled  to  abandon  a  system  against 
which  so  large  an  amoxmt  of  popular  conviction  is  arrayed. 

Mr.  Goulbum  led  the  opposition  in  a  speech  so  feeble,  yet  so 
acrimonious,  as  to  have  damaged  his  own  cause  much  more  than 
ours.  The  plea  of  conscience  was  treated  with  derision ;  and,  as  if 
to  tax  to  the  very  utmost  the  creduhty  of  the  house,  the  honor- 
able member  affirmed  that  *  church-rates  were  levied  to  secure  to 
the  poor  a  free  admission  to  the  church  of  God,*  and  their  abolition 
was  represented  as  an  endeavor  *  to  prevent  them  from  having  this  free 
access  to  divine  worship.'  There  is  something  so  pre-eminently 
ridiculous  in  this  association  of  the  poor  with  the  church-rate  system, 
that  we  oould  scarcely  credit  our  eyesight  on  reading  the  report  of  Mr. 
Goulbum's  speech.  The  sentiment,  however,  is  reiterated  in  various 
forms,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  conclude  that  it  ranks  amongst 
the  admitted  dogmata  of  the  honorable  member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Lord  John  sustained  the  part  which  he  acted  on  the  first 
reading.  We  have  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  but  as  friends  of  the 
English  constitution,  we  protest  against  his  notion  of  the  monarchy 
standing  or  falling  with  the  church-rate  impost.  To  this  extent,  if 
there  is  meaning  in  words,  his  lordship's  reasoning  proceeded :  the 
church-rate,  he  argued,  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
church,  and  the  latter  was  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  monarchy. 
*  We  have,'  said  his  lordship,'  *  a  national  church,  we  have  an  hereditary 
aristocracy,  we  have  an  hereditary  monarch.  All  these  things  stand 
together,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  they  would  decay  and  fall  together.' 
Alas  for  the  British  constitution — the  growth  of  centuries,  the  boasted 
product  of  manifold  virtues  and  of  arduous  trials!  If  its  fate  be 
dependent  on  a  rate,  for  the  abohtion  of  which  182  members  were 
found  to  vote  against  all  the  influence  which  government  could  employ, 
it  will  speedily  cease  to  be  the  pride  of  Englishmen  and  the  hope 
of  the  world.  But  we  have  not  so  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  It  was 
in  an  unguarded  moment  that  the  ministerial  leader  propounded  this 
dogma,  and  he  may  yet  live  to  witness  its  practical  refutation. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  more  hopeful.  He,  of  course, 
opposed  the  bill  and  voted  against  it,  but  his  speech  contains  some 
rare  admissions,  of  which  future  use  may  be  made.  He  acknowledged 
that  '  an  irresistible  case'  was  made  out  against  the  present  law  of 
church-rates,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  *  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  strength  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  take 
this  question  into  their  consideration.'  He  admitted  *that  church- 
rutes  as  they  existed  were  a  grievance  to  the  dissenters,'  and  in  terms 
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of  ominous  import,  whilst  opposing  Sir  William  Clay's  measure,  pro- 
ceeded to  state  that  *  he  spoke  with  reservation,  for  the  difficulty  of 
providing  a  remedy  was  such,  and  the  existing  evils  were  so  severe, 
that  no  man  ought  to  bind  himself  absolutely  to  any  course  upon  this 
question.*  Mr.  Bright  acknowledged  himself  to  be  greatly  puzzU^l  in 
determining  whether  *  the  interesting  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  intended  to  be  made  for  that  or  the  other  side  of  the 
House.'  We  share  in  his  perplexity.  Mr.  Gladstone's  vote  was 
against  us,  but  his  reasoning  will  go  far  to  satisfy  the  coimtry  that  it 
ought  to  have  been  for  us.  Lord  John,  of  course,  held  out  the  promise 
of  something  future  being  done  by  the  government,  but  these  intima- 
tions have  been  so  frequently  given,  that  they  are  now  estimated  at 
their  true  worth.  Dissenters  know  full  well  that  their  only  hoi)e  of 
relief  is  founded  on  their  own  earnest  and  consistent  labors.  Let  them 
continue  in  the  course  recently  pursued,  and  this  fruitful  source  of 
irritation  and  public  scandal  will  not  long  survive. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  just  at  this  time,  when  Mr.  Goul- 
bum  and  other  senators  are  talking  of  the  Church  of  Eni^land 
par  excellence  nA  iYnQ  *  poor  man's  church,*  two  day  labourers,  Henry 
Larkham  and  Isaac  Early,  earning  about  9s.  6d.  a  week  each,  have 
been  arrested  for  non-payment  of  church-rates,  and  after  being  kept 
for  nineteen  hours  without  food,  were  conveyed  from  Ringwood  to 
Winchester  gaol,  and  were  there  *  treated  in  every  respect  as  common 
felons,  were  stripped,  washed,  had  their  clothes  exchanged  for  the 
prison  garb,  and  were  allowed  no  communication  with  their  friends— 
not  even  by  letter.*  They  were  kept  in  continiml  confinement,  in  a 
cell  measuring  nine  feet  by  five,  except  for  an  hour  daily,  when  they 
were  compelled  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  during  which  time  they 
had  to  wear  *  a  sort  of  mask  to  prevent  their  setting  around  them.' 

Larkham  was  assessed  to  the  chiurch-rates  Is.  lO^d.  and  Early  Is.  9d. 
They  did  not  plead  any  conscientious  objection  to  the  rate,  but  simply 
urged  their  inability,  from  poverty,  to  pay  it.  *  If  you  don't  pay,'  siiid 
the  two  magistrates  before  whom  they  were  summone<l,  one  of  whom 
was  a  clergyman,  *  we  shall  take  your  things,  and  if  they  are  not  enough 
to  pay,  we  give  you  two  calendar  months'  imprisonment.'  That  they 
did  not  continue  in  prison  during  this  j)eriod  is  not  due  to  the  t<*nder 
mercies  of  the  church-rate  system,  liut  to  the  humanity  of  their 
neighbours,  who  obtained  their  release  by  paying  in  one  case  12s.  lO^d., 
and  in  the  other  12s.  9d.  With  such  facts  Wfore  us,  we  feel  indignant 
when  we  read  such  speeches  as  those  which  Mr.  Ooulbuni  has  re<*ently 
delivered.  If  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruelty,  how  shall 
we  designate  the  incarceration  of  such  men,  or  describe  the  ag»*nts  by 
whom  it  was  effected  ?  The  curse  of  Heaven  cannot  but  rest  on  a 
system  which  grinds  down  the  poor  afl4?r  this  fashion,  in  onler  to 
relieve  the  rich  from  the  obligation  which  their  ojmlence  involves.  It 
is  in  vain  for  the  adviK'ates  of  church-rates  to  allege  that  these  are 
extreme  cases.  Thev  inav,  and  they  do  occur,  and  that  thev  are  not 
more  frequent  is  attributable  to  the  fat't  that  churchwardens  and 
magistrates  are  more  humane  than  the  system  they  administer. 
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A   NOTABLE    INSTAJfCE   OF   PEIESTLT   ASSUMPTION    HAS    EEOENTLT 

OCOUBBED  AT  Frome.     All  our  readers  ai*e  familiar  with  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bennett,  late  of  St.  Barnabas,  whose  appointment  to 
the  vicarage  of  Frome  took  place  some  time  since  under  circumstances 
of  very  questionable  propriety.     The  efforts  of  this  gentleman  to  give 
currency  to  his  ecclesiastical  views  have  been  unwearied;  and  so  long 
as   he   restricted   himself  within   legal   bounds,  we  were   disinclined 
to  notice  them.     Whatever  opinions  might  be  entertained  on  the  spe- 
cialiHes  of  Mr.  Bennett's  course,  we  have  regarded  them  only  as  one 
phase  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  to  which,  in  its  entireness,  we  are 
opposed.     It  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  question  more  suited  for  dis- 
cussion amongst  churchmen  than  amongst  ourselves.    It  was  for  those 
who  abetted  the  State-Church  system  to  say  whether  his  procedure 
was  in  harmony  with  its  spirit,  and  suited  to  advance  its  legitimate 
ends.      We  have  our  own  views    on   these   points,  and    they  are 
strong  ones;    but  we  waited  to  see  how  far  the  endurance  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  would  go.     This  silence  we  should  have  main- 
tained, but  for  an  act  of  unprecedented  insolence,  in  which  it  has  been 
sought  to  aggrandize  the  spiritual  power  at  the  cost  of  social  decorum 
and  domestic  morals.    The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these : — William 
Dimmock  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  who  were  married  some  time  since 
at  Zion  Chapel,  by  the  Independent  minister,  Mr.  Anthony,  have  been 
re-married  by  the  Rev.  E.  Kitford  Luff,  a  curate  of  Mr.  Bennett.     To 
this  step  they  were  evidently  led  by  the  persuasions  of  one  of  the 
vicar's  agents,  who  insinuated  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  their  con- 
nexion, jfiirming  that  they  were  living  in  sin,  or,  according  to  the 
modified  statement  subsequently  made  by  Mrs.  Dimmock,  were  *  in  a 
wrong  state  in  the  sight  of  God.'     Whatever  words  were  employed, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Madame 
Green  on  the  scene,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  validity  of 
their  marriage,  but  were  subsequently  induced,  by  insinuations  and 
promises,  to  submit  to  a  ceremony  which  involved  the  severest  reflection 
on  their  previous  union.     The  circumstance  naturally  produced  great 
excitement  in  Frome,  and  a  public  meeting  was  speedily  convened, 
which  was  crowded  to  suffocation.     The  Hon.  Col.  Boyle,  M.P.  for  the 
borough,  presided,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  were  expounded  with  con- 
vincing distinctness.     The  previous  marriage  was  fully  known  to  the 
ecclesiastical  officials.    On  this  point  there  is  no  question.    *  It  became 
necessary,'  said  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Middleditch,  *  to  make  their  case  good 
against  the  vicar,  that  they  should  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  marriage, 
and  he  held  one  in  his  hand.     The  names  of  the  contracting  parties 
were   entered   as    "  William   Dimmock*'    and   "  Elizabeth   Dimmock, 
formerly  Plummer,"  and  in  the  colunm  headed  "condition"  (of  the 
parties)  there  was  no  entry  of  "bachelor  and  spinster,"  "widow,"  or 
"  widower,"  but  the  words  "previously  united  at  Zion  meeting-house." 
Now,  that  proved  the  whole  case.     It  established  the  identity  of  the 
parties,  and  that  the  officiating  minister  was  cognizant  of  the  former 
marriage,  and  as  the  master  was  accountable  for  all  the  acts  of  his 
sei-vants,  so  the  vicar  of  a  parish  must  be  held  ecclesiastically  cognizant 
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of,  and  accountable  for,  the  acts  of  his  curate.'  Various  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  amongst  which  it  is  only  needful  to  quote 
the  following,  which  was  moved  by  a  churchman.  Dr.  Harrison: — 
*  That  this  meeting,  composed  of  various  classes  and  religious  denomi- 
nations in  the  town,  feels  that  an  insult  and  indignity  has  been  oflPered 
to  the  nonconformist  part  of  the  community  by  the  course  pursued  by 
the  vicar  of  Frome  in  the  pretended  re-marriage  of  persons  known  to 
have  been  previously  married,  and  would  express  its  regret  that  one 
whose  profession  ought  to  make  him  a  promoter  of  peace  and  goodwill, 
should  have  introduced  strife,  discord,  and  heartburning  throughout 
the  town.'  A  petition  to  parliament,  embodying  the  facts  of  the  case, 
was  adopted,  and  intrusted  to  Col.  Boyle  for  presentation;  and  we  are 
glad  to  report  that  Mr.  Peto  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move, 
on  the  11th  July,  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  its  allegations. 
The  object  of  the  honorable  member  for  Norwich  will  be  attained 
by  the  publicity  thus  given  to  the  case,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  British  House  of  Parliament  will  unequivocally  express  its 
detormination  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  legislature.  We 
shall  narrowly  watoh  the  course  which  the  government  takes.  Its 
ecclesiastical  legislation  has  been  so  singular,  that  it  would  be  untruthful 
to  express  any  very  great  confidence  in  its  procedure.  The  present 
case,  however,  is  so  simple,  the  facts  are  so  obvious,  and  its  animus  is 
so  unmistakeable,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment to  doubt  their  determination  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law 
against  the  assumption  of  the  Frome  clerisy.  If  such  doings  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  unchecked,  we  shall  soon  have  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
which  will  revive  the  struggles  of  a  former  age,  and  teach  even  our 
reluctant  statosmen  the  necessity  of  binding  with  yet  stronger  chains, 
the  members  of  a  corporation  as  hostile  to  religious  and  civil  liberty  as 
it  has  ever  been  tenacious  of  its  own  selfish  interests. 

The    Oxfobd   Unitebsity    Bill   has  been   the   subject   of 
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original  form  it  fell  far  short  of  the  reasonable  expectations  of  University 
reformers.  But  the  small  modicum  of  liberality  which  it  contained 
has  been  sadly  diminished  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  the  partisans 
of  Oxford  exclusiveness.  If  common  report  may  be  relied  on,  the 
conservative  party  has  been  coxmselled  to  accept  the  bill,  rather  than 
incur  the  danger  of  a  more  liberal  measure,  in  adopting  this  advice, 
however,  they  have  evidently  resolved  to  extract  from  it  whatever 
constituted  its  real  worth.  In  this  course  they  have  been  encou- 
raged by  the  irresolution  of  the  ministry.  Both  the  whigs  and 
the  Peelites  are  afraid  of  the  Church,  and  they  have  therefore  per- 
mitted their  measure  to  be  tampered  vdth,  rather  than  incur  the 
danger  of  a  collision  with  her  interests  and  lutt  of  power.  In  its 
present  state,  the  bill  has  little  to  render  its  fate  an  object  of  interest 
to  any  of  the  real  friends  of  Oxford.  For  ourselves,  we  should  scarcely 
regret  its  utter  rejection.  The  disclosures  made  before  the  Commis- 
sioners preclude  the  possibility  of  the  subject  being  set  at  rest. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  if  the  present  bill  be  lost,  a  better  one 
will  probably  at  no  distant  day  take  its  place.     By  an  arrangement 
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with  the  government,  which  was  certainly  creditahle  to  their  candor, 
Mr.  Hey  wood,  on  the  22nd,  moved  that  *  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  Michaelmas  Term,  1854,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  person, 
upon  matriculating  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  make  or  subscribe 
snj  declaration,  or  to  take  any  oath,  save  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  an 
equivalent  declaration  of  allegiance,  any  law  or  statute  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.' 

An  extended  debate  took  place  on  this  clause,  which  elicited  some  im- 
portant statements,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  tone  formerly  adopted 
towards  dissenters.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  admitted  that  during  the 
last  few  years  *  many  changes  had  taken  place  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  exclusive  system  which  had,  for  so  many 
years,  reigned  at  Oxford.*  He  urged,  however,  that  the  Lords  would 
be  indisposed  to  pass  the  bill  even  in  its  present  shape,  and  that  their 
opposition  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Heywood's  clause.  Several  members  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  addition, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  CoUier,  Mr.  M.  Gibson,  Sir  J.  W.  Kamsden, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  and  Lord  Stanley ;  and  on  the  other  side  were  arranged 
the  two  members  for  the  University,  Sir  W.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  Roxmdell  Palmer  and  Lord  John  Bussell.  The  govern- 
ment did  not  oppose  the  measure  on  principle.  Had  they  done  so, 
their  course  woiUd  have  been  intelligible,  whatever  might  have  been 
thought  of  the  consistency  of  individuals.  They  urged  the  relations 
between  the  government  and  the  University,  and  were  obviously 
hampered  by  the  position  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  They 
also  alluded  to  the  opposition  anticipated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
dexterously  availing  themselves  of  this  plea,  to  justify  an  oppo- 
sition which  ought  to  have  been  based  on  larger  and  more  honorable 
grounds.  *  Liberal  members,'  Lord  Stanley  sarcastically  observed,  *  were 
extremely  indebted  to  the  House  of  Lords,  because,  whenever  a  pledge 
was  to  be  got  over,  or  a  measure  abandoned,  there  was  no  more  convenient 
excuse  than  to  say  that  the  measure,  if  it  obtained  the  sanction  of  that 
House,  could  not  pass  elsewhere.'  The  false  position  in  which  Lord 
John  has  permitted  himself  to  be  placed  was  strikingly  apparent  on 
the  division,  the  numbers  being,  for  the  clause  252,  and  against  it  161, 
thus  giving  to  Mr.  Heywood  a  majority  of  91.  We  had  anticipated 
a  majority,  but  did  not  look  for  so  large  an  one. 

Mr.  Heywood' s  second  clause  met  with  a  different  fate.  It  ran  thus — 
*  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term,  1854,  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  for  any  person  upon  taking  any  of  the  degrees  in  arts, 
law,  or  medicine,  usually  conferred  by  the  said  University  of  Oxford, 
to  make  or  subscribe  any  declaration,  or  to  take  any  oath,  save  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  an  equivalent  declaration  of  allegiance,  any  law  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  Lord  John  intimated  that 
he  should  defer  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  by  not  offering  farther 
opposition,  but  the  tory  members  were  not  to  be  thus  defeated.  There 
were  loud  calls  for  a  division,  and  Mr.  Walpole  strenuously  urged  that 
it  should  take  place.  The  ministerial  leader,  after  his  usual  fashion, 
gave  way,  and  the  clause  was  lost  by  a  small  majority, — 196  voting  for, 
and  205  against  it.     The  gross  numbers  on  the  second  division  were 
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only  twelve  less  than  on  the  first.  On  both  divisions,  Lord  John  was 
in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  his  own  supporters.  His  position 
must  have  been  deeply  mortifying,  and  is  in  painful  contrast  to  the 
most  honorable  memories  of  his  political  life.  *  Were  the  political  wheel 
of  fortime,'  says  the  *  Times,*  of  the  24th,  *  to  throw  Lord  John  into  the 
opposition,  two  sessions  would  not  pass  without  his  bringing  forward  a 
bill  for  the  entire  opening  of  the  Universities  to  dissenters.  Yet  such  a 
man,  one  whose  name  is  historically  associated  with  every  step  in  the 
growth  of  toleration,  by  the  grossest  want  of  management,  finds  himself 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  crowd  of  country  gentlemen, 
the  stanchest  maintainers  of  exclusions  and  te^ts,  and  that  crowd  a  very 
decided  minority,^  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  subject  is  to  be  again 
brought  up  on  the  third  reading ;  and  that  Mr.  Hey  wood  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  rejected  clause  with  the  following 
addition : — *  Provided  always  that  no  person  having  received  any  such 
degree,  shall  be  entitled  in  the  said  University  of  Oxford,  or  in  any  of 
its  colleges  or  halls,  to  take  a  part  in  the  distribution  of  church  patronage, 
or  in  any  question  afiPecting  the  reUgious  education  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  without  having  previously  declared  himself  a 
member  thereof.'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  concurrence 
in  this  addition,  and  if  there  be  truth  in  men,  it  must  go  far  to 
neutralize  the  opposition  that  was  offered  to  the  clause  on  the  22nd. 
We  are  aware  of  the  objections  which  may  possibly  be  raised  by  some 
of  our  friends,  but  where  we  cannot  get  all  which  justice  requires,  it  is 
wise  to  accept  the  instalment  within  our  reach.  Just  before  going  to 
press,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Hey  wood's  object  is  substantially  efl'ected, 
though,  on  the  groimd  of  inlbrmality,  the  final  settlement  is  deferred 
to  the  29th. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Fbee  Church,  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  May,  reference  was  made  to  the  rejection 
of  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill  on  Scotch  Education,  and  the  course 
pursued  affords  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  anomalous  position  of 
this  body.  Whilst  craving  government  aid,  the  efficiency  of  the 
voluntary  system  is  practically  exhibited.  Dr.  CandHsh  trusted  *  that 
the  Church  would  not  be  beguiled  by  any  vague  and  indefinite  hope 
of  obtaining  another  bill  for  national  education,  from  the  path  of 
present  duty ;'  and  Lord  Panmure  condescended  to  designate  the 
objections  taken  to  the  government  measure  as  *  crochets,'  affirming  that 
it  had  been  defeated  *"  by  the  exertions  of  the  established  church  and  the 
voluntaries,  men  who  would  accept  nothing  but  what  chimed  iu  with 
their  own  peculiar  crochets.'  We  can  excuse  his  lordship's  want  of 
charity,  out  of  regard  to  the  handsome  donation  which  he  proflered. 
Let  his  example  be  followed,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  such  an 
unconstitutional  body,  nor  such  a  vicious  application  of  pubhc  money, 
as  the  Lord  Advocate's  measure  contemplated. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  month  some  Ministerial  changes 
HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE,  at  which  the  public  have  greatly  marvelled. 
Lord  John,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet  without  office ;  and  it  was  generally  understood  that  no  other 
position  would  have  reconciled  his  lordship  to  the  political  association 
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in  which  he  stands.  It  having,  however,  been  determined  to  appoint  a 
War-Minister,  advantage  has  been  taken  to  constitute  his  lordship 
President  of  the  Council,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Granville,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  vacated  by  Mr.  Strutt.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  has  exchanged  the  Colonial  office  for  the  War  Secretaryship, 
and  Sir  George  Grey  has  succeeded  to  the  former  post.  Apart  from  aJl 
personal  considerations,  this  new  arrangement  is  regarded  with  dis- 
favor as  strengthening  the  whig  element  of  the  Coalition.  It  is  in  vain 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  whigs  are  unpopular  both  within  the 
House  and  throughout  the  nation.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
this,  it  is  notorious  that  the  whigs,  as  a  party,  are  at  a  discount ;  that 
there  is  scarcely  anything  which  politicians  of  all  classes  would  more 
reprobate  than  their  return  to  office.  They  have  effectually  destroyed 
the  prestige  formerly  belonging  to  them.  With  all  personal  respect 
for  Sir  George  Grey,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
antecedents  to  render  him  an  exception.  The  Peelites  constitute 
the  working  strength  of  the  present  administration,  and  the  public, 
therefore,  are  suspicious  of  any  change  which  gives  to  their  whig 
associates  a  preponderant  influence.  Mr.  Strutt's  explanation  on  the 
19th  was  strictly  personal.  He  has  certainly  much  reason  to  complain 
of  the  discourtesy — not  to  use  a  stronger  term — with  which  he  was 
dismissed.  Party  considerations  may  induce  him  to  submit,  but  his 
friends  and  the  country  cannot  fail  to  resent  the  contumelious  style  in 
which  he  was  removed.  Much  explanation  is  yet  needed  before  the 
new  arrangements  are  fully  understood.  These,  however,  will  probably 
be  withheld  so  long  as  the  present  ministers  retain  office.  When  their 
retirement  comes,  we  shall  learn  more. 

The  attention  of  Eubope  is  still  hiveted  on  the  East,  and  few 
men  probably  but  will  admit  that  the  course  of  events  has  far  exceeded 
their  expectations.  In  our  last  number  we  adverted  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  position  occupied  by  Omar  Pacha,  and  expressed  our  fears  of 
his  incurring  some  serious  disaster  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
and  English  troops.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  our  fears  have  not 
been  realized.  It  was  so  obviously  the  interest  of  RHssia  to  bring  on 
a  general  engagement  before  the  troops  of  Western  Europe  arrived. 
Happily,  however,  the  skill  of  the  Turkish  general  has  succeeded  in 
preventing  this  catastrophe,  and  the  tide  of  invasion  is  now  beginning  to 
be  rolled  back.  Silistria,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  strongest  of  the  Turkish 
fortresses  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  and  its  occupation  was 
deemed  a  matter  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  peremptory 
orders  were  issued  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  captiu'e  it  at  any  cost. 
Large  masses  of  troops  were  in  consequence  concentrated  before  it, 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  by  storm.  Such  a  prodigal 
disregard  of  life  has  scarcely  ever  been  known.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
this  siege  displays  rather  the  intemperance  of  passion  than  strategical 
skill.  The  Czar  is  evidently  annoyed  by  the  reverses  with  which  he 
has  met.  The  loss  of  Lesser  Wallachia,  the  defeats  of  Oltenitza, 
Csitate,  Semnitza,  and  other  minor  fields,  together  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  Circassian  forts,  and  the  bombardment  of  Odessa,  rankle  in 
his  breast.     The  reputation  of  his  army  is  seriously  damaged  by  what 
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has  occurred,  and  it  was  evidently  felt  that  some  hold  stroke  was 
needful,  in  order  to  maintain  the  position  he  had  assumed.  The  cap- 
ture of  Silistria  was  therefore  deemed  worth  any  amount  of  blood,  and 
thousands  of  the  Russian  soldiery  have  been  sacrificed  before  its  walls. 
The  most  eminent  and  skilful  generals  have  been  employed  in  the 
service,  and  both  soldiers  and  officers  have  done  their  best.  Of  the 
former  some  12,000  have  probably  been  killed  during  the  five  weeks 
of  the  siege,  and  of  the  latter  an  unprecedented  number  have 
been  wounded,  amongst  whom  were  Prince  Paskiewitch,  General 
Schilders,  Prince  Gx)rtschakofli  General  Liiders,  General  Popofl^  and 
Count  Orloif,  the  younger.  General  Selvane  and  several  other  officers 
of  rank  were  slain.  The  Russians  themsdves  admit  a  loss  of  1000 
men  killed,  and  37  officers  killed  or  wounded,  between  the  28th  and 
31st  of  May.  But  the  most  terrible  conflicts  were  those  of  the  2nd, 
13th,  and  16th  of  June.  The  siege  has  consequently 'been  raised,  and 
it  begins  to  be  matter  of  speculation  in  what  direction  the  advancing 
forces  of  Western  Europe  shall  be  employed.  There  is  one  melancholy 
incident  in  the  siege  which  we  are  grieved  to  report.  The  heroic  com- 
mander of  the  Turks,  Mussa  Pacha,  was  killed  by  a  grenade  on  the 
2nd.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  an  event  would  have  damped 
the  ardor  or  relaxed  the  discipline  of  the  besieged.  But  such  was 
not  the  case  in  Silistria.  The  garrison  shared  the  indomitable  resolu- 
tion of  their  leader,  and  on  the  13th  and  16th,  having  been  recruited 
by  2000  fresh  troops,  they  made  gallant  sorties,  and  drove  the  Russians 
before  them  across  the  Danube.  By  the  latest  accounts,  the  Russians 
are  in  fiill  retreat  to  Moldavia,  and  are  also  retiring  from  the  Dobrud- 
scha.  Omar  Pacha  is  said  to  be  advancing  with  his  entire  force  to  the 
Danube,  whilst  the  Austrian  troops  are  assuming  a  threatening  posi- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  invaders.  There  appears  to  be  every  probability 
that  the  Russian  army  will  be  compelled  to  take  up  a  position  behind 
the  Sereth,  or  within  its  own  territories  beyond  the  Pruth.  In  these 
movements  we  see  the  germ  of  future  security  and  peace. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Turks  single-handed.  *  Not  a  man,'  says 
the  *  Leeds  Mercury*  of  the  24th,  *  of  the  auxiliary  forces  has  yet 
joined  them  in  the  field.  Since  their  daring  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia,  the  Ottoman  army  has  fought  with  a  bravery,  and  been  com- 
manded with  a  skill,  worthy  of  the  most  valiant  sultans  and  viziers. 
Their  achievements  have  astonished  the  statesmen  and  generals  of 
France  and  England,  as  much  as  those  of  Russia.  Every  arm  of  the 
service  has  proved  surprisingly  efficient ; — their  infantry  steady,  their 
cavalry  dashing,  their  artillery  of  marvellous  quickness  and  accuracy, 
their  engineers  able  to  cope  with  those  of  any  country  (as  witness  the 
intrenchments  of  Kalafat  and  the  defence  of  Silistria),  and  their  gene- 
rals skilful  and  chivalrous.'  A  few  weeks  since  and  the  army  of  Turkey 
was  derided.  The  notion  of  its  standing  before  the  troops  of  the  Czar 
was  held  up  to  sconi,  and  we  were  assunsd,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
prophecy,  that  at  the  first  discharge  of  Russian  musketry,  it  would  be 
Mjatt^red  to  the  winds.  Such  twaddle  will  be  heard  no  more.  In 
every  encounter  the  Russians  have  been  worsted,  and  even  Nicholas 
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himself  must  begin  to  feel  that  *  the  sick  man'  has  more  vitality  in  him 
than  he  had  imagined.  The  Ottoman  system  has  many  serious  defects, 
but  there  are  splendid  materials  in  the  men,  of  which  some  of  their 
rulers  are  competent  to  make  good  use.  The  fact  of  Turkey  having 
succeeded  in  driving  back  her  invader  before  the  arrival  of  her  allies,  is 
of  vast  importance;  for  whatever  France  and  England  may  do  on  her 
behalf,  her  ultimate  safety  rests  with  herself.  The  events  of  the  pre- 
sent campaign  have  done  more  to  reinstate  Turkey  in  the  good  opinion 
of  Europe  than  the  most  sanguine  of  her  advocates  anticipated. 

On  other  points  of  the  battle-field  the  course  has  been  alike  hostile 
to  Bussia.  The  brave  Circassians  are  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  marvellous  achievements ;  Sweden  is  evidently  verging  towards  a 
rupture  with  its  ambitious  neighbour  ;  Austria  appears  to  be  reluctantly 
pursuing  a  similar  course ;  Prussia  will  be  dragged  into  the  melee ; 
the  Crimea  is  rife  with  disaffection,  and  will  probably  ere  long  be  sum- 
moned to  assert  its  independence ;  while  the  strongholds  of  the  Czar — 
Sebastopol  and  Cronstadt — are  threatened  with  assaults  far  more  serious 
than  have  ever  yet  tested  their  strength.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from 
all  this  that  the  war  is  near  its  termination.  We  have  no  idea  of  the 
kind.  The  material  resources  of  Bussia  are  so  vast,  the  pride  and 
ambition  of  the  Emperor  are  so  boundless,  and  the  consequences  of 
defeat  to  the  hereditary  policy  of  St.  Petersburgh  so  humiliating,  that 
prodigious  efforts  will  yet  be  made  to  retrieve  disasters  and  to  maintain 
the  prestige  long  attaching  to  Russian  arms.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  vast  importance  that  we  should  calmly  review  the  grounds 
of  the  present  war,  and  determine  beforehand  the  conditions  on  which 
an  honorable  and  safe  peace  can  be  made.  Without  being  unduly 
elated,  we  may  certainly  proceed  on  the  supposition  of  our  being  in  a 
condition  to  require  security  against  the  recurrence  of  war.  What  that 
security  shall  be,  we  are  not  at  present  qualified  to  say,  as  much  must 
depend  on  the  course  which  events  yet  take.  Thus  much  however  we 
may  affirm.  There  must  be  a  total  revision  of  the  treaties  existing 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube 
must  be  secured ;  the  Black  Sea  must  no  longer  be  a  Russian  lake  ; 
and  the  independence  of  Circassia,  for  which  many  of  her  brave 
children  have  been  in  arras  for  half  a  century,  must  be  guaranteed. 
These  points  we  consider  absolutely  needful,  in  order  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  may  not  be  again  broken  on  the  first  favorable  occasion  which 
presents  itself  to  Bussia.  What  may  be  due  to  Sweden  must  depend 
on  the  course  which  her  government  takes.  The  speech  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  on  the  19th  was  specially  directed  to  this  point,  and  he  urged, 
with  a  force  which  all  history  confirms,  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
*  on  any  engagements  into  which  Bussia  may  enter.  We  must  have 
guarantees,'  said  his  lordship,  *  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  imdertakings. 
I  do  not  mean  personal  guarantees — they  are  worthless.  Bussia  has 
coined  a  new  phrase  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves.  She  must  give 
us  what  she  calls  "  material  guarantees,"  and  if  we  hold  in  pledge  or 
mortgage  something  valuable  which  she  would  not  like  to  lose,  we 
may  hope  to  bind  her  to  her  word.'  Lord  Clarendon  concurred, 
with  due  official  reserve,  in  the  views  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  so  far 
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coincided  in   the   sentiments  of  his   colleague,  Lord  John   Kussell, 
as  addressed  to  the  electors  of  London. 

We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  speech  of  the  Premier  was'  in  painful 
contrast  to  the  tones  of  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Clarendon.  Anything 
more  ill-timed,  or  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  nation, 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  That  there  are  differences  of  opinion  within 
the  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  war  has  long  been  known,  but 
we  had  hoped  that  these  would  disappear  now  that  war  has  been 
proclaimed.  In  this,  however,  we  are  disappointed,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  Mr.  Layard  gave  notice  on  the  23rd  of  his  intention  to  sub- 
mit a  motion  on  the  29th,  to  the  effect,  *  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  language  held  by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  was  cal- 
culated to  raise  great  doubts  in  the  pubh(;  mind  as  to  the  objects  and 
results  of  the  present  war,  and  to  lessen  the  prospect  of  an  honourable 
and  durable  peace.'  The  Premier  was  evidently  apprised  of  this 
notice,  for  on  the  same  evening,  he  intimated  to  the  Upper  House,  that 
on  the  26th,  in  moving  for  the  production  of  a  dispatch,  addressed  to 
the  Russian  government  in  1829,  he  should  '  take  the  opportunity  of 
removing  some  great  misapprehensions,  existing  in  consequence  of  the 
few  observations  he  addressed  to  the  House  some  nights  ago.'  It  is 
due  to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  wait  his  explanation,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  given — we  write  on  the  27th — we  admit  that  though  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  it  goes  far  to  modify  the  unfavorable  impression  previously 
made. 
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Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  change  is  contemplated 
in  the  editorship  of  our  journal.  This  step  has  resulted  from  the 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  which  compels  one  of  the  present 
editors  to  relinquish  the  post  which  he  has  occupied  since  1836;  and 
his  associate,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
has  uniformly  existed,  retires  with  him.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  *  Eclectic'  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pure  literature,  scriptural  voluntarpsm, 
and  evangelical  Christianity.  This  arrangement,  however,  will  not 
take  effect  until  January,  1855.  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  present  to 
name  the  individual  on  whom  the  editorship  will  then  devolve.  We 
should  gladly  do  so,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  would  heartily 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  selection.  In  the  interim,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  as  heretofore,  in  doing 
which  additional  stimulus  will  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
high  talents  and  well-merited  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
journal  will  then  be  transferred. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  work  continues  unchanged,  and  no  expen- 
diture will  be  spared  which  may  be  needed  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
extend  its  usefiilness. 
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Aht.    I. — Essays,   Selected  from    Contrihutions  to  the  '  JEdinhtirgh 
Beview,^   By  Henry  Rogers.   2vols.  8vo.   London:  Longman  &  Co. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  only  risen  of  late  into  universal  reputation, 
although  he  had  long  ago  deserved  it.  It  has  fared  with  him  as 
with  Thomas  Hood  and  with  some  others  who  had  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  dubious  and  struggling,  although  real  and  rising 
fame,  till  some  signal  hit,  some  *  Song  of  the  Shirt'  or  *  Eclipse  of 
Faith,'  introduced  their  names  to  millions  who  never  heard  of 
them  before,  and  turned  suddenly  on  their  half-shadowed  faces 
the  broadest  glare  of  fame.  Thousands  upon  thousands  who  had 
never  heard  of  Hood's  *  Progress  of  Cant'  or  his  *  Comic  Annuals,' 
so  soon  as  they  read  the  *  Song  of  the  Shirt'  inquired  eagerly  fot 
him,  and  began  to  read  his  earlier  works.  And  so,  although 
literary  men  were  aware  of  Mr.  Rogers'  existence,  and  that  he 
was  an  able  contributor  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  the  general 
public  knew  not  even  his  name  till  the  *  Eclipse  of  Faith' 
appeared,  and  till  its  great  popularity  excited  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  previous  lucubrations.  We  met  with  the 
'  Eclipse  of  Faith'  at  its  first  appearance,  but  have  only  newly 
risen  from  reading  his  collected  articles,  and  propose  to  record 
our  impressions  while  they  are  yet  fresh  and  warm. 

Henry  Rogers,  as  a  reviewer  and  writer,  seems  to  think  that 
he  belongs  to  the  school  of  Jeffrey  and  Macaulay,  although  pos- 
sessed of  more  learning  and  imagination  than  either,  of  a  high^ 
moral  sense  and  manlier  power  than  the  first,  and  of  a  freer 
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diction  and  an  easier  vein  of  wit  than  the  second ;  and  the  style 
of  deference  and  idolatry  he  uses  to  them  and  to  Mackintosh 
might  almost  to  his  detractors  appear  eitlier  shameful  from  its 
hypocrisy,  ludicrous  from  its  affectation,  or  silly  from  the  igno- 
rance it  discovers  of  his  own  claims  and  comparative  merits.  We 
defy  any  unprejudiced  man  to  read  the  two  volumes  he  has  re- 
printed from  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  and  not  to  feel  that  he  has 
encountered,  on  the  whole,  the  most  accomplished,  manliest, 
healthiest,  and  most  Christian  writer  who  ever  adorned  that 
celebrated  periodical.  If  he  has  contributed  to  its  pages  no  one 
article  equal  in  brilliance  to  Jeffrey  s  papers  on  Alison  and  Swift, 
or  to  Macaulayfi  pap^^  on  Milton  and  Warren  Hastings,  his 
papers,  taken  en  masse,  are  more  natural,  less  laboured,  full  of  a 
richer  and  more  recondite  learning,  and  written  in  a  more  con- 
versational, more  vigorous,  and  more  thoroughly  English  style. 
His  thought,  too,  is  of  a  profounder,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
clearer  cast  Jeffrey  had  the  subtlety  of  the  lawyer  rather  than 
the  depth  of  the  philosopher.  Macaulay  thinks  generally  like 
an  eloquent  special  pleader.  Henry  Rogers  is  a  candid,  powerful, 
and  all-sided  thinker,  and  one  who  has  fed  his  thought  by  a  cul- 
ture as  diversified  as  it  is  deep.  He  is  a  scholar,  a  mathema- 
tician, a  philosopher,  a  philologist,  a  man  of  taste  and  vlrtUj  a 
divine,  and  a  wit,  and  if  not  absolutely  a  poet,  yet  he  verges  often 
on  poetical  conception,  and  his  free  and  fervid  eloquence  often 
kindles  into  the  fire  of  poetry. 

Every  one  who  has  read  the  *  Eclipse  of  Faith,' — and  who  has 
not  ? — ^must  remember  how  that  remarkable  work  has  collected  all 
these  varied  powers  and  acquisitions  into  one  burning  focus,  and 
/must  be  ready  to  grant  that  since  Pascal  no  knight  has  entered 
into  the  arena  of  religious  controversy  better  equipped  for  fight, 
in  strengdi  of  argument,  in  quickness  of  perception,  in  readiness 
and  richneas  of  resource,  in  command  of  temper,  in  pungency  of 
wit,  in  a  sarcasm  which  '  bums  frore'  with  the  intense  coolness 
€»f  its  severity,  and  in  a  species  of  Socratic  dialogue  which  the 
flon  of  Sophroniscus  himself  would  have  envied.  But  as  the 
public  and  press  general!  v  have  made  up  their  minds  upon  all 
meee  points,  as  also  on  the  merits  of  his  admirable  '  Defence/ 
and  have  hailed  the  author  with  acclamation,  we  prefer  to  take  up 
his  less  known  preceding  efforts  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  and 
to  bring  their  merits  before  our  readers,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
"we  hope  to  find  metal  even  more  attractive  in  the  great  names 
and  subjects  on  which  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to  touch,  as^ 
under  Mr.  Rogers'  guidance,  we  pursue  our  way.  We  long,  too, 
idudl  we  say,  to  break  a  lance  here  and  there  with  so  distinguished 
a  champion^  although  assuredly  it  shall  be  all  in  honour  and  not 
in  hate. 
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re  abataiu,  and  propose  to  coiifiiio 
md  phQoaophy.  His  first,  an^l  imc 
18  on  quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller.  It 
nt  paper  on  Sir  Thomas  Erowm;, 
imiu,  we  undei-stand,  by  Euluor. 
red  spirits,  being  both  poets  nmon^- 

In  Browne,  however,  imagirjiiiion 
ponderate,  while  witunquestioii;ili!y 
culty,  the  faculty  he  exercises  moHt 
lelight  Some  authors  have  wit  and 
ties,  and  it  is  their  temperament 
,ion  which  of    the  two  they    shall 

Thus  Butler,  of  'Hudibras,'  had 
as  prodigious  wit,  and  had  ho  lioi'ii 
ier,  he  might  have  indited  iiolijc 
in,  was  of  a  pensive,  although  not 
ce  his  'Um-burial'  and  'Ri'lii^io 
»tive,  although  not  devoid  of  qiuiiat 
devices,  which  force  you  to  smile. 
IS  of  a  sanguine,  happy,  easy  t'ln- 
father  confessor,  and  this  attriirtrd 
ig  muse.  Yet  he  abounds  in  i|nirt, 
try  and  pathos.  Burke  had,  aworil- 
o  wit,  although  possessing  a  hoiiml- 
D  this  we  demur.  His  aescrliiiiuii 
ibinet.  hia  picture,  in  the  '  Rn 
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•mirthful.  Some  wnters,  again^  we  admit,  and  as  Mr.  Rogers  rc- 
•peatedly  shows,  vibrate  between  wit  and  the  most  melanchol}' 
seriousness  of  thought;  the  scale  of  their  spirits,  as  it  rises  or  sinks, 
either  lifts  them  up  to  piercing  laughter  or  depresses  them  to 
thoughts  too  deep  and  sad  for  tears.  It  was  so  with  Plato,  with 
Pascal,  with  Hood,  and  is  so,  we  suspect,  with  our  author  himsel£ 
Shak4)ere,  perhaps  alone  of  writers,  while  possessing  wit  and 
imaginative  wisdom  to  the  same  prodigious  degree,  has  managed 
to  adjust  them  to  each  other,  never  allowing  either  the  one  or  the 
'other  unduly  to  preponderate,  but  uniting  them  into  that  con- 
summate whole  which  has  became  the  admiration,  the  wonder, 
and  the  desqpair  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Rogers,  alluding  to  the  astonishing  illustrative  powers  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Burke,  and  Fuller,  says  finely, '  Most  marvellous 
and  enviable  is  that  fecundity  of  fancy  which  can  adorn  whatever 
it  touches,  which  can  invest  naked  fact  and  dry  reasoning  with 
unlooked-for  beauty,  make  flowerets  bloom  even  on  the  brow  of 
the  precipice,  and,  when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  can  turn  the 
very  substance  of  rock  itself  into  moss  and  lichena  This  faculty 
is  incomparably  the  most  important  for  the  vivid  and  attractive 
'exhibition  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  men.'  We  quote  these  sen- 
.tences  not  merely  as  being  true,  so  far  as  they  go  (we  think  the 
imagination  not  only  exhibitey  hut  testa  and  Jitida  truth),  but 
because  we  want  afterwards  to  mark  a  spedal  inconsistency  in 
regard  to  them,  which  he  commits  in  a  subseauent  paper. 

We  have  long  desired  to  see  what  we  call  iaecd  geomxiphy,  i.e., 
the  map  of  the  earth  run  over  in  a  poetical  and  imaguiative  way, 
the  breath  of  genius  passing  over  the  dry  bones  of  the  names  of 
places,  and  t&ough  the  limL  of  association  between  places  and 
event^  characters  and  scenery,  causing  them  to  live.    Old  Fuller 

Sives  us,  if  not  a  specimen  of  this,  something  far  more  amusing ; 
e  gives  us  a  geography  of  joke,  and  even  from  the  hallowed 
scenery  of  the  Holy  Land  he  extracts,  in  all  reverence,  matter  for 
inextinguishable  merriment  What  can  be  better  in  their  way 
than  the  following  ?  '  Gilboa. — ^The  mountain  that  David  curseti, 
that  neither  rain  nor  dew  should  foXl  on  it ;  but  of  late  some  Eng- 
'lish  travellers  climbing  this  mountain  were  well  wetted,  Daviil 
not  cursing  it  by  a  prophetical  spirit  but  in  a  poetic  rapture. 
Edrei — ^The  city  of  Og,on  whose  giant-like  proportions  the  rabbis 
have  more  giant-like  liesi  Pis^h. — Where  Moses  viewed  tho 
land;  hereabouts  the  angel  buned  him,  and  also  buried  the 
grave^  lest  it  should  occasion  idolatry.'  And  so  on  he  goes  ovor 
each  awful  wot,  chuckling  in  hamiless  and  lialf-couscious  glee 
like  a  school-hoy  through  a  morning  church-yard,  which,  were  it 
midnight,  he  would  travel  in  haste,  in  terror,  and  with  uft- 
teverted  lookSi    It  is  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  dignity  and 
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consecration  of  these  scenes  that  actuates  him ;  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  his  irresistible  temperament,  the  boy-heart  beating 
in  his  veins,  and  which  is  to  beat  on  till  death. 

Down  the  halls  of  history,  in  like  manner,  Fuller  skips  along, 
laughing  as  he  goes ;  and  even  when  he  pauses  to  moralize  or  to 
weep,  the  pause  is  momentary,  and  the  tear  which  had  con- 
tended, during  its  brief  existence  with  a  sly  smile,  is  *  forgot  as 
80on  as  shed.'  His  wit  is  often  as  withering  as  it  is  quaint, 
although  it  always  performs  its  annihilating  work  without  aspe- 
rity, and  by  a  single  touch.  It  is  just  the  tap  of  the  keeper  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  escaped  lunatic.  Hear  this  on  the  Jesuits : 
^  Such  is  the  charity  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  never  owe  any  man 
any  ill  will — making  present  payment  thereof.'  Or  this  on 
Machiavel,  who  had  said  '  that  he  who  undertakes  to  write  a 
history  must  be  of  no  religion;'  *if  so,  Machiavel  himself  was  the 
best  qualified  of  any  in  his  age  to  write  an  liistory.'  Of  modest 
women,  who  nevertheless  dress  themselves  in  questionable  attire, 
he  says,  '  I  must  confess  some  honest  women  may  go  thus,  but 
BO  whit  the  honester  for  going  thus.  That  ship  may  have 
Castor  and  Pollux  for  the  sign,  which  notwithstanding  has 
St  Paul  for  the  lading.'  His  irony,  like  good  imagery,  often 
becomes  the  short-hand  of  thought,  and  is  worth  a  thousand 
arguments.  The  bare,  bald  style  of  the  schoolmen  he  attributes 
to  design,  '  lest  any  of  the  vermin  of  equivocation  should  hide 
themselves  under  the  nap  of  their  words.'  Some  of  our  readers 
are  probably  smiling  as  they  read  this,  and  remember  the  dress 
of  certain  religious  priests,  not  unlike  the  schoolmen,  in  our  day. 
After  commenting  on  the  old  story  of  St.  Dunstan  and  the  Devil, 
he  cries  out  in  a  touch  of  irony  seldom  surpassed  :  *  But  away 
with  all  suspicions  and  queries.  None  need  to  doubt  of  the 
truth  thereof,  finding  it  on  a  sign  painted  in  Fleet-street,  near 
Temple  Bar.' 

In  these  sparkles  of  wit  and  humnur,  there  is,  we  notice,  not 
a  little  consciousness.  He  says  good  things,  and  a  quiet  chuckle, 
a  gentle  crovj,  proclaims  his  knowledge  that  they  are  good. 
But  his  heat  things,  the  fine  serious  fancies,  which  at  times  cross 
his  mind,  cross  it  unconsciously,  and  drop  out  like  pearls  from 
the  lips  of  a  blind  fairy,  who  sees  not  their  lustre,  and  knows 
not  their  value.  Fuller's  deepest  wisdom  is  the  wisdom  of  chil- 
dren, and  his  finest  eloquence  is  that  which  seems  to  cross  over 
their  spotless  lips,  like  west  winds  over  half-opened  rosebuds, — 
breathings  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  rather  than  utterances  of  their 
own  souls.  In  this  respect,  and  in  some  others,  he  much 
resembled  John  Bunyan,  to  whom  we  wonder  Rogers  has  not 
compared  him.  Honest  John,  we  verily  believe,  thought  much 
more  of  his  rhymes,  prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  the  '  Pilgrim'a 
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FxogreflBy'  and  of  ike  litde  puzzleB  and  jokes  he  has  scattered 
through  the  woik,  than  of  his  divinely  artless  portraiture  of 
scenery^  passions,  characters^  and  incidents,  in  the  course  of  the 
Trondrous  alle^ary.  Mr.  Bogers  quotes  a  good  many  of  Fuller  s 
precioua  pntuings;  but  Lamh^  we  think,  has  selected  some  still 
finer,  particularly  his  j^cture  of  the  fiite  of  John  Wickliffs 
adiea  Similar  touches  q£  tender,  quaint^  profound,  and  unwitting 
suUimitj,  are  found  nearly  as  profusely  sprinkled  as  his  jests 
amd  clenches  throujo^  his  Taned  works,  which  are  a  perfect 
qnairy  e£  sense,  wit,  truth,  pedantrr,  learning,  quiet  poetry, 
ingenuity,  and  delightful  nonsensa  ficMiers  jusUy  remarks,  too, 
mA  notwithstanding  all  the  rubbish  and  sossip  which  are  found 
kt  Fuller's  writings,  ne  means  to  be  truthful  always;  and  that» 
with  all  his  quaintneas  and  pedantry,  his  style  is  purer  and  more 
legible  than  that  of  almost  any  writer  of  his  age.  It  is  less 
swelling  and  gorffeous  than  Browne's^  but  fiur  easier  and  more 
idiomatic^  less  rim  but  less  diffuse  than  Taylor'%  less  cumbered 
w^  learntny  than  Burton'%  and  less  involTed,  and  less  darkened 
with  intermingling  and  erossing  beams  of  lidit  than  that  of 
lliltcm,  whose  poetry  is  written  in  the  purest  Grecian  manner ; 
whilst  his  Enghsh  prose  often  resembles  not  Gothic,  but  Egyp- 
tian ardiitectora  in  its  chaotio  eonfbsian  and  misproportioued 
masmificenca 

Mr.  Bogers'  second  paper  is  on  Andrew  Manrel,  and  contains 
aTSiy  interestinff  account  of  the  his,  estimate  of  the  character, 
aadcnticbmof  tike  writings  of  this' Aristides>Butler,'  if  we  may, 
in  the  fiMhicA  of  Mirabeau,  coin,  a  combination  of  words,  which 
seems  not  inapt  to  represent  the  Yirtuea  of  that  great  patriot's 
life,  and  the  wit  and  bitiiijg  sarcasm  of  his  manner  of  writing. 
He  tells  tlie  old  story  of  his  finther  crossing  the  Hvmber  with  a 
female  friend,  aad  penAing  in  the  waters;  but  omits  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  story,  how  the  old  man  in  leaving  the  shore^ 
as  the  sky  was  scowling  into  storm,  threw  his  staff  back  on  the 
beadi,  and  cried  ont — ^He  fior  Heavenf  The  trsditicm  of  this 
iaat  least  still 'strong  in  Hun,  Nothing  after  Manrri's  intq;rity, 
aad  his  quiet,  keen,  canstio  wit^  so  astonishes  us  as  the  fact,  that 
he  never  opraed  his  lips  in  parliament  I  He  was  *  No-speech 
Marvel'  Me  never  got  the  migth  ef  Addison's  '  I  conceive,  I 
oonoeive,  I  concttve/  There  are  no  authei^  acooonts  of  evea 
&  *  Hear,  hear,'  issuing  from  his  Uns.  What  an  act  of  self-denial 
in  that  of  bad  measures  and  baa  men  I  How  his  heart  must 
asnietimes  have  burned,  and  his  lips  quivered,  and  yet  the  severe 
Sfirit  of  self-control  kqit  him  silent  I  What  a  contrast  to  the 
infinite  babblement  el  senators  in  modem  days.  And  yet  was 
nei  his  silence  voy  formidable}  Did  it  not  s^ike  the  Tories  aa 
the  figme  of  the  moveieBB  Mordecai  at  the  king's  gate  struck 
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ibe  guilty  Haman?  Th^e,  night  after  night,  in  front  of  the- 
despots,  sate  the  slent  statue-Uke  figure,  bending  not  to  their 
andioritj,  onmoveable  by  their  threats,  not  to  be  melted  by 
thdr  caresses,  not  to  be  gained  oyer  by  their  bribes,  perhaps 
with  a  quiet  stem  sneer  resting  as  thot^h  sculptured  upon  his^ 
fips,  and  doubtless  they  trembled  more  at  this  dumb  defiance^ 
ilum  at  the  loud-mouthed  attacks  and  execrations  of  others;  ihdr 
mcKne,  as  while  others  were  sometimes  absent,  he  was  always 
tiiere,  a  movelesB  pillar  of  patriotism,  a  still  libel  of  truth,  (or 
crer  glaring  oa  thfiir  £Eiscinated  and  terror-stru^en  eyes.  Cai» 
we  wonder  that  they  are  very  generally  supposed  to  haye* 
lemoyed  him  from  th^  sight,  in  the  only  way  possible  in  thfr 
circamstances^  by  giving  him  a  premature  and  potsoned  grave? 

In  his  third  paper  Rogers  approadies  a  mightier  and  moxe- 
doquent,  bat  not  a  firmer  or  more  sincere  i^jtrit  tiian  Marvel—* 
MaitiD  Luther.  Here  he  puts  forth  all  kis  strength,  suekI  has,  W9 
think,  very  nobly  vindicated  both  Luther's  intellectual  and  monJ 
character.  Hallam  (a  writer  whom  Rogers  greatly  over-estimatesy 
liefore  whom  he  falls  down  with  *awfiil  reverence  prone/ 
from  whom  he  ventures  to  differ  with  '  a  whispered  bieath  and 
bated  humbleness,'  which  seem,  considering  his  own  calibre,  very 
lawhabl^  yet  of  whose  incapacity  as  a  literary  critic,  and  espo* 
cially  as  a  judge  of  poetry,  he  seems  to  have  a  stified  suqncioii, 
which  comes  out  in  the  ps^)^  on  Fuller,  whom  Hallam  baa 
slighted)  has  tmderrated  Luther's  talents,  because  forsooth  bis 
works  are  inferior  to  his  reputation.  Why,  what  was  Luther's 
real  work  ?  It  was  the  Reformation*  What  library  of  Atlaa 
folios — aye,  though  Shakespere  had  penned  every  line  in  it — 
could  have  been  compared  to  the  rending  of  the  shroud  of  the 
Christian  diurch  ?  As  soon  accuse  an  earthquake  of  not  being  sa 
melodious  in  its  tones  as  an  organ  as  demand  artistic  writings  front 
Luther.  His  burning  of  the  Pope's  bull  was,  we  think,  and  Mx, 
Rogers  thinks  with  us,  a  very  respectable  review.  His  journey 
to  Worms  was  as  clever  as  most  books  of  travel  His  marriage 
with  Catherine  Bora  was  not  a  bad  epithalamium.  His  render^ 
ing  of  the  Bible  into  good  German  was  nearly  as  great  a  work  as 
the  'Constitutional  Histmy.'  Some  of  those  winged  words 
which  he  uttered  against  the  Pope  and  for  Christ  have  been 
called  *  half-battles.'  He  held  the  pen  very  well  too,  but  it  was 
only  with  one  of  his  himdred  arma  His  tvorks  were  his  actiona 
Every  great  book  is  an  action ;  and  the  converse  is  also  true — 
every  great  acticn  is  a  book.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Rogers  says,  very 
justly,  cannot  be  judged  by  his  speeches,  nor  Alexander.  Neither, 
we  add,  could  Caesar  by  his  'Commentaries,'  which,  exceUent 
as  they  are,  develop  only  a  small  p(»rtion  of  the  'foremost  man  of  all 
this  world ;'  xkht  could  Frederick  of  Prussia  by  his  French  verses; 
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nor  conld  Nelson  by  his  listters  to  Lady  Hamilton;  nor  could 
■even  Hall,  Chalmers  and  Irving  by  their  orations  and  discourses. 
"There  is  a  very  hkth,  if  not  the  highest  order  of  men,  who  find 
literature  too  smaU  a  sheath  for  the  broadsword  of  their  genius. 
They  come  down  and  shrink  up  when  tiiev  commence  to  write ; 
lyut  thev  make  others  write  for  them.  Their  deeds  supply  the 
material  of  ten  thousand  historians,  novelists,  and  poets.  We 
£nd  Lord  Holland,  in  his  '  Memoirs,'  sneerine  at  Lord  Nelson  s 
talents,  because  his  writings  were  careless  and  poor.  Nelson  did 
not  pretend  to  be  a  writer  or  an  orator ;  he  pretended  only  to  do 
what  he  did — to  sweep  the  seas  with  his  cannon,  and  be  the 
greatest  naval  commander  his  country  ever  produced.  Mungo 
rark  and  Ledyard  were  no  great  auUiors,  but  they  were  what 
they  wished  to  be,  the  most  heroic  of  travellera  Danton  never 
published  a  mnde  page,  but  he  was  incomparably  a  greater  man 
tiian  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  wrote  thousands.  Would  it 
have  added  an  inch  to  the  colossal  stature,  or  in  any  measure 
enhanced  the  lurid  grandeur  of  Satan,  had  Milton  ascribed  to 
him  the  invention  not  of  fire-arms  but  of  the  printing  press,  and 
made  him  the  author  of  a  few  hundred  satires  against  Omni- 
potence ?  Channing,  in  his  essay  on  Napoleon,  has  contributed 
to  the  circulation  of  this  error.  He  gives  there  a  decided  pre- 
tffteaee  to  literary  over  other  kinds  of  power.  But  would  even 
he  have  compared  Brougham  or  Daniel  Webster  to  Washington  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  very  highest  style  of  merit  is  when  the 
powers  of  actions  and  authoriuiip  are  combined  in  nearly  equal 
proportioDSL  They  were  so  in  Milton,  who  was  as  good  a  school- 
master and  secretary  as  he  was  an  author.  They  were  so  in 
Bacon,  who  was  an  aUe.if  not  a  iust  chancellor  and  statesman, 
as  well  as  the  first  of  modem  philosophera  Notwithstanding 
Mr.  Rogers,  they  weve  so,  we  think,  in  Napoleon,  whose  bulletins 
send  speeches,  though  often  in  fidse  taste,  were  often  as  brilliant 
as  his  battles.  They  were  so  in  Burke,  who  was  a  first-rate 
business  man  and  a  good  fiumer,  as  well  as  a  great  orator,  states- 
man, and  writer.  They  were  so  in  pocxr  Bums,  who  used  the  plough 
as  well  as  he  used  the  pen.  And  tney  were  so  in  Scott,  who  was  an 
excellent  Clerk  of  Session  and  capital  a^culturist  and  land- 
lord, besides  being  the  first  of  idl  fictionists,  except  Cervantes, 
wiio,  by  the  way,  fou^^ht  bravely  at  Lepanto  as  well  as  wrote 
Don  Qjuixota  Even  m  Luther's  case,  Mr.  HaUam  is  proved  by 
Bogers  to  be  suffictentiy  harsh  in  his  judgment  Luther's  pro- 
ductions, occasional  as  most  of  them,  and  nastily  written,  as  all 
f^  them  were,  are  not  the  mediocre  trash  which  rial  lam  insinuates 
them  to  ba  If  tried  by  the  standard  of  that  species  of  literature 
to  idiidi  they  all  in  reality  belcaig  they  will  not  be  found  want- 
ing:   They  are  all  letter^  the  diorter  or  longer  epistles  of  a  man 
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greatly  engrossed  during  his  days,  and  who  at  evening  dashes 
off  his  careless,  multifarious,  but  characteristic  correspondence. 
Mark,  too,  everything  he  wrote  was  sent,  and  sent  instantly 
to  the  press.  Who  would  like  this  done  in  his  own  case  ?  What 
divine  writing  each  week  his  two  sermons  would  care  about 
seeing  them  regularly  printed  the  next  day,  and  dispersed  over 
all  the  country  ?  Who,  unless  he  were  a  man  of  gigantic  genius 
and  fame,  would  not  be  sunk  under  such  a  process,  and  run  to 
utter  seed  ?  The  fact  that  Luther  did  publish  so  much,  and  did 
nevertheless  retain  his  reputation,  proves,  that  although  much- 
which  he  wrote  must  have  been  unworthy  of  his  genius,  yet,  as  a 
whole,  his  writings  were  characteristic  of  his  powers,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  working  out  of  his  purpose.  They  were  addressed, 
Mr.  Rogers  justly  says,  chiefly  to  the  people,  and  many  of  his 
strangest  and  strongest  expressions  were  uttered  on  plan.  His 
motto,  like  Danton's,  was,  *  to  dare— and  to  dare,  and  to  dare.' 
He  felt  that  a  timid  reformer,  like  a  timid  revolutionist,  is  lost, 
^d  that  a  lofty  tone,  whether  in  bad  or  good  taste  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  his  cause.  Even  as  they  are,  his  writings  con- 
tain much  *  lion's  marrow,'  stem  truth,  expressed  in  easy,  home- 
spun language,  savage  invective,  richly  deserved,  and  much  of 
that  noble  scorn  with  which  a  brave  honest  man  is  ever  fond  of 
blowing  away,  as  through  snorting  nostrils,  those  sophistries, 
evasions,  and  meannesses  in  controversy  which  are  beneath  argu- 
ment, baffle  logical  exposure,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
contempt.  Add  to  all  this  the  traditionary  reputation  of  his 
eloquence,  and  those  burning  coals  from  that  great  conflagration 
which  have  come  down  to  us  uncooled.  For  our  parts  we  had 
rather  possess  the  renown  of  utteriog  some  of  these  than  have 
written  all  Chillingworth's  and  Barrow's  controversial  works. 
Think  of  that  sentence  which  he  pronounced  over  the  bull  as  he 
burned  it,  surely  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  terrible  that  ever 
came  from  human  lips : — *  As  thou  hast  troubled  and  put  to  shame 
the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  so  be  thou  troubled  and  consumed  in 
eternal  fires  of  Hell ;'  or  that  at  Worms — *  Here  I  stand  ;  I 
cannot  do  otherwise  :  God  help  me.'  Such  sentences  soar  above 
all  the  reaches  of  rhetoric,  of  oratory,  even  of  poetry,  and  rank  in 
grandeur  with  the  great  naked  abstractions  of  eternal  truth. 
They  thrill  not  the  taste,  nor  the  passions,  nor  the  fancy,  but  the 
soul  itself.  And  yet  they  were  common  on  the  lips  of  Luther, 
the  lion-hearted — the 

*  solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world.' 

Mr.  Rogers,  besides,  culLs  several  passages  from  his  famiUar  epis- 
tles, which  attain  to  lofty  eloquence,  and  verge  on  the  finest  prose 
poetry.     His  occasional  grossness,  truculence,  and  personality,  are. 
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undeniable ;  but  they  were  partly  the  faults  of  bis  age,  and 
sprung  partly  from  the  vehemence  of  his  temperament,  and  the 
uncertamty  of  his  position.  He  was  during  a  large  section  of 
his  life  at  oay,  and  if  he  had  not  employed  every  weapon  in  his 
power,  his  teeth,  his  horns  and  his  hoofs,  to  defend  himself,  he  had 
inevitstbly  perished  We  have  not  time  to  follow  further  Rogers  s 
defence  of  Luther ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  does  full  justice  to 
Luther's  honesty  of  purpose,  his  deep  religious  convictions,  and 
his  general  wisdom  and  prudence  of  conduct.  His  errors  were 
all  of  the  blood  and  bodily  temperament,  and  none  of  the  spirit 
Cajetan  called  him  'a  beast  with  deep-set  eyes,  and  wonderful 
speculations  in  his  head/  If  so,  he  was  a  noble  savage — a  king 
of  beasts,  and  his  roar  roused  Europe  from  its  letharg}%  dis- 
solved the  dark  spell  of  spiritual  slavery,  and  gave  even  to  them 
all  the  vitality  it  has  since  exhibited.  He  resembled  no  class  of 
men  more  than  some  of  the  ancient  prophets  of  Israel  He  was 
no  Christian  father  of  the  first  centimes,  sitting  cobwebbed 
among  books — no  evangelist  even  of  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
going  forth  meek  and  sandalled  with  an  olive-branch  in  his 
hand — he  reminds  us  rather,  in  all  but  austerity  ard  abstinence, 
of  the  terrible  Tishbite  conflicting  with  Baal's  prophets  on 
Carmel,  and  fighting  ¥rith  fire  the  cause  of  that  God  who 
answereth  by  fire  from  heaven.  But,  unlike  him,  Luther  came 
eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  has 
been  reproached  accordingly. 

Mr.  Kogers'  next  paper  is  on  Leibnitz,  whom  he  justly  ranks 
with  the  most  wonderful  men  of  any  age — and  who,  in  that 
variety  of  faculty — that  plethora  of  power — that  all-sidedness 
which  distingui^ed  him — resembled  a  monster  rather  than  a 
man.  A  sleepless  soul,  who  often,  for  weeks  together,  contented 
himself  with  a  few  hours'  slumber  in  his  arm  chair,  without  ever 
discomposing  his  couch  !  A  lonely  spirit — with  no  tender  iiEtmily 
ties — but  entirdy  devoted  to  inquiry  and  investigation,  as  though 
he  had  been  one  vast  separated  eye,  for  ever  prying  into  tiie 
universe !  A  wide  eclectic  catholic  mind,  intermeddling  with  all 
knowledge,  and  seeking,  if  possible,  to  bind  mathematics,  meta- 
jAysics,  poetry,  philology,  all  arts  and  sciences,  into  the  unity 
of  a  coronet  around  his  own  brow  !  A  soul  of  prodigious  power, 
as  well  as  of  ideal  width  ;  the  inventor  of  a  new  and  potent 
calculus — the  father  of  geology — the  originator  of  a  new  form 
of  history,  which  others  have  since  been  seeking  to  fill  up — and  the 
author  of  a  heroic,  if  not  successful,  eftbrt  to  grapi)le  with  the 
question  of  questions— the  problem  of  all  ages — *  Whence  rvil, 
and  why  permitted  in  God's  world  i*  A  genius  for  whom  earth 
seemed  too  narrow  a  sphere,  and  three  score  and  ten  years  too 
short  a  period,  so  mucn  had  he  done  ere  death,  and  so  much 
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did  there  seem  remaining  for  him  to  do— in  truth,  worthy  of  an 

antediluvian  life,  and  in  many  of  his  thoughts  before  all  ages  ! 

A  mind  swarming  more  than  even  that  of  Coleridge — with  seed 

— thoughts,  the  germs  of  entire  encyclopaedias  in  the  future ;  and, 

if  destitute  of  his  magical  power  of  poetic  communication,  pos- 

aessed  more  originality,    and  more  practical   energy.      A  man^ 

who  read  everything  and  forgot  nothing— a  Uving  dictionary  of 

mil  the  knowledge  which  had  been  accumulated  by  man — ^and  a 

Hving  prophecy  of  all  that  was  yet  to  be  acquired — a  universal 

preface  to  a  universal  volume — *  a  gigantic  genius  bom  to  grapple- 

with  whole  Ubraries.'     Such  is  Leibnitz  known  by  all  scholars  to 

have  been.     His  two  positive   achievements,  however,  the  two 

pillars  on  which  he  leans  his   Samson-like  strength,  axe  the 

differential '  Calculus'  jmd  the  *  Theodic^e/    Mr.  Rogers'  remarks 

on  both  these  are  extremely  good.     In  the  vexed  question  as  to 

die  origination  of  the  Calculus,  between  Leibnitz  and  Newtoi^ 

he  seems  perfectly  impartial;    and  while  eagerly  maintaining 

Newtofn's  originality,  he  defends  Leibnitz  with  no  less  strength^ 

from  the  charge  of  surreptitious  plagisuism  from  Newton.     Both 

were  too  rich  to  require  to  steal  from  one  another.   In  *  Theodic^e' 

Leibnitz   undertook   the  most  daring  task  ever  undertaken  by 

thinker,  that  of  explaining  the  origin  of  evil  by  demonstrating 

its  necessity.  That  he  failed  in  this,  Voltaire  has  proved,  after  his 

manner,  in  *  Candide,'  the  wittiest  and  wickedest  of  his  works, 

and  Bogers,  in  a  very  different  spirit  and  style,  has  demonstrated 

here.    Indeed,  the  inevitable  eye  of  common-sense  sees  at  a  glance 

that  a  notion  of  this  earth  being  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 

is  absurd  and  blasphemous.     This  system   of   things  falls  far 

below  man's  ideal,  and  how  can  it  come  up  to  God's?     The- 

shadows  resting  upon  its  past  and  present  aspect  are  so  deep, 

numerous,  and  terrible,  that  nothing  hitherto  but — J  st,  simple,. 

child4ike  faith ;  but  2ndly  the  prospect  of  a  better  time  at  hand  ; 

and  3rdly,  the  discoveries  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  convince  us  that  they 

do  not  spring  either  from  malignity  of  intention  or  weakness  of 

power.     The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  true  solution  of  this 

surpassing  problem ;   which,    moreover,  though  it  were  given, 

would  not  probably  find  the  world  ripe  for  receiving  it.     We  are 

inclined,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Rogers,  to  suppose  that  it  shall  yet. 

be  solved ;  but  to  look  for  its  solution  in  a  very  diflferent  direc- 

tioa  from  the  ground  taken,  whether  by  Leibnitz,  by  Bailey  of 

*  Festua,'    or    by  the   hundred    other    speculators    upon    tha 

mysterious  theme.     Meanwhile,  we  may,  we  think,  rest  firmly 

upon  these  convictions — first,  that  evil  exists  is  a   reality,  not  a. 

negation  or  a  sham ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  God's ;  and  that, 

thirdly,  it  shall  yet  cease,  on  earth  at  least,  to  be  man'&     All 

attempt  to  go  further  than  this  have  &iled;   and  fiailed,  we 
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tbinky  from  a  desire  to  find  a  liarmony  and  a  unity  where  no 
such  things  are  possible  or  conceivable. 

One  is  tempted  to  draw  a  kind  of  Plutarcbian  parallel  between 
lieibnitz  and  Newton — so  illustrious  in  their  respective  spheres — 
and  whose  contest  with  one  another  in  their  courses  forms  such 
a  painful,  yet  instructive,  incident  in  the  history  of  science. 
I^ewton  was  more  the  man  of  patient  ploddinfi;  industry;  Leibnitz 
the  man  of  restless  genius.  Newton  s  devotion  was  limited  to 
qcience  and  theology;  Leibnitz  pushed  his  impetuous  way  into 
every  department  of  science,  philosophy,  and  theology ;  and  left 
traces  of  his  power  even  in  those  regions  he  was  not  able  fully 
to  subdue;  Newton  studied  principally  the  laws  of  matter; 
Leibnitz  was  ambitious  to  know  these  chiefly  that  he  might 
reconcile,  if  not  identify  them  with  the  laws  of  mind.  Newton 
was  a  theorist — ^but  the  most  practical  of  theorists.  Leibnitz 
was  the  roost  theoretical  of  practical  thinkers.  Newton  was  the 
least  empirical  of  all  philosophers ;  Leibnitz  one  of  the  most  so. 
Newton  shunned  all  speculation  and  conjecture  which  were  not 
forced  upon  him ;  Leibnitz  revelled  in  these  at  all  times  and  on 
all  subjecta  Newton  was  rather  timid  than  otherwise,  he  groped 
his  way  like  a  blind  AUas  while  stepping  from  world  to  world ; 
Leibnitz  saw  it  as  he  sailed  along  m  supreme  dominion  on  the 
wings  of  his  intellectual  imagination.  Newton  was  a  deeply 
humble— Leibnitz  a  dauntless  and  daring  thinker.  Newton  did 
his  full  measure  of  work,  and  suggested  little  more  that  he  was 
likely  to  do ;  Leibnitz,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  teemed  with 
promise  ;  the  one  was  a  finished,  the  other  a  fra^entary  pro- 
duction of  larger  size.  The  one  was  a  rounded  planet,  with  its 
comer-stones  all  complete,  and  its  mechanisms  all  moving 
smoothly  and  harmoniously  forward;  the  other,  a  star  in  its 
nebulous  mist,  and  with  all  its  vast  possibilities  before  it. 
Newton  was  awe-struck,  by  the  great  and  dreadful  sea  of  sims  in 
which  he  swam,  into  a  mute  worshipper  of  the  Maker ;  Leibnitz 
sought  rather  to  be  his  eloquent  advocate — 

'  To  assert  Eternal  Provid<>noe, 
And  justify  the  wayn  of  Qod  to  man.' 

To  Pascal,  Mr.  R<^rs  proceeds  with  a  peculiar  intensity  of 
fellow-feelinfl^.  He  has  himself,  sometimes,  been  compared  to 
Pascal,  both  in  the  mirthful  and  the  pensive  attributes  of  his  genius. 
Certainly,  his  sympathies  with  him  are  more  thorouch  and  bro- 
therly than  with  any  other  of  his  poetico-metaphysico-tneosophical 
heioesL  He  that  loves  most,  it  has  often  been  said,  understands 
best  And  this  paper  of  Rogers  sounds  the  very  soul  of  Pascal. 
Indeed  that  presents  fewer  diflSculties  than  you  might  at  first 
suppose.  Pascal,  with  his  almost  superhuman  genius,  was  the 
least  subtle,  and  most  transparent  of  men.    In  widdom  almost  an 
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angel,  he  was  in  simplicity  a  child.     His  single-mindedness  was 
only  inferior  to,  nay,  seemed  a  part  of,  his  sublimity.     He  was 
from   the  begianing,  and   continued  to  the   end,  an   inspired 
infant     A  certain  dash  of  charlatanerie  distinguishes  Leibnitz, 
as  it  does  all  those  monsters  of  power.     The  very  fact  that  they 
can  do  so  much  tempts  them  to  pretend  to  do,  and  to  be  what 
they  cannot,  and  are  not.     Possessed  of  vast  knowledge,  they 
afiFect  the  airs  of  omniscience.     Thus  Leibnitz,  in  the  universal 
language  he  sought  to  construct  in  his  *  swift-going  carriages,' 
in  his  *  Pre-established  Harmony,'  and  in  his  *  Monads,'  seems 
seeking  to  stand  behiTid  the  Almighty,  to  overlook,  direct,  or 
anticipate  him  at  his  work.     Pascal  was  not  a  monster ;  he  was 
a  man — nay,  a  child;  although  a  man  of  profoundest  sagacity, 
and  a  child  of  transcendent  genius.     Children  feel  far  more  than 
men   the  mysteries  of  being,  although   the  gaiety  and  light- 
heartedness   of  their  period  of  life   prevent  the   feeling  from 
oppressing  their  souls.     Who  can  answer  the  questions,  or  resolve 
the  doubts  of  infancy?     We  remember  a  dear  child,  who  was 
taken  away  to  Abraham's  bosom  at  nine  years  of  age,  saying 
that  her  two  grand  difficulties  were,  *  Who  made  God,  and  how 
did  sin  come  into  the  world  V    These,  an  uncaused  cause,  and 
an  originated  evil,  are  the  great  difl&culties  of  all  thinking  men, 
on  whom  they  press  more  or  less  hardly  in  proportion  to  their 
calibre  and  temperament.     Pascal,  adding  to  immense  genius  a 
child-like  tenderness  of  heart  and  purity  of  conduct,  was  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  the  tremendous  doubts  and  fears  forced  on  us  all  by 
the  phenomena  of  man  and  the  universe.     He  felt  them,  at  once, 
with  all  the  freshness  of  infancy  and  with  all  the  force  of  a  melan- 
choly manhood.     He  had  in  vain  tried  to  solve  them.     He  had 
asked  these  dreadful  questions  at  all  sciences  and  philosophies, 
and  got  no  reply.     He  had  carried  them  up  to  heights  of  specu- 
lation, where  angels   bashful  look,   and   down  into  depths   of 
reflection  such  as  few  minds  but  his  own  have  ever  sounded,  and 
all  was  dumb.     Height  and  depth  had  said,  '  Not  in  us.'     The 
universe  of  stars  was  cold,  dead,  and  tongueless.     He  felt  terrified 
at,  not  instructed  by  it.     He  said,  *The  eternal  silence  of  these 
infinite  spaces  affi'ights  me/     He  had  turned  for  a  solution  from 
the  mysterious  materialism  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  man,  and 
had  found  in  him  his  doubts  driven  to  contradiction  and  despair; 
he  seemed  a  puzzle  so  perplexed,  a  chaos  so  disorderly.     He  was 
thus  rapidly  approaching  the  gulph  of  universal  scepticism,  and 
was  about  to  drop  in  like  a  child  over  a  precipice,  when  hark ! 
he  heard  a  voice  behind  him;  and  turning  round,  saw  Christianity 
like  a  mother  following  her  son  to  seek  and  to  save  him  from  the 
catastrophe.      Her  beauty,   her  mildness   of  deportment,    het 
strange,  yet  regal  aspect,  and  the  gentleness  of  those  accents  of 
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an  unknown  land,  which  drop  like  honey  from  her  lips,  convince 
him  that  she  is  divine,  and  that  she  is  his  mother,  even  before 
he  has  heard  or  understood  her  raessaga  He  loves  and  believes 
her  before  he  knows  that  she  is  worthy  of  all  credence  and  all 
love.  And  when,  afterwards,  he  learns  in  some  measure  to 
understand  her  far  foreign  speech,  he  perceives  her  still  more 
certainly  to  be  a  messenger  from  heaven.  She  does  not,  indeed, 
remove  all  his  perplexities;  she  allows  the  deep  shadows  to  rest 
still  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  and  the  precipices  to  yawn  on  in 
the  distance;  but  she  creates  a  little  space  of  intense  clearness 
around  her  child,  and  she  bridges  the  far  off  gloom  with  the 
rainbow  of  hope.  She  does  not  completely  satisfy,  but  she 
soothes  his  mind,  saying  to  him  as  he  kneels  before  her,  and  as 
Ae  blesses  her  noble  son,  '  Remain  on  him,  ye  rainbowed  clouds, 
ye  gilded  doubts,  by  your  pressure  purify  him  still  more,  and 

i)repare  him  for  higher  work,  deeper  thought,  and  clearer  reve- 
ation ;  teach  him  the  littleness  of  man  and  the  greatness  of  God, 
the  insiraificaxice  of  man's  hfe  on  earth  and  the  m-andeur  of  his 
future  destiny,  and  impress  him  with  this  word  of  the  Book 
above  all  its  words,  "  lliat  which  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now, 
but  thou  shalt  hereafter  know,  if  thou  wilt  humble  thyself  and 
become  as  a  little  child'' '  Thus  we  express  in  parable  the 
healthier  portion  of  Pascal's  history.  That  latterly  the  clouds 
returned  after  the  rain,  that  the  ¥riae  rainbow  faded  into  a  dim 
segment,  and  that  his  mother's  face  shone  on  him  through  a  haze 
of  uncertainty  and  tears  seems  certain;  but  this  we  are  disposed 
to  account  for  greatly  from  physical  causea  By  studying  too 
hard  and  neriecting  his  bodily  constitution  he  became  morbid  to 
a  degree,  which  amounted,  we  think,  to  semi-mania  In  this  sad 
state  the  more  melancholy,  because  attended  by  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  intellectual  powers,  his  most  dismal  doubts  came 
back  at  times,  his  most  cherished  convictions  shook  as  with 
palsy,  the  craving  originally  created  by  his  mathematical  studies 
for  demonstrative  evidence  on  all  subjects,  became  diseasedly 
strong,  and  nothing  but  piety  and  praver  saved  him  from  shore- 
less and  bottomless  scepticism.  Indeed  his  great  unfinished  work 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  convince  himself  quite  as  much  as  to  convince  others.  But 
he  has  long  ago  passed  out  of  this  mysterious  world ;  and  now,  we 
trust,  sees  *  light  in  God's  light  clearly.'  If  his  doubts  were  of 
an  order  so  large  and  deep,  that  they  did  not  *  go  out  even  to 
prayer  and  fasting,'  he  was  honest  in  them ;  they  did  not  spring 
either  from  selfishness  of  life  or  pride  of  intellect;  and  along  with 
some  of  the  child's  doubts,  the  child's  heart  remained  in  him  to 
the  lasl 
Hit '  Thoughts'— what  can  be  said  adequately  of  those  mag- 
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nificent  firagments?     They  are  rather  subjects /or  thoughts  than 

for  words.     They  remind  us  of  aerolites,  the  floating  fractions  of 

a  glorious  world.     Some  of  them,  to  use  an  expression,  applied 

to  Johnson  s  sayings,  *  have  been  rolled  and  polished  in  his  great 

mind  like  pebbles  in  the  ocean.'     He  has  wrought  them,  and 

finished  them  as  carefully  as  if  each  thought  were  a  book.     Others 

of  them  are  slighter  in  thinking,  and  more  careless  in  styla    But 

AS  a  whole,  the  collection  forms  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most 

living  of  works.     The  '  Thoughts'  are  seed-pearl,  and  (m  some  ci 

them  volumes  might  be,  and  have  been,  written.     We  specially 

admire  those  whidi  reflect  the  stedfast  but  gentle  gloom  of  the 

author's  habit  of  mind,  the  long  tender  twilight,  not  without  its 

Btars  and  gleams  of  coming  day,  which  shadowed  his  genius,  and 

aofbened  cJways  his  grandeur  into  pathoa     He  is  very  far  from 

being  a  splenetic  or  .misanthropic  spirit     Nothing  personal  is 

ever  allowed  either  to  shade  or  to  brighten  the  tissue  of  his 

meditations.     He  stands  a  passionless  spirit,  as  though  he  were 

disembodied,  and  had  forgot  his  own  name  and  identity,  on  the 

shore  which  divides  the  world  of  man  from  the  inmiensity  of 

God,  and  he  pauses  and  ponders,  wonders  and  worships  thera 

He  sees  the  vanity  and  weakness  of  all  attempts  which  have 

hitherto  been  made  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  reconcile  the 

contradictions  of  our  present  system.    Yet  without  any  evidence— 

for  all  quasi-evidence  melts  in  a  moment  before  his  searching  eye 

into  nothing — he  believes  it  to  be  a  whole,  and  connected  with 

one  infinite  mind;  and  this  springs  in  him,  not  as  Cousin  pretends^ 

from  a  determination  blindly  to  believe,  but  from  a  whisper  in  his 

own  soul,  which  tells  him  warmly  to  love.  He  believes  the  imi  verse 

to  be  from  God,  because  his  soul,  which  he  knows  is  from  God, 

loves,  although  without  imderstanding  it.     But  it  is  not  after  all 

the  matter  in  the  universe  which  he  regards  with  affection,  it  is 

the  God  who  is  passing  through  it,  and  lending  it  the  glory  of 

his  presence.     Mere  matter  he  tramples  on  and  despisea     It  is 

just  80  much  brute  light  and  heat     He  does  not,  and  cannot 

believe  that  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  is  made  of  the 

same  materials,  only  a  little  subUmated,  as  yonder  dunghill  or 

the  crest  of  yonder  serpent     He  is  an  intense  spiritualist     He 

cries  out  to  this  proud  process  of  developing  matter,  this  wondrous 

Something  sweltering  out  sims  in  its  progresa     '  Thou  mayst  do 

thy  pleasure  on  me,  thou  mayst  crush  me,  but  I  will  know  that 

thou  art  crushing  me,  whilst  thou  shalt  crush  blindly.     I  should 

be  conscious  of  the  defeat     Thou  shouldst  not  be  conscious  of 

the  victory.^     Bold,  certainly,  was  the  challenge  of  this  little  piece 

of  inspired  humanity,  this  frail,  slender,  invalid,  but  divinely 

gified  man,  to  the  enormous  mass  of  uninspired  and  uninstinctive 

matter  amid  which  he  lived.     He  did  not  believe  in  law,  life, 
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or  hlind  mechanism,  as  the  aU-in-all  of  the  system  of  things.     He 
believed  rather  in  Tennyson's  second  voice — 

*  A  little  whisjxT  breathing  low, 
I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.* 

He  felt,  without  being  able  to  prove,   that   God  was  in  tliis 
place. 

Pascal  8  result  of  thought  was  very  much  the  same  as  John 
Foster's,  although  the  process  by  which  he  reached  it  was  dif- 
ferent. Pascal  had  turned — so  to  speak — the  tub  of  matter  up- 
side down  and  found  it  empty.  Foster  had  simply  touched  its 
sides  and  heard  the  ring  which  proclaimed  that  there  was 
nothing  within.  Tlie  one  reached  at  once  and  by  intuition  what 
was  to  the  other  the  terminus  of  a  thousand  lengthened  intel- 
lectual researches.  Both  had  lost  all  hope  in  scientific  disco- 
veries and  metaphysical  speculations,  as  likely  to  bring  us  a  step 
nearer  to  the  Father  of  Spirits,  and  were  cast,  therefore,  as  the 
orphans  of  Nature,  upon  tne  mercies  and  blessed  discoveries  of 
the  Divine  Word.  Both,  however,  felt  that  that  too  has  only 
very  partially  revealed  Truth,  that  the  Bible  itself  is  a  *  glass 
in  which  we  see  darkly,'  and  that  the  key  of  the  Mysteries  of 
Man  and  the  Universe  is  in  the  keeping  of  Death.  Both,  par- 
ticularly Foster,  expected  too  much,  as  it  appears  to  us,  from 
the  instant  transition  of  the  soul  from  this  to  another  world. 
Both  clothed  their  gloomy  thoughts,  thoughts  *  charged 
with  a  thunder '  which  was  never  fully  evolved  in  the  highest 
eloquence  which  pensive  thought  can  produce  when  wedded  to 
poetry.  But  while  Pascal's  eloquence  is  of  a  grave,  severe, 
monumental  cast,  Foster's  is  expressed  in  richer  imagerj%  and  is 
edged  by  a  border  of  fiercer  sarcasm,  for  although  the  author 
of  the  *  Thoughts '  was  the  author  of  the  *  Provincial  Letters,' 
and  had  wit  and  sarcasm  at  will,  they  are  generally  free  from 
bitterness,  and  are  rarely  allowed  to  intermingle  with  his  serious 
meditations.  (In  these  ren\arks  we  refer  to  Fosters  posthumous 
journal  rather  than  to  his  essays.)  Both  felt  that  Christianity 
was  yet  in  bud,  and  looked  forward  with  fond  yet  trembling 
anticipation  to  the  coming  of  a  *  new  and  most  mighty  dispensa- 
tion,' when  it  shall,  under  a  warmer  and  nearer  sun,  exjjanil 
into  a  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations,  and  the  shade  of  which  shall  be  heaven  begun  on  earth. 
We  must  say  that  we  look  on  the  religion  of  such  men,  clin^^ng 
each  to  his  plank  amid  the  weltering  wilderness  of  waves,  and 
looking  up  lor  the  coining  of  the  day — a  religion  so  deep- root t-d, 
so  sail,  as  regards  the  past  and  present,  so  sanguine  in  reference 
to  the  future,  so  doubtful  of  man  ami  human  means,  so  firm  in 
its  trust  on  divine  power  and  promist*,  witli  far  more  interest 
and  sjmpathy  than  on  that  commonplace,  bustling,  L'hrizsiianity 
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which  abounds  with  its  stereotjrped  arguments,  its  cherished 
bigotry  and  narrowness,  its  shallow  and  silly  gladness,  its  Goody 
Twoshoes  benevolence,  its  belief  in  well-oiled  machineries, 
Exeter  Hall  cheers,  the  power  of  money,  and  the  voice  of  multi- 
tudes. True  religion  implies  struggle,  doubt,  sorrow,  and  these 
are  indeed  the  main  constituents  of  its  grandeur.  It  is  just  the 
sigh  of  a  true  and  holy  heart  for  a  better  and  brighter  sphere. 
In  the  case  of  Pascal  and  Foster  this  sigh  becomes  audible  to 
the  whole  earth,  and  is  re-echoed  through  all  future  ages. 

It  was  during  the  brief  sunshine  hour  of  his  life  that  Pascal 
wrote  his  *  Provincial  Letters.'     On  these  Rogers  dilates  with 
much  liveliness  and  power.     He  can  meet  his  author  at  all 
points,  and  is  equally  at  home  when  taking  a  brisk  morning 
walk  with  him  along  a  breezy  summit,  the  echoes  repeating 
their  shouts  of  joyous  laughter ;  and  when  pacing  at  midnight 
the  shades  of  a  gloomy  forest  discoloured  by  a  waning  moon, 
which  seems  listening  to  catch  their  whispers  as  they  talk  of 
death,  evil,  and  eternity.     The  *  Provincial  Letters '  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  brilliant  collection  of  controversial  letters  ex- 
tant    They  have  not  the  rounded  finish,  the  concentration,  the 
red  hot  touches  of  sarcasm  and  the  brief  and  occasional  bursts 
of  invective   darkening  into   sublimity  which   distinguish   the 
letters  of  Junius.     Nor  have  they  the  profound  asides  of  reflec- 
tion, or  the  impatient  power  of  passion,  or  the  masses  of  poetical 
imagery  to  be  found  in  Burke's  *  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,'  and 
*  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,'  but  they  excel  these  and  all  epis- 
tolary writings  in  dexterity  of  argument,  in  power  of  irony,  in 
light,    hurrying,    scorching   satire,    a   *  fire   running   along   the 
ground,'  in  grace  of  motion  and  in  Attic  salt  and  Attic  elegance 
of  style.     He  has  held  up  his  enemies  to  immortal  scorn,  and 
painted  them  in  the  most  contemptible  and  ludicrous  attitudes 
on  a  Grecian  urn.     He  has  preserved  those  wasps  and  flies  in 
the   richest   amber.      Has   he   not   honoured   too   much  those 
wretched  sophisters  by  destroying  them  with  the  golden  shafts 
of  Apollo  ?     Had  not  the  broad  hoof  of  Pan  or  the  club  of  Her- 
cules been  a  more  appropriate  weapon  for  crushing  and  mangling 
them  into  mire  ?    But  had  he  employed  coarser  weapons,  although 
equally  effective  in  destroying  his  enemies,  he  had  gained  less 
glory  for  himself    As  it  is,  he  has  founded  one  of  his  best  claims 
to  immortality  upon  the  slaughter  of  these  despicabilities,  like 
the  knights  of  old  who  won  their  laurels  in  clearing  the  forests 
from  wild  swine  and  similar  brutes.     And,  be  it  remembered, 
that  though  the  Jesuits  individually  were  for  the  most  part  con- 
temptible, their  system  was  a  very  formidable  one,  and  required 
the  whole  strength  of  a  master  hand  to  expose  it. 

N.  s. — VOL.  vnL  L 
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We  elose  this  Bhort  notice  of  Pascal  with  rather  melancholy 
^notiona  A  man  so  gifted  in  the  prodigality  of  heaven^  and  so 
short  lived  (just  thirty-nine  at  his  death),  a  man  so  pure  and 
good,  and  in  the  end  of  his  days  so  miserable  !  A  sun  so  bright, 
and  that  set  amid  such  heavy  clouds  1  A  genius  so  strong  and 
90  well-fiimished,  and  yet  tne  slave  in  many  things  of  a  despi- 
cable superstition!  One  qualified  above  his  fellows  to  have 
extended  the  boundaries  of  human  thought,  and  to  have  led  the 
world  on  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  vet  who  did  so  little,  and 
died  believing  that  nothmg  was  worth  being  done !  One  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  finest  writers  in  the  world,  and  yet  despising 
rame,  and  at  last  loathing  all  literature  except  the  Lamb's  Book 
of  Life  I  Able  to  pass  from  the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  of  universal 
knowledge,  and  forced  to  exclaim  at  the  end  of  the  journey, '  All  is 
barren !'  Was  he  in  this  mad  or  wise — right  or  wrong  ?  We 
think  the  truth  lies  between.  He  was  right  and  wise  in  think- 
ing that  man  can  do  little  at  the  most,  know  little  at  the  clearest, 
and  must  be  imperfect  at  the  best ;  but  he  was  wrong  and  mad 
in  not  attempting  to  know,  to  do,  and  to  be  the  little  within  his 
own  power,  as  well  as  in  not  urging  his  fellow  men  to  know,  be, 
and  do  the  less  within  theirs.  Like  the  waggoner  in  fable, 
and  Foster  in  reality,  while  calling  on  Hercules  to  come  down 
from  the  cloud,  he  neglected  to  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
He  should  have  done  both,  and  thus  if  he  had  not  expe- 
dited the  grand  purpose  of  progress  so  much  as  he  wished,  he 
would  at  Least  have  delivered  his  own  soul,  secured  a  deeper 
peace  in  his  heart,  and  in  working  more  would  have  suffered 
less.  While  Prometheus  ivas  chained  to  his  rock,  Pascal,  volun- 
tarily chained  himself  to  his  by  the  chain  of  an  iron-spiked 
girdle,  and  there  mused  sublime  musings  and  uttered  melodious 
groans  till  merciful  Death  released  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Frenchmen  who  have  combined  imagination  and 
reverence  Mrith  fancy,  intellect,  and  wit 

In  his  next  paper,  Mr.  Rogers  approaches  another  noble  and 
oongenial  theme— Plato  and  his  master,  Socrates.  It  is  a  Grei,'k 
meeting  a  Greek,  and  the  tug  of  war,  of  coiurse,  comes — a 
generous  competition  of  kindred  genius.  We  have  read  scores 
•f  critiques — by  Landor,  by  Shelley,  by  Bulwer,  by  Sir  Daniel 
Sandford,  by  Emerson,  and  others,  on  these  redoubte<i  heroes  of 
the  Grecian  philosophy ;  but  we  forget  if  any  of  them  excel  this 
of  our  author  in  clearness  of  statement,  discrimination,  sympathy 
with  the  period,  and  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  two 
magnificent  men«  Old  Socrates,  with  his  u^ly  face,  his  snub 
nose,  his  strong  head  for  standing  liquor,  his  restless  habits,  his 
subtle  irony,  the  inimitable  dialogue  un  which  he  made  his 
enemies  to  shde  down  as  on  a  mountain-side  of  ice,  from  the 
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heights  of  self-<^<>nsequent  security  to  the  depths  of  defeat  and 
exposure;  his  subUme  common-sense,  his  subtle,  yet  homely 
dialectics,  opening  up  mines  of  gold  by  the  wayside,  and  getting 
the  gods  to  sit  on  the  roof  of  the  house ;  his  keen  raillery,  hk 
power  of  sophisticating  sophists,  and  his  prc^ound  knowledge 
of  his  own  nescience,  is  admirably  daguerreotyped.  With  equal 
power,  the  touches  lent  to  him  by  the  genius  of  his  disciple  are 
discriminated  from  the  native  traits.  I^lato,  to  say  the  least  of 
ity  has  coloured  the  photc^aph  of  Socrates  with  the  tints  of  his 
own  fine  and  fiery  imaginaticm ;  or  he  has  acted  as  a  painter,  when 
he  puts  a  favourite  picture  in  the  softest  and  richest  light ;  or  as 
a  poet  when  he  visits  a  beautiful  scene  by  moonUght ;  or  as  a 
lover  when  he  gentlv  lifts  up  the  image  of  his  mistress  across  the 
line  which  separated  it  from  perfection.  We  often  hear  of  people 
thnywing  themselves  into  such  and  such  a  subject;  there  is 
another  and  a  rarer  process — that  of  adding  oneself  to  such  and 
such  a  character.  You  see  a  person,  who,  added  to  yourself,  would 
loake,  you  think,  a  glorious  being,  and  you  proceed  to  idealize 
accordmgly ;  you  stand  on  his  head,  and  outtower  the  tallest;  you 
club  your  bnons  with  his,  and  are  wiser  than  the  wisest ;  you  add 
the  heat  of  your  heart  to  his,  and  produce  a  very  furnace  of  love* 
Thus  Solomon  might  have  written  David's  romantic  history,  axkd 
given  the  latter  in  addition  to  his  courage,  sincerity,  and  lyrio 
genius,  his  own  voluptuous  fancy  and  profound  acquirements. 
All  biographers,  indeed,  possessed  of  any  strong  individuality 
themselves,  act  very  much  in  this  way  when  narrating  the  lives  of 
kindred  spirits.  And,  certainly,  it  was  thus  that  Plato  dealt 
with  Socrates.  The  Platonic  Socrates  is  a  splendid  composite, 
including  the  sagacity,  strength,  theological  acumen,  and  grand 
modesty,  as  of  the  statue  of  a  kneeling  god,  which  distin- 
guished the  master ;  and  the  philosophic  subtlety,  the  high 
imagination,  the  flowing  diction,  and  the  exquisite  refinement  of 
the  disciple.  Yet,  even  Socrates  in  the  picture  of  Plato  is  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth 
as  represented  by  his  biographer,  John,  the  Fisherman  of 
Galilee.  We  shall  quote,  by  and  bye,  the  fine  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Rogers  draws  the  comparison  between  the  two. 

To  Plato  as  a  thinker  and  writer  ample  justice  is  done.  Per- 
haps too  Httle  is  said  against  that  slipslop  which  in  his  writings 
so  often  mingles  with  the  sublimity.  They  are  often,  verily, 
strange  symposia  which  he  describes — a  kind  oiNoctea  Arribro^ 
siance,  swarming  here  with  bacchanalian  babblement  and  there 
with  sentences  and  sayings  which  might  have  been  washed  down 
with  nectar.  They  are  intensely  typical  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
mind,  of  its  heights  and  its  depths,  its  imnatural  vices  and  its 
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lofty  ideals  of  art  In  their  conception  of  beauty  the  Greeks 
approximated  the  ideal,  but  their  views  of  God  and  of  man  wore 
exceedingly  imperfect  Hence  their  disgusting  vices ;  hence  their 
sacrifice  of  everything  to  the  purposes  of  art ;  hence  the  sensuality 
of  their  genius  when  compared  to  that  of  the  Gothic  nations ; 
hence  the  resistance  offered  by  their  philosophers  to  Christianity, 
which  appeared  to  them  *  foolishness ;'  hence  Platonisni,  the 
highest  effort  of  their  philosophy,  seems  less  indigenous  to  Greece 
than  Aristotelianism,  and  resembles  an  exotic  transplanted  from 
Egypt  or  Palestine.  Except  in  Plato  and  iEschylus,  there  is 
little  approach  in  the  productions  of  the  Greek  genius  to  moral 
sublimity  or  to  a  true  religious  feeling.  Among  the  prose  writers 
of  Greece,  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes  more  truly  reflected  the 
character  of  the  national  mind  than  Plato.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly ingenious  and  artistic,  the  one  in  his  criticism  and  the  other 
in  his  oratory,  but  neither  was  capable  of  the  lowest  flights  of 
Plato's  magnificent  prose-poetry.  Aristotle  was,  as  Macaulay  calls 
him,  the  *  acutest  of  human  beings/  but  it  was  a  cold,  needle-eyed 
acuteness.  As  a  critic  his  great  merit  lay  in  deducing  the  principles 
of  the  epic  from  the  perfect  example  set  by  Homer,  like  a  theo- 
logian forming  a  perfect  system  of  morality  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
but  this,  though  a  useful  process,  and  one  requiring  much  talent,  is 
not  of  the  highest  order  even  of  intellectual  achievements,  and 
has  nothing  at  all  of  the  creative  in  it.  It  is  but  the  work  of  an 
index-maker  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  Demosthenes,  Mr. 
Rogers,  with  Lord  Brougham  and  most  other  critics,  vastly  over- 
rates. His  speeches  as  delivered  by  himself  must  have  been 
overwhelming  in  their  immediate  effect,  but  really  constitute, 
when  read,  morsels  as  dry  and  sapless  as  we  ever  tried  to 
swallow.  They  are  destitute  of  that  *  action,  action,  action,'  on 
which  he  laid  so  much  stress,  and  having  lost  it,  they  have  lost 
alL  They  have  a  good  deal  of  clear  pithy  statement  and  some 
striking  questions  and  apostrophes,  but  have  no  imagery,  no 
depth  of  thought,  no  grasp,  no  grandeur,  no  genius.  Lord 
Brougham's  speeches  have  been  called  *  law-papers  on  fire  :'  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  law-|>apers  with  much  less  fire. 
To  get  at  their  merit  we  must  apply  the  well-known  rule  of 
Charles  James  Fox.  He  used  to  smk  if  such  and  such  a  Kj>eeoh 
read  well;  *  if  it  did,  it  was  a  bad  speech,  if  it  did  not,  it  wils  pro- 
bably good.'  On  this  principle  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  inust 
be  the  best  in  the  world,  since  they  are  about  the  dullest  reading 
in  it 

Far  otherwise  with  the  golden  sentences  of  Plato.  Dr}^  argu- 
ment, half  hot  with  passion,  is  all  Demosthenes  can  furnish. 
Plato 

*  Has  gills  in  their  meet  splendid  variety  and  mo^t  hami)niuu:4  c 
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binations ;  rich  alike  in  powers  of  invention  and  acquisition ;  equally 
massive  and  light ;  vigorous  and  muscular,  yet  pliable  and  versatile  ; 
master  at  once  of  thought  and  expression,  in  which  originality  and 
subtlety  of  intellect  are  surrounded  by  all  the  ministering  aids  of  ima- 
gination, wit,  humour,  and  eloquence,  and  the  structure  of  his  mind 
resembles  some  master-piece  of  classic  architecture,  in  which  the  marble 
columns  rise  from  their  deep  foundation  exquisitely  fashioned  and  pro- 
portioned, surmounted  with  elaborate  and  ornamented  capitals,  and 
supporting  an  entablature  inscribed  with  all  forms  of  the  beautiful. 

'  Plato's  style,*  Mr.  Rogers  proceeds,  *  is  unrivalled :  he  wielded  at 
will  all  the  resources  of  the  most  copious,  flexible,  and  varied  instru- 
ment of  thought  through  which  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  yet  breathed 
the  music  of  eloquence.  Not  less  severely  simple  and  refined  when  he 
pleases  than  Pascal,  between  whom  and  Plato  many  resemblances 
existed,  as  in  beauty  of  intellect,  in  the  delicacy  of  their  wit,  in  apti- 
tude for  abstract  science,  and  in  moral  wisdom;  the  Grecian  philosopher 
is  capable  of  assuming  every  mood  of  thought,  and  of  adopting  the 
tone,  imagery,  and  diction  appropriate  to  each.  Like  Pascal,  he  can  be 
by  turns  profound,  sublime,  pathetic,  sarcastic,  playful ;  but  with  a  fjir 
more  absolute  command  over  all  the  varieties  of  manner  and  style. 
He  could  pass,  by  the  most  easy  and  rapid  transitions,  from  the  majestic 
eloquence  which  made  the  Greeks  say  that  if  Jupiter  had  spoken  the 
language  of  mortals  he  would  have  spoken  in  that  of  Plato,  to  that 
homely  style  of  illustration  and  those  highly  idiomatic  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  mark  the  colloquial  manner  of  his  Socrates,  and  whicn, 
as  Alcibiades  in  his  eulogium  observes,  might  induce  a  stranger  to  say 
that  the  talk  of  the  sage  was  all  about  shoemakers  and  tailors,  carpenters 
and  braziers.' — p.  334. 

We  promised  to  quote  also  his  closing  paragraph.  Here  it  is, 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  author  of  the  *  Eclipse  of  Faith/ 
and  equal  to  its  best  passages : — 

*  We  certainly  hold  the  entire  dramatic  projection  and  representation 
of  Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
efforts  of  the  human  mind.  In  studying  him  it  is  impossible  that  his 
character  as  a  teacher  of  ethics  and  his  life-like  mode  of  representation 
should  not  suggest  to  us  another  character  yet  more  wonderfully  de- 
picted, and  by  the  same  most  difficult  of  all  methods — that  of  dramatic 
evolution  by  discourse  and  action  ;  of  one  who  taught  a  still  purer, 
sublimer,  and  more  consistent  ethics,  pervaded  by  a  more  intense  spirit 
of  humanity,  of  one  whose  love  for  our  race  was  infinitely  deeper  and 
more  tender,  who  stands  perfectly  free  from  those  foibles  which  history 
attributes  to  the  real  Socrates,  and  from  that  too  Protean  facility  of 
manners  which,  though  designed  by  Plato  as  a  compliment  to  the 
philosophic  flexibility  of  his  character  of  Socrates,  really  so  far  assimi- 
lated him  with  mere  vulgar  humanity  ;  of  one,  too,  whose  sublime  and 
original  character  is  not  only  exhibited  with  the  most  wonderful  dra- 
matic skill,  but  in  a  style  as  unique  as  the  character  it  embodies — a 
style  of  simple  majesty,  which,  unlike  that  of  Plato,  is  capable  of  being 
readily  translated  into  every  language  under  heaven  ;  of  one  whose  life 
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was  the  embodiment  of  that  virtue  which  Plato  affirmed  would  entrance 
all  hearts  if  seen,  and  whose  death  throws  the  prison-scenes  of  the 
'Phsedo*  utterly  into  the  shade ;  of  one,  lastly,  whose  picture  has  arrested 
the  admiring  gaze  of  many  who  have  believed  it  to  be  only  a  picture. 
Now,  if  we  feel  that  the  portraiture  of  Socrates  in  the  pages  of  Plato 
involved  the  very  highest  exercise  of  the  highest  dramatic  genius,  and 
that  the  cause  was  no  more  than  commensurate  with  the  efiect,  it  is  a 
qiiestion  which  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  a  philosopher  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  one  of  the  obscurest  periods  of  the  history  of  an 
oifasonre  people,  in  the  dregs  of  their  literature  and  the  lowest  depths  of 
Miperstitioua  dotage,  so  sublime  a  conception  should  have  been  so  sub- 
limely exhibited ;  how  it  was  that  the  noblest  truths  found  an  oracle  in 
iAie  lips  of  the  gprossest  ignorance,  and  the  maxims  of  universal  charity 
advocates  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  selfish  of  narrow-minded  bigots  ; 
in  a  wordy  who  could  be  the  more  than  Plato  (or  rather  the  many  each 
more  than  Plato),  who  drew  that  radiant  portrait,  of  which  it  mav  be 
tmly  said  "^  that  a  far  greater  than  Socrates  is  here  ?'"— pp.  366,  377. 

Passing  over  a  very  ingenious  paper  on  the  '  Structure  of  the 
English  Language'  we  come  to  one  on  the  'British  Pulpit,'  some  of 
the  statements  in  which  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  some  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  controvert  Mr.  Rogers  begins  by 
deploringthe  want  of  eloquence  and  of  effect  in  the  modem 
pnipit  There  is  undoubtedly  too  much  reason  for  this  com- 
plaint, although  we  think  that  in  the  present  day  it  is  not  so 
much  eloquence  that  men  desiderate  m  preaching  as  real  in- 
struction, living  energy,  and  wide  variety  of  thought  and 
illustration.  Mr.  Rogers  says  very  little  about  the  substance 
of  sermons,  and  in  what  he  does  say  seems  to  incline  to  that 
principle  of  strait- lacing  which  we  thought  had  been  nearly 
exploded.  No  doubt  every  preacher  should  preach  the  main 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  but  if  he  confine  himself  exclusively 
to  these,  he  will  limit  his  own  sphere  of  power  and  influence. 
Why  should  he  not  preadi  the  great  general  moralities  as  well  ? 
Why  should  he  not  tell,  upon  occasion,  great  political,  metaphy- 
sical, and  literary  truths  to  his  people,  turning  them,  as  thev  are 
00  susceptible  of  being  turned,  to  religious  account  ?  It  wiU  not 
do  to  tell  OS  that  preachers  must  follow  the  Apostles  in  every 
respect  Christ  alone  was  a  perfect  model,  and  how  easy  and 
diversified  his  discourses  !  He  had  seldom  any  text  He  8]>ake 
<rf  subjects  as  diverse  from  each  other  as  are  the  deserts  of  Gsdilee 
from  the  stieets  of  Jerusalem ;  the  summit  of  Tabor  from  the 
tower  of  Siloam ;  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  from  the  h^asop  spring- 
mg  out  of  the  wall  He  toudied  the  politieal  afiiEurs  of  Judea, 
ilie  passing  incidents  of  the  day,  the  tnuifdont  controversies  and 
iMart-bumiugs  of  the  Jewish  sects,  with  a  finger  as  firm  and  as 
huninons  as  be  did  the  principles  of  morality  and  of  religion. 
Hence,  in  part,  the  supenority  and  the  success  of  his  teaching. 
It  was  a  wide  and  yet  not  an  indefinite  and  baseless  thing.     It 
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swept  the  circumference  of  Nature  and  of  man,  and  then  radiated 
on  the  cross  as  on  a  centre.  It  gathered  an  immense  processioa 
of  things,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  led  them  through  Jem* 
salem  and  along  the  foot  of  Calvary.  It  bent  all  beings  and 
salgects  into  its  grand  purpose,  transfiguring  them  as  they 
iitooped  before  it  It  was  this  catholic  eclectic  ^ture  in  Christ  I 
teatching  which,  while  it  made  many  cry  out,  *  Never  man  spake 
like  this  man,'  has  created  also  some  obtain  misconceptions  <^ 
its  chacacter.  Many  think  that  he  was  at  bottom  nothing  moM 
thaji  a  Pantheistic  poet,  because  he  shed  on  all  objects,  on  tbe 
lilies  of  the  valley,  the  salt  of  the  sea,  the  thorns  of  the  wilderness^ 
the  trees  of  the  field,  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  and  the  sands 
of  the  sea  shore,  that  strange  and  glorious  light  which  he 
brofight  with  him  to  earth  and  poured  around  him  as  from  the 
wide  wings  of  an  angel,  as  from  the  all-beautifying  beamtt 
of  dawn. 

We  think  that  if  Christ's  teaching  be  taken  as  the  test  and 
pattern,  Mr.  Rogers  limits  the  range  of  preaching  too  much 
when  he  says  its  principal  characteristics  should  be  'practical 
reasoning  and  strong  emotion.'  Preaching  is  not  a  n^re  horta^ 
tory  matter.  Sermons  are  the  better  of  applications,  but  they 
should  not  be  cM  application.  Ministers  should  remember 
to  address  mankind  and  their  audiences  as  a  whole,  and  should 
seek  here  to  instruct  their  judgments  and  there  to  charm 
their  imagination ;  here  to  allure  and  there  to  alarm ;  here  to 
calm  and  there  to  arouse ;  here  to  reason  away  their  doubts  and 
prejudices  and  there  to  awaken  their  emotions.  Mr.  Rogers 
disapproves  of  discussing  first  principles  in  the  pulpit,  and  says^ 
that  *  the  Atheist  and  Deist  are  rarely  found  in  Christian  congre- 
gationa'  We  ^vish  we  could  believe  this.  If  there  are  no 
avowed  Atheists  or  Deists  in  our  churches,  there  are,  we  fear, 
many  whose  minds  are  grievously  unsettled  and  at  sea  on  such 
subjects,  and  shall  they  be  altogether  neglected  in  the  daily 
ministrations  ?  Of  what  use  to  speak  to  them  of  justification  by 
faith  who  think  there  is  nothing  to  be  believed,  or  of  the  Hew 
Birth  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Oldy  but  deem  themselves  father- 
less children  in  a  forsaken  world.  We  think  him  decidedly  too 
severe  also  in  his  condemnation  of  the  use  of  scientific  and 
literary  language  in  the  pulpit  Pedantry,  indeed,  and  dark- 
ening coimsel  by  technical  language,  we  abhor,  but  elegant  and 
scholarly  diction  may  be  combined  with  simplicity  and  clearness, 
and  has  a  tend^icy  to  elevate  the  minds  and  refine  the  tastes 
of  those  who  listen  to  it  It  is  of  very  little  use  coming  down,  as 
it  is  called,  to  men's  level ;  now-a-days^  if  you  do  so,  you  will  get 
nothing  but  c(»itempt  for  your  pains — ^you  cannot,  indeed,  be 
too  intelligible,  but  you  may  be  so  while  using  the  loftiest 
imagery  and  language.     Chalmers  never  '  came  down  to  men's 
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level/  and  yet  his  discourses  were  understood  and  felt  by  the 
humblest  of  his  audience,  when  by  the  energy  of  his  genius  and 
the  power  of  his  sympathies  he  lifted  them  up  to  his. 

Mr.  Rogers  thinks  that  all  preachers  aspiring  to  power  and 
usefulness  will  *  abhor  the  ornate  and  the  florid/  and  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  useful,  too,  of 
preadiers  have  been  the  most  ornate  and  florid.  Who  more 
ornate  than  Isaiah  ?  Who  spoke  more  in  figures  and  parables 
than  Jesus?  Chrysostom,  of  the  'golden  mouth,'  belonged  to 
the  same  school.  South  sneers  at  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Kogers 
very  unworthily  re-echoes  the  sneer;  but  what  comparison 
between  South  the  sneerer  and  Taylor  the  sneered  at,  in  genius 
or  in  genuine  power  and  popularity  ?  To  how  many  a  cultivated 
mind  has  Jeremy  Taylor  made  religion  attractive  and  dear,  which 
had  hated  and  despised  it  before  ?  Who  more  florid  than  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  what  writer  of  this  century  has  done  more  to  recom- 
mend Christianity  to  certain  classes  of  the  community  ?  He,  to 
be  sure,  is  no  preacher,  but  who  have  been  or  are  the  most 
popular  and  most  powerful  preachers  of  the  age  ?  Chalmers, 
Irving,  Melville,  Hall ;  and  amid  their  many  diversities  in  point 
of  intellect,  opinion,  and  style,  they  agree  in  this,  that  they  all 
abound  in  figurative  language  and  poetical  imagery.  And  if 
John  Foster  failed  in  preachmg,  it  was  certainly  not  from  want 
of  imagination,  which  formed,  indeed,  the  staple  of  all  his  best. 
discourses.  Mr.  Rogers,  to  be  sure,  permits  a  *  moderate  use  of 
the  imagination  /  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  men  who  have 
made  ^Tlarge  and  lavish  use  of  it  in  preaching  who  have  most 
triumphantly  succeeded.  Of  course  they  have  all  made  their 
imagination  subservient  to  a  high  purpose ;  but  we  demur  to  his 
statement  that  no  preacher  will  ever  employ  his  imagination 
merely  to  delight  us.  He  will  not  indeeil  )>ecome  constantly 
the  minister  of  delight ;  but  he  will  and  must  occasionally,  in 
gratifying  himself  with  his  own  fine  fancies,  give  an  innocent  and 
mtense  gratification  to  others,  and  having  thus  delighted  his 
audience,  mere  gratitude  on  their  part  will  prepare  them  for 
listening  with  more  attention  and  interest  to  his  solemn  appeals 
at  the  close.  He  says  that  the  splendid  description  in  the 
'  Antiquary'  of  a  sun-set  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  the 
nan;ative  by  a  naval  historian  of  two  fleets  separated  on  the  eve 
of  engagement  by  a  storm,  or  in  any  serious  narrative  or  speech, 
forgetting  that  the  *  Antiouary'  professes  to  be  a  serious  narra- 
tive, and  that  Burke,  in  his  speeches  and  essays,  has  often  inter- 
posed in  critical  points  of  narration  descriptions  quite  a.s  lung  and 
as  magnificent,  which,  nevertheless,  so  far  from  exciting  laui^hter, 
produce  the  profoundest  impression,  blending,  as  they  do,  the 
energies  and  effects  of  fiction  and  iK)etry  with  those  of  prose  and. 
fact 
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That  severely  simple  and  agonistic  style,  which  Mr.  Rogers 
recommends  so  strongly,  has  been  seldom  practised  in  Britain, 
except  in  the  case  of  Baxter,  with  transcendent  effect  At  all 
events,  the  writings  of  those  who  have  followed  it,  have  not  had 
a  tithe  of  the  influence  which  more  genial  and  fanciful  authors 
have  exerted.  For  one  who  reads  South,  ten  thousand  revel 
in  Jeremy  Taylor.  Howe,  a  very  imaginative  and  rather  diffuse 
writer,  has  supplanted  Baxter  in  general  estimation.  In  Scot- 
land, while  the  dry  sermons  of  Ebenezer  Erskine  are  neglected, 
the  lively  and  fanciful  -writings  of  his  brother  Ralph  have  still  a 
considerable  share  of  popularity.  The  works  of  Chalmers  and 
Gumming,  destined  as  both  are  in  due  time  to  oblivion,  are  pre- 
served in  their  present  life,  by  what  in  the  first  is  real,  and  in  the 
second  a  semblance  of  imagination.  Of  the  admirable  writings 
of  Dr.  Harris  and  of  the  two  Hamiltons  we  need  not  speak. 
Latimer,  South,  and  Baxter,  whom  Rogers  ranks  so  highly,  are 
not  classics.  Even  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Butler,  with  all  their 
colossal  talent,  are  now  little  read,  on  account  of  their  want  of 
imagination.  The  same  vital  deficiency  has  doomed  the  sermons 
of  Tillotson,  Atterbury,  Sherlock,  and  Clarke.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  refiite  Mr.  Rogers,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  his  own  words, 
quoted  above — *  This  faculty,  fancy  namely,  is  incomparably  the 
most  important  for  the  vivid  and  attractive  exhibition  of  truth 
to  the  minds  of  men/  It  follows  that  since  the  great  object  of 
preaching  is  to  exhibit  truth  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  fancy  is 
the  faculty  most  needful  to  the  preacher,  and  that  the  want  of 
it  is  the  most  fatal  of  deficiencies.  In  fact,  although  a  few 
preachers  have,  through  the  agonistic  methods,  by  pure  energy 
and  passion,  produced  great  effects,  these  have  been  confined 
chiefly  to  their  spoken  speech,  have  not  been  transferred  to  their 
published  writings,  and  have  speedily  died  away.  It  is  the  same 
in  other  kinds  of  oratory.  Fox's  eloquence,  which  studied  only 
immediate  effect,  perished  with  him,  and  Pitt's  likewise.  Burke's, 
being  at  once  highly  imaginative,  and  profoundly  wise,  lives  and 
will  live  for  ever. 

We  have  not  room  to  enlarge  on  some  other  points  in  the 
paper.  We  think  Mr.  Rogers  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  the 
tivie  a  preacher  should  take  in  composing  his  sermons.  Those 
preachers  who  spend  all  the  week  in  finical  polishing  of  periods 
and  intense  elaboration  of  paragraphs  are  not  the  most  efficient 
or  esteemed.  A  well-furnished  mind,  animated  by  enthusiasm, 
will  throw  forth  in  a  few  hours  a  sermon  incomparably  superior 
in  force,  freshness,  and  energy,  to  those  discourses  which  are 
slowly  and  toilsomely  built  up.  It  may  be  different  sometimes 
with  sermons  which  are  meant  for  publication.  Yet  some  of  the 
finest  published  sermons  in  literature  have  been  written  at  a 
heat 
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From  the  entire  second  volume  of  these  admirable  essays,  we 
mtzst  aJbstain.  'Season  and  Faith'  would  itself  justify  a  long 
separate  articla  Nor  can  we  do  any  more  than  allude  at  present 
to  that  noble  '  Meditation  amoi^  the  Tombs  of  literature/  which 
closes  the  first  volume,  and  which  he  entitles  the  '  Vanity  and 
Glory  of  literature/  It  is  fall  of  sad  truth,  and  its  stylo  and 
thinking  are  every  way  worthy  of  its  author's  genius. 


Art.  n. — Conferences  sur  hs  AjypJicationM  de  V Ent4>mologie  a  VAgri^ 
culture y  precedes  d'un  Discount,  [Conferences  upon  the  Appli- 
cation of  Entomology  to  Agriculture.]  Par  M.  Macquart. 
(Extrait  des  Publications  de  la  Societe  Boyale  des  Sciences,  de 
r  Agriculture  et  des  Arts  de  Lille.)  Paris :  V.  Bouchard-Hugard, 
Libraire;  Boret. 

2.  De  r Alimentation  des  Peuples  et  des  JReserves  dt  Grains ; 
Avanees  sur  Cereales  ;  Destruction  des  Insectes.  [On  the  Food 
of  Nations  and  Grain  Stores ;  Loans  upon  Com  ;  and  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Insects.]  Par  M.  Delamarre.  Paris:  Miclicl  Levy 
Frercs,  Libraires-Editeiu^s.     1S52. 

Bread-riots  have  occurred  partially  in  England  and  generallv 
in  France  during  the  past  winter.  In  England  they  have  been 
described  in  the  newq>aper8  with  their  usual  amplitude,  while  in 
France  the  news  of  them  has  been  stifled  by  an  uoiquitous  police, 
who  will  not  permit  the  occupants  of  a  house  to  tell  anjrthing 
serious  that  has  happened  in  it  to  their  neighbours  next  door.  It 
was  only  by  whispers  in  confidence  that  it  was  known  in  Paris 
that  Lyons  was  in  insurrection,  and  noblem^i  on  arriving  in  the 
metropolis  told  in  none  but  safe  company  that  the  peasants  who 
were  paying  tenpence  a  loaf  for  black  bread  were  threatening  to 
bum  the  chdteauac.  In  Paris  bread  was  sold  at  twenty-five  soils 
or  halfpennies  outside  the  barriers,  and  at  sixteen  within  them, 
the  city  paying  the  difference  to  the  bakers  in  paper  money 
created  for  the  occasion.  Probably  this  loss  will  ultimately  reach 
tiie  subscribers  to  the  new  French  loan.  In  the  agricultural 
towns  of  France  the  riots  took  generally  the  shape  of  nK>b8  sur- 
rounding, hooting,  and  pelting  unpopular  com  factors.  Probably 
a  real  bread  riet  is  one  of  tl^  sternest  sights  in  the  world,  and 
Bever  can  be  foisotten  by  any  one  who  has  witnessed  it.  There 
IS  a  delirium  which  is  produced  by  a  long  continuance  of  deficient 
Burture.  It  is  as  real  while  it  lasts  as  any  other  form  of  lunacy, 
aad  always  thirsts  for  a  victiuL  The  delirium  of  hunger  espe- 
cially disfigures  the  £aces  of  wconen,  "^^^^"g  them  look  pitiable 
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and  terrihla  A  natural  but  short-sighted  impulse  generally 
directs  this  delirious  wrath  against  bakers  and  corn-merchants. 
Corn-dealers  are  capitalists  who  enable  a  country  which  does  not 
happen  to  have  produced  enough  of  com  for  its  own  consumption 
to  buy  com  with  any  other  commodity  it  may  have  to  spare. 
While  serving  their  own  interests  they  are,  more  efficiently  than 
it  could  be  done  by  the  most  active  benevolence,  labouring  to  feed 
the  hungry.  But  just  because  they  are  seen  to  remove  certain 
sacks  of  com  from  one  locality  to  another,  they  become  the 
objects  of  a  vengeance  which  tends  to  produce  in  reality  the  evil 
it  avenges.  The  very  earliest  of  the  political  recollections  of  the 
present  writer  is  of  seeing  a  mob  in  1817  attacking  the  beautiful 
mansion  of  a  gentleman  m  Union-street,  Aberdeen,  and  trying  to 
pull  down  the  granite  pillars  of  his  portico  because  he  had  ^pped 
Lis  cam  to  London ! 

Dearths  precede  revolutions.  They  are  antecedents,  and  if  not 
causes,  furnish  the  occasions  for  these  outbursts  of  strife.  As  they 
generally  at  first  increase  the  misery  of  dearths,  revolutions  are 
currently  accused  of  producing  the  dearths.  They  are,  in  the  logic 
of  a  whole  legion  of  writers,  who  say  what  serves  their  turn, 
whether  true  or  false,  accused  of  being  the  causes  of  their  own 
antecedents.  The  startling  phenomena  of  the  revolutions  absorb 
those  of  the  dearths,  and  revolutions  which  have  genially  given 
mankind  wliatever  civil  and  religious  blessings  they  may  possess, 
are  blamed  for  the  missies  of  which  they  are  the  remedies.  Of 
the  causes  of  deficient  harvests  men  speak  vaguely  by  ascribing 
them  to  bad  seasons.  There  are  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons, 
and  the  bad  produce  the  dearths.  What  bad  seasons  are, 
meteorologically  viewed,  the  facts,  and  causes,  and  periods  of  their 
occurrence,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  mankind  are  only  begin- 
ning to  inquire.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  also,  that  scientific  men 
have  noticed  seriously  that  entomological  phenomena,  or,  to  speak 
plainly,  the  plague  of  insects,  also  plays  no  insignificant  part 
among  the  facts  of  bad  seasons  and  the  causes  of  deartha 

France  is  distinguished  alike  for  the  miseries  of  her  revolutions 
and  the  ravages  of  her  insects.  M.  Block,  of  the  statistical  de- 
partment in  the  French  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  divides  the 
population  of  France  as  follows : — 

Agriculturists 20,351,628 

Manufacturers 2,094,371 

Artisans 7,810,144 

Liberal  professions 3,991,826 

Servants 753,505 

Divers .     .  782,496 

35,783^70 
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The  agricultural  population  he  subdivides  as  follows  : — 

Cultivating  proprietors 7,159,281; 

„           farmers 2,588,311 

„           metayers  (or  halvers)  .     .  1,412,037 

„          labourers 6,122,747 

servants 2,748,263 

„          foresters 320,986 

20,351,628 

The  metayers,  or  halvers,  are  labourers  who  work  the  land 
upon  the  condition  of  giving  the  half  or  more  of  the  produce  to 
the  proprietor.  When  Adam  Smith  published  his  *  Wealth  of 
Nations/  five  parts  out  of  six  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  said  to 
be  occupied  by  this  kind  of  cultivators.  This  system  is  now  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France,  and  there  has  been  in 
the  last  century  a  notable  diminution  in  the  use  of  it 

M.  Delamarre,  well  known  in  France  as  the  proprietor  of  *  La 
Patrie'  newspaper  when  it  laboured  to  establish  the  Empire  uix)n 
the  ruins  of  the  Republic,  has  reprinted  in  the  brochure  before  us 
a  series  of  articles  which  he  published  to  consider  by  what  means 
an  abimdance  of  food  coulcf  be  obtained  for  the  population,  and 
dearths^  and  revolutions,  and  downfalls  of  monarchs  prevented  in 
future.  His  scheme  is  the  establishment  of  loan-offices  for 
farmers  in  the  grain-growing  departments,  where  they  may  receive 
advances  upon  the  security  of  the  grain  in  their  granaries.  His 
chief  difficulty  is  the  Uability  of  the  grain  to  perish  in  the  barns 
from  the  ravages  of  a  variety  of  insects.  Tliere  would  be  ^eat 
risk  of  the  pledges  becoming  worthless  after  they  were  pawned. 
His  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  corn  is  so  little  satisfactory 
to  himself  that  he  entreats  the  paternal  goveniment  he  heljx*<l  to 
set  up  to  offer  large  prizes  to  naturalists  for  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  destroying  noxious  insects.  The  perishable  nature  oi 
the  pledge  is  the  vice  of  his  scheme  of  loan-offices  to  lentl  to 
farmers  upon  their  com  to  preserve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
selling  it  cheap  to  foreigners,  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  it  until 
Frenchmen  should  need  it 

M.  Delamarre  furnishes  us  \\\i\\  several  facts  and  statistical 
approximations  which  are  of  more  value  than  his  pet  scheme. 
He  labours  to  give  his  readers  in  one  of  his  articles  an  iiiea  »>f 
the  weekly  consumption  of  com  by  the  35,000,000  of  jK)j)ulati(.n 
of  France.  The  French  consume  weekly  two  millions  oi  hcrto- 
litres  (a  hectolitre  is  twenty-two  English  gallons).  This  mass 
would  be  enough  to  load  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou.santl  on*  - 
horse  carts,  or  five  hundred  ships  of  three  hum  1  red  and  twenty 
tons  each*  Were  all  the  one-horse  carts  Kxided  and  fonned  in 
line,  the  string  would  reach  from  Paris  to  Touluus^*,  two  hundred 
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leagues,  or  six  hundred  miles.  As  for  the  com  consumed  annually 
by  France,  were  it  placed  in  one-horse  carts  the  convoy  would  be 
10,000  leagues  long,  and  could  form  consequently  a  string  round 
the  globe. 

:  A  comparison  of  the  exportations  and  importations  seems  to 
show  that  since  1827  France  has  consumed  more  com  and  flour 
than  she  has  produced.  The  average  imports  are  in  excess  by 
500,000  or  600,000  hectoUtres.  But  the  fact  is  that  until  free- 
trade  in  com  was  established  in  Great  Britain,  the  excess  of  very 
abundant  harvests  in  France  was  given  to  cattle.  Official  statistics 
estimated  the  consumption  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  by  cattle 
in  1835  at  4,000,000  hectolitres;  and  the  consumption  of 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  starch  manufactories  was  estimated  at 
2,700,000  hectolitres.  M.  Delamarre  concludes,  upon  the  whole, 
that  there  exists  a  natural  equilibrium  between  the  production 
and  the  consumption  of  France.  In  abundant  years  France  sold 
com  to  foreigners  at  twelve  francs  the  hectolitre,  and  in  bad  years 
bought  it  at  more  than  double  the  price.  But  for  the  ravages  of 
insects  upon  hoarded  grain,  and  the  want  of  capital  among  grain- 
growers,  this  evil,  with  its  dreadful  train  of  consequences,  would 
not  exist. 

*  Les  Tableaux  du  Commerce  Ext^rieur  de  la  France,'  published 
annually  by  the  French  Board  of  Customs,  presents  the  following 
statement  of  exports  and  imports  of  wheat : — 

Yean.  Exports.  Imports. 


1827    

32,793 

59,740 

1828    

65,743 

1,133,970 

1829 

62,133 

1,609,783 

1830 

2,773 

1,936,936 

1831 

97,713   '  

1,050,216 

1832 

40,786 

4,211,306 

1833 

40,624 

5,302 

1834 

52,095 

442 

1835 

35,796 

422 

1836 

37,708 

220,415 

1837 

60,301 

284,896 

1838 

296,673 

89,298 

1839 

452,440 

1,153,273 

1840 

15,719 

2,111.770 

1841 

470,468 

155,786 

1842 

538,312 

555,988 

1843 

94,004 

2,018,257 

1844 

105,234 

2,463,866 

1845 

160,021 

747,513 

1846 

26,852 

4.809.025 

1847 

59,298 

8,846.315 

1848 

996,114 

1.234,471 

1849 

1,504,780 

4,044 

1850 

1,965,994 

685 

7,214,374 

Totals  

34,713,876 
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It  thus  appean  that  in  twenty -four  jrears  France  imported 
more  com  than  she  exp<Mrted  by  27,500,000  hectolitres. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  com  in  France 
presents  a  sad  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  ave- 
rage consumption  of  each  inhabitant  per  annum  in  the  nine  best- 
fed  departments  is  as  follows : — Gers,  3  hectolitres  07  litres ; 
Tam-et-Oaronne,  3  hectolitres  06  litres ;  Calvados,  2  hectolitres 
89  litres ;  Seine-et-Mame,  2  hectolitres  86  litres ;  Bouches-du- 
Rh^ne,  2  hectolitres  86  litres ;  Lot-et-Garonne,  2  hectolitres  84< 
litres ;  Seine,  2  hectolitres  72  litres ;  Seine-Inf^rieure,  2  hecto- 
litres 54  litres ;  Seine-et-Oise,  2  hectolitres  53  litres.  These  nine 
departments  have  together  4,500,000  inhabitanta 

The  departm^its  which  consume  the  least  are  : — Ari^ge,  87 
Utves ;  Allier,  60  litres  ;  Haute- Vienne,  54  litres ;  Morbihan,  50 
litres;  Ardeche,  46  litres ;  Finist^re,  45  litres  ;  Corrfeze,  41  litres ; 
Lo2^r%  31  litres ;  Loire,  26  litres ;  Creuse,  26  litres ;  Haute- 
Loire,  21  litres ;  Cantal,  18  litres.  These  departments  have 
together  a  population  of  more  than  4,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Man  has  formidable  competitors  in  insects  in  regard  to  the 
consumption  of  com.  MM.  Richard  and  Querin-Menneville  laid 
the  following  estimates  of  the  annual  losses  sustained  by  agricul- 
ture in  general  in  France  from  insects  before  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Central  Congress  of  Agricultiu-e.  Nobody  has 
charged  them  with  exaggeration : — *  Annual  damage  to  the 
harvests : — Cereals  :  Never  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  har^•est, 
or  200,000,000  francs,  worth  sometimes  a  fourth,  say  500.000,(H>0 
francs.  Olives :  Never  less  than  a  fourth,  or  6,000,000  francs, 
and  sometimes  of  six  harvests  not  one  is  good.  Vines :  In  the 
two  departments  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone-et-Loire  alone, 
7,000,000  francs/ &c. 

The  annual  average  destmction  of  com  is  estimated  by  the  best 
judges  at  250,000,000  francs,  or  10,000,000  pounds  sterling'.  A 
common  opinion  even  among  intelligent  persons  is  that  while  the 
study  of  insects  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
of  all  the  branches  of  numan  knowledge,  it  is  not  of  any  great 
practical  importance.  These  calculations  give  us  the  means  of 
forming  a  financial  estimate  of  the  importance  of  entomolopcjd 
science  to  a  single  nation.  Without  amnitting  the  troth  of  the 
saying  that  money  is  the  test  of  everything,  entomology  nee<l  not 
shrink  from  it  Lea\nng  out  of  the  estimate  the  injuries  done 
by  insects  to  vines,  vegetables^  forest*s  buildings,  animals,  and 
vestments,  the  waste  they  cause  to  the  great  stajile  of  agriculture 
is  an  afl&iir  of  10,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  means  <lo 
not  exist  of  forming  a  practical  estimate  of  the  annual  rava<res  of 
insects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     The  establishment  of  an 
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cffice  foe  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  has  only  been 
lec^itly  mooted  isi  London ;  but  the  famine  in  Ireland  in  1845 
kaA  been  tcaeed  io  the  ravages  of  a  single  insect,  and  there  cannot 
ke  a  doubt  thftt  the  practical  importance  of  entomological  science 
to  the  Biitij^  Empire  is  even  proportionately  greater  than  it  is  to 
file  interests  <^  France. 

PiffeeeBces  proportionately  small  in  the  harvests  produce  great 
increases  in  the  price  of  grain.  Panic,  probably  the  worst  oiP 
kumaA  iUsy  plays  its  usual  disastrous  part  in  augmenting  and 
ereatij^  the  very  evils  it  fears — 

'  Starting  back,  he  knows  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made/ 

Frendi.  statistics  furnish  curious  particulars  of  the  effects  of 
deficiencies  in  raising  prices.  In  181 6  the  harvest  was  deficient 
by  an  eighth^  and  the  price  was  trebled  ;  and  a  tenth  was  deficient 
JML 1847,  and  the  price  was  trebled. 

M.  Delamarre,  on  what  grounds  he  does  not  state,  makes  the 
fidlowing  curious  estimate  of  the  annual  consumption  of  com  in 
France  for  each  inhabitant.  '  Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century  the 
annual  consumption  of  com  by  each  inhabitant  appears  to  have 
been  six  hectolitres ;  during  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
reduced  to  four  hectolitres  per  head,  and  at  present  it  is  not  more 
than  three  hectolitres.'  Meat,  fish,  game,  vegetables,  fruits  in 
constantly  increasing  varieties  and  quantities  have  taken  the 
place  of  bread  in  the  nourishment  of  human  beings  in  modem 
society.  Now-a-days,  probably  the  richest  and  most  luxurious 
men  eat  least  bread. 

In  his  efforts  to  show  the  importance  of  the  consumption  of 
com  bv  insects,  M.  Delamarre  states  it  in  different  forms.  In  a 
year  they  destroy  as  much  as  all  the  French  eat  in  five  weeks ; 
and  two  species  alone  devour,  annually,  more  than  three  millions 
of  men.  If  the  com  destroyed  by  insects  every  year  in  France 
were  placed  upon  single-horse  carts,  the  string  would  be  as  long 
as  a  tenth  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

In  this  article,  we  do  not  employ  the  word  insect  in  the  wide 
popular  sense  of  every  little  noxious  animal  as  the  farmers  use 
it,  including  in  it  even  such  moUusks  as  slugs,  nor  in  the  way  it 
is  employed  by  Linnaeus,  to  signify  aU  animals  formed  in  seg- 
ments or  sections.  Modem  usage  applies  the  word  insect  to 
littie  animals  whose  bodies  are  formed  by  rings  or  sections, 
and  who  have  six  feet.  Their  life  is  passed  in  four  different 
states, — the  state  of  eggs,  of  worms,  caterpillars,  or  larves,  the 
state  of  nymphs  or  chrysalides,  and  the  state  of  imago,  or  perfect 
insects.  The  females  lay  the  young  in  the  state  or  form  of  eggs. 
They  have  ordinarily  two  or  four  wings,  and  two  little  horns  or 
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feelers,  called  antennae,  before  the  head.  The  apparatus  of  the 
mouth  is  the  same  in  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  although 
assuming  the  widely  diflferent  forms  of  jaws  for  mastication,  lances 
for  piercing,  and  tromps  for  suction.  Their  growth  takes  place 
in  the  state  of  larves,  and  the  nutrition  of  their  perfect  state  is 
only  taken  to  support  life.  They  enjoy  all  the  five  senses,  and 
are  organized  for  all  the  great  functions  of  life,  respiration,  circu- 
lation, nutrition,  and  generation. 

To  these  uniformities  of  structure  insects  add  a  marvellous 
variety  of  modifications.  They  are  classified  in  orders,  according 
to  the  number  and  forms  of  their  wings.  The  following  table  of 
the  Insect  Orders  has  been  drawn  up  with  great  care  and  labour, 
in  the  hope  of  presenting  the  general  reader  with  a  picture  at 
one  view  of  the  most  curious  division  of  the  animal  world.  The 
tenebrous  and  revolting  nomenclature  which  reigns  in  natural 
history,  and  which  perplexes  the  Greek  scholar  nearly  as  much 
as  other  people,  is  retained  ;  but  we  have  stated  what  it  pretends 
to  tell  in  English  words,  and  cited  examples  of  the  insects  under 


their 

popular  names ; — 

INSECT   ORDERS. 

! 

NAMES. 

^ 

i 

SclentUlc. 

Descriptive. 

ropular. 

j 

Coleoptcn.      Shield-wings. 

Beetles.      ^ 

Without    ' 

With  hind  ^ 

^       1 

1 

chaffers, 

anal  nippers. 

wingH  fukied 

! 

lady -birds, 
dcMtth-wstch, 

cross  wiv. 

• 

1 

1 

t 

glow- worm, 
hpaniffh-flj, 

With 

With  distinct 

. 

clytcr^. 

hind  wiuiTB. 

•ex  ton- beetle, 

c* 

a 

Ac. 

With 

5 

DermAptera.       Skin-wing*. 

Earwigs. 

anal  nippers. 

a 

Orthopt«r».    Straight-wings. 

With  hind 

. 

•* 

5 

locusts,  cricketa, 

wings  folded 

r- 

{cockroaches,  Ac. 

> 

lengthwise. 

i 

ThyMUBopt^ra.  Dancing- wings. 

! 

1 

^ 

With  nidi- 

mentary 

ainijni. 

Without 
clrteri. 

Neuropiera.       Lace-wings. 

Dragon- flies. 

>•  With  relicu- 

'^ 

white  ants,  Ac. 

lated  win^«. 

# 

^ 

"Bjntwypicn.     Veiu-wings. 

Bees,  waups, 

With  rrined 

^ 

ants,  Ac. 

J 

wings.       J 

With  nidi- 

f 

8trepdpt«n.  '  Fan  or  pirated 

nirnlarv 

■r 

• 

win^s. 

J 

hind  wiii^ 

1 

r 

i 

Diptcra.           Two-wings. 

Honseflies, 

gnats,  crane> 

flies,  Ac. 

^ 

Two  wingn 
unl  V . 

> 

Lepidopt«ra. 

Scaly- wings. 

Butt<Tfliea, 

Wins*  with 

'      moths,  Ac. 

•rslei. 

* 

Hemiptera. 

Half- wings. 

Bugs,  iilant- 

Members  entirt-lv  nu.le. 

Four 

^ 

L 

a 

buKs,  bltghts.    1                       or 

hop-flies.        hind  aings  withhalf-shieUl*.  ^ 
Fleas.          I      Witbmit  apnarrnt  wing^. 
'i           Lice.           'Alxloraen    witiMMit    ap^trn- 

aings. 

^ 
V 

3 

Nude  «»:inr«- 

3 

Apbamptera.  i  Hiddm-wings. 
Faraartca.     .Paraaitr*  (neai 

1 

> 

X 

1        brrad). 

1                     dagea 

Thyaaooora. 

j  Dancing -tails. 

Abdomen  wit 

h  api>endajre«  - 

- 
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Reference  to  this  table  will  spare  us  many  repetitions  in  the 
brief  mention  we  propose  to  mal^e  of  the  insects  most  injurious 
to  the  cereal  and  leguminous  plants.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
present  the  insects  which  injure  woods,  plantations,  cattle,  and 
human  beings,  we  shall  only  enumerate  the  more  important  of 
the  insect  enemies  of  the  herbaceous  plants  in  the  fields. 

A  little  coleoptera  or  shield-wing,  of  the  kind  called  curculid 
by  Linnaeus,  occupies  a  bad  pre-eminence  among  the  destroyers 
oi  the  vegetable  food  of  man.  The  French  call  this  beetle,  when 
a  larve,  the  'calandre,'  and  when  an  imago,  the  'charan<;on' — 
Calandra  granaria — ^and  in  both  states  it  devours  the  com.  Every 
larve  devours  a  grain.  The  mother  deposits  an  egg  in  the  grain,  and 
the  larve  feeds  upon  the  flour  inside  until  nothing  remains  except 
the  husk.  The  larve  leaves  it,  metamorphosed  from  a  worm  to  a 
beetle,  and  ready  to  multiply  |ts  kind  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Of  this  insect,  it  has  been  said  there  arc  as  many  as  six  hundred 
different  kinds.  A  generation  passes  through  all  its  changes  in 
fifty  days  in  the  environs  of  Taris,  and  in  thirty  in  those  of 
Marseilles,  where  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  pair  has 
produced  6000  individuals  during  a  season.  Sometimes,  all  the 
grain  in  a  granary  is  devoured,  and  nothing  left  except  the  chaff. 
5lie  insect  enjoys  a  most  tenacious  vitality.  It  has  been  known 
to  live  and  multiply  several  years  under  a  coating  of  mastic  and 
plaster,  by  which  the  farmer  flattered  himself  he  had  rid  his 
granary  or  barn  of  them  for  ever. 

These  enemies  of  man  have  been  hitherto  combated  in  three 
ways, — by  lowering  the  temperature  of  granaries,  by  turning  the 
corn,  and  by  strong  odours.  They  dislike  the  smell  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts.  The  eggs  cannot  become  larves  at  a  temperature  of 
less  than  eight  degrees  Reaumur.  By  keeping  the  granaries 
under  this  degree  of  heat,  as  far  as  practicable,  combined  with 
avoiding  humidity,  the  larves  are  destroyed  in  the  eggs.  The 
GrenierS'Vallery  are  large  turning  cylinders,  which  have  been 
invented  to  put  to  flight  these  little  beetles  or  weevils.  The 
cylinder  is  divided  into  chambers,  with  apertures,  through  which 
the  insects  may  escape  and  fly  away. 

Saperda  tenuis  is  another  coleoptera  or  shield-wing  which 
destroys  the  corn.  It  often  destroys  a  sixth,  a  fifth,  or  even  a 
fourth  of  the  harvest.  A  single  female  will  depose  an  egg  in 
each  of  two  hundred  stalks  of  com.  The  Saperda  tenuis  appears 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  wheat  is  in  flower.  The  female 
pierces  a  little  hole  near  the  ear,  in  which  she  lays  her  egg,  which 
descends  or  falls  down  to  the  first  knot  of  the  stalk.  A  little 
worm  or  larve  is  soon  developed,  which  eats  the  inside,  leaAing 
nothing  but  the  epiderm.  The  ear  thus  cut  off  from  the  sap 
remains  empty,  and  drying  as  the  other  ears  ripen,  falls  before 
N.s. — VOL.  VIII.  M 
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the  first  puflf  of  wind.  The  earless  stalks  remain  upright  and 
conspicuous  among  the  bending  com ;  and  the  French  farmers 
call  them  aiguiUons  or  spears ;  saying  they  have  been  made  speai-s 
of,  and  name  the  insect  the  aiguiUonnier,  or  spearmaker.  The 
Wve,  after  having  weakened  the  stalk  at  the  ear,  gnaws  through 
the  knots  and  lodges  itself  a  little  above  the  soU,  lying  snugly 
all  winter,  concealed  amidst  the  remains  of  its  food.  Before  the 
com  is  ripe  and  the  harvest  begun,  the  larve  is  full  grown  and  in 
his  winter  quarters.  In  the  beginning  of  the  June  of  the  following 
year  the  Saperda  tenuis  changes  into  a  nymph  or  chrysalide,  and 
m  a  few  more  days  the  perfect  insect  is  hatcned,  and  eats  its  way 
out  of  the  tube  with  its  teeth  or  mandibules,  and  in  turn  propa- 
gates the  generations  and  perpetuates  the  ravages  of  its  kind. 

Humidity  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  this  larve.  It 
can  support  great  cold,  and  live  two  years  in  the  straw  without 
its  metamorphoses,  but  dryness  kills  it  When  the  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats  infected  with  it  is  cut  close  to  the  ground,  it  disappears. 
Burning  the  stubble  is  a  still  better  remedy.  M.  Mac(|uart  says 
the  aiguiUonnier  is  not  met  with  in  the  Departement  dn  Nord^ 
probably  because  the  com  is  cut  short  and  the  fields  ploughed 
after  the  taking  in  of  the  harvest 

M.  Macquart,  who  is  a  distinguished  entomologist,  mentions 
several  other  beetles  which  injure  corn.  21abrus  inflatus,  Amara 
trivialis,  familiaris,  communis,  tricuspidata,  &c.  These  carabes, 
although  they  are  reputed  to  be  camassiers,  and  when  they 
cannot  get  vegetable  food  do  destroy  each  other,  are  known, 
when  larves,  to  devour  the  roots,  and,  when  imago,  to  eat  the 
ears  of  com.  M.  Qermar  has  made  known  the  larve  of  Zabrus 
gibbus,  which  conceals  itself  in  the  earth  during  the  day,  and 
comes  forth  at  night  to  eat  barley  and  wheat.  Ihe  female  lays 
a  great  number  of  eggs  upon  the  stalks  of  the  graminous 
plants,  and  causes  considerable  havoc.  The  coleoptera  of  the 
genus  amara  also  leave  their  retreats  under  stones,  moss,  and 
grass,  and  feed  upon  com  during  the  night. 

Prior  to  passing  firom  the  shield-wings  to  the  dust-wings,  from 
the  beetles  to  the  butterflies,  or  from  the  coleoptera  to  the 
lepidoptera,  in  scientific  language,  we  must  make  our  brief  notes 
less  imperfect  than  they  are  by  noticing  the  Elater  (agriliis) 
aegetia  The  larves  of  this  beetle  are  long,  straight,  yellowish, 
and  hard.  They  mine  underground,  and  by  eating  their  roots 
destroy  the  planta  After  a  severe  winter  their  ravages  are  often 
considerable  in  the  month  of  April.  A  kind  of  cake,  called  dea 
iouiiecnix  de  camel ine,  i)oimded  into  powder  and  scatt4*red  ujjon 
the  parts  of  the  fields  where  their  devastations  have  begun,  is 
said  to  protect  the  com  from  their  ravages.  The  insect  ought 
also  to  be  attacked  in  its  winged  state,  and  before  it  has  had 
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time  to  lay  its  eggs.    From  some  unknown  cause  the  elater  never 
attacks  a  field  more  than  partially. 

Chrysomela  cerealis  is  another  coleoptera  which  is  destructive 
to  the  com.  It  is  green  and  gold  in  colour,  and  small  and  oval 
in  shape. 

The  shields  of  the  coleoptera  rival  the  metals  and  gems  in 
their  lustrous  splendour,  and  the  brilliant  dust  upon  the  wings  of 
the  lepidoptera  is  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  colouring  matter 
of  flowers ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  orders  furnishes  the  most  formidable  rivals  to  mankind  in 
the  consumption  of  the  gramineea  Com  is  destroyed  by  moth& 
There  is  a  moth  very  little  different  from  the  moth  with  which 
everybody  is  familiar  as  the  enemy  of  every  wardrobe,  which  haa 
«amed  for  itself  the  title  of  the  Terrible  !  The  type  of  the  species 
is  Tiriea  peUioTieUa,  or  the  fur-moth.  Few  men  can  have  failed 
to  witness,  probably  with  more  amusement  than  sympathy,  the 
expression,  upon  a  maternal  or  conjugal  face,  of  annoyance  and 
di^ppointment,  when  a  carefully  locked-up  muflF,  victorine,  or 
cape  of  sable  fur,  has  been  displayed  completely  moth  eaten. 
But  a  kindred  species,  the  Tinea  granella,  is  a  more  formidable 
destroyer.  This  moth  is  more  known  in  England  than  in  France. 
It  flies  by  night,  and  is  of  a  yellowish-wldte  colour,  with  dark 
spots  upon  the  upper  winga  The  Tinea  granella  ties  together, 
with  silken  threads,  which  it  spins,  a  little  heap  of  com,  and 
leaves  itself  a  passage  by  which  it  goes  out  to  eat  the  grain. 
When  there  are  many  of  these  insects  in  a  granary,  the  surface 
of  the  corn  is  seen  tied  together  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  three 
inches.  The  grains  attacked  by  the  Tinea  being  at  the  top  are 
easily  removed ;  and  when  the  granary  is  once  cleared  of  them, 
it  ought  to  be  closed  with  canvas  frames  over  the  windows. 

Bvtialia  cerealella,  Dup.,  or  alucite  des  grains,  is  the  lepi- 
doptera of  which  the  French  speak  as  the  Terrible  !  Every  year 
a  formidable  competitor  with  man  in  the  struggle  for  the  bread 
of  life,  this  insect  made  itself  for  ever  memorable  by  causing  a 
frightful  famine  at  Angoumois,  in  1760.  It  is  of  the  genus 
phalena  Duhamel  and  Tillet  observed  it  at  this  epoch  with 
great  care ;  and  their  description  of  it  is  full  of  curious  details. 
It  lives  successively  in  the  forms  of  egg,  larve,  chrysalide,  and 
imago.  Tillet  says  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  ears 
of  wheat,  in  little  packets  of  three,  four,  or  six  at  a  time,  and  in 
all  to  the  number  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  ninety.  They  are 
laid  between  the  grains,  and  quite  near  where  the  grains  are 
attached  to  the  straw  or  stalk.  The  eggs  are  very  small.  They 
might  be  passed  through  the  hole  made  by  the  finest  needle  in  a 
sheet  of  paper.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  from  four  to  six  days 
after  they  are  laid.     When  it  comes  out  of  the  egg,  the  larve  ia 
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about  tbe  thickness  of  a  hair.  Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  knows 
how  to  penetrate  the  grain,  tearing  the  husk  and  throwing  it 
upon  all  sides  in  extremely  fine  particles,  until  it  succeeds  iu 
reaching  the  farinaceous  substance  which  serves  it  as  an  aliment. 
A  minute  heap  of  husks  alone  betrays  the  opening  of  the  hole 
of  the  caterpillar  of  the  alucite  in  the  grain.  Many  young  larvos 
perish  for  want  of  the  strength  necessary  to  tear  the  husk  and 
penetrate  the  grain.  The  young  larves,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Reaumur,  sometimes  devour  each  other,  or  have  mortal 
battles  among  themselves.  There  is  never  more  than  one  larve 
in  a  grain.  Duhamel  and  Tillet  have  sometimes  seen  three  or 
four  caterpillars  dead  upon  a  grain,  of  which  one,  doubtless  the 
victor  and  the  strongest,  had  taken  possession.  Upon  opening  a 
grain  containing  an  undeveloped  larve,  Duhamel  and  Tillet  found 
much  flour,  while  in  the  grain  of  the  fully  developed  larve  there 
waa  not  enough  of  farinaceous  matter  left  to  whiten  the  water  in 
which  the  husk  was  broken.  When  these  husks  are  presented 
to  pigs  they  refuse  to  touch  them.  The  fully  developed  lar\^e  is 
only  two  lines  long,  and  it  is  about  half  the  size  altogether  of 
the  grain  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The  body  is  smooth  and  quite 
white,  and  it  has  sixteen  feet,  which  are  scarcely  discoverable 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

The  alucite  exhibits  a  curious  phenomenon  of  instinct.  As 
if  it  foresaw  that  in  a  perfect  state  it  would  not  possess  the 
instruments  necessary  to  cut  through  the  husk  of  the  grain  in 
which  it  lives,  the  larve  makes  for  itself  a  trap-door,  by  which  it 
may  emerge  when  grown  into  a  moth.  This  trap-<loor  is  dis- 
cernible, because  it  is  whiter  than  the  rest  of  the  husk,  and  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  small  pin.  Duhamel  and  Tillet 
on  lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  trap  could  see  the  chrysalide  within 
the  hole.  Prior  to  transforming  itself,  the  lar^'e  makes  in  the 
grain  a  little  chamber  to  receive  and  separate  from  it  its  excre- 
ments. 

'  When  the  insect  is  perfectly  formed  it  leaves  the  grain  by  the 
trap-door.  The  newly  developed  moth  is  sometimes  so  vigorous 
that  it  starts  upon  its  first  flight  with  the  husk  adhering  to  it  in 
which  it  was  nourished,  develoi>ed,  and  sheltered. 

Fifty  days  suffice  for  the  circle  of  the  existence  of  the  alucitt . 
Several  generations  pass  through  this  circle  during  a  season,  and 
especially  in  dry  and  wann  seasons. 

The  moth  lays  her  eggs  as  readily  ujK>n  the  ears  of  corn  in  the 
bams  as  upon  those  which  are  rij)ening  in  the  fi«*lds.  In  tht* 
barns  all  seasons  are  alike.  When  the  giain  is  infected  it  heat.s, 
and  this  warmth  is  very  favourable  to  the  hatching  of  the  e^«:s, 
tbe  growth  of  the  caterpillars,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  moths. 
Jt  is  not  all  rare  to  see  moths  coming  out  of  a  heap  of  giain  all 
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the  season  until  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  and  to  find  in  the 
grains  at  the  same  time  larves  and  chrysalides  during  the  whole 
of  winter. 

The  alucites  lay  their  eggs  in  autumn  in  the  bams,  and  in 
the  spring  in  the  fields.  The  moths  of  spring  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  leave  the  barns  in  the  evening  for  the  fields, 
searching  for  a  more  succulent  nurture  for  their  offspring  than 
the  bams  contain.  The  summer  flights  of  moths  multiply  and  lay 
in  the  bams.  They  seem  to  know  that  there  is  not  then  any 
grain  in  the  fields  suitable  for  them.  The  spring  flight,  on  the 
contrary,  force  their  way  through  the  crevices,  or  fly  through  the 
wmdows  of  the  bams  and  granaries  in  great  numbers,  and  lay 
their  eggs  upon  the  ears  of  the  green  com.  M.  Milne  Edwards 
exhibits  to  his  class  upon  entomology  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
a  glass  vase  full  of  grains  of  wheat  infected  with  the  alucites,  and 
covered  with  a  gauze,  which  prevents  their  escape  while  admitting 
the  air.  A  more  curious  scene  of  insect  life  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  conceive.  The  moths  fly  about  in  the  vase,  or  push  about 
through  the  interstices  of  the  grains,  in  the  most  agile  and  won- 
derful way.  Eggs,  larves,  chiysalides,  and  moths  are  all  to  be 
seen  at  once,  and  the  active  life  and  various  flirtations  of  the 
perfect  insects  in  the  brief  joys  of  their  existence  afford  perpetual 
amusement  to  the  observer. 

Dr.  Harpin,  a  member  of  the  Conseil-Qeneral  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre,  says — *  In  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  departments 
in  the  middle  and  south  of  France,  where  com  is  the  staple 
culture,  the  standing  wheat  and  rye  are  attacked  prior  to  their 
maturity  by  myriads  of  alucites,  the  larves  of  which  are  lodged 
in  the  farinaceous  substance  of  the  grain,  which  they  replace  with 
their  excrements.  The  insects  pass  through  their  various  trans- 
formations within  the  protecting  envelope  of  the  grain.  When 
harvest  comes,  a  fourth  or  a  third,  and  sometimes  more  of  the 
cars  are  entirely  devoured.  Most  of  the  other  grains,  although 
apparently  intact,  contain  the  germs  of  the  destructive  insect. 
These  larves  are  so  numerous,  that  when  a  handful  of  grain  or 
ears  is  squeezed,  a  white  and  viscous  fluid  issues  out,  which  is 
composed  of  the  bodies  of  the  crushed  insects.  The  crushed  husks 
remain  flat  and  empty,  and  agglomerate  together  as  if  they  had 
been  wetted.  The  ravages  of  the  alucites  in  the  granaries  and 
barns  reach  such  a  point,  that  if  the  threshing  and  grinding  is 
delayed  a  few  months,  three-fourths,  and  sometimes  seven-eighths 
of  the  harvest  are  lost.  The  bread  made  of  such  com,  especially 
when  it  is  not  sufficiently  sifted,  contains  the  remains  of  the  bodies 
and  excrements  of  the  insects.  It  has  a  disagreeable  and  dis- 
gusting taste,  which  catches  the  throat.  This  bread  does  not  adhere 
•together,  but  separates  in  water  as  easily  as  a  lump  of  earth. 
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An  epidemic  malady  in  the  throat,  of  a  very  dangerous  description, 
which  had  reigned  of  late  years  in  the  countries  ravaged  by  the 
alucite,  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  this  most  unwholesome  bread/ 

Among  the  insects  which  injure  the  growing  cereals  is  a  tiy 
with  fomr  wings,  called  Cephus  pygmea.  It  is  a  hymenoptera, 
having  wings,  which  appear  to  be  veined  hke  those  of  wasps  and 
bees.  It  frequently  commits  considerable  ravages  upon  the  wheat 
and  rye»  With  a  little  saw,  which  it  carries  at  the  end  of  it^ 
body,  it  cuts  a  little  hole  in  a  stalk  of  com  in  the  month  of  ilay, 
and  inserts  an  egg  in  the  stalk.  The  larve  nourishes  itself  u]x>n 
the  pith  of  the  plant.  Cutting  through  the  partitions  or  knots, 
it  descends  towards  the  soil  in  the  stalk  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
harvest  A  short  distance  above  the  ground  the  larve  cuts  the 
straw  circularly  inside,  into  the  form  of  a  sort  of  spiral  staircase, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  it  passes  the  winter,  enveloped  in  a  web 
of  silk.  In  the  following  April  it  becomes  a  chrysalide,  and  soon 
after  a  fly.  The  stalks  of  wheat  or  rye  infected  with  tlie  ce])hus 
pygmea  become  white  and  straight  a  week  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  harvest  While  the  other  plants  are  green  and  bending  with 
their  load,  they  are  erect  and  empty,  or  bear  only  a  few  shrivelled 
grains.  Weakened  by  the  circular  gallery  in  the  pith,  the  stalk 
breaks  before  the  first  puff  of  wind.  Sometimes  this  devastation 
goes  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  field  appears  as  if  it  had  been 
trodden  down  by  a  pack  of  hounds  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 

The  larves  of  the  cephus  are  destroyed  by  turning  over  the  soil 
of  the  fields  several  times,  or  bv  burning  the  stubble.  In  the 
north  of  France  the  farmers  find  from  experience,  and  from  the 
traditions  of  their  forefiEithers,  that  early  sown  com  is  more 
exposed  to  injury  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  than  is  cum 
which  has  been  sown  late  in  the  season.  Probably  this  is  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  late  sown  com  is  not  advanced  enough 
at  the  time  when  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  to  receive  them, 
and  she  is  consequently  forced  to  lay  them  upon  plant^>  less 
agreeable  to  the  larves,  m  which  they  perish  for  want  of  suitable 
shelter  and  food.  The  acciu^te  observation  of  the  periodic 
phenomena  of  insect  life  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capabla  However,  the  experience  of  Bntish  fanners 
in  regard  to  tne  turnip  fly,  demonstrates  what  good  may  be  done 
to  science  and  to  agriculture  by  modest  observers,  who  will  only 
observe  accurately,  and  record  exactly  the  dav  and  the  hour,  in 
successive  years  and  various  localities,  in  which  they  have  seen 
the  smallest  insects  pass  through  the  pha.ses  of  their  live& 

Ttie  chlorops  is  a  little  yellow  moth,  with  black  8tri]>es  u{>on 
the  back,  which  appears  in  autumn.  It  is  a  fonuidable  destroyer, 
from  its  great  numbers.  Each  female  lays  an  eg<r  upon  a  single 
stalk  of  wheat  or  rye.     She  cuts  out  a  hole  at  the  side  of  the 
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stalk  frcmi  the  ear  to  the  knot,  making  a  paasage  between  the 
stalk  and  the  first  enveloping  lea£  The  eai*  is  prevented  from 
leaving  its  sheath,  and  no  nourishment  reaches  it.  There  are  a 
Tariety  of  cldorops,  but  the  most  common  which  attacks  the  green 
com  is  yeUow,  with  a  black  triangle  upon  the  head,  and  five 
unequal  black  stripes  up<Hi  the  upper  wings.  M.  Macquart  says 
it  is  the  larve,  and  not  tJie  female,  which  first  cuts  into  the  stalk. 
The  eggs  are  deposited,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  sap 
alimented  by  the  roots  continues  the  growth;  but  not  being  ahk 
to  push  up  the  stalk  thickens  the  leaves,  in  the  midst  of  whick 
the  larve  passes  the  winter.  The  plant,  say  the  French  cul- 
tivators, is,  when  in  this  state,  in  breeches,  or  like  a  leek.  It 
remains  in  this  state  until  the  month  of  llllarch,  when  it  fades  and 
<lies.  About  the  same  time  the  larves  become  chrysalides,  and 
in  May  they  become  moths.  The  females  of  the  second  genefir 
tion  lay  in  June.  But  as  they  find  the  rye  already  hard  and  dry, 
they  attack  at  this  time  the  wheat  solely.  They  depose  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ear,  before  it  can  disengage  itself  from  the  leaf 
-wfaidi  serves  it  as  a  hood.  A  few  days  sdfterwards  the  larve  has 
completed  the  passage  which  it  makes  for  itself;  a  little  longer, 
and  it  is  achrysalide;  and  in  August  the  perfect  moths  wing  thdur 
flight  The  plants  attacked  remain  green  when  their  comr 
panions  are  j^ow ;  and  it  is  only  upon  the  side  opposite  the  hole 
of  the  clilorops  that  the  ear  produces  a  few  shrivelled  graina 
Towards  the  side  of  the  ear  attacked,  it  is  entirely  abortive. 

The  moths  of  August  lay  their  eggs  in  September  upon  the 
new-sown  wheat  or  rye.  The  chlorops  thus  destroys  the  grain 
twice  a  year.  It  was  in  Sweden,  in  1778,  that  the  chlorops  first 
distinguished  themselves ;  they  committed  considerable  ravages 
in  France  in  1812,  and  in  1829  they  destroyed,  it  was  calculated, 
a  seventieth  part  of  the  harvest  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  M. 
Ouerin-Menneville,  in  his  *  Essai  sur  les  Insectes,'  reports  the 
following  fact : — *  M.  Wage,  of  Warsaw,  said,  in  1827,  the  roof 
of  a  glasshouse,  about  fifteen  yards  long  and  twelve  broad, 
was  entirely  covered  by  myriads  of  chlorops,  which  were  killed 
every  day,  and  every  day  renewed.  Wishing  to  count  their 
numbers,  he  found  that  there  were  1 56  of  them  in  a  square  inch. 
As  the  roof  contained  115,200  square  inches,  it  followed  that 
there  were  about  18,000,000  of  insects,  and  as  they  were  daily 
massacred  and  daily  renewed,  during  ten  days,  there  must  have 
been  180,000,000  of  them.  In  how  many  graminous  plants 
must  they  have  deposited  their  eggs  prior  to  perishing  in  this 
way  r 

Several  other  insects  attack  the  com  in  different  countries. 
Oecidomyia  cereahs,  Bremi,  has  caused  considerable  damage  in 
Baden-J^den,  in  Hungary,  and  Carinthia.  Cecydomia  destructor 
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has  caused .  famine  several  times  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Cecydomia  tritici  has  often  caused  dearths 
in  different  nations  of  continental  Europe.  This  little  fly  is 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  feelers  as  long  as  its  whole 
body.  The  Americans  call  the  Cecydomia  destructor  the 
Hessian  fly,  because  they  believe  it  was  brought  over  to  their 
continent  by  the  Hessians  in  the  British  service,  in  the  straw  for 
their  horses,  during  the  War  of  Independence.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  at  the  insertions  of  the  leaves 
of  the  wheat 

The  rioctua  segetis,  when  a  larve,  eats  the  roots  of  the  corn 
in  winter.  PyraXis  secalis  attaches  itself  to  the  stalk  and  gnaws 
it  The  larve  of  Noctua  ochrolcnca,  Hubner,  eats  the  growing 
pith ;  and  myriads,  in  harvest  time  especially,  of  Pltysaphus 
obscurtis,  Miller,  feed  upon  the  grain. 

With  two  general  remarks,  we  conclude  a  paper  in  which  we 
have  tried  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader,  rather 
than  satisfy  the  questions  of  the  man  of  science.  The  application 
of  entomology  to  agriculture,  at  which  Audouin,  Ratzbourg,  and 
others  have  laboured,  promises  very  valuable  results.  Exact 
calendars  of  the  epochs  m  the  lives  of  the  noxious  insects  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  to  farmers,  and  every  man  who  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes,  and  pen  and  ink,  can  assist  in  the  preparation  of  these 
calendars.  Probably,  they  will  ultimately  have  to  be  combined 
with  meteorological  and  botanical  observations,  before  they  can 
enable  man  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  battle  he  wages  with 
insects  for  the  bread  of  life. 

We  have  hazarded  an  innovation  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
insect  orders.  The  terminology  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the 
object  of  universal  complaint  The  authors  of  dictionaries  find 
the  etymologies  difficult  uot  merely  because  the^  appertain  to 
nearly  all  languages  and  dialects,  ancient  and  modern,  but 
because  these  apparently  learned  terms  have  often  been  combined 
by  ignorance  and  caprice.  Professors  of  Natural  Hist  or}',  when 
addressing  young  men  with  heads  full  of  Greek,  are  obligeil  to 
tell  them  they  are  to  forget  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.^, 
and  find  out  what  the  naturalists  intended  them  to  signify.  We 
have  made  a  first  attempt  to  place  by  the  side  of  the  scientific 
terms  what  we  suppose  they  were  intended  to  signify  in  ilie 
English  tongue.  If  the  puLhc  should  approve  the  attempt,  more 
successful  efforts  may  follow,  and  tlie  result  can  scarcely  fail  to 
make  the  first  steps  towards  the  natural  science  less  diflicult  and 
dry  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  T\\e  days  are  long  gone 
by  in  which  the  Latin  served  the  learned  men  of  Europe  as  a 
sort  of  universal  language.  In  addition  to  I^^itin  and  Greek,  iJie 
new  generation  of  naturalists  are  expecteil  to  be  able  to  exj)ress 
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themselves  in  three  or  four  of  the  modern  languages,  especially 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  If  the  nomenclature  of 
science  followed  a  similar  impulse,  and  the  great  classificationis 
were  expressed  in  words  compounded  from  the  roots  of  the  living 
languages,  the  aavana  would  be  saved  much  painful  labour,  and 
the  gena  du  Tnonde  would  escape  many  barbarous  sounds 
and  revolting  difficulties. 


Art.  III. — Ni^ht  and  the  Soul,    A  Dramatic  Poem.     By  J.  Stanyan 
Bigg.     London :  Groombridge  &  Sons.     1854. 

2.  Zeno  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Italian  War,  and  other  Poems,     To  which  are 

added,  Translations  from  Modem  German  Poetry^     By  James  D. 
Horrocks.     London :  John  Chapman.     1854. 

3.  Janus,  Lake  Sonnets,    Sfc,  and  other  Poems,     By  David  Holt. 

London :  William  Pickering.    1853. 

4.  Sofujfs  of  the  Present,     London :  Clarke,  Beeton,  &  Co. 

5.  Morbida ;  or.  Passion  Past ;  and  other  Poems,    From  the  Cymric 

and  other  sources.     London :  Samiders  &  Otley.     1854. 

6.  A  Poe€s  Children,    By  Patrick  Scott.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

1854. 

This  utilitarian  age  seems  to  supply  a  hungry  and  barren  soil 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  Horace  pro- 
scribes even  a  proficiency  in  the  pence  table  and  in  the  mysteries 
of  weights  and  measures  as  fatal  to  the  production  of  poetry 
which  is  destined  to  live.  What  he  would  have  written  on  this 
matter  had  he  lived  in  London  in  the  year  of  grace  1854,  instead 
of  having  flourished  at  Rome  about  the  time  of  the  Advent, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  A  commercial  spirit,  of  which  he  never 
dreamed,  has  now  pervaded  the  community;  and  yet  even  this  has 
not  been  unproductive  of  a  class  of  poets  of  which  the  bards  of 
antiquity  could  necessarily  form  no  conception.  Poetry  is  some- 
times (and  that  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word) 
described  as  creative.  It  cannot  be  absolutely  so.  Like  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  it  can  only  be  imitative  even  in  its 
highest  perfection.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  create,  but  only  to 
combine  ;  and  the  highest  perfection  of  this,  as  of  other  arts,  lies  in 
producing  the  rarest,  the  choicest,  and  the  most  remote  combi- 
nations. Hence  a  school  of  painting  has  arisen  since  the  days 
of  the  ancient  critics,  of  which  the  Dutch  painters  and  our  own 
Hogarth  and  Wilkie  are    examples,  whose  representations  of 
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domestic  interiors^  even  of  a  kitchen,  or  a  larder,  command 
universal  admiration  from  the  mere  truthfulness  and  ingenuity  of 
their  delineation.  And  so,  too,  such  poets  as  Crabbe  (to  mention 
^ne  name  among  many)  have  earned  a  lasting  fame  on  a  similar 

Siindple.  In  both  cases,  the  effect  has  been  produced  by  a 
^ree  and  a  kind  of  civilization  imknown  to  antiquity. 

We  have  said  that  the  present  generation  seems  unproductive 
of  the  highest  order  of  poetry.  It  would  seem  as  if  stirring 
times  could  alone  produce  it  It  was  amidst  the  social  agitati<>iis 
which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  that  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporaries  inaugurated  the  highest  school  of  British 
poetry;  Milton  flourished  during  the  Civil  War;  and  in  the 
Georgian  era,  and  amidst  the  turmoil  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  of  a  mental  and  social  revolution  in  tliis  country,  as  profound 
and  intrinsic,  though  not  so  noisy  and  devastating,  our  ix)etic 
literature  was  illustrated  by  the  convergent  rays  of  Byron  and 
Moore,  of  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Bums,  Shellev,  and  a  tril)o  of 
others,  who  shine  with  feebler  ray  amidst  tlie  wide-spreading 
blaze  of  this  constellation. 

Since  the  times  of  these  great  poets,  strange  changes  have 
passed  on  those  conditions  of  society  which  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  poetry  to  represent  and  embellish.  The  daily  ti>ils 
of  men,  and  wives,  and  maidens,  have  been  superseded  by  what 
would  formerly  have  been  regarded  as  a  magic  mfluence.  Distant 
countries  have  been  brought  into  near  neighbourhood  ;  and  those 
whose  experience  has  been  limited  by  a  ra<lius  of  ten  miles  from 
their  native  village  have  become  the  citizens  of  the  world. 

To  illustrate  so  new  a  condition  of  men  and  mtmners,  there 
must  be  a  new  school  of  poetry,  which  apparently  rist^s  ever 
more  to  depict  and  immortalize  the  evanescent  featurc-s  of  the 
age  which  witnesses  its  birth.  We  seem  just  now,  in  this  respect, 
to  be  in  a  transition  state.  The  thrones  of  the  poetical  oligarchy 
are  empty.  Vacated  by  the  illustrious  bards  we  have  mentiom-d, 
they  await  new  oocupants,  and  society  is  gazing  to  the  orient 
horizon  for  the  forthcoming  men.  Our  limited  vision  only 
descries  the  pioneers  of  the  advancing  force.  In  the  interregnum, 
we  must  take  leave  to  say  that  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureatt*, 
occupies  only  a  vice-regal  chair.  A  disciple  of  the  mystic  schoc»K 
he  must  wait  for  the  intelligent  appreciaticHi  of  the  public  in 
«tamp  with  the  seal  of  validity  the  pajtiality  of  Sir  KoWrt  Pi  ol, 
which  was  greatly  attributable  to  the  absence  of  com])etition.  To 
some  of  his  few  productions  we  must  give  the  tribute  of  our 
admiration ;  they  bear  upon  them  (to  use  the  phni.se  of  Mr. 
Macaulay)  a  hard  enamel,  which  cannot  but  bi*  attractive  to 
every  man  of  taste  ;  but  in  many  of  his  poems,  we  must  houehtly 
confess,  that  we  fail  to  discover  a  meaning,  w  hile  some  of  them 
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appear  to  us  to  be  abeolutely  childish  and  mlly.  He  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  the  fundsonental  error  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
school,  that  everything,  from  a  diadem  to  a  skipping-rope,  is  a 
legitimate  subject  of  poetry.  And  public  taste,  which,  after  all,  we 
venture  to  thmk,  is  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  repudiates  the 
principle. 

The  foremost  British  aspirants,  after  the  laureate,  are  the 
author  of '  Festus,'  the  author  of  the  '  Boman,'  and  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton.  Not  a  few  splendid  courtiers  crowd  aroimd  the 
poetic  thnme,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  a  sovereign  of  song,  but 
as  yet  the  regal  seat  is  vacant  The  works,  the  titles  of  which 
are  prefixed  to  this  article,  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions. There  is  but  one  of  them  which  claims  a  careful  criticism. 
Tins  is  'Night  and  the  SouL'  It  bears  a  signature,  which  is 
most  probably  fictitious,  and  is  designated  a  dramatic  poem, 
although  its  construction  scarcely  justifies  the  title.  It  has 
no  plots,  no  incidents,  and  no  catastrophe,  and  it  exhibits  no 
sorray  of  dramoMe  personoe.  It  sets  at  defiance  the  orthodox 
^  imities,'  and  courteously  leaves  both  place  and  time  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  Its  chief  characters  are  two  enthu- 
siastic youths,  Alexis  and  Ferdinand,  and  two  ladies,  of  whom 
they  are  respectively  enamoured,  CaroUne  and  Flora  The  work 
is  a  series  of  sentimental  dialogues,  in  which  these  are  tiie  diief 
interlocutors.  The  time  is  almost  invariably  night,  and  the 
imagery  mainly  drawn,  and  that  with  great  variety  and  beauty, 
from  nocturnal  phenomena. 

It  is,  however,  half  the  duty  of  a  critic  to  find  fault,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  *  the  gentle  craft,'  we  cannot  but  note  an  over- 
strained and  pretensive  style  of  dialogue,  a  kind  of  self-sentience, 
as  if  each  speaker  was  striving  to  do  his  best,  and  conscious  of 
his  own  eloquence.  Any  one  who  compares  the  soliloquies  of 
Byron's  *  Manfred'  with  these  conversations,  will  clearly  perceive 
our  meaning.  He  will  be  reminded  of  the  poetic  contests  of 
Virgirs  *  Eclogues,'  and,  perhaps  sympathetically  wearied  with  the 
strife,  will  be  inclined  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  that  poet: — 

*  Claudite  jam  rivos,  pueri  ;  sat  prata  biberunt.' 

Notwithstanding  this  exception,  however,  there  is  much  of 
vigour  and  beauty,  both  of  thought  and  expression  in  the  poem 
before  us;  and  if,  as  we  suspect,  the  author  is  a  young  man,  he 
is  likely  to  win  a  more  than  respectable  position  as  a  poet  We 
have  already  said  that  this  poem  contains  no  plot  to  narrate,  and 
he  therefore  deserves  a  larger  tribute  of  praise  for  having  pro- 
duced an  interesting  drama  which  is  intentionaliy  destitute  of 
that  attractive  element  Some  of  the  more  scattered  passages 
4d<me  can  be  presented  to  the  reader,  but  these  indicate  po^ic 
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genius  in  no  small  degree.     The  first  we  will  quote  is  illustrative 
of  the  uses  of  adversity,  and  is  as  follows: — 

* The  soul  that  hath  not  sorrowed 

Knows  neither  its  own  weakness  nor  its  strength  j 

Sorrow  reveals  heaven  to  us ;  for  our  souls 

Hang  in  the  infinite  like  sun-dyed  glohes, 

On  which  the  time-rays  of  the  present  play ; 

But  ever  and  anon  a  shadow  comes 

Over  and  on  them,  cast  forth  from  their  thrones 

In  the  great  ^orld  to  come,  when  a  bright  8en^)h 

Glides  like  a  glow  behind  them.     And  our  woes 

Are  like  the  moon  reversed,  the  broad  bright  disk 

Turned  heavenwards — the  dark  side  towards  us, 

Till  God,  in  his  great  mercy  turns  them  round. 

And  rolls  them,  mth  a  wise  and  gentle  hand, 

Into  the  dim  horizon  of  the  past, 

To  bless  us  with  their  smile  of  tearful  lustre.' — p.  13. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  had  Byron's  poem  of  '  Manfred' 
continually  in  his  view,  and  he  represents  a  number  of  spirits 
exercising  their  baleful  influence  on  Alexis,  and  subjecting  his 
sensitive  mind  to  a  sharp  and  terrible  ordeal.  Tliis  is  introduced 
by  a  kind  of  incantation,  of  which  the  following  is  the  com- 
mencement:— 

'Spibits  of  Dabk^ess  all. 
'  Sisters,  sisters,  gather  round  us ! 
Shake  the  cavern's  rocky  floor ! 
We  have  triumph  now  before  us ; 

We  have  treasure  evermore. 
Hell  \b  wimiing !     Earth  is  spinning 

Like  a  moth,  around  it 8  fate ; 
And  the  trophies  grow  and  gather 

Round  the  doom-world's  el>on  gate. 
Hark !  the  doors  of  hell  are  clanging, 

Ever  wheeling  to  and  fro, 
And  the  flend's  dark  1  tanner  flutters 

Proudlv,  o'er  the  world  of  woe, 
For  his  sulgects  bow  before  him. 

Crowding  millions  at  a  time ; — 
Heaven  is  fading ;  earth  u  dwindling ; 
Hell  is  ripening  towanls  the  prime, 
And  another  soul  is  given  us. 

To  torment,  and  tempt,  and  try ; 
We  will  rack  him  till  he  wishes 

To  Ik?  rid  of  us — and  <lie !'-  pp.  77,  78. 

The  charm  works  on  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  and  pro- 
duces a  deep  depression,  which  leads  him  to  distrust,  and  almost 
to  despise  tne  philosophy  which  had  constituted  the  whole  uf  his 
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intellectual  life.  After  a  long  soliloquy  on  his  whole  mental 
history,  he  gazes  from  his  window  on  a  crowded  street  at  night, 
and  thus  muses  on  the  passing  multitude : — 

'  Thus  they  stream  on !     Each  soul  a  universe ; 
Each  man  a  microcosm  of  the  whole. 
Of  all  that  is  or  can  he  here  helow, 
Or  in  the  great  hereafter.    Hell,  earth,  heaven, 
All  hlended  and  concentrated  in  one. 
And  looking  out  of  eyes  that  meet  me  now! 
Cheruh  and  seraph — hierarchies  of  these 
Lay  slumhering  in  the  compass  of  a  soul ; 
Grand  possibilities — ^Aurelias 
Destined,  perchance,  to  flash  out  into  heaven ! 

*  Thus  they  stream  on ;  and  tramp  the  world  for  pence. 
With  unclaimed  acreage  of  stars  at  hand ; 

With  constellations  waiting  for  a  lord ; 
And  God  himself,  with  bounteous  eye  and  hand, 
Casting  the  seed  into  the  eternal  soil. 
For  them  to  reap  and  gamer  evermore ; 
Their  wealth  still  growing,  like  the  universe, 
From  seedlings  into  suns ;  from  suns  to  systems. 
•  •  •  •  • 

*  Thus  they  stream  on !     All  mantled  round  by  time. 
Like  god-lings  buried  to  the  neck  in  leaves, 

With  brows  the  sun  might  bless  himself  to  see, 
And  eyes  in  which  the  stars  might  lose  themselves ; 
Kings,  with  a  beggar's  wallet  at  their  back ; 
Princes  and  potentates  disporting  rags ; 
Crowned  monarchs  begging  at  their  palace  gate. 
And  taking  crumbs  from  menials,  with  a  bow ! 

*  Thus  they  stream  on !     All  gasping  out  for  wealth ; 
For  the  poor  pittance  of  a  niggard  world, 

While  vacant  empires  cry  aloud  for  lords, 
And  sceptres  are  piled  up  in  heaven,  star-high. 
Waiting  for  faithful  hands  to  grasp,  and  wield.' 

—pp.  103, 104. 

The  ninth  scene  introduces  the  reader  to  a  banquet,  in  which 
a  few  subsidiary  characters  are  introduced.  We  notice  it  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting,  and  that  certainly  in  a  very  favourable 
aspect,  the  lyric  genius  of  the  author.  The  sentiment  of  the 
song  ascribed  to  a  casual  character,  seems  to  be  drawn  from  a 
well-known  Greek  epigram,  and  is  thus  rendered,  as  we  think, 
with  great  felicity : — 

*  Thou  pleadest,  love,  and  all  things  plead ; 
For,  what  is  life  but  endless  needing  ? 
All  worlds  have  wants  beyond  themselves. 
And  live  by  ceaseless  pleading. 
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*  The  earth  yearns  towards  the  sun  for  li.srht, 

The  stars  all  tremble  towards  each  other ; 
And  every  moon  that  shines  to-night 
Hangs  trembling  on  an  elder  brother. 

*  Flowers  plead  for  grace  to  live ;  and  bees 

Plead  for  the  tinted  domes  of  flowers ; 
Streams  rush  into  the  big-soul'd  seas ; 
The  seas  yearn  for  the  golden  hours. 

*  The  moon  pleads  for  her  preacher,  Night ; 

Old  ocean  pleadeth  for  the  moon ; 
Noon  flies  into  the  sliades  for  rest ; 
The  shades  seek  out  the  noon. 

*  Life  is  an  everlasting  seeking, 

Souls  seek,  and  {)ant,  and  plead  for  truth : 
Youth  hangeth  on  the  skirts  of  age ; 
Age  yeameth  still  towards  youth. 

'  And  thus  all  cling  unto  each  other ; 

For  nought  from  all  things  else  is  riven. 
Heaven  bendeth  oVr  the  prostrate  earth, 
Earth  spreads  her  arms  towards  heaven. 

*  So  do  thou  bend  above  me,  love. 

And  I  will  bless  thee  from  afar ; 
Thou  shalt  be  heaven,  and  I  the  sea 
That  bosometh  the  star.' — pp.  113,  114 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  a  very  pleasing  passage  on 
death,  a  poetical  expansion  of  the  sacred  expression — *  I  would 
not  live  always;*  but  this  we  are  obliged  to  omit,  and  coucludo 
our  notice  by  saying  that,  subject  to  the  exceptions  we  have 
named,  ^  Nignt  and  the  Soul'  is  distinguished  by  much  poetic 
power  and  taste.  We  are  surprised,  however,  by  occasional 
faults  of  rhythm,  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  author  generally 
indicates  a  correct  ear,  A  very  happy  couplet  near  the  close  is 
spoiled  by  this  defiect — 

*  None  of  all  the  mystic  ages  half  so  rich  as  this  goo<l  hour, 
For  thrif  its  buried  fibres  are  while  it  shines  out  the  flower!' 

And  again,  within  forty  lines  of  this  passage,  we  find  a  still 
stronger  case  in  the  couplet — 

*  That  you  cannot  strike  the  branches  but  you  hurt  the  parent  tnn*. 
For  whoso  did  this  evil  thing,  ^  He  did  it  unto  me.**  * 

If  such  passages  are  accidental,  they  betray  either  great  care- 
lessness or  a  want  of  that  perception  of  rhythm  which  is  essential 
to  good  versification,  if  not  to  poetry.  On  the  alternative  sup|>o- 
sition  they  are  not  only  barbarisms,  but  liberties  which  our 
greatest  poets  would  not  have  presumed  to  take. 
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We  are  not  sure  if  we  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
following  lines  which  close  the  poem. 

'  So  much  as  I  have  learnt,  that  will  I  sing^ 
And  if  the  world  will  listen,  it  is  well. 
If  not,  then  God  shall  he  my  auditor. 
And  the  stUl  night  shall  know  another  soul, 
And  iHie  great  realm  of  spirits  welcome  me !' 

We  hope  that  even  should  the  success  of  this  effort  not  corres- 
pond to  the  sanguine  wishes  of  the  poet,  he  may  still  have  human 
auditors  to  listen  to  something,  which,  with  care  and  diligence, 
he  may  make  far  more  worthy  of  pubKc  attention.  He  must  not 
shrink  &om  what  Horace  calls  '  the  labour  of  the  file/  He  is 
capable  of  higher  and  better  things  than  *  Night  and  the  Soul/ 
and  is  well  worth  the  advice  that  even  the  quickest  poetical  con- 
ceptions require  a  period  of  gestation. 

The  other  volumes  before  us  yield,  affer  a  careful  perusal,  but 
little  material  for  criticism.  '  IMforbida'  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
its  nama  It  is  sickly  and  feeble.  The  author  has  evidently 
mistaken  his  vocation.  He  might  make,  as  times  go,  a  creditable 
man  in  various  professicms,  but  Nature,  in  endowing  him  with  a 
polished  mediocrity,  evidently  intended  him  for  anything  rather 
than  a  poet  Everyone  knows  the  aphorism  of  Horace,  the  truth 
of  which  has  made  it  trite  and  even  hackneyed — 

*  Mediocribus  esse  poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Di  non  concessere  columme. 

'  Janus,  Lake  Sonnets,'  Sac,  falls  under  the  same  category.  It 
is  correct,  tame,  and  quiet  The  author  is  intelligent,  but  not  a 
poet  We  quote  a  sii^le  passage  from  his  work,  because  it  dis- 
tinctly illustrates  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed. 

*  The  mighty  lyre 
Is  silent  now,  because  the  master  hands 
That  swept  its  chords  have  crumbled  into  dust, 
And  left  no  heirs  behind.' 

We  are  obliged  to  pronounce  the  same  opinion  upon  '  Zeno  ; 
a  tale  of  the  Italian  War,  and  other  Poems.*  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  tame  and  vapid,  and  more  destitute  of  all  the 
elements  of  poetic  art. 

*  The  Songs  of  the  Present"  is  a  work  of  somewhat  higher  mark, 
but  its  subjects  are  not  suited  to  poetry,  except  in  the  hands  of 
such  men  as  George  Crabbe  and  the  Anti-Com-Law  Rhymer. 
The  war  with  Russia,  the  strikes  in  our  manufecturing  districts, 
and  similar  themes  have  been  undertaken  by  this  poet's  muse, 
and  in  a  succession  of  fugitive  pieces,  entitled  *  Battle  Ardours^' 
*  Warning  Voices,'  '  Voices  of  Hope,'  and  *  Voices  of  Cheer.' 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  wnter  the  credit  of  wise  eaid 
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noble  sentiments,  and  of  considerable  force  of  diction.  He 
evidently  possesses  talents  which,  with  careful  cultivation,  will 
constitute  him  a  poet  of  no  mean  order ;  and  although  we  think 
that  we  are  only  anticipating  the  verdict  of  the  public  when  we 
say  that  the  volume  before  us  is  a  failure,  yet  we  honestly  add 
the  expression  of  our  belief  that  the  anonymous  writer  will  yet, 
with  more  experience,  fight  his  way  to  fame.  He  has  not  over- 
rated his  genius,  but  we  venture  to  think  he  has  lost  his  way  in 
the  selection  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  one  man  in  a  million  that 
can  throw  a  poetic  charm  over  the  art  and  mystery  of  trade,  and 
grow  fragrant  flowers  in  the  arid  wastes  of  political  economy. 


Art.  IV. — Alexandria  and  her  Schools.  Foiu*  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh.  With  a  Preface.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Middleham  and  Rector  of 
Eversley.    pp.  xxiv. — 172.    Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1854. 

Mr.  Kingsley  has  won  his  way  to  a  wide  popularity  among 
English  writers,  and,  doubtless,  because  of  this  popularity,  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  Schools  of  Alexandria.  Few  themes  could  have 
been  more  happily  or  more  seasonably  chosen.  Alexandria  was 
the  noblest  conception  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror — chosen  by 
his  penetrating  insight  as  the  site  of  a  gi:eat  city,  laid  out  under 
his  own  directions,  and  honoured  with  his  own  name,  risincr  in 
a  short  time  to  the  rank  of  the  first  cities  in  the  world,  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  conquest,  rivalling  Rome  in  its  extent,  and 
excelling  Tyre  and  all  other  ancient  ports,  by  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  its  commerce  as  the  grand  emporium  of  the  East  and 
of  the  West.  Diodorus  and  Strabo  told  ner  story  and  described 
her  wonders  to  the  old  Romans,  D'Anville  has  sketched  her 
monuments  for  the  modems,  and  innumerable  travellers  from 
Europe  have  supplied  materials  for  a  large  acquaintance  with 
her  material  glonea  But  the  chief  and  lasting  distinction  of 
Alexandria  is  her  schools.  For  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years 
she  was  the  focus  of  the  world's  intellect,  and  after  the  reception 
of  Christianity  she  became  the  great  school  of  theology,  whose 
methods  have  connected  the  old  world  with  the  new,  and  whose 
principles  have  been  working,  for  good  and  for  evil,  in  the  forms 
of  religious  thought,  through  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
the  speculations  of  her  philosophers,  the  depths  of  the  human 
intellect  were  sounded  and  laid  bare.    The  fierce  conflict  between 
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Teasoning  and  believing,  which  lasted  from  the  time  of  Thales  to 
that  of  Proclus,  ended  in  the  separation  of  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, until  the  same  questions  were  revived,  and  the  same  war 
was  renewed  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  era — to  which  we 
«eem  to  behold  approaching  a  similar  termination — the  struggle 
between  reason  and  faith.  The  pure  deductions  of  reason  have 
not  solved  the  profoundest  difficulties  of  the  strongest  intellect. 
History  appears  to  prove  that,  however  elevating  the  inquiry 
may  be,  it  cannot  succeed — because  of  the  impassable  limits  of 
the  human  powers — ^in  reaching  its  object;  while  history,  not 
less  authentic,  proves  that,  from  beyond  the  range  of  human 
faculties,  has  come  a  revelation  which  declares,  on  express  divine 
authority,  the  truths  which  man  had  never  learned,  could  never 
learn  in  any  other  way.     Having  the  facts  of  revelation,  and  the 

f)rinciples  of  revelation,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  all  that  remained 
or  reason  to  do  was,  therefore,  to  assume  these  facts,  and  these 
principles,  and  to  draw  from  thenn  the  systems  of  thought  which 
have  received  in  modem  times  the  name  of  philosophical  Chris- 
tianity, or  scientific  theology. 

Though  Mr.  Kingsley  has  made  few  quotations  or  references, 
he  shows  signs  of  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  best  writers  on 
the  topics  of  his  Lectures.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to 
pursue  them  more  fully,  we  may  recommend  the  various  histories 
of  philosophy  by  Stanley,  Brucker,  Enfield,  Tiedmann,  Tenneman, 
and  Ritter,  M.  Jules  Simon's  '  Histoire  de  TEcole  d'Alexandrie,* 
and  an  article  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,'  1844,  by  M.  Saisset. 
For  a  compendious  sketch,  we  need  but  refer  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's 

*  Bibliographical  History  of  Philosophy,'  the  second  volume  of  the 
first  series,  pages  1 82-225.  And  to  such  as  are  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  theological  bearings  of  these  schools,  we  would 
recommend  the  elaborate  expositions  of  Neander  in  his  '  Church 
History.'  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Kingsley  to  say,  that  he  may  be 
entirely  tnisted  for  the  general  fairness  and  accuracy  of  his  facts, 
though  he  speaks  of  his  Lectures  as  being,  of  necessity,  'altogether 
crude  and  fragmentary.' 

Apart  from  the  intellectual  gratification  and  the  vitalizing 
stimulus  to  be  received  from  these  Lectures,  they  "derive  peculiar 
interest  from  the  j^olltical  position  and  the  spiritual  prospects 
of  the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Kingsley  disavows  all  sympathy  with 
the  sociological  philosophy  of  Comte,  which  drizzles  in  thin  spray 
among  praters  about  the  '  progress  of  the  species ;'  or  with  the 

*  gloomy  spirits,'  whose  nan'ow  methods  of  interpretation  seem  to 
show  them  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  all  thinga  He 
studies  the  organic  laivs  of  history,  rather  than  the  arbitrary 
selection  of  a  few  names  and  dates  and  fanciful  analyses.  He 
does  not  look  on  the  Turkish  empire  as  likely  to  last  long,  or  aa 
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worthy  of  presenration.  In  his  eyes,  it  has  lost  *  the  only  excuse 
that  one  race  can  have  for  holding  another  in  subjection/ — '  the 
governing  ¥rith  tolerable  justice  those  who  cannot  govern  them- 
selves, and  making  them  better  and  more  prosperous  people  by 
compelling  them  to  submit  to  law/  He  has  no  hope  of  the 
regeneration  of  Turkey;  and  he  takes  a  lower  view,  we  think, 
than  recent  facts  justify  of  her  military  skill ; — still,  he  approves 
strongly  of  the  interposition  of  the  Western  powers  on  her  behalf, 
though  he  would  have  England  to  stand  forth,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  to  recognise  *  nationaUties,'  and  not  *  governments ;' 
and  he  disconrBes  boldly  and  eloquently  of '  that  most  noble  deed, 
the  dying  like  a  man,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  this  land  of 
England,  but  of  the  freedom  and  national  life  of  half  the  world.' 
Looking  forward  to  the  probability  of  a  bright  futmre  for  Alex- 
andria, he  says, — 

*  Apart  from  all  political  considerations,  which  would  l>eout  of  place 
here,  I  hail,  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  that  school  which  is  now  both 
in  Alexandria  and  also  in  Constantinople  teaching  to  Moslem  and  to 
Christian  the  same  lesson  which  the  Crusaders  learnt  in  i^g>'pt  five 
hundred  years  ago.  A  few  years'  more  perseverance  in  the  valiant  and 
righteous  course  which  Britain  has  now  chosen,  will  reward  itself  by 
opening  a  vast  field  for  capital  and  enterprise,  for  the  introduetion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  among  the  down-trodden  peajsantry  of  Egyj)t, 
as  the  Giaour  becomes  an  objeet  of  respect  and  trust  and  gratitudf  to 
the  Moslem,  and  as  the  feeling  that  Moslem  and  Giaour  own  a 
common  humanity,  a  common  eternal  standard  of  justice  and  mercy,  a 
common  sacred  obligation  to  perform  our  promises  and  to  succour  the 
oppressed  shall  have  taken  place  of  the  old  brute  wonder  at  o\ur 
careless  audacity  and  awkward  assertion  of  power,  which  now  expresai»« 
itself  in  the  «omewhat  left-hande<l  Alexandrian  compliment — There  if* 
one  Satan,  and  ihere  are  many  Satans;  but  there  is  no  Satan  like  a 
Frank  in  a  round  hat.' — ^pp.  170,  171. 

The  Ijectures  commence  with  the  Ptolemaic  Era.  After 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  physical  and  the  meta- 
physical schools,  and  sketching  the  ongin  of  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Kingsley  exhibits  the  brilliant  character  of  Ptolemy  Lagus — his 
political  genius ;  his  *  perception  of  the  secret  of  the  Grecinn 
mipremacy;'  liis  formation  of  a  literary  court,  with  Demetrius 
Phalerius,  the  Athenian,  as  his  friend  and  companion  ;  and  his 
commencement  of  the  ffreat  pubhc  library.  Ptolemy  Philadilphus 
organized  the  institutions  of  his  predecessor,  bought  the  collt^c- 
ti<Hi  of  Aristotle,  founded  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  gathered 
ftround  his  palace  the  choice  scholars  and  sages  of  the  world : — 

*  Alas!  the  Muses  are  fIiv  and  >rild:  and  thoujrh  thev  will  hannt, 

ft  •  ' 

Kke  skvlarks,  on  the  bleakest  northern  njoor  a8  cheiTiullv  as  on  the 
snnny  hill«  of  Gret»ee,  and  rise  thence  singing  into  tho  heaven  of 
liearemiy  yet  they  are   hard  to  tempt  into   a  gilded  cage,  ho>iever 
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amusingly  made  and  plentifully  stored  with  comforts.  Eoyal  sbeietiefl, 
associations  of  savans,  and  the  like,  are  good  for  many  things,  but  not 
for  the  breeding  of  art  and  genius;  for  they  are  things  which  cannot 
be  bred.  Such  institutions  are  excellent  for  physical  science,  when,  as 
among  us  now,  physical  science  is  going  on  the  right  method ;  but 
where,  as  in  Alexandria,  it  was  going  on  an  utterly  wrong  method, 
they  stereotype  the  errors  of  the  age,  and  invest  them  with  the 
prestige  of  authority,  and  produce  mere  Sorbonnes  and  schools  oi 
pedants.  To  literature,  too,  they  do  some  good,  that  is,  in  a  literary 
age— an  age  of  reflection  rather  than  of  production,  of  antiquarian 
Tesearch,  criticism,  imitation,  when  book -making  has  become  an  easy 
and  respectable  pursuit  for  the  many  who  cannot  dig  and  are  ashamed 
to  beg.  And  yet,  by  adding  that  same  prestige  of  authority,  not  to 
mention  of  good  society  and  court  favour,  to  the  popular  mania  for 
literature,  they  help  on  the  growing  evil,  and  increase  the  multitude  of 
prophets,  who  prophesy  out  of  their  own  heart,  and  have  seen  nothing. 

'  And  this  was,  it  must  be  said,  the  outcome  of  all  the  Ptolemsean 
appliances. 

*  In  physics  they  did  little,  in  art  nothing,  in  metaphysics  less  than 
nothing.' — ^pp.  18,  19. 

In  physics,  the  Ptolemaic  schools  made  real  progress.  Euclid 
— ^the  master  of  geometrical  science;  Aristarchus — ^the  measurer 
of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth ;  Eratosthenes — ^who  cal* 
culated  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  raised  geography  into 
a  science ;  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  of  whom  so  many  school-boys' 
tales  are  current,  the  discoverer  of  the  power  of  the  lever,  and  of 
hydrostatic  pressure ;  and  Hipparchus,  the  father  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system  of  the  heavens,  and  the  apparent  inventor  of  trigonometry 
— ^these  are  the  great  names  of  Alexandrian  physics.  In  speaking 
of  them,  the  lecturer  dwells  with  much  force  on  the  difference 
between  men  of  genius  and  their  disciples ;  the  first  examining 
facts,  and  explaining  them,  while  their  followers  must  needs 
form  a  school  and  a  system,  and  fancy  they  do  honour  to  their 
master  by  refusing  to  follow  in  his  steps,  by  making  his  book  a 
fixed  dogmatic  canon,  attaching  to  it  some  magical  infallibility, 
declaring  the  very  lie,  which  he  disproved  by  his  whole  existence, 
that  discovery  is  henceforth  impossible,  and  the  sum  of  knowledge 
complete;  instead  of  going  on  to  discover,  as  he  discovered 
before  them,  and  by  following  his  method,  show  that  they  honour 
him,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit  ana  in  truth. 

That  the  Alexandrian  schools  did  nothing  in  art  is  proved. 
Callimachus,  the  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  a  critic, 
a  grammarian,  who  knew  somewhat  of  everything,  and  who  wrote 
numberless  poems  without  real  life.  Lycophron  left  a  traditionary 
and  obscure  poem  called  *  Cassandra,'  of  which  we  know  only  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  read.  Philetas,  though  held  to  be  inferior  to 
the  other  two  in  artificial  composition,  seems  to  have  been  a 

n2 
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more  simple,  genial,  graceful  spirit.  Of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus, 
more  Sicilian  than  Alexandrian,  he  says : — 

*  One  can  well  conceive  the  delight  which  his  idyls  must  have  given 
to  those  dusty  Alexandrians,  pent  up  for  ever  between  sea  and  sand- 
hill, drinking  the  tank-water,  and  never  hearing  the  sound  of  a  runnin<^ 
stream, — whirHng,  too,  for  ever  in  all  the  bustle  and  intrigue  of  a 
great  conunercial  and  literary  city.  Refreshing,  indeed,  it  must  have 
been  to  them  to  hear  of  those  simple  joys  and  simple  sorrows  of  the 
Sicilian  Shepherd,  in  a  land  where  toil  was  but  exercise,  and  more 
existence  was  enjoyment.  To  them,  and  to  us,  also,  1  believe  Theo- 
critus is  one  of  the  poets  who  will  never  die.  He  sees  men  and  thinij^ 
in  his  own  light  way,  truly ;  and  he  describes  them  simply,  honestly, 
with  little  careless  touches  of  pathos  and  humour ;  while  he  Hoods  his 
whole  scene  with  that  gorgeous  Sicilian  air,  hke  one  of  Titian's 
pictures,  with  still  sunshine,  whispering  pines,  the  lizard  sleeping  on 
the  wall,  and  the  sun-burnt  cicala  shrieking  on  the  spray,  the  pears  and 
apples  dropping  from  the  orchard  bough,  the  goats  clambering  from 
crag  to  crag  after  the  cistus  and  the  thyme,  the  brown  youths  and 
wanton  lasses  singing  under  the  dark  chestnut  boughs,  or  by  the  leafy 
arch  of  some 

" Grot  nymph-haunted, 

Garlanded  over  with  vine,  and  acanthus,  and  claml)ering  roses, 
Cool  in  the  fierce  still  noon,  where  the  streams  glance  clear  in  tlie 
moss-beds.** 

And  here  and  there,  beyond  the  braes  and  the  meads,  blue  glimpses  of 
the  far-off  summer  sea;  and  all  this  told  in  a  langu;vge  and  a  metro 
which  shapes  itself  almost  unconsciously,  wave  after  wave,  intx)  the  most 
luscious  song.  Doubt  not  that  many  a  soul,  then,  wius  the  simpler, 
and  purer,  and  better,  for  reading  the  *  Sweet  Singer  of  Syracuse.*  He 
has  his  immoralities  of  his  age ;  his  naturalness,  his  sunny  calm  and 
cheerfulness,  are  all  his  own.* — pp.  45-1:7. 

Passing  from  the  poets  of  Alexandria  to  her  critics  who  wrote 
glossaries  and  grammars,  and  corrected  the  text^  of  the  old 
Greek  poets,  we  are  glad  to  find  that,  while  Mr.  Kingsley  does 
justice  to  these  grammarians,  he  thinks  that  our  granmiaticul 
and  philological  education  is  not  severe  enough. 

*  In  an  age  like  this — an  age  of  lectures,  and  of  pojiular  literature, 
and  of  self-culture,  too  often  random  or  capricious,  however  earnest,  w»' 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  askfhg  ourselves,  in  compelling  others  to  a>k 
themselves,  the  meaning  of  every  wonl  wliich  they  use,  of  every  wor*! 
which  they  read,  in  assuring  them,  whether  they  will  believe  us  or  ni)t, 
that  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intclUvtual  culture,  aetpiired  by  trans- 
lating accurately  one  dialogue  of  Plato,  by  making  out  th(»roughly  tlje 
sense  of  one  chapter  of  a  standard  author,  is  i»Teat«T  than  tluy  will 
get  from  skimming  whole  folios  of  SohlcLrelian  ;esth»'tics,  r»'sunies, 
histories  of  philosophies,  and  the  like  second-hand  intorinati<»n  ;  or 
attending  seven  lectures  a  week  till  their  hves'  end.     It  U  better  to 
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know  one  thing  than  to  know  about  ten  thottsand  things,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  painfidly,  after  reading  those  most  interesting  Memoirs  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  that  the  especial  danger  of  this  time  is 
inteUectual  sciolism,  vagueness,  sentimental  eclecticism — and  feeling, 
too,  as  Socrates  of  old  believed,  that  intellectual  vagueness  and 
shallowness,  however  glib,  and  grand,  and  eloquent  it  may  seem,  is 
inevitably  the  parent  of  a  moral  vagueness  and  shallowness  which  may 
leave  our  age,  as  it  left  the  later  Greeks,  without  an  absolute  standara 
of  right  or  of  truth,  till  it  tries  to  escape  from  its  own  scepticism,  as  the 
later  Neo-Platonists  did,  by  plunging  desperately  into  any  fetish 
worshipping  superstition  which  holds  out  to  its  wearied,  and  yet 
impatient  intellect,  the  bait  of  decisions  already  made  for  it,  of  objects 
of  admiration  already  formed  and  systematized.' — ^pp.  50,  51. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Grecian  intellect,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Alexandrian  schools,  was  the  absence  of  induction.  Hence  their 
worthless  attempts  at  philology — the  science  whose  laws  have  been 
developed  by  the  patient  Germans,  Grimm,  Bopp,  and  Buttman. 
"While  the  physics  of  Alexandria  have  been  corrected  and  im- 
measurably extended  by  the  cautious  induction  and  the  delicate 
instruments  of  modem  science,  her  criticisms  have  been  aban- 
doned, and  all  that  remains  of  her  productions  to  be  cherished  by 
lovers  of  ancient  learning  is  to  be  found  in  her  corrected  editions 
of  the  Greek  classic  authors. 

We  have  observed  that  Mr.  Kingsley  has  said  of  the  Alexan- 
drian schools  that  while  the  earlier  sages  did  little  in  physics  anct 
nothing  in  art,  in  metaphysics  they  did  less  than  nothing.  He 
says  in  another  place,  that  none  ever  existed  at  all  in  Alexandria^ 
in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  Alexandrian  mixing 
up  of  philosophy  with  theology,  of  which  Ritter  complained,  was, 
however,  equally  true  of  Plato,  of  the  Hindoos,  of  the  Parsees,  of 
Aristotle  even.  Greek  thought  declined,  after  it  had  reached  its 
height  in  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  This  decline  was  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  seductive  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind,  but  still 
more  to  moral  causes.  The  Greeks  had  never  been  an  *over 
righteous  people.'  In  latter  times  they  delighted  in  what  was 
evil.  They  became  sceptical,  sophistical,  hopeless,  and  careless, 
not  unlike  the  selfish  philosophers  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

*  They  did  nothing  for  the  elevation  of  humanity.  What  culture 
they  may  have  given  probably  helped  to  make  the  Alexandrians  what 
Caesar  calls  them,  the  most  ingenious  of  all  nations ;  but  righteous  or 
valiant  men  it  did  not  make  them.  When,  after  the  three  great  reigns 
of  Soter,  Philadelphus,  and  Evergetes,  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies  began 
to  wear  itself  out,  Alexandria  fell  morally,  as  its  sovereigns  fell,  and 
during  a  miserable  and  shameful  decline  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
sophists  wrangled,  pedants  fought  over  accents  and  readings  with  the 
true  odium  grammaticuWy  and  kings  plunged  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
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abysses  of  luxury  and  incest,  laziness  and  cruelty,  till  the  flood  came, 
and  swept  them,  all  away.  Cleopatra,  the  Helen  of  Egypt,  betrayed 
her  country  to  the  Roman ;  and  thenceforth  the  Alexandrians  became 
•laves  in  all  but  name.' — pp.  67,  68. 

The  most  interesting  &ct  in  the  history  of  Alexandria  connects 
it  with  the  Jews.  Tney  had  been  signally  favoured  by  Alex- 
ander. Ptolemy  Soter  admitted  them  to  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  Qreeka  They  built  a  temple  in  the  city ;  they  translated 
their  Scriptures  into  Greek ;  they  were  at  all  times  exceedingly 
numerous ;  their  rabbis — *  the  light  of  Israel' — gave  the  tone  to 
Jewish  literature  for  many  centuries.  They  lost  the  devout  faith 
of  their  fcnefathers.  Considering  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  the 
only  subjects  of  God,  their  inspired  books  became  the  objects  of 
a  superstitious  veneration,  thus  rendering  unwilling  service  to 
following  ages  and  to  all  people;  they  became  pedants,  and 
ranked  with  the  most  wicked  of  mankind  They  (nreamed  of  a 
future  restoration,  indeed,  by  a  personal  deliverer,  whom  they 
looked  for,  not  as  the  Redeemer  of  whom  the  prophets  had  sung, 
but  as  a  manifestation  oipoweVy  not  of  goodness,  a  destroyer  of 
the  hated  heathen,  who  was  to  establish  them  as  the  tyi*ant  race 
of  the  whole  earth. 

In  the  third  lecture,  Mr.  Kingsley  deals  with  the  school  of 
Neo-Platonism  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  by  Philo  the  Jew.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle.  He  saw  more  clearly  than  Plato  and  the  £a.stem 
Greeks  did,  that  the  absolutely  good  can  be  focoid  only  in  a 
peraoTL  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  puzzle  of  all  earnest  thiukers 
— the  harmony  between  the  idea  of  an  Absolute  and  Eternal 
Being,  and  that  of  the  providential  energy  working  in  time  and 
spaca  Philo's  solution  was,  in  the  idea  of  a  'Logos/  the 
'Hebrew  Word  of  God,'  speaking  and  acting  by  successive  acts. 
Mr.  Kingsley  condemns  his  allegorizing,  untrue  alike  to  Socrates 
and  Plato,  and  to  Moses  and  Samuel ;  and  he  follows  in  the  track 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  ascribed  all  the  truth  held  by  the 
heathen  as  inspirations  from  '  the  one  common  Logos,  Won),  or 
Beason.'  The  difierence  between  Plotinus,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Pant«>nus,  Ongen,  and  Clemens  on  the  other,  was,  according  to 
him,  that,  *  with  Plotinus  and  his  school,  man  is  seeking  for  God  ; 
with  Clemens  and  his,  God  is  seeking  for  man.  With  the  former 
God  is  passive,  and  man  active ;  with  the  latter  Go<l  is  active, 
man  passive — passive,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  his  business  is  to  listen 
when  ho  is  spoken  to ;  to  look  at  the  light  which  is  unveiled  to 
kim  ;  to  submit  himself  to  the  inward  laws  which  he  feels  reprov- 
tttt  him  and  checking  him  at  every  turn,  as  Socrates  was  reproved 
IM  checks  by  hia  inward  diemon.'  Plotinus,  not  percei\'ing 
UmI  *lhit  One  Keaaou,  closely  connected  with  man,  must  be  a 
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Divine  Person,  his  followers  were  £a.in  to  fill  up  the  yoid  by  a 
mixture  of  the  old  heathen  polytheism  with  the  fictions  of  tibui 
Ohaldees  and  the  inventions  of  the  Jewish  rabbia  Later  Neoii* 
Platonists  fell  back  on  theurgy  and  magia  The  Christian  schoab 
held  that  the  likeness  of  God  consisted  in  righteousness,  lov^ 
and  peace  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  man  can  rise  no  higher, 
and  needs  no  more»' 

^Platonists  had  said — No,  that  is  only  virtue;  and  virtue  is  the 
means  not  the  end.  We  want  proof  of  having  something  above  thair; 
something  more  than  any  man  of  the  herd,  any  Christian  slave, 
«aa  perform:  something  above  nature ;^  portents  and  wonders.  So 
they  set  to  work  to  per£6rm  wonders,  and  succeeded,  I  suppose,  more  ot 
less.  For  now  one  enters  into  a  whole  fairy  land  of  those  very  pheno« 
mena  which  are  puzzling  us  so  now-ardays — ecstacy,  clairvoyance,  insen* 
sibiHty  to  pain,  cures  produced  by  what  we  now  odl  mesmerism.  They 
are  all  there,  these  modem  puzzles,  in  those  old  books  of  the  long  by- 
^ne  seekers  for  wisdom.  It  makes  us  love  them,  while  it  saddens  us 
to  see  that  their  difficulties  were  the  same  as  ours,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of  it  was  "  imagi- 
nation."  But  the  question,  then,  as  now,  is,  What  is  this  wonder-woi^ing 
imagination  ? — ^unless  the  word  be  used  as  a  mere  euphemism  for  lying; 
which  really,  in  many  cases,  is  hardly  fair.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  old 
Neo-Platonii9ts  for  attributing  these  strange  phenomena  to  spiritual 
influence,  when  we  see  some  who  ought  to  Imow  better  doing  the  same 
thing  now ;  and  others  who  more  wisely  believe  them  to  be  strictlj 
physical  and  nervous,  so  utterly  unable  to  give  reasons  for  them  thiS 
they  feel  it  expedient  to  ignore  them  for  awhile,  till  they  know  more 
about  those  physical  phenomena,  which  can  be  put  under  some  sort  of 
classification,  and  attributed  to  some  sort  of  inductive  law.' — ^pp.ll3,114r. 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  far  from  agreeing  with  M.  Cousin  in  hia 
extravagant  admiration  of  Proclus — the  last  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
schooL  Probably  he  runs  into  the  opposite  extrema  He  insertg 
a  prayer  of  this  philosopher,  prefixed  to  his  discourses  on  the 
Parmenides — a  prayer,  which,  notwithstanding  the  inflation  of  its 
style,  is  not  without  interest  as  the  '  last  pagan  prayer,  I  believe^ 
which  we  have  on  record ;  the  death-wail  of  the  old  world,'  con^ 
trasting  mournfully  with  the  simpler  and  profounder  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  schools,  which  found  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
the  universe  reconciled  in  the  Logos  of  the  New  Testament* 
Mr.  Kingsley  does  not  say  that  Neo-Platonism  is  a  £ulure.  Its 
works  spread  through  the  south  of  Europe  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  after  the  diq>ersion  of  the  Greek  scholars  by  the 
Turkish  conquest  of  Constantinople.  It  rejoiced  the  young  manr 
hood  of  educated  nations.  In  Italy,  it  did  nothing  for  morals  or 
politics.  It  amused  the  pope&  In  Castigloni,  it  borders  on 
aensuality.  In  England  it  was  a  gain  to  Sydney,  Baleigh,  and 
Spenser.     In  Henry  More,  Smith,  and  even  in  Cudworth,  the 
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superiority  of  the  scholar  to  the  plain  righteous  man  was  growing 
up  again  very  fast.  *  It  was  good  for  us  all  that  the  plain 
strength  of  the  Puritans,  unphilosophical  as  they  were,  swept  it 
all  away/  Mr.  Kingsley  sees,  in  the  writings  of  Proclus,  that 
Bacon  confounded  him  with  Plato,  of  whom  he  was  only  the 
commentator  and  representative;  whereas,  the  true  Platonic 
method  remains  yet  to  be  tried,  in  applying  to  words,  as  the 
expression  of  the  metaphysical  laws,  the  same  induction  which 
has  found  in  natural  phenomena  the  expression  of  physical 
laws. 

The  fourth  and  last  Lecture  is  entitled  *  The  Cross  and  the 
Crescent' — ^the  title,  by  the  way,  of  a  charming  book  by  the  late 
lamented  Warburton.  The  object  is  to  exhibit  some  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Christian  school.  It  is  one  disadvantage  of 
approaching  such  a  subject  as  this,  on  ground  which  excludes 
theological  controversy,  that  the  views  propounded  are  apt  to  be 
"league  and  superficial.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  two  aspects 
of  the  Alexandrian  Christian  school,  which  are,  if  not  unknown, 
almost  uniformly  overlooked  in  England  at  the  present  tima 
One  of  these  is,  that  the  Alexandrians  were  philosophers, 
independently  of  their  being  Christians;  and  the  other  is, 
that  their  teaching  in  their  schools  was  designed  to  show  that 
all  true  yvuxrig  was  to  he  found  only  in  Christ,  They  did 
not  aim  at  substituting  either  philosophy  for  Christianity,  or 
Christianity  for  philosophy,  but  to  express  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity in  terms  familiar  to  their  cultivated  neighbours,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  only  methods  of  thought  that  could  com- 
mand their  reverence.  Mr.  Kingsley  avows  his  belief,  that  they 
made  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  attempt  yet  made  by  men,  to 
proclaim  a  true  world-philosophy;  'whereby  I  mean  a  philosophy 
common  to  all  races,  ranks,  ana  intellects,  containing  the  whole 
phenomena  of  humanity,  and  not  an  arbitrarily  small  portion  of 
them,  and  capable  of  being  understood  and  appreciated  by  every 
human  being,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest'  The  ground  they 
took — ^the  ground  common  to  all  men — ^was  the  moral;  and  they 
produced  a  happy  revolution  in  men,  which  was  palpable  and 
visible,  while  the  speculations  of  the  New  Platonists,  addressing 
the  intellect  only,  and  confining  their  instructions  to  the  cultured 
few,  in  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  many,  left  men  where  they 
found  them,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  highest  dignity  and  felicity 
of  their  nature.  That  Alexandrian  Christianity  should  have 
perished  as  it  did,  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Kingsley  to  the  allurements 
of  speculation  so  natural  to  their  peculiar  subtlety,  to  their 
habits  of  exclusiveness,  combativeness,  and  dogmatism,  which 
had  been  generated  by  their  long  contests  with  the  heathen 
schools,  and — 
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*  Why  did  this  befal  them?  Because  they  forgot  practically  that 
the  light  proceeded  from  a  Person.  They  coidd  argue  over  notions  and 
dogmsis  deduced  from  the  notion  of  his  personality,  hut  they  were  shut 
up  in  those  notions;  they  had  forgotten  that  if  He  was  a  Person,  His  . 
eye  was  on  them.  His  rule  and  kingdom  within  them;  and  that  if  He 
was  a  Person,  He  had  a  character,  and  that  character  was  a  righteous 
and  loving  character ;  and  therefore  they  were  not  ashamed,  in  defending 
these  notions  and  dogmas  ahout  Him,  to  commit  acts  ahhorrent  to  His 
character,  to  lie,  to  slander,  to  intrigue,  to  hat«,  even  to  murder  for 
the  sake  of  what  they  madly  caUed  His  glory;  hut  which  was  really 
their  own  glory — ^the  glory  of  their  own  dogpnas;  of  propositions  and 
conclusions  in  their  own  hrain,  which,  true  or  false,  were  equally 
heretical  in  their  mouths,  hecause  they  used  them  only  as  watchwords 
of  division.  Orthodox  or  unorthodox,  they  lost  the  knowledge  of  God, 
for  they  lost  the  knowledge  of  righteousness,  and  love,  and  peace. 
That  divine  Logos,  and  theology  as  a  whole,  receded  further  and 
further  alofb  into  ahysmal  heights,  as  it  hecame  a  mere  dreanr  svstem 
of  dead  scientific  terms,  having  no  practical  hearing  on  their  nearts 
and  lives ;  and  then  they,  as  the  Neo-Platonists  had  done  hefore  them, 
filled  up  the  void  hy  those  demonologies,  images,  hase  fetish  worships, 
which  made  the  Mohammedan  invaders  re^  them,  and  I  heKeve 
justly,  as  polytheists  and  idolaters,  hase  as  the  pagan  Arahs  of  the 
desert.'— pp.  137, 138. 

Just  as  their  dogmatic  fierceness  had  thought,  society  was 
debased  by  the  admiration  of  celibacy,  which  substituted  for 
the  sanctity  of  domestic  life  and  the  dignity  of  social  duties,  a 
huge  monastic  chaos  of  impurity,  dishonesty,  and  selfishness.  It 
was  while  engaged  in  controversies  on  questions  which  had  lost 
their  vital  significance,  that  the  Alexandrians  lost  the  precious 
fruits  of  nine  hundred  years  of  toil,  from  the  days  of  Alexander, 
their  wealth,  their  monuments,  their  temples,  their  literature,  and 
their  religion,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  Wherein  lay  the 
strength  of  Islam?  Mr.  Kingsley  rejects  the  common  notion 
that  Mohammed  was  a  bad  man  and  a  deceiver,  and  he  vouches 
his  *own  acquaintance  with  the  original  facts  and  documents'  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  s  vindication  of  him  contains  a  *  ti-ue  and  just  picture 
of  a  much-calumniated  man.'  He  cannot  admit  that  either  fana- 
ticism—or  the  sensuous  ideas  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna — or  faith 
in  their  own  doctrines — or  any  innate  force  in  the  Arab  character 
— can  account  for  their  success ;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Kingsley 
distinctly  avers  his  belief  that  he  was  really  charged  vnth  a 
message  from  God !  He  accounts  for  Islamism  becoming  *  one 
of  the  most  patent  and  complete  failures  on  earth'  from  its 
allowance  of  polygamy; — their  exchange  of  belief  in  a  present 
and  merciful  God  for  a  benumbing  fatalism ;  and  the  absence  of 
freedom  and  originality  in  their  schools.  From  these  schools, 
however,  we  have  received  the  works  of  ancient  learning,  and  the 
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CoTnmentaxies  of  Averroes,  Avicenna,  of  Albatani,  and  Aboul ; 
besides  the  use  of  the  sine,  and  the  Indian  decimal  arithmetia 
The  Crusades  failed  in  their  object  The  nobler  spirits  that 
embarked  in  them,  learnt  lessons  which  led  the  way  to  the 
movements  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  books  they  are 
said  to  have  brought  home  have  taught  the  Europeans  to 
navigate  and  colonize  the  globe. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  fair  and  somewhat  copious 
report  of  these  Lectures.     The  freshness,  brightness^  and  genial 
S5rmpathy  by  which  they  are  characterized,  are  worthy  of  th^ 
author,  and  commend  his  opinions  and  thoughts  to  every  candid 
reader.     In  many  points,  we  heartily  agree  with  him,  and  we 
regret  that  we  have  notfix)m  his  pen  a  more  ample  discussion  of 
them.     As  to  other  matters,  we  must  express  our  dissent,  but  not 
without  briefly  rendering  our    reasons.      It  happens  to   Mr, 
Blingsley,  as  to  many  other  ingenious  and  popular  writers,  to 
assert  opinions  which  are  received  by  those  with  whom  he  most 
naturally  associates  as  though  they  were  generally  acknowledged. 
Thus,  while  aiming,  honestly  we  doubt  not,  to  keep  clear  of  all 
points  which  are  commonly  called  'controversial,'   he  touches 
many  questions  in  a  manner  which  is  most  of  all  provocative  of 
disputation — quietly  assuming  one  side,  and  using  strong  lan- 
guage in  condemnation   of  another.     Thus  be   speaks  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  a  Platonist,  as  a  practised  Platonic  dialectician 
to  whose  mind  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  real  existence  of 
archetypal  ideas  both  of  mind  and  physical  phenomena  'was 
most  certainly  present  consciously' — a  notion  for  which,  in  our 
judgment,  there  is  not  the  evidence  on  which  alone  so  decided  an 
affirmation  ought  to  be  based.     He  also  takes  for  granted  that 
the  Daemon  of  Socrates  is  the  same  Divine  Teacher  that  Solomon 
acknowledged ;  whereas  a  careful  examination  and  comparison 
of  what  Socrates  says  of  the  one  and  of  what  Solomon  says  of 
the  other,  has  led  us  to  a  very  different  conclusion.     He  repre- 
sents the  divine  element  in  every  man — the  combination  of 
reason  and  conscience,  or  the  Logos  speaking  to  reason  and 
conscience,  or  the  universal  reason — as  a  divine  JPerson,  the  Son  of 
God.     We  are,  of  course,  not  ignorant  that  such  views  were  held 
in  the  Alexandrian  schools  ;  and  that,  in  support  of  them,  one  of 
the  interpretations  of  (John  i,  9)  *  The  Tnie  Light,  which  en- 
lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'  is  frequently 
adduced.    Neither  are  we  forgetting  the  several  philosophical  and 
theological  ar^ments  offer^  on  behalf  of  this  interpretation. 
At  the  same  tune,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Mr.  Kingsley  is 
aware  of  other  modes  of  treating  this  entire  Question  by  minds 
whose  judgments  he   would   respect,  and   which   might  have 
induced  a  less  dogmatic  tone  in  the  assertion  of  the  opini<Hi 
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which  he  entertains.  We  stumble,  in  a  similar  manner,  at  the 
strong  language  in  which  he  avows  his  belief  of  the  moral 
goodness  and  the  divine  commission  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca : — 

*  1  must,  however,  first  entreat  3'^ou  to  dismiss  from  your  minds  the 
Yidgar  notion  that  Mohammed  was  in  any  wise  a  bad  man  or  a  con- 
scious deceiver,  pretending  to  work  miracles  or  to  do  things  which  he 
did  not  do.  He  sinned  in  one  instance ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  onkj 
in  that  one,  I  mean  against  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  right.  I 
allude  to  his  relaxing  in  his  own  case  those  wise  restrictions  on  poly- 
gamy which  he  had  proclaimed ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  the  desire 
for  a  child  may  have  been  the  true  cause  of  his  weakness.  He  did  not 
see  the  whole  truth,  of  course,  but  he  was  an  infinitely  better  man  tban 
the  men  around,  perhaps,  all  in  all,  one  of  tl\e  best  men  of  his  day. 
Many  here  may  have  reieKl  Mr.  Carlyle's  vindication  of  Mohanuned,  in 
his  '  Lectures  on  Hero  Worship  ;*  to  those  who  have  not,  I  shall  only 
say,  that  I  entreat  them  to  do  so ;  and  that  I  assure  them,  that  though 
I  differ  in  many  things  utterly  from  Mr.  Carlyle's  inferences  and 
deductions  in  that  lecture,  yet  that*  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own 
acquaintance  with  the  original  facts  and  documents,  that  the  picture 
there  drawn  of  Mohammed  is  a  true  and  a  just  description  of  a  much 
calumniated  man.' — pp.  IM,  145. 

All  modem  writers  on  Mohammed,  in  late  years,  have  shown 
that  while  his  memory  has  been  loaded  with  absurd  eulogies  by 
one  party,  it  has  been  loaded  with  not  less  absurd  reproaches  by 
others ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  fcdlowed  one 
of  the  most  favourite  impulses  too  far  in  the  lecture  to  which 
Mr.  BLingsley  here  refers.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what 
the  latter  would  have  us  to  understand  by  his  *  own  acquuintance 
with  the  oHginal  documents/  He  cannot  mean  any  Arahian 
documents;  since  in  page  165,  he  says  he  is  not  an  'Arabic 
scholar ;'  and,  indeed,  if  he  were,  there  are  no  *  original  facts 
and  documents  in  existence.'  The  Koran,  indeed,  is  preserved 
in  the  original,  of  which  a  copy  now  lies  before  us.  In  the 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  there  is  a  rich  collection  of  AraUc 
MSS.  The  eariiest  writer  found  in  Laud's  MSS.  (No.  1 18)  is 
Al  Wadik,  who  lived  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the 
Arabian  conquest  of  Syria.  Ockley  examined  it,  and  used  it ; 
Boulainvilliers  is  not  trustworthy ;  Prideaux  is  more  learned,  but 
he  has  written  with  strong  prejudices ;  Gibbon  relied  on  Pococke, 
D'Herbelot,  and  Hettinger,  on  Sale,  Maracci,  and  Savary,  the 
translators  of  the  Koran,  and  especially  on  Gaignier,  who  trans- 
lated and  illustrated  Abulfeda  and  Janani,  both  comparatively 
modem  Arabic  writers;  the  first  an  accomplished  Syrian  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  second  a  doctor  ('credulous  and 
bigoted/  Gibbon  calls  him)  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Neither 
of  these  authors  appeals  to  any  WTiters  contemporary  with  Mo- 
hammed, or  during  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira.     The  Arable 
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of  Abulfeda,  with  a  Latin  version  by  Reiske,  was  published  at 
Copenhagen.  We  presume  that  these  works  are  well  known  to 
an  author  who  expresses  himself  so  confidently  and  authorita- 
tively on  his  own  knowledge.  Gibbon's  picture  of  Mohammed, 
faithfully  drawn  from  these  sources,  which  none  will  accuse  of 
being  coloured  by  Christian  prejudices,  displays  certain  features 
too  broadly  to  allow  us  to  accept  Mr.  Kingsley's  declaration  with- 
out stronger  evidence  than  we  have  yet  heard  of  to  support 
it.  And  as  to  his  estimate  of  the  '  strength  of  Islam,'  he  appears 
to  us  to  deem  too  lightly  of  the  Arabian  character,  and  of  the 
sort  of  appeals  made  to  their  master  passions  in  the  Koran. 
Menr  who  really  believed  the  records  of  Mohammed  were  surely 
strong  against  idolaters,  and  against  corrupt  and  formal  Chris- 
tians, who  in  their  hearts  had  no  living*  belief  of  any  truth  what- 
ever. And,  assuredly,  there  was  a  great  innate  force  and  a 
savage  virtue  among  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  of  which  we  are 
surprised  to  observe  Mr.  Kingsley  say  that  they  had  not  dis- 
covered it  in  themselves.  Did  they  not  discover  it  when  it  was 
called  forth  ?  All  these  rudiments  met  in  those  conquerors. 
Mohammed's  message !  Had  Napoleon  a  message  from  God  ? 
If  not,  why  say  Mohammed  had  ?  And  if  Mohammed  had,  what 
was  he  commissioned  to  do  as  well  as  to  te^^ch  ?  in  what  sense  and 
how  far  is  his  religion  a  divine  revelation  ? 

We  confess  that  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  written,  and  which  Mr. 
Kingsley  endorses,  strikes  us  as  being,  if  not  thoughtless,  one  of 
the  confused  modes  of  thinking,  which,  under  the  cover  of 
Platonism,  obscures  men's  perceptions  of  that  gospel  of  which 
it  was  the  best  fruit  of  Platonism  to  make  men  feel  their  need, 
but  to  which  the  system  peculiar  to  Islam  is  in  fundamental 
opposition.  That  Mohammed  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God,  chastising  men,  and  spreading  through  the  eastern 
nations  the  doctrine  of  His  unity,  of  His  righteousness,  and  of  His 
mercifulness  as  the  Teacher  and  Father  of  men,  and  their  final 
judge,  we  suppose  is  not  doubted  by  intelligent  Christians. 
Neither  is  it  doubted  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  a  most  glorious 
sense  *  The  Light  of  the  World;'  but  if  there  be  no  more  light 
than  that  which  abounded  in  the  world  before  Messiah's  Advent, 
or  which  has  been  cast  on  the  world  by  the  crescent,  or  which  is 
even  now  to  be  found  in  evei*y  maUy  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discern 
in  what  consists  the  worth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  We  do 
not  ascribe  the  notions  common  among  mankind  to  the  special 
illumination  of  the  Son  of  God  as  our  Redeemer.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  capacity  of  knowing  is  knowledge.  We  have 
no  comprehension  of  any  divine  saving  knowledge  but  that  which 
is  revealed,  or  of  any  mode  of  being  saved  by  the  knowledge 
which  has  been  revealed,  other  than  that  of  believing  it     The 
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great  fault  with  which  the  philosophers  in  the  Christian  school  of 
Alexandria  have  been   charged,  lay  in  accommodating  these 
simple  truths  to  the   subtle  apprehensions  of  their  age   and 
country.     When  the  eloquent  and  learned  ApoUos  came  from 
Alexandria  to  Ephesus,  *he  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the 
Lord,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John;'  but  it  was  not  till 
Aquila  and  his  wife,  the  Jewish  exiles  from  Rome,  themselves 
disciples  of  Paul,  had  expoimded  to  him  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly,  that  he  publicly  showed  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah, 
and  became  qualified  to  'water'  the    church  which  had  been 
planted  by  Paul  at  Corinth.     The  gteat  Christian  school   of 
Alexandria  was  based  on  the  principle  of  faith  according  to 
the  Scriptures.     '  We  rely  not  on  men,'  says  Clement,  in  the 
*  Stromata,'  *  who  merely  give  us  their  opinions,  over  against 
which,  we,  in  Uke  manner,  may  set  our  own.     But  if  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  give  our  opinions,  if  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
what  we  affirm,  we  do  not  wait  for  the  testimony  of  men,  but 
prove  it  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
arguments,  or  rather  the  only  one — the  form  of  knowing,  whereby 
those  who  have  barely  tasted  of  the  Scriptures  become  beUevera^ 
and  those  who  have  made  greater  progress,  and  become  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  truth,  are  Gnostics.'  (Clem.  Strom.  viL  757.) 
Both  Clement  and  his  successor  Origen  were  naturally  led  by 
their  mental   idiosyncrasy,  by  their   education,  by  their  asso- 
ciations, and   by   the  objects  they  had  before   them   in  their 
writings,  to  translate  the  Gospel  into   the   thoughts  and  the 
language  of  their  contemporaries,  which,  as  philosophers,  was 
indeed  their  own  language.     In  this  they  have  been  followed  in 
all  ages  by  persons  placed  in  similar  circumstances.     Thus  the 
scholastic  Aquinas  pre-eminently  constructed  a  system  of  theo- 
logy on  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  according 
to  the  method  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics.     In  England,  the 
orderly  teaching  of  theology  follows  in  the  track  of  Bacon,  and 
of  Locke.     While  German  theologians  are  formed  on  the  plan  of 
the  philosophy  which  happens  to  be  in  vogue,  a  slight  smat- 
tering— and  it  is  but  slight — of  the  German  schools  finds  its  way 
to  Britain  and  America;  and  even  they  who  have  a  pious  horror 
of  everything  Teutonic,  and  are  most  respectably  ignorant  of 
what  they  dread,  insensibly  imbibe  their  forms  of  thought  and 
their  habits  of  expression.     That  the  popular  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity is  most  effective  for  its  proper  object  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  abstains,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  intellectuiEil  cast 
which  is  always  derived  from  the  schools,  all  practical  and  sen- 
sible ipen  in  this  busy  island  of  ours  will  be  found  to  agree. 

But  speculative  men  there  always  are ;  and  for  them,  quite  as 
much  as  it  was  for  the  Alexandrians  of  the  third  century,  it 
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seems  needful  that  there  should  be'teachers — mutatis  mutandis 
— to  guide  them,  as  Clement  did  his  contemporaries,  from  what- 
ever truths  they  hold,  to  a  proper  perception  of  what  the  Gospel 
is — ^what  it  teaches,  proposes,  and  accomplishes.  Such  teachen 
need  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  spiritual  and  practical  Christianity 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  without  which  their  finest  specu- 
lations are  of  no  more  avail  than  the  home-study  of  astronomy 
and  theoretical  navigation  would  be  for  the  crossing  of  the  ocean ; 
nay,  instead  of  being  useful,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  personal  reception  of  the  divine  message,  and  for 
the  living  energy  of  truth  believed  tmto  the  saving  of  the  sooL 
It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  prove  this,  and  to  make  it  plain 
and  impressive.  But  certainly  such  warnings  come  with  the 
best  grace,  and  with  greater  weight  of  authority,  from  those 
whose  own  minds  are  trained  in  all  true  discipline,  who  have 
sounded  the  depths  and  explored  the  recesses  of  intellectual 
activity,  who  are  familiar  with  the  most  subtle  processes  of 
refined  thinking,  and  who  can  gather  up  the  analyses,  the  results, 
and  the  applications  of  all  philosophies,  and  who,  as  the  fruit  of 
all  these  mental  experiences,  are  competent  to  see  for  themselvei^ 
BO  as  to  make  apparent  to  others,  the  vast  difference  between  the 
mind's  own  workings  within  itself  and  those  grand  truths  of 
fact  and  of  principle  which  are  received  on  divine  authority,  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  which  alone  can  guide  men  to  fellowship  with 
God  through  the  One  Mediator,  and  by  the  power  of  the  One 
Spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  prejudices  against  philosophy, 
against  which  Clement  had  to  stand  his  ground  in  Alexandria^ 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  modem  theologian,  and  pretty  much  in 
the  same  way.  The  Grecian  culture  was  dreaded  or  despised  by 
Christians  in  Alexandria  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  and  on 
exactly  the  same  grounds  on  which  philosophical  habitudes  are 
assailed  by  not  a  few  excellent  persons  in  our  own  day.  They 
said  that  the  apostles  and  prophets  were  ignorant  of  this  culture ; 
— that  men  want  faith,  not  science ;  that  divine  revelation  is 
sufficient  without  the  support  of  that  science  which  the  many 
cannot  understand  ; — and  the  answers  to  these  objections  in  the 
'Stromata'  of  Clement  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  every  Christian 
scholar,  as  not  only  profound,  beautiful,  and  strictly  logical  in 
themselves,  but  as  suggesting  replies  to  similar  Bballow  objections 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  to  christianize 
philosophy  for  the  behoof  of  the  philoscn^ers ;  but  we  would 
not  philosophize  Christianity.  Still,  as  all  truth  is  modified  by 
the  mind  which  receives  it,  we  must  expect  the  cultmred  ii^tellect 
to  see  in  some  of  the  simplest  truths  of  the  Gospel  the  largest 
expansions  of  grand  moral  principles,  and  we  cannot  prevent,nor 
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ought  we  to  forbid,  the  attempt  to  trace  these  expansions,  and  to 
illustrate  the  harmony  of  as  much  truth  as  man  can  learn.  None 
are  more  fully  persuaded  than  we  are,  that  there  are  truths  in 
the  Gospel — ^vitel  truths — ^peculiar  and  characteristic  truths,  to 
which  no  other  field  of  thought  supplies  analogies  in  the  present 
life ;  and  the  full  development  of  which  in  that  whole  truth 
which  we  can  now  see  only  in  segments  and  portions,  is  probably 
Teeerved  for  the  intellectual  occupation  of  elevated  faculties  in 
nxQson  wiUi  pure  affections,  in  the  joys  of  our  eternal  state. 

Let  none  imagine  that  we  would  have  the  simple  preaching  of 
ihe  jdain  Gk>spd[  less  frequent  or  less  fervent     We  do  not  know 
where  or  by  whom  it  is  preached  as  simply  and  as  fervently 
as  we  desire.     But,  for  the  most  part»  this  will,  in  all  coming 
time,  be  best  done,  and  most  successfully,  when,  either  by  the  same 
men,  or  by  men  of  other  gifts  and  severe  training,  the  relation 
4d  ibe  Gk)^)el  to  all  truth  and  all  goodness,  to  all  social,  national, 
.  and  international  interests,  shall  be  clearly  unfolded,  winning  the 
junent  of  the  intellect  to  the  (Gospel,  which  purifies  the  conscience 
joid  ooDSoles  the  heart     It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  awaken  men  to 
^oogktfulness ;  but  they  must  be  hqpt  awake  ;  and  this  will  be 
done  wisely  and  safely,  not  only  by  the  work  which  so  happily 
characterizes  many  churches,  but  also  by  the  nourishing  of  those 
deep,  healthy  haUts  of  daily  thought  which  are  the  embodiment 
at  once  of  a  philosophy  that  sees  its  way,  and  of  a  faith  which, 
in  ihe  darkness  where  it  tracks  no  path,  is  guided  by  the  ever- 
sounding  footsteps  of  a  Guide,  who,  though  unseen,  is  trusted 
because  He  is  known  and  loved. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  fading  forms  of  obsolete  philosophies 
and  theologies.  There  is  an  inherent  perishableness  in  all  the  works 
of  man ;  his  very  thoughts  perish.     One  generation  walks  on  the 
crumbling  monuments  which  another  had  raised  to  the  glory  of 
that  which  went  befora   We  forget  our  father's  names.    Who  now 
cares  about  the  choice  spirit43  that  spread  throughout  the  world 
the  fame  of  the  Ptolemies  ?  or  who  gathers  up  the  fragments  of 
that  holy  literature  which,  from  the  same  shores,  flawed  forth 
the  light  of  a  Divine  Faith  along  the  waters  that  broke  on  every 
coast  of  the  civilized  world,  or  sped  its  path  across  the  deserts  to 
the  worn-out  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  ?    Here 
and  there  an  antiquary,  a  bookworm,  a  soUtary  student,  whose 
voices,  when  they  speak,  are  lost  in  the  roar  of  war,  or  the  hum 
of  commerce,  or  the  song  and  the  dance  of  mirth.    Well !  we 
suppose  it  is  a  law  of  our  transitory  state.    We  cannot  stop  it 
We  would  not     Down  all  this  rushing  stream  of  time  there  still 
comes  the  blessed  ark  of  man's  salvation.     Happy  he  who  enters. 
Thrice  happy  he  who,  wisely  and  lovingly,  invites  all  men  to 
enter  with  luxn. 
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Abt.  V. — Accidents  in  Coal  Mines.  Reports  *  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Coal  Mines,'  ordered  to  be 
printed  22nd  June,  1852,  and  26th  July,  1853. 

2.  The  Coal  Mines;  their  Dangers  and  Means  of  Safety.     By  James 

Mather,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Shields  Committee  appointed 
to  Investigate  the  Causes  of  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines,  pp.  102. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co.     1853. 

3.  Report  of  the  South  Shields  Committee  appointed  to  Investigate  the 

Causes  of  Accidents  in  Coal  Mines. "  (Reprinted  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Report  for  1852.) 

Public  attention  is  every  now  and  then  called  to  the  subject  of 
this  article  by  the  occurrence  of  some  frightful  calamity,  as  appal- 
ling in  its  character  as  railway  accidents,  and  perhaps  still  more 
disastrous  in  its  results.  Then  probably  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  undertaken,  a  great  amount  of  evidence  of  a  somewhat  contra- 
dictory character  is  heard,  direct  testimony  as  to  the  causes  of 
explosions  being  seldom  attainable,  since  those  who  could  give 
such  testimony  have  generally  perished  in  the  fiery  deluge ; 
inventions  of  safety-lamps  and  plans  of  ventilation  are  examined, 
and  the  result  is  that  little  or  nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of 
practical  conclusion  or  the  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  Mean- 
while, justice  is  satisfied,  a  court  has  been  assembled,  the  case 
inquired  into,  and  nothing  morq  is  thought  of  the  matter  until 
another  terrible  disaster  causes  a  repetition  of  the  same  per- 
formance. So  the  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  Etna  or 
Vesuvius  forget  their  dangerous  proximity  until  the  flames  burst 
forth  and  the  lava  overruns  their  houses  and  fields.  Perhaps,  if 
the  cause  were  that  of  the  public  at  large,  instead  of  an  isolated 
class,  were  the  egotism  of  every  one  appealed  to,  as  in  the  case 
of  railway  accidents,  a  more  constant  agitation  might  be  kept  up. 
Accidents  in  mines  arise  from  numerous  causes,  many  of  them 
such  as  could  hardly  be  prevented  by  legislative  enactments  any 
more  than  the  occasional  fall  of  a  sailor  from  the  mast-head  or 
the  death  of  a  warehouse  porter  from  that  of  a  cask  ;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  arises  from  causes  which  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  to  a  great  extent  preventible.  No  less  than  eighty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  accidents  are  caused  by  falls  of  the  roof, 
explosions,  and  shaft  accidents.  There  are  no  less  than  one 
thousand  deaths  from  accidents  in  coal-mines  annuallv,  and 
when  we  think  of  the  number  of  men  merely  injured,  as 
must  necessarily  happen  in  the  case  of  such  mortality,  what  a 
picture  of  woe  is  here  presented  !     Of  these  accidents,  falls  from 
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the  roof  and  accidents  in  the  descent  of  the  shaft  seldom  affect 
more  than  a  few  individuals  at  a  time,  and  generally  escape 
attention  ;  but  when,  as  at  Wigan  lately,  the  number  of  lives  lost 
is  almost  as  great  as  in  many  a  pitched  battle,  then  public  feeling 
is  excited. 

It  will  be  observed  that  falls  of  the  roof  may  or  might  in  - 
many  instances  be  obviated  by  a  better  system  of  propping  the 
roofs ;  shaft  accidents  by  improving  the  mode  of  descent  ;*  and- 
explosions,  it  is  contended,  by  a  ^rstem  of  improved  ventilation,: 
and  the  use  of  better  means  of  lighting  the  mines. 

Taking  the  returns  of  deaths  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  - 
of  mines,  from  the  21st  November,  1850  to  the  31st  December, 
1852,  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  we  have  the  following 
results.  Deaths  from  explosions,  645,  =  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ;  from  falls  of  roof,  744,  =  34'7  per  cent ;  shaft  accidents, 
457,  =  21-32  per  cent;  from  other  causes,  297,  =  13*86:  the 
total  deaths  being  2143. 

Although  accidents  from  falls  of  roof  may  be  in  many  instances- 
unavoidable,  even  when  the  greatest  precautions  are  taken,  still 
they  should  be  carefully  investigated  lest  they  arise  from  an 
economy  careless  of  Ufa  We  are  acquainted  with  one  colliery 
where  the  expense  of  propping  the  roof  for  many  years  consumed 
all  the  profit  even  at  favourable  times.  Sliding  machinery  has 
been  proposed  instead  of  the  present  precarious  mode  of  descent 
But,  as  we  have  not  space  to  consider  these  subjects,  which, 
besides,  are  of  a  very  technical  character,  we  proceed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  explosions,  their  causes,  and  proposed  modes  of  preven- 
tion, as  these  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  subject,  and  include  topics  of  very  great  interest  The 
chief  cause  of  explosions  in  coal-mines  is  the  presence  of  the  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  a  compound  of  two  atoms  or  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  one  of  carbon,  or  of  two  parts  by  weight 
of  the  former  element  and  six  of  the  latter,  or,  as  it  is  said,  look- 
ing at  the  bulks  of  these  two  bodies  which  unite,  of  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  volume  of  carbon  vapour,  and  these, 
when  they  form  the  pit-gas,  condensed  into  a  volume,  which  is  as 
much  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  it  takes  two  pints  of  hydrogen 

*  The  modes  of  descent  in  nse  are  by  the  slinff,  and  basket,  or  eorfi  An 
unpractised  person  cannot  contemplate  either  mode  without  a  natural  feeling 
of  apprehension.  When  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  then  Grand  Duke,  visited 
Wallsend,  with  the  view  of  descending  the  mine  of  that  name,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  by  the  mte  Mr.  Buddie,  the  eminent  viewer,  bis 
imperial  highness  having  been  previously  suitably  apparelled.  But  when  he 
saw  the  black  mouth  of  the  yawning  chasm,  his  courage  gave  way,  and 

exclaiming, '  My  Qod !  it  is  the  verv  mouth  of !'  he  speedfly  resumed  hia 

ordinary  habiliments  and  left  the  place. 
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pis  xzhi  one  f^nt  cf  csriMQ  Tipoiir  to  fonn  one  pint  of  the  light 
cftrtmi^e^tted  h^ninv^jL*  Hie  reader  will  see  the  meaniBg  of  this 
«xpUiuaio«i.  as  hrtle  tedmiod  Jis  posaUe^  by  and  bye.  Besidea 
this  xri^  tho9>e  ai^  in  mines  oommoo  air,  free  nitroeen,  sulphu- 
Tott<\i  hx-virop?!!.  sii!phTiTv>ius  add,  and  carbonic  acid  gaaeai  Of 
thc"!!^  the  sa}phnmt<^  hydivi^jen  is  inflammableL 

The  proponions  of  tbeae  pises  in  the  atinoq)here  of  ooalrmines 
Tarr  vU  c\Mirs«e  wxt  coosidenLhlT ;  sometimes  they  are  nearly 
ahs^t.  S<i:phnanmed  is  for  the  most  part  present  <»ily  in  minnte 
o;;«^.::: y.  AU  thesie  iast-nained  gases  exo^  nitrogen  are  heavier 
uun  coroniv^n  air.  CWhonic  aod  gas,  whidi  is  often  present  in 
ccmsi^k-mhlo  g-aanritr,  is  twice  as  heaTT.  The  light  carburetted 
hvxiTvven  its^^f  is  a  little  more  than  half  the  w^ht  of  air.  It 
hks  Ixvr.  i«ppa»\i  that  these  gases  would  assume  positions  in 
miiH>s  «xviTrtx»onding  to  their  sfiecitie  sravities ;  bat  most  of  those 
whe  haxv  tiwis  rt^asiineil  ^vm  to  ^  unacquainted  with,  or 
to  haw  K>s:  siifht  c^f,  what  is  tonutxl  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
g;ii5^>^  which,  imieed,  was  only  diaroveredat  a  comparatively  recent 

fVxitxI.  According  to  this  law.  crapses  do  not  diffuse  themselves^ 
ike  liquids :  or,  as  it  is  stated,  the  particles  of  one  gas  are  as  a 
vactium  to  those  of  another  gas :  s^>  that  a  heavy  gas  will  ascend 
into  a  light  one.  and  a  light  gas  ilescend  into  a  heavy  ga&  This 
is  siipfx^seil  to  be  owing  to  the  diminution,  or  rather  destruction, 
of  the  principle  of  cohesion  between  their  particles  by  the  amount 
of  caloric  they  contain.  The  consequence  is  that  "the  light  car- 
burtnted  hydnc^n  of  mines,  although  it  has  a  tendency  to  rise 
to  the  ix>o&  of  passages,  does  not  confine  itself  to  these  localities, 
and  where  access  exists  does  not  escape  so  readily  into  the  atmo- 
sphere as  might  be  supposed  from  its  levity ;  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  evolved  in  the  mine  itself,  or  produced  in  it  from  com- 
bustion and  the  respiration  of  men  and  horses,  is  not  confined  to 
the  lower  passages,  but  generally  diffused."f- 

Besides  the  power  of  some  of  the  gases  evolved  in  coal-mines 


♦  By  manv  writers  on  mine  accidents  from  explosion,  the  %ht  carbnrrttcd 
hvdrogcn  is  improperly  termed  hydrogen, — ^by  George  Stephemon,  for  example, 
deavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  oleiiimt  gas,  has  not  been  detcefced  in  British 
mines. 

f  The  beauty  of  the  provision  which  the  law  of  the  difinsion  of  gases  affords 
for  the  respiration  of  men  and  aninuda— oombastion,  fte.-^Bhoiild  not  be  pa5.<»r(l 
over.  Were  it  not  for  this  law,  the  carbonic  add  CTolTed  ia  tliesc  processes 
would  be  accumukted  at  the  earth's  snrfiuXy  at  least  in  several  places,  and 
animal  life  and  combustion  could  not  thoe  be  sastained;  bat  by  the  hiw  of  tho 
diffusion  of  gases,  it  is  f^cnerally  diff^f**,  and  the  nutritioa  of  vegetables  which 
decomposes  carl)onic  acid  uid  restores oomea,  fixing  the  carbon  in  the  tissues 
of  tlie  plants,  is  supposed  to  restore  tke  balance  and  maintain  the  standard 
purity  of  tlic  aiinosphero.  Bttt  as  time  is  required  for  this  diffusion,  the  effects 
of  tlio  lUTunmlation  of  carbonic  acid  arc  shown  in  brewers'  vats,  ayod  in  some 
natural  situatiuiis,  as  the  Grotto  del  Cano. 
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to  produce  explosions,  they  are  capable  of  being  injurionain  other 
ways.  Thus  carboretted  I^drogen  cannot  be  izihaled  pore  for 
any  time.  Independently  of  excluding  air,  it  produces  effects 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  ansestbetic  agents  like  chloroform, 
g£  whidi  bodies,  indeed^  ccHnpounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
most  frequently  the  base.  It  then  produces  all  the  sjrmptoms. 
of  narcotic  poisoning.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gas  is  one  of  the 
most  deleterious  substances  known,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
Mef  poisonous  ingredi^it  in  the  gas  of  sewers,  although  this  may 
be  questioned.  Csdbomc  acid  is  not  merely  a  narcotic  poison, 
or  one  which  acts  by  overpowering  the  fonctions  of  the  nervous^ 
systeoL  When  inhaled  in  the  pure  form,  it  seems  also  to  pro- 
duce a  species  of  strangulation  by  causmg  a  spasmodic  closure 
of  the  ^ottis,  or  entrance  of  the  windpipe,  so  that  the  victim  ig' 
as  it  were  bowstmng.  It  is  in  this,  way  that  the  accidents  are 
believed  to  be  caused  when  men  descend  into  brewers'  vats  or 
other  places  where  this  gas  exists  in  a  concentrated  form.  Hence 
it  is  well  called  choke-damp  by  miners  and  others.  In  explosions 
in  mines  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  the  fatal  cases 
which  may  occur  are  due  to  the  explosion  itself  or  to  the  carbonie 
acid,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  gases  producsed 
by  the  explosion,  or  after- darnp,  as  they  are  called ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  being  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  The  following  passages  occur  in  the  'South 
Shields  Report,'  describing  a  visit  paid  by  some  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  St  Hilda  pit  immediately  after  an  explosion: — 

*  The  deadly  gas,  the  resulting  product,  became  stronger  and  stronger 
as  we  approached.  We  encountered  in  one  place  the  bodies  of  five 
men  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  the  gas,  and  had  apparently  died 
placidly,  Tvnthout  one  muscle  of  the  face  distorted.  Then  there  were 
three  men  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  explo8i(Hi ;  clothes  burnt 
and  torn  ;  the  hair  singed  off;  the  skin  and  flesh  torn  away  in  several 
places,  with  an  expression  as  if  the  spirit  had  passed  away  in  agony.. 
Going  with  a  single  guide  we  encountered  two  men,  one  with  a  light, 
the  other  bearing  something  on  his  shoulders ;  it  was  a  blackened  mass, 
a  poor  dead  burnt  boy,  he  was  taking  out.' 

A  little  further  on  they  encountered  pitmen  endeavouring  to 
extract  the  survivors,  but  who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  for  the 
present  from  the  effects  of  the  gas  in  those  parts  of  the  mine 
which  they  had  attempted  to  penetrate.  The  symptoms  which 
they  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  might  have  been  occasioned 
either  by  carburetted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid,  most  likely 
from  a  mixture  of  the  two.  If  a  portion  of  the  former  gas  be 
present  greater  than  the  amount  of  air  it  meets  with  can  explode, 
or  if  the  gas  continues  to  issue  after  the  explosion,  such  will  be 
the  constitution  of  the  after-damp. 

02 
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To  what  extent  these  various  deleterious  gases  can  be  inhaled 
daily  by  pitmen  with  impunity,  or  without  serious  derangement 
of  health,  it  would  be  impossible  exactly  to  say;  but  it  would 
be  hardly  consistent  with  reason  to  suppose  that  this  daily  inha- 
lation can  take  place  altogether  with  impunity;  and,  in  fact,  the 
sallow  complexions  and  peculiar  physiognomy  of  these  labourers 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  observer.* 

The  light  carbmretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  chief  source  of  danger 
in  mines,  requires  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas  to  bum  it  com- 
pletely, that  is  to  say,  to  convert  it  all  into  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  as  atmospheric  air  contains  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of 
oxygen,  it  follows,  that  when  one  part  of  carburetted  hydrogen  is 
mixed  with  ten  parts  of  atmospheric  air,  the  mixture  is  in  the 
most  explosive  proportions ;  beyond  that  point,  too  much  air,  or 
too  mucn  gas,  dimmishes  the  explosive  power  of  the  mixture. 
The  gas  either  oozes  gradually  from  the  strata  of  the  coal,  or 
rushes  out  with  inconceivable  violence.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
supposed  that  the  gas  has  escaped  from  a  state  of  great  compres- 
sion under  the  stratification,  or  perhaps  from  the  liquid  form. 
Often  the  gas  escapes  with  great  force  for  a  long  time  from  a 
small  orifice :  this  is  called  a  blower. 

After  these  premises,  let  us  now  speak  of  the  remedies  which 
have  been  devised  for  this  state  of  thinga  These  are  chiefly  the 
use  of  safety  lamps  and  means  of  ventilation,  whereby  the  foul 
gases  mav  oe  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  mines. 

1st  Of  safety  lamps. 

The  first  attempt  at  lighting  mines  with  safety  was  by  what 
is  called  the  steel  mill,  a  machine  by  means  of  which  a  con- 
stant succession  of  sparks  was  procured  from  flint  and  steel,  a 
most  dangerous  and  imperfect  mode ;  for  not  only  was  the  light 
veiT  insufficient,  but  the  sparks  were  capable  of  exploding  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  air,  in  the  proper  proportiona  Things 
were  in  this  state,  and  explosions  constantly  occurring,  when  one  of 
the  most  unexpected  and  fatal  known  took  place  at  Felling  colliery, 
near  Newcastle,  and  attracted  an  unusual  degree  of  attention. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1812,  this  tremendous  explosion  occurred  in 
a  mine  previously  considered  a  model  of  perfection,  both  for  tht^ 
purity  of  its  air,  and  its  other  arrangements.    No  accident,  except 

♦  Wc  have  reason  to  believe  that  consumption  is  comparatively  rare  amonj^ 
pitmen,  and  cannot  help  connecting  this  fact  with  two  others,  whieli  for  thr 

S resent  wc  shall  assume, — vii.,  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  &anie  iliMux' 
pure  phthisis)  in  drunkards,  and  the  now  admitted  curative  jMiwer  of  eod-lixer 
od  ana  fatty  substances  in  this  disease.  Alcohol  and  fatty  suhstanres  hiwc  fur 
their  bases  carburets  of  hydrogen.  Long  ago  the  ntnu»pluTc  o(  stables  \»a!i 
deemed  favourable  to  phthisical  patients.  In  this  case,  the  efTcct  was  attri- 
buted to  diminution  of  oxygen. 
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'  a  slight  explosion,  reaching  two  or  three  pitmen,  had  ever  hap- 
pened. About  half-past  eleven  in  the  morning  of  the  day  named, 
the  neighbouring  viUagers  were  alarmed  as  with  the  sound  of  a 
cannonade.  The  subterraneous  fire  broke  forth  with  two  heavy 
discharges  from  the  shaft  called  the  John  Pit,  one  hundred  and 

.  two  fathoms  deep ;  this  was  immediately  followed  by  a  discharge 
from  what  was  called  the  William  Pit  The  earth  trembled  for 
half  a  mile  round  the  workings,  and  the  sound  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  resembled  an  unsteady  fire  of  infantry.  *  Immense 
quantities  of  dust  and  small  coal  accompanied  the  blasts,  and  rose 
high  in  the  air  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  The  heavi^t 
part  of  the  ejected  matter,  such  as  masses  of  timber  and  frag- 
ments of  coal,  fell  near  the  pit ;  but  the  dust,  borne  away  by  a 
strong  west  wind,  fell  in  a  continued  shower  to  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  half;  and  in  the  village  of  Heworth,  it  caused  a  gloom 
like  that  of  early  twilight,  and  so  covered  the  roads  that  the  foot- 
steps of  travellers  were  strongly  imprinted  on  them.' 

In  describing  the  appearance  of  the  bodies,  the  learned  writer 
of  this  report*  says, — *  In  one  spot  were  found  twenty-one  bodies 
in  ghastly  confusion ;  some  like  mummies,  scorched  as  dry  as  if 
they  had  been  baked ;  one  wanted  its  head,  another  an  arm ; 
but  the  power  of  the  fire  was  visible  upon  aU.  But  its  eflfects 
were  very  various ;  while  some  were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  there 
were  others  who  appeared  as  if  they  had  sunk  down  overpowered 
by  sleep/  The  total  loss  from  this  dreadful  explosion  was 
ninety-two  lives,  *  while  forty  widows,  sixty-six  girls,  and  twenty- 
six  boys,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  were  deprived  of 
the  means  of  livelihood.'  Although  quite  as  fatal  calamities  have 
occurred,  and  some  since  which  have  destroyed  even  more  lives, 
still  this  accident  made  the  greatest  sensation,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  very  graphic  account  published  of  it  at  the  time ;  and  a 
society  was  established  at  Sunderland  on  the  20th  October,  1813, 
of  which  Sir  R  Milbanke  was  president,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy  for  these  accidents. 

One  of  the  first  to  propose  an  invention  to  the  committee  was 
the  late  Dr.  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  who,  unquestionably,  has  the 
merit  of  having  originated  the  idea  of  a  safety-lamp.  An  account 
of  his  invention  was  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions' 
for  1813.  It  was  a  lantern  in  which  the  air  was  supplied  to  the 
flame  by  means  of  a  bellows  through  water,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  in  like  manner  were  made  to  pass  through  water. 
After  this  the   attention   of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  of  Mr. 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  then  curate  of  Heworth,  afterwards  author  of  a 
'  History  of  Northumberland.* 
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Oeorge  Stephenson*  wa£i  called  to  the  subject  Mr.  Steph^ison 
undoubtedly  invented  a  safety  lamp,  in  which  the  principle  of 
obtaining  safety  by  allowing  access  to  the  flame  through  capillary 
tubes  was  applied,  before  Davy  made  known  his  wire  gauze 
lamp.  As  with  regard  to  all  scientific  discoveries,  much  contro- 
versy took  place  as  to  ihe  respective  marits  of  the  inventors. 
There  need  in  reality  have  been  little  dispute  about  the  matter 
if  each  party  had  not  been  supported  by  partisaiw  more  eager  for 
their  favourite  than  for  truth.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the  merit 
of  each  of  the  three  inventors^  Br.  Olanny  originated  the  idea^ 
and  invented  a  safe  lamp  too  cumbrous  for  usa  Mr.  Stephenson 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  arrived  at  the  same  idea  through 
different  processes  of  reajsoning,  but  the  superior  practical  utility 
of  the  wire-gauze  lamp  of  the  last-named,  caused  the  palm  of 
pre-eminence  to  be  awarded  in  his  favour. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Sir  Humphry  brought  forward 
several  ingenious  forms  of  lamps,  before  his  final  invention  of  the 
wire-gauze  lamp.  These  were  his  safe  lamp,  in  which  the  air 
was  made  to  enter  the  lamp  through  concentric  canals,  and  leave 
it  through  the  same  kind  of  structure ;  his  piston,  or  blowing  lamp, 
in  which  the  air  was  forced  through  small  tubes  by  means  of  a 
condensing  syringe  or  bellows;  lastly,  he  had  a  charcoal  lamp,  in 
which  pieces  of  charcoal  were  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  means  of 
bellows,  on  the  dangerous  supposition  that  it  would  not  inflame 
in  an  explosive  mixture.  In  several  of  these  lamps,  at  first,  he 
certainly  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  principle  of  the  wire* 
gauze  in  his  eye.  But  in  his  p^^er  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  9th  November,  1815,  he  was  clearly  aware  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  safety  in  the  use  of  wire-gauze  or  capillary  tubes,  which 
Mr.  Stephenson  had  practically  exemplified  at  Eillingworth  pit, 
on  the  21st  October.  The  discovery  of  the  principle  in  truth 
belonged  to  Professor  Tennant  of  Cambridge,  who  hard  previously 
shown  that  flame  would  pass  along  tubes  in  the  relation  between 
their  length  and  breadth,  or  the  shorter  the  tube,  the  narrower 
it  required  to  be,  to  prevent  flame  passing;  and  the  longer  it  was, 
the  wider  it  might  be.  But  the  abstraction,  as  it  were,  of  this 
principle — the  idea  that  wire-gauze  was  merely  a  mass  of  such 
tubes,  of  the  least  diameter  and  shortest  length,  was  certainly 
entirely  due  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthustasm  with  which  ihe  inven- 
tion of  the  Davy  lamp  was  hailed,  and  a  splendid  reward  was 

*  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  lifb  of  Sir  Hamphrr  Davy,  ahsaidlT  terms  Mr.  George 
Stephenson,  a  Mr.  Stej^kenton.  The  thousana  guineas  which  ilr.  Stephenson,  t  hen 
an  obscure  overman  in  a  pit,  received  for  lus  imrention  £rom  the  coal  owners, 
was  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes. 
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conferred  on  its  inventor.  The  coal  owners  saw  in  it  the  means 
of  working  mines  without  further  expense,  which  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  philanthropists  hailed  it  as 
a  grand  triumph  of  humanity.  An  experiment,  however,  per- 
formed by  Davy  himselfi  and  to  which  he  called  attention  at  the 
time,  WAS  sufficient  to  show  how  insecure  was  the  lamp  in  many 
cases. 

In  the  northern  coal  mines  the  coal  is  generally  so  saturated 
with  gas,  as  to  give  it  off  abundantly  on  being  simply  exposed  to 
the  air.  If  a  tube  be  tak^i  and  fUled  with  pieces  of  coal  and 
water,  and  then  covered  in,  except  a  small  hole  with  a  glass  tube 
attached  to  it,  and  well  shaken,  gas  will  escape  at  the  tube;  and 
we  have  already  spoken  of  those  blowers  from  which  the  gas 
issues  in  such  immense  quantities.  Sir  £L  Davy,  in  1816,  fixed 
a  brass  pipe  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  mouth  of  a  walled  off 
blower,  which,  when  lighted,  threw  its  flame  the  length  of  five 
feet  At  this  blower  he  found  his  ordinary  gauze  lamp,  when 
the  lamp  was  lighted,  allowed  the  flame  to  pass  through  and 
bum  on  the  outside;  and  he  states  in  his  work  on  flame  (p.  102), 
*  where  an  explosive  mixture  is  in  rapid  motion  it  produces,  as 
has  been  stated  in  page  77,  much  more  heat,  and  in  this  case  the 
cooling  or  radiating  surfaces  of  the  lamp  must  be  increased,  or 
the  circulation  of  air  diminished ;'  and  he  recommends,  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  such  a  mixture,  the  use  of  twilled  gauze,  or  a 
double  or  triple  fold  of  wire-gauze  on  one  side  of  the  lamp,  or  a 
screen  of  metal  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  or  a 
semi-cyluidCT  of  glass  or  mica  within  the  gauze.  Strange  to  say, 
this  statement,  which  amounts,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  an 
admission  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Davy  in  some  of  the  most 
formidable  contingencies  that  can  arise,  was  practically  igliored 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  great  surprise  was  created  when  Mr. 
JBuddle  first  announced  it  to  the  parliamentary  committee  in 
1835.  Mr.  Buddie  then  said  that  Davy  on  sending  him  the 
lamp,  '  warned  him  that  there  would  be  no  danger,  except  i/n 
exposing  it  to  a  strong  current,  by  which  THE  explosion  would 

BE  PASSED   THROUGH  THE  GAUZE  CYLINDER.'      On  that  OCCasion 

80  little  was  this  fearful  contingency  known,  that  several  exten- 
sive practical  miners  were  quite  ignorant  of  it  Since  then,  it 
has  Ijeen  repeatedly  proved,  that  in  a  current  of  explosive  gas, 
the  Davy  is  liable  to  explosion.  The  fact  may  be  exemplified  by 
putting  a  lamp  in  the  fiame  of  a  common  gas  burner,  when,  in 
several  instances,  the  fiame  will  pass  through. 

A  few  considerations  will  show  how  little  the  Davy  can  be 
theoretically  considered  secure.  When  chemists  bum  explosive 
gases,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  they  pass  them  through  a 
cylinder  of  brass,  about  six  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  internal 
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diameter,  filled  mth  closely  packed  brass  wire,  and  the  whole 
rivetted  home  by  means  of  a  brass  pin  driven  through  the  wire; 
through  all  this  the  gas  is  forced  before  it  is  burnt ;  and  although 
the  explosive  force  of  these  gases  is  very  great,  it  is  not  greater 
than  carburetted  hydrogen  and  pure  oxygen,  while  the  surface 
of  the  Davy  exposed  to  the  explosive  force  is  very  great  Ima- 
gine, then,  a  sudden  burst  from  a  blower  filling  a  passage  witb 
an  explosive  mixture,  the  lamps  perhaps  already  red  hot,  what  is 
the  result  to  be  expected?  Sir  Humphry's  suggestion  of  a 
metal  shield  can  be  of  little  real  practical  value.  How  is  it  to  be 
known  from  what  direction  the  outbreak  of  gas  is  to  come  ?  The 
lamp  therefore  could  not  be  practically  safe,  unless  it  were 
shielded  all  round,  and  then  what  light  would  it  give  ? 

It  appears  to  us,  that  when  accidents  have  occurred  in  mines, 
a  false  line  of  argument  has  often  been  used  in  the  case  of  the 
Davy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  explosion  at  Wallsend  in  June 
1835,  which  killed  one  hundred  and  two  people.  No  cause  could 
be  positively  assigned  for  the  accident,  because  no  one  escaped  to 
tell  the  tale.  The  inference  drawn  there,  as  elsewhere,  was,  that 
as  the  Davy  could  not  be  proved  to  be  the  cause,  it  must  be  held 
harmless.  But  as  all  other  causes  were  excluded  by  the  evidence 
at  the  coroner  s  inquest,  there  remains  a  strong  probability  of  the 
Davy  being  the  cause,  according  to  the  views  already  laid 
down  of  its  insecurity  in  certain  circumstances.  Thus  the  cir- 
cumstances detailed  in  the  evidence  are,  that  an  extra  discharge 
of  gas  had  taken  place  the  previous  day;  *  that  the  Davy  fired  at 
the  broken  the  day  before ;'  that  according  to  the  evidence  of 
John  Bell,  hewer,  *  the  day  before  the  accident  took  place,  the  pit 
was  in  so  dangerous  a  state,  that  they  were  obliged  to  come 
away.  They,  himself  and  five  men  working  with  him,  extin- 
guished their  Davy  lamps  before  leaving,  except  one  man,  who 
reduced  his  li^ht  as  small  a^  possible,  so  as  to  give  them  light  to 
find  their  clothes  before  leaving.  The  lamps  became  red  hot,  and 
they  extinguished  them  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  morning  of 
the  explosion,  before  Bell  left  work  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, all  the  six  Davys  were  on  fire.'  Two  of  the  lamps  were 
produced  at  the  inquest,  and  they  appeared,  according  to  the 
coroner,  *to  have  been  subjected  to  intense  heat'  The  explosion 
occurred  three  hours  after  Bell  left.  Other  evidence  of  the  same 
kind  was  adduced  Here,  then,  for  days,  we  had  the  men 
working  vrith  Davys  on  fire.  No  naked  lamps  were  used,  the 
men  had  been  cautioned,  every  precaution  was  taken,  a  sudden 
explosion  came,  and  all  trace  of  the  prime  cause  is  lost  As 
Euclid  proves  a  particular  point  to  be  the  centre  of  a  circle  by 
excluding  other  points,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that  the  Davy 
and  nothing  else  was  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
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•  Independently  of  this  presumptive  reasoning,  actual  proof  is 
given  in  the  ^  South  Shields  Report'  of  the  Davy  having  caused 
exjdoflions.  There  are  other  objections  to  the  bavy — ^first,  the 
bad  lights  which  leads  to  the  men  taking  every  opportunity  of 
unscrewing  their  lamps  to  procure  more  light ;  second,  the  facility 
with  whi(£  the  flame  can  be  drawn  through,  leading  to  the  men 
lifffating  their  pipes  at  the  lamps.  .  The  committee  of  the  House 
of  1852,  in  their  report,  say,  '  that  where  a  proper  degree  of 
ventilation  does  not  exist  in  a  mine,  the  Davy  lamp  or  any  modi* 
ficatdon  of  it  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  lure  to  danger  than 
as  a  perfect  security.' 

Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
the  Davy ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware  only  two  or  three  of  the 
numerous  lamps  invented  have  come  into  use.  The  late  Dr. 
Clanny  invented  a  modification  of  the  Davy.  His  lamp  was  a 
Davy  with  a  cylinder  of  glass  at  the  lower  part  instead  of  gauza 
His  idea  was  that  a  double  current  of  air  ascending  and  descend- 
ing was  created  inside  the  lamp,  rendering  it  less  likely  for  a 
lateral  current  to  blow  through.  This  lamp  is  in  extensive  usa 
The  great  drawback  is  that  the  glass  gets  hot,  and  is  apt  to  be 
cracked  by  a  drop  of  water  falling  on  it  while  in  this  state. 

A  lamp  has  been  recently  invented  by  Dr.  Glover  and  Mr. 
Gail,*  which  seems  likely  to  obviate  many  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  Davy.  Instead  of  the  single  cylinder  of  the  Clanny,  there  is 
a  double  one  through  which  the  air  is  drawn  to  feed  the  flame. 
Thus  the  outer  glass  is  always  kept  cool,  and  the  whole  lamp  is 
much  stronger  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  There  is  also  a  con- 
trivance by  which  the  flame  is  extinguished  in  an  explosive 
mixture.  This  lamp  has  received,  as  the  Parliamentary  Keport 
for  1853  testifies,  very  high  applause  from  several  practical  men. 

The  VENTILATION  OF  MINES  has  been  rashly  exalted,  as  if  a 
good  ventilation  would  be  a  perfect  panacea  for  explosiona  This 
is  an  error,  inasmuch  as  a  sudden  rush  of  gas  into  a  well-venti* 
lated  mine  might  be  more  dangerous  than  into  one  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  carburetted  hydrogen ;  because,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  gas  might  not  find  the  requisite  quantity  of  air  to  explode 
it  It  follows,  therefore,  that  ventilation,  however  perfect,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  supersede  the  use  of  safety-lamps  or  precautions  in 
the  fighting  of  mines.  But  of  the  immense  importance  of  venti* 
lation,  as  conducing  to  a  high  average  degree  of  safety  and  the 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  miners,  there  can  be  no  doubt 

A  recent  leading  article  of  the  '  Times,'  in  speaking  of  the 
miners'  petition  pointing  out  the  enormous  loss  of  lives  in  pits, 

*  On  a  New  Safety-Lamp  and  the  Invention  of  the  Safety-Lamp.    By  K  M. 
Glover,  MJ).,  F.E.8  JL    Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arta^  December  9th,  1853. 
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and  demandins^  a  remedy,  treats  the  subject  of  ventilatioii  as  one 
of  g«at  «mplidty  ;  b« tit  must  surdy  irike  even  those  not  con- 
versant  with  the  practical  details  of  the  matter,  tliat  to  ventilate 
in  some  cases  himdreds  of  miles  of  passages  and  gallmes,  perhaps 
at  a  depdi  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  the 
surfaoe,  can  be  no  such  easy  task,  especially  as  this  must  be  done 
with  a  due  regard  to  economy.  If  this  were  not  attended  to,  the 
working  of  collieries  would  often  have  to  be  abandoned.  In 
every  other  occupation  endangering  life,  m  {»ractioe,  a  compromise 
exists  between  a  due  r^ard  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the 
obtaining  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  profit  from  the  capital  emjdoyed. 
The  employment  of  a  sailor  or  a  fisherman  might  be  almost 
denuded  of  hazard  by  unlimited  expense ;  and  perhaps  the  silver 
of  Potosi  would  disarm  the  most  fiery  mine  of  the  north  of  all 
its  terrors.  To  sink  an  imlimited  number  of  shafts  seems  easy 
to  the  speculative  philanthropist ;  and  as  there  exists  an  idea,  in 
the  metropolis  at  least,  that  coal-owners  derive  immense  profits, 
whereas  in  point  of  fact  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  the  generality 
of  cases  than  to  obtain  fair  returns  for  the  capital  invested  in 
coal-mines,  blame  is  often  most  unworthily  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  sdiemes  are  suggested  which  are  impracticable,  since 
to  carry  them  out  would  entail  absolute  ruin.  The  interests  of 
the  coal-owners  are  clearly  involved  in  doing  everything  that  is 
reasonable  to  prevent  those  tremendous  explosions  which,  besides 
the  absolute  damage,  interrupt  so  seriously  the  working  of  the 
mine  Notwithstanding,  we  believe  that  the  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  safety  of  the  Davy  lamp  was  very  injurious  by  caufdng  too 
great  neglect  of  ventilation.  Thus,  in  the  Report  of  the  House 
of  Commons  for  1852,  it  is  truly  affirmed  that  'too  entire  a  reliance 
on  the  Davy  lamp  appears  to  have  led,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to 
the  neglect  of  ventilation.^ 

The  mode  of  ventilation  generally  adopted  is  by  the  rarefication 
of  air  produoed  by  fumacea  Indep^ident  of  artificial  means, 
there  is  a  ventilation  in  mines  called  naiuixd.  This  is  due  to 
the  increasing  heat  of  the  earth  in  descending.  This  natural 
heat  rarefies  the  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  which  thus 
becomes,  especially  in  winter,  lighter  than  the  atmoq>here  at  the 
surface,  and  asc^ida  This  natural  ventilation,  however,  would 
do  but  little.  There  are  in  a  pit  at  least  two  shafts,  although 
these  may  be  constracted  in  one  jnt,  ia,  a  pit  may  be  divided 
by  partitions,  or  brattices,  as  they  are  termed,  into  two  or  more 
divisions.  At  the  bottom  of  one  <^  these  shafts  a  ftunace  is  built, 
whose  object  is  to  rarefy  the  air  which  ascends  in  the  shaft,  and 
which,  of  course,  causes  a  current  which  draws  the  air  from  all  parts 
of  the  pit.  This  shaft  is  termed  the  upcasL  The  current  of  air 
from  uie  varioas  parts  of  the  mme  causes  a  descending  current 
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of  <xld  air  in  the  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  no  (iiiV 
nace.  This  shaft  i«  thereforo  termed  dotitmcdst.  Of  the  nume- 
TOfum  oontrivanoes  which  are  requisite  to  conrse  the  air  through 
tbe  gall^efl  aad  recesnes  of  a  ooal-mine,  only  a  vague  idea  can 
be  formed  bj  the  general  reader.  To  enimplify  this  sjrstem  of 
ventilation,  it  was  long  ago  propoeed  to  bore  dnfts  at  the  higher 
portions  of  all  the  galleries  and  passages,  on  the  supposition  ih^ 
the  caiimretted  hydrogen  itself,  from  its  levity,  would  find  a 
passage  to  the  atmo8[^ere^  and  thus  form  a  number  of  natural 
upcasts,  which  would  cause  a  descent  from  the  air  to  fill  the 
vacuum.  But  this  notion,  wluch  appeared  so  simple,  was  enter- 
tained in  ignoraaice  of  the  complicated  composition  of  the  gas  of 
oofll-mines,  and  of  the  Jaw  of  division  of  gases,  which  would 
render  the  ascent  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  much  edower  than 
was  supposed,  and  without  due  confflderation  of  the  encNtmous 
expense. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  ventilation  in  further  refutation 
of  the  notion  that  a  perfect  ventilation  will  utterly  preclude  all 
^ance  of  explosion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the 
impurities  of  the  air  of  coal-mines  tend  to  diminish  the  explosive 
power  of  mixtures  of  atmospheric  air  and  carburetted  hydrogen. 
Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  *  South  Shields  Eeport* : — 

*  One  part  of  carbonic  acid  will  destroy  the  inflammability  of  seven 
parts  of  a  carburetted  hydrogen  explosive  mixture,  and  one  part  of 
nitrogen  six  parts  of  the  same  mixture ;  and  that  in  an  extensive  mine 
of  150  to  200  men,  with  40  to  60  horses,  and  a  corresponding  number 
of  lights,  each  man  alone,  in  respiration,  giving  off  every  minute 
twenty-six  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  mine,  in  addition 
to  the  free  nitrogen,  with  a  proportionate  increased  quantity  of  both 
these  products  from  horses  and  lights,  in  addition  to  the  immense 
amount  of  the  natural  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  mine ;  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  all  these  anti-inflammable  products  will  diminish  consider- 
ably the  explosive  capacity  of  a  lengthened  column These 

reasons  \vill  explain  sufficiently  that  in  long  courses  it  is  a  vitiation, 
rather  than  a  dilution,  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  that  produces  the 

less  explosive  capacity   of  the  column The  easy  destruction 

of  explosive  mixtm^s  by  anti-inflammable  gases,  abundant,  or  easily 
and  inexpensively  produced  in  the  mines,  might,  in  many  ^tuations 
...  be  eifected,  it  is  probable,  by  a  proper  application  of  skill  and 
ingenuity.' 

After  the  introduction  of  the  furnace  system,  for  some  time 
the  air  was  only  coursed  round  the  outer  workings  of  the  mine, 
stopping  the  inner  workings,  so  as  to  preclude  them  from  a  proper 
supply.  Mr.  Spedding,  of  Workington,  in  1760,  first  coursed 
the  air  through  all  the  workings  of  fiie  mine.  He  did  this  by 
so  directing  the  current  of  s^hj  doors  and  stoppings  as  to  turn  all 
the  passages  into  one  vast  air  tube — a  labyrinth  of  circuitous  pipe. 
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-as  it  were,  througk  which  the  air  was  made  to  circulate  through 
.many  miles  of  passages  from  the  mouth  of  the  downcast  to  the 
top  of  the  upcast.  Of  course,  in  such  a  long  progress,  the  current 
was  often  slow.  Two  great  improvements  were  invented  by  the 
late  Mr.  Buddie,  of  Wallsend,  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
which  may  be  sJmost  said,  as  far  as  the  great  principles  are  con- 
cerned, to  have  perfected  the  furnace  system.  1st  Instead  of 
passing  the  whole  of  the  extracted  air  from  the  mine  right  over 
the  furnace,  whereby,  of  course,  great  risk  of  explosion  occurred 
in  many  cases,  he  caused  the  returns  from  the  foul  parts  of  the 
mine  to  enter  the  upcast  shafts,  by  what  is  termed  a  dumbdrift^ 
at  a  height  considerably  above  the  furnace,  so  that  while  the 
current  from  the  furnace  carried  them  upwards,  they  did  not  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  fire ;  and  2nd,  partly  to  effect  this,  and 
partly  to  shorten  the  courses  of  air,  he  split,  by  various  partitions, 
the  passages  of  the  mine  into  several  series  of  pajssages  between  the 
downcast  and  the  upcast,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  instead  of  the 
mine  forming  one  tube  between  the  two  shafts,  it  became  several 

By  the  furnace  system,  in  many  instances,  even  in  the  most 
complicated  mines,  very  powerful  effects  are  produced.  Thus  a 
.difference  of  temperature  of  no  less  than  llo  Fahrenheit  has 
been  observed  between  the  air  in  the  upcast  and  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  mine,  and  the  current  produced  is  very  powerful ; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Buddie,  the  average  velocity  of  the  current 
is  only  three  or  four  feet  per  second  ;  and,  as  the  explosive  gas 
often  rushes  out  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  per  second,  the 
inadequacy  of  such  a  current  to  remove  it  may  be  conceived  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  cases  where  the  rush  is  long  continued.  Some- 
times the  rush  of  gas  is  such  as  no  extent  attainable  by  the 
furnace  system  could  remove,  so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  explosioiL 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  a  discussion  of  the  merits  o^ 
.  demerits  of  the  furnace  system  at  greater  length.  It  is  clear  that 
its  range  must  have  a  limit  The  air  cools  as  it  expands,  and 
at  length  will  acquire  a  density  similar  to  that  of  the  air  it 
encountera  In  a  word,  the  presumed  insufficiency  of  the  furnace 
system  has  led  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Gumey  to  employ  the 
steam-jet  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

This  plan  consists  in  forcing  high  pressure  steam  through  jets 
placed  at  various  portions  of  the  upcast  shaft,  whereby  it  is 
•  alleged  that  a  much  more  powerful  current  can  be  forced  along 
the  upcast  than  by  mere  furnace  ventilation.  The  plan  is  to 
cause  a  quantity  of  jets  fix>m  a  boiler  with  high  pressure  steam 
to  issue  in  the  shaft  so  as  to  propel  the  air  before  them,  and 
cause  a  current  Very  few  details  are  requisite  in  the  carrjdng 
out  of  this  plan ;  all  that  is  essential  is  that  the  jets  should  be  in 
sufficient  size  and  number  for  the  space  they  are  placed  in. 
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Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Mather,  each  jet  should  not  operate  on  a 
column  of  air  larger  than  one-eighth  of  a  foot,  or  at  the  most  one- 
sixth  foot  area,  or  the  jets  should  be  placed  about  a  foot  distance 
from  each  other.  The  committee  for  1852  state  in  their  Re- 
port : — 

*  Previous  to  1848,  when  Mr.  Forster  introduced  the  steam-jet  into 
the  Seaton  Delaval  mine,  the  fire-damp  was  constantly  seen  playing 
around  the  face  and  edges  of  the  goaves  and  other  parts  of  the  work- 
ings ;  since  that  period  the  mine  is  swept  so  clean  that  it  is  never  ob- 
served, and  all  danger  of  explosion  is  removed  in  a  very  fiery  mine. 
The  increase  of  ventilation  is  from  53,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  under 
the  furnace  system  to  84,000  under  the  steam-jet ;  and  to  double  that 
quantity,  which  Mr.  Forster  considers  sufficient,  would,  he  says,  only 
require  the  application  of  some  extra  jets.' 

According  to  Mr.  Mather,  the  highest  velocity  of  the  current 
produced  in  the  upcast  by  the  furnace  sjrstem  was  seventeen 
miles  an  hour ;  whereas,  by  the  steam-jet  a  velocity  of  twenty- 
three  miles  has  been  produced.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  the  application  of  the  steam-jet  was  to  the  St  Hilda 
pit,  near  South  Shields,  We  shall  let  him  tell  the  result  in  his 
own  words : — 

*  Perhaps  the  most  striking  results  of  all  have  been  produced  by  the 
steam-jets  at  St.  Hilda's  pit.  South  Shields,  which  have  lately  been 
successfully  completed.  They  have  cleared  out  the  pit  where  no  other 
power,  without  desperate  risk  and  enormous  cost,  could  have  done  it. 
Let  us  detail  these  results  : — Depth  of  shaft,  about  850  feet ;  extensive 
series  of  old  workings,  at  least  in  passage  extent,  75  miles,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  14^  millions  of  cubic  feet.  This  mine  was  so  full  of  gas 
that  no  naked  light  was  allowed  to  approach  the  shaft.  Upon  the  31st 
of  December,  1852,  as  a  man  was  carrying  a  shovel  of  burning  coals, 
upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  it  on  the  surface,  the  gas  from  the  pit 
caught  fire  at  the  burning  coals,  and  in  a  mass  of  flame  darted  into  the 
shaft,  forming  a  blazing  area  of  upwards  of  ninety-eight  feet.  It  thus 
blazed  for  four  hours,  darting  into  the  atmosphere  in  flames  sometimes 
foity  feet  high,  burning  down  all  witliin  reach.  Had  it  descended  into 
the  mine  and  exploded  the  fourteen  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas,  it 
would  have  shook  a  portion  of  South  Shields  as  with  an  earthquake. 
Fortunately,  no  atmospheric  air  had  descended  into  the  workings  to 
form  one  of  the  most  tremendous  explosive  mixtures  in  the  world. 
Since  then  the  pit  has  been  a  waste,  and  the  connexion  made  between 
Harton  pit  and  St.  Hilda's  enabled  the  gas  also  to  escape  into  the 
workings  of  the  former,  which  once  or  twice  threatened  to  blast  at  the 
furnace  there.  On  one  occasion  they  were  obliged  to  put  out  the 
furnace.' 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  steam-jet  was  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  gas  out  of  the  mine.  Sixteen  jets  were  erected 
at  the  top  of  the  upcast  shaft,  of  a  quarter  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  diameter,  each  surrounded  by  an  iron  cylinder  eleven 
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inches  in  diameter^  and  six  feet  high.  Changes  from  time  to 
time  were  made  in  the  number  and  position  of  the  jets  ;  and  on 
the  21st  of  June,  the  mine  was  completely  clean.  Si^  satisfied 
were  the  committee  of  1852  of  the  superiority  of  the  stoam-jot 
system  of  ventilation,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  exproKs  their 
opinion  in  its  favoiur,  almost  in  as  strong  terms  as  their  con\'i('- 
tion  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Davy  lamp.  But  a  series  of  exp«»ri- 
ments  made  since  then,  and  stated  before  tlie  committee  of  last 
session,  have  thrown  doubt  upon  this  superiority.  An  elaborate 
paper  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  is  printed  in  the 
KeiM)rt  of  the  Committee.  We  Jiave  not  room  to  quott'  his 
ox]H^riments ;  but  the  conclusions  are,  that  neither  aA  a  substitute 
for  furnace  ventilation,  nor  as  an  auxiliary  mode,  is  the  steaui-ji't 
available ;  and  that  the  good  effects  ascribed  to  the  stt^ain-jot 
wore  really  due  to  the  extra  furnaces  thus  employed.  Mr.  Wood, 
wo  presume,  considers  such  a  case  as  that  of  St.  Hilda  aIto«jctli<.r 
exceptional.  Mr.  Mather,  in  the  work  l)efore  us,  points  out  seve- 
ral tiefects,  as  he  considers,  in  the  mode  in  Avhich  Mr.  Wu^d's 
experiments  were  performed ;  and  the  whole  question  will  «loul)t- 
loss  be  thonmghly  sifteil  in  the  committee  at  present  sitting. 

The  ventilation  of  coal  mines,  then,  does  not  present  that 

simplicity  which  the  writer  in  the  *  Times'  deems  to  exist.     It  is 

a  complicated  problem;  and  the  owners  of  coal  mines  and  tinir 

engineers  should  not  be  rashly  taxed  with  undue  negkx-t  nf  th*- 

interests  of  their  workmen,  because  thev  cannot  at  onee  siurt^d 

in  so  difhciilt  a  task.     In  the  present  state  i»f  the  question,  it  is 

not  easy  to  suggest  legislative  remedies  for  the  accident.s  which 

occur  in  coal  mines.     We  should  l)e  inclined   to   reconuncnd 

principally,  the  appointment  of  atlditinnal  government  insp«i'- 

irrs:  for  at  present  it  is  almost  im[)ossible  for  these  gent Itnim  T'» 

iTri^>ect  all  the  mines  under  their  charge;  and  to  a.^wist  in  ev»  ly 

v:i-y  :he  i^stablishmont  of  local  institutions  for  teaehinj:  prartii  m1 

vMfTi,-*:-     -u  which,  of  course,  the  sciences  connecteil  with  miniiiLT 

V  .nu  I..—.'.  A  i^noipal  jxirt     The  ciifTusion  of  knowled^'i-  ut"  tliis 

. .-..  «TP  fcj^i  -si'^rkmon  as  well  as  their  suj)eriors,  mul  a  systeinafii' 

'.  ..    t -u^-s  on  the  part  of  the  governnn-ut  insjurinis, 

-   tw'    ^ iv**:  :u fomuit ion  recei veil  with  re<:ard  to  t he  >t a t •  • 

%'  V  ,..    :    ii»iviirs  to  us.  in  time  reach  the  remt»\al»l»- 

1      •.^^^•'<.'*    t  the  w«Tkmcn  would  tjuieken  their  vinl- 

4  \::y  rvfiisal  on  the  pnrt  nf  owners  and  tin  ir 

•  r.y    .!«»  <«t*'^^':«Tions  of  the  inspectors,  a  h*  n\y 

'X    i:.!.:--  :.>  rest  u]x»n  them. 

..  i»««i    1.  «t  rhe  Ik\hI  of  this  artieje.  the  Si^iith 

«%.    ?•>    ^^Ti  *^rk.  retlt»et  infinite  eredit  "'U  .Mr. 

»     ..     .*i«ik-   m.»r*»   oi»mplete    than    mfM    par- 

.^..» — ^«<Aiuuii»  ihc  laU^urs  of  himsi.-lf  and  .M-ii.e 
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gentlemen  who  devoted  themselyes  for  years  to  the 
investigation  of  accidents  in  coal  mines  from  a  simple  sentiment 
of  philanthropy.  Both  as  secretary  to  that  committee,  and  in 
eiher  labours  amnected  with  the  subject,  that  has  been  the  sole- 
motive  of  Mr.  Mather. 


AsT.  YI. —  Travels  on  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic.    Extended  to  Moscow. 
By  S.  S.  Hill.     12ma.    pp.  266.     Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

The  appearance  of  this  volume  is  opportune.    The  matter  of 
which  it  consists  formed  the  early  portion  of  a  narrative  of  which 
the  subsequent  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  a  separate 
form.    At  the  time  when  Mr.  Hill  published  his  'Travels  in 
Siberia^'  little  interest  attached  to  the  coimtries  bordering  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.     The  case^  however,  is  now  different.     The  presence 
qS  an  Anglo- French  fleet  in  those  waters  has  directed  the  atten 
tion   of  our  countrymen  to  Denmark,   Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Finland ;  and  Mr.  Hill  has  been  encouraged  by  this  fact  to  put 
out  the  present  volume.     Its  texture  is  so  slight,  the  fresh  infor- 
maticm  it  communicates  is  so  scanty,  and  the  observations  inter- 
spersed are  so  hasty  and  superficial,  that  the  work  would  scarcely 
hiave  commanded  attention  had  it  not  been  for  the  circumstance 
we  have  referred  to.     In  the  actual  condition  of  afSairs,  however, 
we  are  glad  to  receive  the  report  of  anj^  honest  traveller.    Works 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked  are  now  regarded 
with  interest    We  want  to  know  all  that  can  be  learnt  respecting 
the  kingdoms  bordering  on  the  seat  of  the  war.     Sooner  or  later 
they  must  be  involved  in  the  struggle,  and  it  is  therefore  of 
importance  to  obtain  credible  information  respecting  them,  so  as 
to  estimate  the  probabilities  of  their  future  course.     Mr.  Hill's 
work  was  written  prior  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  war,  and  it  has 
the  advantage,  therefore,  of  being  free  from  the  prejudices  to 
which  that  event  has  given  rise.     This  is  indeed  partially  counter- 
balanced by  the  sympathy  it  evinces  with  the  undue  estimation  of 
Russian  resources  which  recently  prevailed  throughout  Europe. 
The  tone  of  the  work  is  dispassionate,  and  the  testimony  it  yields 
is  not  whoUy  discreditable  to  our  opponent 

The  author  appears  to  have  intentionally  concealed  the  time  of 
his  travels.  We  wish  he  had  been  more  explicit  on  this  point. 
From  incidental  passages  we  infer  that  it  is  some  years  since 
he  visited  the  regions  described.  It  is  due  to  him  to  remark 
that  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  research  pr  philosophy.     In  this 
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respect  bis  volume  contrasts  pleasingly  with  those  of  many  of  his 
contemporariea  What  he  saw,  he  records,  but  his  chapters  need 
the  stimulus  supplied  bypassing  events,  in  order  that  they  should 
obtain  general  attention.  *  To  convey/  he  modestly  says,  '  any- 
thing more  than  the  impressions  of  a  summer  tourist,  concerning 
persons  and  things  as  they  passed  before  his  eyes,  open  only  upon 
what  amused  him  by  its  novelty,  or  excited  his  interest  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  customs,  and  manners,  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  travelling,  this  volume  has  no  pre- 
tensions.' 

We  shall  say  little  respecting  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Hills 
narrative,  as  it  pertains  to  countries  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  or  to  which  no  special  interest  attaches  at  the  present 
moment  We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Copenhagen  do  not  retain  those  feelings  of  bitter  hostility  towards 
our  country  which  some  passages  in  our  former  intercourse  are 
adapted  to  engender.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Hill  expressed  to 
several  intelligent  Danes  his  gratification  at  this  fact,  and  was 
assured  that  the  impression  prevalent  amongst  us  was  wholly 
unfounded,  *  and  such  only  as  could  be  entertained  by  anyone 
who  was  very  slightly  acquainted  with  their  countrymen  gene- 
rally.' The  English  language  he  found  to  be  an  indispensable 
part  of  a  genteel  Danish  education,  and  our  history  and  general 
literature  to  be  extensively  studied.  Passing  from  Denmark 
and  Sweden  we  come  to  Finland,  of  which  several  notices  are 
given,  that  possess^at  the  present  moment  considerable  interest 
Approaching  Abo,  the  ancient  capital,  the  vessel  threaded  a  ser- 
pentine and  intricate  passage, '  forming  an  archipelago,  extending 
from  the  Aland  group  to  the  continental  shore.'  The  sea  was 
fitudded  with  islands  of  all  forms  and  dimensions,  and  the  general 
impression  conveyed  is  that  of  extreme  danger  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced mariner. 

*  The  hills  of  Finland,'  gays  our  author,  *  arc  not  of  any  considerable 
elevation,  except  the  range  m  the  northern  region,  called  the  Manselk 
moimtains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  between  three  and  four  thouimnd 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Neither  the  climate,  necensarily  severe 
in  these  latitudes,  nor  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail  in  spring  and 
autumn,  have  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  in  the  southern 
districts,  the  valleys  produce  rye  and  oats,  and  excellent  flax,  and  some 
hemp ;  and  throughout  the  country  there  is  much  pasture-land  u)>on 
which  is  raised  sufficient  food  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  Never- 
theless, the  riches  of  Finland  lie  rather  in  her  mineral  productions,  her 
natural  forests,  and  her  fisheries,  than  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  These 
resources  have  enabled  the  inhabitants,  deprived  of  so  many  of  the 
advautaees  of  the  people  of  more  favoured  climates,  to  engage  in  com- 
merce, through  the  means  of  which  they  have  attained  a  degree  of 
civilization  beyond  that  usually  found  in  countries  so  disadvantageously 
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Dgreaa.     Their  fisheries  indeed  su)i[ily 
ti  Bueh  abundance,  aa  to  render  Ihciii 

isemblaace  to  the  Teutonic  and  Stla- 
eature,  or  character.  They  are  j^ciio- 
,  with  light  hair  and  grey  eyes,  iiiid  a 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  the 
d  with  the  Swedish  race,  whose  rii;in- 
!;c  to  some  extent,  they  have  a<!i>|jt4'(l, 
cmity  of  the  country  equally  piirtako 
r  character  of  the  Uusaian  race. 
3  race  of  Finland  possess  a  remarkiililc 
almost  universal  with  them,  anil  that 

is  still  extant  throughout  tho  himl. 

regretted  that  a  Macphersou  has  not 

ssian  province,  still  the  country  rutains 
forin  of  government,  of  a  diet  cimsi.st- 
he  same  manner  as  those  of  Swi'iU'n, 
if  laws,  and  proper  judicial  system, 
raposed  by  the  diet. 
!  Finns ;  and  the  people  are  without 
a  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  tliL' 
stcrs.  They  were  pagans  up  tn  tho 
which  epoch  they  were  eonqucri'il  liy 
eived  the  Christian  religion,  and.  "ith 
of  them  that  arc  miu'-kd  w 
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term  of  the  fortresses  of  Sveahorg.  They  occupy  no  less  than  seven 
islands,  several  of  which  are  united  by  bridges.  Casemates  apj)ear  to 
be  formed  in  them  for  no  less  than  6000  or  7000  small  arms  ;  and  the 
imited  fortresses  are  said  to  mount  800  cannon,  and  to  possess  a  gar- 
rison of  12,000  men.  Some  of  these  formidable  works  are  formed  by 
cutting  and  fashioning  the  solid  rock ;  and  there  are  magazines,  arsenals, 
and  barracks  both  upon  one  of  these  islands  and  u]K)n  the  mainland. 
There  are  even  docks  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  upon  which  the 
town  stands,  that  have  been  partly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

'  On  the  morning  after  landing,  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  make 
a  little  siurvey  of  the  town.  This  new  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Finland,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  energy  and  progress. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  mere  fishing  village ;  but  on  account  of  the 
advanti^^s  of  its  position,  it  was  chosen  for  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  province;  and,  already,  it  possesses  all  the  public  buildings  and 
institutions  which  usually  characterize  and  embellish  the  capital  of  a 
great  province.  Its  population  amounts  to  about  12,000  souls.' — 
pp.  114,  116. 

Sailing  thence  to  Cronstadt  they  shot  rapidly  by  the  outer 
batteries  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  *by  a  narrow 
channel  enter  the  broad  sheet  of  inland  water,  which  forms  tlio 
basin  of  the  river  Neva,  or  bay  of  Cronstadt,  and  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  which  is  seated  the  modem  capital  of  the  Rust>ian 
empire.'  The  examination  to  which  they  were  now  subjected 
was  inquisitive  and  severe,  so  far  at  least  as  the  commercial 
voyagers  were  concerned.  *  After  a  close  examination  of  several 
of  the  travellers  indiscriminately,  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  happened  to  be  written  on  the  list  that  had  }>een  handed 
in  by  the  captain,  my  turn  arrived.  Only  two  (fuestions,  hoAv- 
ever,  were  put  to  me.  I  was  first  asked  what  were  my  objects 
in  visiting  Russia.  To  which  I  replied  in  the  words  of  my 
passport,  "for  health  and  amusement;"  and  the  answer  seemed 
to  be  satisfactory.  I  was  then  asked  whether  I  liatl  brouglit 
any  introductory  letters  to  St.  Petei-sburgh.  To  which  ques- 
tion I  replied,  by  throwing  several  that  I  held  in  my  hand 
down  upon  the  table.  Upon  this,  one  of  the  officials,  afttr 
taking  tliem  up,  handed  them  to  the  chief  in<Hiisitor,  who,  I 
believe,  copied  the  address  of  but  one  only.  IIk^v  were  thon 
returned  to  me ;  and  I  was  poniiitted  to  relire,  without  furtlur 
question,  to  the  deck  of  the  ship,  leaving  my  j>aii&p<:trt  in  the  .sifc 
custody  into  which  it  had  fallen.' 

Mr.  Hill  availed  himself  of  the  intro*hictioiis  he  had  br()u<:jht  lo 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  fortress  of  Cron.-tatlt ;  and  ns  coii.vitlrr- 
able  interest  now  attaches  to  this  plao»%  w«»  hhall  avail  <»ur>clvis 
fifedv  of  his  rej)ort.  Cronstailt,  as  our  nailers  aro  aware,  is 
aaillanil,  and  our  author  jiroceeiled  thither  by  a  Miiall  steamer, 
whidi  made  the  i)assag«-  in  le>s  than  two  hui:i.-:  — 
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towards  the  water-side,  after  passiii 
i  a  coile^  of  cadets,  we  reachul  ili 
of  three  comiectcd  hasina  that  liiii 
are  called  the  middle  harbour  ainl  Ih 
eiigagejl  a  boat,  m  which  wo  inw, 
y  and  bastions,  whieh  front  tin'  >■  i 
tlie  town  and  the  jwrt,  wo  camo  ii|>i. 
wood,  ujion  a  base  of  solid  giMiiiu 
liiistthe  assault  of  the  restk'ss  w;!vc 
ntedfoi'm  against  any  attack  from  ;i 

i-ith  the  island  of  Ci-onstadt,  1hiil  i 
rer  from  one  jiart  or  other  of  t]n-> 
pies  nearly  a  luiildle  position  bet-ivii.' 
i  of  the  bay  of  the  Neva;  or  is  al-m. 
a'lia  on  tlie  northern  side,  anil  li>ii 
uthem.  It  is  about  seven  miliv;  i 
re  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  li. 
L'ither  side;  and  the  town,  with  ii 
t  its  south-eastern  extremity.  It  \i  a 
.'d  of  sand  and  morass,  strewed  wii 
re  fuund  in  most  low  countries  "hn 
rh  has  doubtless,  at  some  [lerifrii  n 
h  they  have  been  transporteil  IVlii 
■  exposed  to  frosts,  that  from  tiuu- 1 
)Iid  rock. 
waetL^  into  a  flonrishiiif,'  seaport  1 1 
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channels,  its  position  has  afforded  sites  for  many  strong  forts,  of  which 
no  less  than  six  have  been  erected  upon  shoals,  sand  banks,  and  rocks 
lying  even  with,  or  below,  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  within  the 
cross  fire  from  which  every  vessel  of  any  considerable  burden  must 
pass. 

*  From  the  mole  upon  which  we  are  now  standing,  all  tlie  fortresses 
which  defend  the  approaches  to  the  Neva  are  under  our  view.  At  this 
point  Fort  Menzikoff  rises  above  the  barrier  against  the  sea,  with  four 
tiers  and  44  guns,  which  can  rake  the  channel  by  which  every  vessel 

.  must  approach.  Immediately  opposite  this,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
channel,  rises  the  great  fort  of  Cronslott,  formed  of  granite  and  tinil)er, 
from  a  small  island  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoals  stretching  out  from 
the  shore  on  this  side,  and  mounting  56  guns  in  casemates  and  32  in 
harhette  (uncovered). 

*  The  next  fort,  west  of  the  bay,  is  that  of  Peter  the  First,  wliieli  is 
seen  rising  out  of  the  water  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Cronslott, 
and  is  built  wholly  of  granite,  and  mounts  28  guns  in  casemates  and 
60  in  harhette.  i3eyond  this,  in  the  same  manner,  rises  Fort  Alex- 
ander, also  of  granite  and  casemated,  with  four  tiers,  and  IIG  guns ; 
and  yet  further  west,  is  Fort  Constantine,  of  25  guns  in  a  single  tier. 
The  sixth  fort  is  that  of  Risbank,  built  of  granite  and  timber,  and 
rising  upon  the  south  side  of  the  channel,  and,  though  yet  unfinished, 
intended  to  mount  60  guns  in  two  tiers. 

*  On  the  west  side,  the  town  is  defended  by  ramparts  and  a  deep 
ditch,  and  on  the  north  by  ramparts  and  bastions  and  twelve  batteries, 
and  at  the  north-east  point  where  the  pier  projects,  by  sixteen  guns  in 
casemates.  On  the  east,  where  there  is  but  three  feet  of  water  within 
guns*  range,  there  are  ramparts,  but  no  batteries. 

'  The  island  itself  is  defended  by  a  fort  called  Fort  Peter,  and  by 
two  batteries,  all  upon  the  south  side,  in  the  rear  of  the  forts  which 
guard  the  channel,  and  by  Fort  Alexander  upon  the  north  side,  and  by 
redoubts  and  lines  near  its  extremity.* — pp.  175-178. 

As  the  water  between  St  Petersburgh  and  Cronstadt  is  shallow, 
a  singular  device  is  employed  to  float  the  men-of-war  constructed 
at  the  former  place  down  to  the  latter.  This  device  consists  of  an 
enormous  frame  called  verbluid  (camel),  which  is  sunk  in  the 
dock  containing  the  newly  launched  ship.  The  ship  is  then  run 
into  this  frame,  which  is  afterwards  closed  up  and  pumped  dry. 
As  the  water  is  thrown  out  the  enormous  frame  lifts  up  the  sliij), 
until  its  draught  is  sufficiently  diminished  to  allow  of  its  being 
transpoited  to  Cronstadt,  where  it  is  equipped.  The  town 
consists  of  two  parts  one  containing  the  oftices  connected  with 
the  admiralty,  and  the  other  properly  commercial.  The  popula- 
tion during  the  six  months  that  the  harbor  is  closed,  does 
not  exceed  10,000,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  when 
commerce  is  active  it  is  computed  at  30,000,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison  and  the  seamen  afloat^ 

Some  time  was  of  course  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
lions  of  St  Petersburgh,  but  there  is  little  novelty  in  the  informa- 
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amongst  the  most  notable  of  our 


the  stranger,  after  his  eye  has  il«-i 
Iwfore  him,  is  the  display  of  paint  in 
he  houses,  or  covering  almost  fvi- 
jmetimea.  even  to  the  highest  appn.t 
he  same  time,  the  paucity  of  wriiiii 
lions  of  the eiti Kens.  These  paiiiliii 
ts  of  the  charaeter  and  customs  nl  il 
L-m  Europe,  which  the  traveller  iv 
/he barber's  pole  seems  the  last  rilii' 
Thus,  here,  as  well  as  in  other  paiU 
tions  of  the  tenants  of  the  dilli  iv 
esigTiilieantly  indicated  by  these  sii,'i 
■  of  the  houses  by  large  bow-wimlm 
len's  wares,  as  in  our  great  thoroug 
sale,  even  upon  the  ground  Hooi-, 
tintiiigs.  If,  for  instance,  ive  wou 
;s3ary  that  we  should  be  so  leariK'il  , 
ir  our  term  to  o^ide  us  ;  we  have  mi 
all  iiot  seareh  long  before  ive  linil 
ir-hogsheads,  very  likely  accomiiiinii 
iig  the  production  of  their  contfnt 
]e,  and  the  Chinese  rolling  tlio  1i. 
articles  of  commerce  in  retail ;  ;ii 
them  from  behind  the  counter  wiilil 
ve  but  to  look  about  till  we  sor  tl 
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and  it  may  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Bussian  artists,  that  much 
more  rarely  than  might  be  expected  is  a  painting  niistiilxon  by  tlie 
passenger  for  the  representation  of  any  other  thing  than  that  for  v.  liicli 
it  is  intended  ;  at  least,  only  one  instance  came  within  m}'  ex])ericiice. 
Upon  this  occasion,  I  was  in  company  with  a  friend,  and  when  we  li;ul 
pointed  out  to  the  shopman  what  we  thought  represented  a  ])air  of 
gloves,  he  presented  us  with  a  pair  of  breeches.  But  the  mistake  was 
easily  corrected;  for  such  is  the  discernment  natural  to  all  who  })rotlt 
by  their  intelligence,  that  we  had  only  to  thrust  our  hands  instead  of 
our  legs  into  the  breeches,  and  we  were  understood  in  a  moment.' — 
pp.  130-132. 

Mr.  Hill's  opportunities  of  examining  the  society  of  the 
Kussian  capital  were  not  great,  and  being  chiefly  confined  to  the 
foreign  residents,  did  not,  of  course,  aflford  subjects  for  extensive 
observation.  The  only  conversation  which  he  records  is  singularly 
indicative  of  the  policy  which  has  at  length  arrayed  the  powers 
of  Western  Europe  against  the  Czar.  Having,  in  a  conversation 
with  a  '  native  merchant  of  the  first  reputation,'  referred  to  St. 
Petersburgh  as  the  capital,  he  was  told,  that  neither  Petersburgh 
nor  Moscow  was  the  capital  of  Russia ;  and  on  asking  where 
then  the  capital  was,  and  what  might  be  its  name,  he  was  in- 
formed, *  with  the  confidence,'  he  says,  *  of  an  advancing  general 
after  victory  :  "  Our  capital  is  Constantinople." '  Such  lias  long 
been  the  impression  of  the  Russian  people  ;  not  of  the  military 
only,  but  also  of  the  commercial  class.  How  far  the  expectation 
will  be  realized  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  no  great  faith  in 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Turkish  empire ; 
but  the  signs  of  the  times  just  now  are  not  favorable  to  the 
ambitious  policy  of  Russia. 

From  St  Petersburgh,  ilr.  Hill  proceeded  to  Moscow,  a 
distance  of  about  530  miles.  *  Nothing,'  he  tells  us, 'can  present 
a  greater  contrast  than  the  scenes  we  were  leaving  and  those 
that  w^ere  now  before  us — between  the  interior  of  the  Russian 
capital  and  the  gloomy  morass  by  which  the  Rho\vy  city  is  nearly 
surrounded.'  Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  at 
the  following : — 

*  Everything  is  full  of  religion  in  Fome  form  or  other  in  Mosi-ow. 
£vcn  in  the  most  ordinary  »treet  Heen*.'**,  you  have  eontinually  lK'ft»ie 
your  eyes  the  acts  of  reverenee  or  worijliip  paid  l»y  the  people  to  fonie 
symbol  of  their  faith  that  they  pass  by.  Every  Moseovite  umon- 
taminated  or  unehange<l  by  his  intereourM'  with  ftirei^icrs,  dofl^  hi;* 
hat  and  crosses  himself  bt^fore  every  ehureh.  eathetlnil,  eha|K*l,  altar,  or 
picture  of  any  saint  whieh  he  passes,  and  makes  fkime  additional  si^ni  of 
reverence,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  zeal,  or  the  amount  of  re>pcct 
whieh  he  entertains  for  the  partieular  saint  to  \\hieh  the  churili  or 
altar  is  dedicated,  or  whieh  the  pieture  represi'nts.  Thus,  altor  the 
ordinary  reverence  of  removing  the  hat,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
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to  excite  a  littlu  more  than  co,-.:; 
the  oliject  of  his  soiitimciit  anil  li . 
ordinary  degrco,  the  kneo  ia  nl^ti  !> 
the  object  ol'  reverence  to  cscit.' 
benrl  the  kneu,  and  the  more  il-v 
say  a  prayer,  and  aftenvai-da  ki^.- 

iorfomiiii<,' these  acts  of  devotion  i.l 
and  no  object  viaiblc  that  nii-lil 
■       ■  ■  This,  howLV.- 


vhcrc  an  altar  has  at  some  time  ^i' 
ly  be,  where  there  has  once  Ih'lu 
2sted,  is  for  ever  holy,  and  ia,  ivliii 
lin  an  euelosure,  and  never  sufil'ii.^' 
5,216. 

in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  the  o'A 
jvails  to  a  lanientable  extent.  1 
ruinous  habit  at  ail  times,  an^l  <-. 
rymen  cautiously  guard  agaiii^r 
jver,  ilr.  Hill  informs  us,  'i^  t 
."Id,  and  sometimes  -so  droll  tli:!l 
le  same  disgust  which  we  ftei 
I  disturb  us.' 

visited  the  cathedral  of  St.  B.isil.  i' 
it  before  the  church, under  tlie  innt 
11^  i'roiu  bti'  aetioiiB, 
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Abt.  VII. — MemoriaU  of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie ;  selected  and 
arranged  from  her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manuscripts.  By 
Cecilia  Lucy  Bright  well.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Opie  is  connected  with  our  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  literature,  or  at  least  that  description  of  it  which  has 
of  late  years  set  in  upon  us  like  a  flood — ^namely,  fiction.  Her 
stories,  we  can  remember,  were  always  excepted,  when  a  disposi- 
tion to  prefer  a  novel  above  every  other  kind  of  book  provoked  a 
warning  against  the  perusal  of  such  things,  or  a  general  state- 
ment of  Uieir  pernicious  tendenciea  Her  '  Illustrations  of 
Lying,'  for  example,  was  regarded  as  a  book  which  was  not  to  be 
classed  among  mere  story  books,  but  a  highly  useful  and  edifying 
production.  And  such  we  might  be  disposed  to  call  it  now, 
although  to  our  boyish  imaginations,  filled  with  the  wonders  of 
the  '  Uastle  of  Otranto,'  and  that  tremendous,  melo-dramatic 
affair,  the  'Romance  of  the  Forest,'  it  appeared  tedious  and 
tame.  The  authoress,  whose  works,  then  popular  enough,  were 
thus  placed  in  our  hands,  always  rose  up  before  us  as  a  sedate, 
if  not  demure,  lady  about  middle  age,  whose  delight  it  was  to 
write  books  solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  our  old  romantic 
favourites.  The  time  came  when  Mrs.  Opie's  tales  were  no  longer 
popular.  There  are  fashions  in  regard  to  books,  which  change 
just  as  the  shape  of  dress  and  the  style  of  ornaments  do,  and 
accordingly  the  stories  of  our  authoress  went  out  along  with 
those  of  Hannah  More,  Miss  Bumey,  Mr&  Inchbald,  and  otliers. 
Scott  came,  vrith  bis  magic  mirror,  in  which  the  characters  and 
events  of  the  past  were  reflected  with  a  vividness  that  called 
public  sympathy  away  from  the  things  of  the  present,  and 
centred  it  upon  historic  scenes  and  heroes.  The  romantic,  in  his 
hands,  ceased  to  be  the  thine  made  up  of  old  armour  in  gloomy 
castles,  such  as  Mra  Radcliff  had  given  us.  It  was  a  living  and 
breathing  thing,  and  the  reader  of  fashionable  fiction  held  com- 
panionship with  the  men  and  women  of  the  middle  age&  Then 
there  came  a  reaction  from  thi&  The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
novelist  were  no  longer  knights  of  the  tilt-yard,  the  greenwooil, 
and  the  battle-field,  or  ladies  for  whose  love  they  broke  a  lance 
and  buckled  their  armour  on.  They  emerged,  at  the  call  of 
Charles  Dickens,  from  the  *  slums ;'  they  were  of  the  Alsatian 
type,  and  talked  slang,  or  belonged  to  the  common  order  of 
every-day  humanity.  And  working  in  the  same  Held  with 
Dickens,  though  in  a  totally  different  way,  came  the  other  semi- 
satirical  novelists,  the  writers  who  chose  politicians  for  their 
heroes,  and  those  who  made  tlie  interest  of  their  books  depend 
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laracter  subjectively  rather  tliaii  upon 

itB. 

>  world  had  well-nigh  forgotten  ^ri*s. 
auQOuncement  of  her  death  appiarnl 

a  year  ago,  no  doubt  many  wore  siir- 
lived  till  then.  She  seemed  so  much 
;haracterof  the  ^st  generation — that 
her  existence.  Tliere  were,  no  lioubt, 
■3  in  the  Hfe  of  Mra.  Opie  to  account 
[)earance  from  public  view  for  niixiiy 
these  are  the  things  which  give  the 

interest.     Otherwise  it  is  not,  very 

production  it  is  creditable  for  the 

;h  it  gives  us  of  the  lady  with  whose 

That  life  was  unusually  prolonged, 

;en  much  less  eventful  than  it «  n^,  it 

ivH,?c- 

,vorl 

■rtant  period  of  European  hi.story,  it 
esting  circumstances.  Mrs.  Opie,  in 
mixed  in  the  society  of  remarkable 
jsponded  with  not  a  few  of  them,  and 
ed  persons  of  all  ranks  and  of  every 

dukes,  statesmen,  bishops,  pbiyirs. 
She  entered  upon  the  worli!   ri-^  : 
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resulted  from  her  love  of  the  drama,  which  manifested  itself  so 
strongly,  when  she  was  little  more  than  eighteen,  that  slie  wrote 
a  tragedy,  which  the  biographer  informs  us  is  still  extant.  8I10 
seems  to  have  attempted  song-writing,  too,  but  not  with  much 
succesa  It  was  not  until  she  had  fully  reached  the  years  of 
womanhood  that  any  work  of  real  value  was  produced.  She 
visited  London  when  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and  some  time 
before  she  was  known  as  an  authoress.  Her  tastes  and  early 
associations,  however,  led  her  into  the  literary  society  of  the 
metropolis,  and  her  diaries  furnish  us  with  sketches  of  some  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  the  time.  These  are  graphic  enough  in 
one  or  two  instances,  but  the  persons  to  whom  they  refer  have 
almost  all  been  portrayed  in  a  more  feUcitous  and  characteristic 
manner  by  othera  The  trials  of  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and 
Holcroft,  took  place  while  Miss  Alderson  was  moving  in  the 
literary  and  political,  or  at  least  semi-pohtical  circles  of  London, 
and  to  one  who  had  imbibed  strong  opinions,  these  were,  of  course, 
matters  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Her  sketches  of  tlie  scenes 
she  then  witnessed  at  the  Old  Bailey  were  given  in  letters  to 
her  father,  who,  deeming  them  somewhat  dangerous,  destroyed 
them  as  they  were  received,  after  reading  the  contents  to  one  or 
two  confidential  friends.  The  fragmentary  references  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  occur  in  the  volume  before  us,  are  not  of  much  inte- 
rest, and  contain  nothing  really  new. 

In  her  twenty-ninth  year  Miss  Alderson  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Opie,  the  painter,  who  had  been  struck  with  her  aj)pear- 
ance  at  an  evening  party,  in  a  blue  robe,  and  bonnet  with  three 
white  feathers.  It  aoes  not  appear  that  the  lady  herself  wits 
very  deeply  smitten,  but  the  marriage  was  by  no  means  one  of 
mere  convenience.  It  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  her 
before  the  world  as  a  novelist,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Opie  were  not  so  prosperous  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  exertion  on  his  vrife's  ]xirt 

Mra  Opie's  first  literary  efforts  were  not  very  successful  She 
tried  the  theatre,  but  even  her  connexion  with  stage  magnatt-s 
did  not  suflSce  to  promote  her  plans.  Her  first  acknowledged 
work,  her  biographer  tells  us,  was  the  *  Father  and  Daughter,' 
and  we  are  dispost^d  to  consider  it  her  best  work.  There  is  a 
vividneas  and  power  of  expression,  a  depth  and  delicacy  of  fet* l- 
ing,  as  well  as  dramatic  force  in  that  bouk  which  makes  it  no 
matter  of  mar^'cl  even  now  that  it  procured  for  its  authoress  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  We  are  scarcely  disjKxsed  to  regard  her 
other  productions  as  worthy  of  the  promise  thus  held  out.  An 
incident  in  one  of  her  girlish  visits  to  an  asylum  for  the  iusiuie 
supplied  her  with  material  for  one  of  the  must  touching  parts  o( 
the  story.     It  was  scarcely  an  incident,  in  fact,  but  mtlier  the 
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who,  probably  perceiving  in  lici-  I'aci' 
jailed  tlie  pas^  tixed  upon  her  'iyi.s 
launted  her  memory  for  many  sub-i'- 
if  Mrs.  Opie'a  married  life  di"..-i  ]u>l 
very  notable,  and  in  perusing  it  w: 
:  surprised  and  disappointed  {\nd  ii. 

dtion  and  that  of  her  husband,  mut 
^aa  generally  the  gayest  of  the  ;,'ay  in 
expect  much  more  of  the  piqiuint  in 
ible  life,  and  some  adilitions  tu  our 
.en.  There  is  very  little  of  this,  lit^r 
)f  lively  gossip,  and  here  and  tline  \vc 
some  of  her  more  distijiguisln.d  coi- 
pleasant,  but,  as  a  whole,  her  di:uii-s 
us,  however,  go  on  to  trace  thL'  1< 'ad- 
heir  union  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Opie  vi-.itcd 
es  Fox,  whom  they  both  idoli/:i  ■!,  uu 
therlands.  They  dined  with  liJui  ii( 
a  sallied  forth  to  get  a  ghiiiti-i;  ul 
L  This,  Mrs.  Opie  seems  to  ha\  .■  ciiii- 
iciting  incidents  of  her  visit  i  j  iKo 
rote  a  long  account  of  the  scIhilu's 
gilt  of  the  great  Corsican.     1 !  > 
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long  black  eyelashes,  glanced  over  us  with  a  scrutinizing  but  com- 
placent look ;  and  thus  ended  and  was  completed  the  pleasure  of  the 
spectacle. — ^p.  108. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  descriptions  in  the  whole  book,  and  we 
could  have  wished  that  Mr&  Opie  had  exercised  her  powers  of 
observation  with  as  much  success  on  other  occasions. 

Mr.  Opie,  who  had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Painting  in  the 
Boyal  Academy,  had  not  long  completed  the  delivery  of  his  first 
course  of  lectures,  when  he  was  taken  away  by  death.  He  was 
interred  with  becoming  honour  by  the  side  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  and  after  a  comparatively 
short  married  life,  Mrs.  Opie  returned  to  Norwich,  and  again 
took  up  her  residence  with  her  father.  Her  husband's  lectures 
were  published  shortly  after  his  decease,  and  she  wrote  a  memoir 
of  him,  which  we  have  seen,  and  which  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, for  the  delicacy  and  feeling  pervading  it  For  the  first 
three  years  of  her  widowhood,  Mrs.  Opie  seems  to  have  remained 
in  strict  retirement  Two  letters  of  that  period  are  given ;  one 
from  the  Countess  of  Charleville  and  another  from  Mra  Inch- 
bald,  but  neither  of  them  is  remarkable. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  lively  lady,  who  is  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  to  remain  long  out  of  the  busy  world,  or  at 
least  to  isolate  herself  from  the  society  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  during  her  wedded  life.  Accordingly,  we  find  that, 
in  1810,  she  paid  another  visit  to  London,  and  was  soon  in  the 
midst  of  its  gaieties.  Nor  was  it  from  any  want  of  feeling,  or 
from  giddy  thoughtlessness,  that  she  thus  sought  once  more  the 
pleasures  of  intercourse  with  congenial  spirits.  Sydney  Smith 
well  remarked,  that  tenderness  was  her  forte  and  carelessness 
her  fault,  and  this  opinion  may  be  applied  in  a  wider  significance 
than  was  intended.  Amelia  Opie's  heart  was  easily  touched,  and 
highly  sensitive,  yet  she  had  a  free  and  joyous  nature,  and  was 
ever  attracted  by  what  her  Quaker  friends  were  not  slow  to  call 
*  the  vain  shows  of  the  world.'  Her  stay  in  London,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  vi.sit  we  have  referred  to,  was  rendered  veiy  agreeable, 
it  would  appear,  by  the  distinguished  society  in  which  she 
mingled.  We  find  her  frequently  meeting  such  people  ns 
Sheridan,  Lyi;tleton,  Dudley,  Mackintosh,  and  Romilly;  iu  short, 
the  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the  time.  She  had  her 
opinions  about  them  all,  too,  and  upon  the  topics — political  or 
otherwise— discussed  in  such  society.  Thei^^  we  find  recorded  iu 
her  letters  to  her  father,  whom  she  kept  fidly  informed  of  all  her 
doings.  She  held  levees  herself  on  Sundays,  and  more  than  once 
seems  to  congratulate  herself  on  the  splendour  of  these,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  came  to  them  in  carriagi^  And  so  the 
gay  widow  managed  to  pass  the  time  very  umch  to  her  own 
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ting  affair  turned  up  to  call  furtli 
iasm.  The  visit  of  the  aUied  s.,vo- 
was  quite  an  event  iu  her  lilt; — a 
'She  wa3  there  in  the  midst  nt'iill 
iw  she  strove — oh,  how  she  stifni.'  to 
.1  the  Russias, — how  eloquenth-  Am 
ihanced  to  be  the  lion  of  tho  day! 
I  to  touch  his  wrist,  being  eviiluiit.ly 
lentofthe  moment;  for  she  ti^ll^  us 
e  time,  even  think  of  touching  liiin  '.' 
dl  this  delightful  fanfaronad-;  that 
from  her  quiet  friend,  Josepli  John 
been  watching  her  movements  with 
nan,  anxioua  about  his  gay  Iriend, 
>rds  of  warning: — 

ivo  texts,  "  Pure  religion  and  umli'lik-d 
his^to  keep  one'a  self  unspotted  IVoiii 
a  not  conformed  to  the  world,  but  Le  vu 
'your  minds,  that  yu  may  know  vli!it  is 
:t  will  of  God."  Now,  what  wilt  tlimz 
ilt  say  that  thy  couuterfcit  drali-i-niituil 
hing  of  "  the  world,"  and  is  friuditi'ned 

child  is  by  a  ghost I  refii'  )i;ir- 

orld,"  of  whieh  I  am  apt  to  cnlirlniri 
re  is  much  in  it  of  real  evil ;  the  s,i- 
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of  the  Frienda  But  it  was  impossible  to  pin  her  heart  fairly 
down  beneath  her  drab  shawl,  and  under  her  little  bonnet  the 
lively  smile  of  old  times  would  doubtless  be  sometimes  seen.  The 
ways  of  the  world  were  often  remembered  in  her  letters,  while  a 
touch  upon  the  spring  of  her  former  animation  suflSced  to  make 
her  forget  for  the  moment  the  change  which  had  taken  place. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Paris,  during  which  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lafayette  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  renewing  at 
the  same  time  her  friendship  with  Humboldt,  Cuvier,  and  other 
men  of  celebrity,  we  find  her  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage sighing  as  she  looked  at  her  Quaker  dress,  asking  herself 
whether  she  had  any  business  there,  and  wishing,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  to  be  unobserved.  This  was  but  a  momentary 
feeling ;  we  subsequently  find  her  nearly  as  lively  as  ever  at  the 
soirees  of  the  great  French  general,  and  in  the  society  of  other 
Parisian  notabilities. 

The  latter  years  of  Mrs.  Opie's  life  scarcely  call  for  lengthened 
remarks.  They  brought  her  in  some  degree  back  to  society  again, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  perceive  in  her  manner  any- 
thing more  than  the  decorum  becoming  a  lady  of  advanced 
years,  when  she  once  more  frequented  parties  at  Lady  Cork's, 
and  mingled  in  society  akin  to  that  which  slie  had  enjoyed  in  her 
earlier  lite.  The  period  which  intervened  between  her  retirement 
and  her  return  in  some  measure  to  the  world  of  literature  and 
fashion,  had  made  many  blanks  in  such  society.  Most  of  those 
who  were  her  early  friends  had  been  removed,  yet  she  came  to 
the  soirees  of  another  generation  with  much  of  the  zest  which 
had  characterized  her  enjoyment  of  these  things  in  other  days. 
Her  spirit  was  finely  illustrated  by  the  proposal  made  to  old  Miss 
Berry  when  the  two  friends  visited  the  Great  Exhibition — viz,, 
that  they  should  take  a  race  in  two  wheel  chairs.  The  buoyance 
of  eighty  was  that  of  thirty  only  slightly  tempered  by  time — 
the  heart  was  as  young  as  ever. 

Mra  Opie  was  *  formed  for  society,'  as  Dick  Swiveller  would 
have  said.  Her  whole  life  was  one  of  sprightly  enjoyment ; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should  be  justified  in  saying 
that  any  period  of  it  was  marked  by  inconsibtency.  AN  hile 
she  belonged  to  a  sect,  and  conscientiously  mlhered  to  its  forms 
— ^nay,  was  equal  to  the  strictest  member  of  it  in  her  practical 
benevolence,  yet  she  was  no  mere  sectary.  Her  symimthics 
were  expansive,  and  she  associated  with  persons  of  all  views, 
political  and  religious.  Although  J.  J.  Gurney  wns  the  object 
of  her  high  esteem  and  affection,  she  coultl  also  respect  a 
bishop  of  the  English  church ;  she  had  a  warm  curntr  of  her 
heart,  so  to  speak,  for  a  Siddons  as  well  as  an  Klizalnili  Fry,  and 
when  her  long  and,  upon  the  whole,  well-spent  lite  wits  over, 
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nt-,  was  placed  in  a  room  bun;^  v.illi 
ated  the  catholicity  of  her  IVJi  ml- 

TH.  Opie's  writings;  at  this  Iftto  ihy 
jliould  do  BO.  .Suffice  it,  that  ln-r 
the  buoyancy  of  her  spirit,  anl  ii' 
tr,  they  have  had  a  healthy  iiitJui.  iil-s 
hic'b  they  hcloiigeii. 


r,  &Q.     [From  Across  the  Seii.l     J 
urg:  ItoHmanu  Jo  Campe.     ISoO. 
Y.    Hcmiigsen.      In    Two    Voki:ii. 

Turkey,  and  their  Besliiii/.  liy  \\. 
r  &.  Co.     lSo4. 

las  a  most  powerful  nation,  bi.\">ii. 
Czar  extends  over  sixty  milliiin-  • 
ided  central  power,  making  umj  > 
!W  has  apparently  sufficient  foui;i!; 
lized  functiouarLsm,  which  is  i.-i: 
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political  dominion  of  the  Germans  has  contributed  to  extend 
this  hostility  among  the  western  Sclavonians  and  the  Poles,  but 
the  Russians  never  have  experienced  German  oppression.  Their 
possessions  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  conquered  by  the  kni^^hts 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  were  inhabited  by  Finnish  people  (Livo- 
nians  and  Esthonians)  not  by  Russians.  But  though  among  all 
the  Sclavonians,  the  Russians  are  those  who  hate  the  Germans 
least,  the  feeling  of  natural  repugnance  between  them  cannot  be 
worn  out  This  repugnance  is  founded  on  an  incompatibility  of 
temper,  which  extends  to  the  smallest  concema 

*  The  preference  given  to  the  Germans  since  Peter  the  Great, 
was  not  likely  to  recommend  them  to  the  Russians.  If  it  had 
been  only  Munichs  and  Ostermanns  who  came  to  Russia,  the 
case  would  have  been  different;  but  it  was  a  cloud  of  natives  of 
all  the  thirty-six  (or  I  do  not  know  how  many)  principalities, 
which  form  the  single  and  indivisible  German  empire,  who  sat 
down  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 

*  The  Russian  government  has  hitherto  had  no  more  devoted 
servants  than  the  nobility  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland. 
•'We  do  not  like  the  Russians,"  I  was  told  once  by  one  of  the 
most  influential  persons  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  at  Riga ;  "  but 
through  all  the  empire,  we  are  the  most  faithful  subjects  of  the 
imperial  family/  "  The  government  is  aware  of  this  devotedness, 
and  fills  the  ministry  and  the  central  administration  with  Ger- 
man&  But  this  is  neither  a  favour  nor  an  injustice.  The  Russian 
government  finds  just  what  it  requires  in  the  German  func- 
tionaries and  officials:  the  regularity  and  impassibility  of  a 
machine,  the  discreetness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  stoicism  of 
obedience,  and  an  industry  which  does  not  know  fatigue.  Add 
to  it  a  certain  honesty  (whilst  the  Russians  excel  in  corruption 
and  extortion),  and  just  as  much  instruction  as  is  required  for 
their  office,  but  never  enough  for  understanding  that  there  is 
no  merit  in  being  the  honest  and  incorruptible  tool  of  despotism ; 
add  the  complete  indifference  to  the  well-being  of  the  governed 
classes,  the  most  profound  contempt  of  the  people,  and  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  national  character  of  the  Russians, 
and  you  will  easily  understand  why  the  people  detests  the 
Germans,  and  why  the  government  likes  them  so  much : — 

'Passing  from  the  dei«ks  in  the  ministries  and  chancericH  to  the 
workshops  of  the  mechanics,  we  find  the  same  antagonism  prevaJt^nt. 
The  Russian  workman  is  merely  a  member  of  the  family  \\ith  the 
Russian  master.  Thev  have  the  same  manners  and  customs,  the  Fame 
moral  and  religious  ideaii,  thev  eat  commonly  at  the  Fame  tahle,  and 
they  do  very  well  together.  It  happens  on  occasions  that  the  master 
gives  a  blow  to  the  workman,  who  sometimes  receives  it  with  Chrii^tian 
resignation,  and  sometimes  returns  the  kick;  but  neither  of  them  goes 
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he  Sunday  is  celebrated  in  tlie  >: 
they  both  return  home  tipsy.  ' 
r  the  workman  cannot  be  very  iiiil 
'  hours,  since  lie  knows  that  in  ca^i 
for  the  I orfs  by  working  half  the  ni.j 
iiey  to  the  workman,  who  on  "! 
nths  for  his  arreai^  in  wages,  v/h\-n 
ulties.  Tlie  Gorman  master,  on 
workman,  he  maintains  the  superini 
in  his  liabits,  he  transforms  the  vif 
Hussian  workman  and  his  mftBtiv  I 
bities;  upon  which  he  strietlj  iiisi 
Qspotism,  the  continual  claims  of 
much  the  more,  as  the  raasti^r  ii- 
vith  him.  The  peaceahlo  mamiiT- 
ives  to  beer  over  brandy,  increase 
!iussian  workman,  wlio  has  moi'c  » 
han  learning.  Ho  can  do  incrciii 
assiduity,  and  eannot  conform  liim 
iscipline  of  the  German.  The  mn- 
nan  should  arrive  an  hour  too  l.tii' 
origiuMlly  agreed.  The  headai'lir 
of  Saturday  evening  are  no  cm  i 
3nee  down  in  his  books,  and  mm 
:he  wages,  perhaps  justly ;  but 
monstritus  tyranny,  and  quarrels  ; 
ted  master  goes  to  the  police,  or  ti 
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the  State,  both  civil  and  military.  Ostermann  rose  to  bo  chancellor, 
and  Munich  Feld-marshal ;  Elphinstone,  Greigh,  and  McKenzie,  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;  Diebitsch  was  a  German,  Capo  d'lstria,  a 
Greek ;  Pozzo  di  Borgo  a  Corsican,  and  Cancrin  of  Jewish  extraction. 
Peter  respected  likewise  the  manners  and  customs,  the  religion  and 
language  of  every  subjected  people,  and  even  of  every  tril>e.  The 
German  and  the  Mongol,  the  Turk  and  Persian,  the  Protestant  and 
Boman  Catholic,  the  Buddhist  and  the  Mussulman,  enjoyed  the  same 
protection  with  the  Sclav  onian  and  with  the  member  of  the  "ortho<lox'* 
church.  This  wise  and  gnuid  system  prevented  the  newly-acquired 
tribes  and  nations  from  feeling  keenly  the  loss  of  political  freedom  and 
independence,  and  raised  the  northern  empire  ta  the  height  und  im- 
portance at  which  we  saw  it  culminating.  But  since  the  last  ten  or 
iifteen  years  such  steps  have  been  taken  as  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  wise  poHcy  of  the  great  founder  of  the  empire  is  to  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  political  unity  of  the  different  tribes  and  nations  midcr 
an  autocratic  chief,  is  to  be  transformed  by  forcible  means  into  a 
compact  Bussian  Sclavonic  nationality ;  and  that  in  the  place  of  the 
different  rehgions  and  creeds,  one  national  Bussian  church  is  to  be 
established.  May  this  snare  be  soon  abandoned,  and  the  im]>erial 
pohcy  return  to  the  old  imperial  highway !  Such  a  minunderstood 
initiation  of  Boman  policy  will,  and  can  never,  succeed.  The  Bomans 
were,  in  their  epoch,  the  only  ruling  civilized  people  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  They  civihzed  the  world  when  they  subdued  it,  and 
conveyed  culture  to  the  suljected  nations  by  the  language  and  the  laws 
of  Bome.  Even  Christianity,  the  pillar  of  modem  civilization,  was 
carried  only  through  the  Boman  language  to  the  nations  of  the  West. 
But  the  Sclavonic  world  stands  in  a  diflerent  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Except  language,  all  that  makes  the  physical  man  a  thinking 
being,  was  conveyed  to  the  Bussian  from  abroad,  and  the  foreign  seed 
remained  very  often  only  on  the  surface,  under  which  barlwirism 
and  rudeness  continue  to  thrive.  Yet,  uncivilized  or  half-civiliz4*d 
nations  have  never  succeeded  in  establishing  a  1ai»ting  dominion  omt 
civilized  nations,  unless  they  accepted  the  higher  culture  of  their 
subjects.' 

Alexander  Herzen  gives  us  the  following  description  of  the 
difference  between  Bussia  proper  and  the  Baltic  pro\nnco  of 
Livonia 

*  In  Livonia  and  Courland  the  villages  are  different  from  those  in 
Bussia  Proper.  They  consist  of  isolated  cottages  around  a  castli*. 
The  peasants  do  not  cluster  together ;  there  exists  there  no  Burtyian 
community.  The  people  which  inhabits  those  farms  is  good-natur«Hl, 
stupid,  crushed  by  long  enduring  serfage,  and  is  evidently  without  a 
future(!).  The  chasm  between  the  German  and  the  Livonian  is  im- 
mense, German  civihzation  has  not  been  ex|iansive.  The  (Ht>ple  in 
those  provinces  have  remained  half  savage,  even  after  to  manv  cen- 
turies of  co-existence,  amidst  continuous  intercourse  with  theCiernmns. 
It  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas  who  was  the  first  to  think  about  their 
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ki  his  own  fashion:  he  ha8C0iiv,i'..'(l 

dark  and  narrow  streetf,  of  pi-ivii.'-.  ■; 
iheraii  spirit,  where  even  comim;  ■  i-^ 
ji  population  consists  of  those  r. ',  I'l- 
two  centuries  back  when  they  ti'iiinl 

tionary  ;  at  Klga,  I  say,  I  midL-r-1 i 

orld  I  left  and  the  world  into  wlii  h  I 

black  velvet  skull  cap,  short  trow-,  !■-, 
in  spite  of  the  Russian  winter;  :i-,iii. 
.  a  deportment  of  senatorial  ili'_;i,iii. 

out  of  their  ivav.  In  the  tlnli  iSrv- 
anteJ  in  IGUO,  of  the  charter  of  1  l-A.K 

'ovineea,  sons  of  an  ancient  eivili/::!!!'!!!, 
iries  back,  from  the  geiieral  movruunt 
fiere  they  just  stood,  without  aei|iilriLii{' 
;r  and  meustu'o  and  a  rule  into  ;lnir 
er  to  swerve  from  it.  It  is,  then  I'li-i-, 
the  vagueness,  the  exaggeration,  ilu' 
isia,  not  only  in  the  laws,  but  111;   v.  i-..' 

i  arrived  at  stability,  we  aspiri' t.>  it ; 
lonRenial  to  our  nature,  and,  theii  r.'!i-, 
,  which  we  detest  but  accept,  nut-!  nij 
contrary  (the  Gennans  of  the  l^nivii' 
i^they  have  lost  most  of  their  lili.riii  -^ 
he  remainder.  As  to  us  Uusslh;.-,  v.  <.■ 
hiuf^  to  lose.  We  o1>ey  only  by  I'.nn- 
r  which  we  live  for  prohibition-  nn-l 
ira  as  often  as  we  can  or  dare  to  ito  li  ; 
ipeet.  With  those  Germans,  1uimlvi.i-, 
ik  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  crime  cf 
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'  To  sum  up :  with  the  Baltic  Germans  a  man  is  taken  for  a  spend- 
thrift who  spends  more  than  one-half  of  his  income  for  himself ;  a  man 
who  is  satisfied  to  live  only  up  to  his  means  is,  in  Kussia,  called  a  miser.* 

From  these  extracts  it  is  suflSciently  clear  that  the  Germans 
are  not  beloved  by  the  Russians,  and  that  they  are  fully  aware  of 
this.    They  are  regaided  as  foreigners  by  the  Russians,  though 
very  few  of  the  high  functionaries  are  really  of  German  birth, 
and  even  these  have  become  not  only  naturalized  by  a  long  series 
of  years  but  are  nearly  always  much  more  addicted  to  the  policy 
of  the  Czar, — though  it  has  been  hostile  to  Germany, — than  the 
Russians  themselves,  who  do  not  care  for  Western  Europe.     It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  fear  that  the  interests  of  the  state  may  be  jeopar- 
dized in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  which  excites  the  jealousies 
of  the  two  races,  it  is  an  antipathy  which  has  its  ground  in  the 
character  of  the  Germans.     In  the  United  States  we  see  no  such 
hostility  displayed  against  them,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  up 
to  the  last  ten  yeara  there   were   few   educated   persons   who 
emigrated  from  Germany  to  America,  only  the  agriculturists  and 
poor  mechanics  crossed  the  Atlantic,  well  aware  that  their  industry 
and  their  saving  habits  would  soon  secure  them  independence  whilst 
they  did  not  aspire  to  political  influence.    The  learned  men  w  ent 
ratner  to  Russia,  where  they  knew  they  could  live  upon  the  State. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  educated  classes  in  Germany 
that  they  like  to  live  upon  the  State,  principally  in  a  despotic 
country,  where  the  possession  of  an  office  insures  a  certain  lif  elihood 
as  long  as  its  duties  are  discharged ;  where,  moreover,  they  are  sure 
to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  official  hierarchy  according  to  the  years 
of  their  service.     The  Germans  like  to  live  in  peace ;  they  abhor 
violent  excitement,  and  shrink  from  risk ;  tney  do  not  like  to 
speculate  or  to  be  in  doubt  about  the  future ;  they  are  contented 
with  little,  but  it  must  be  insured  to  thenL     An  office,  therefore, 
however  small,  but  such  as  gives  them  the  security  of  getting  a 
certain  fixed  salary,  paid  with  regularity,  will  alws^  be  deemed 
preferable  to  a  greater  but  insecure  income.     They  conform 
themselves  entirely  to  their  income  ;  they  patiently  wait  till  the 
death  of  their  immediate  superior  raises  them  to  a  better  salan^ ; 
they  are  industrious  by  nature,  they  know  that  no  bribe  would 
be  likely  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  their  situation ;  therefore, 
they  are  the  best  officials  in  a  centralized  despotic  government. 
They  never  adhere  to  any  party ;  they  never  identify  themselves 
with  the  country  which  they  serve ;  they  are  attached  only  to  the 
government  and  to  the  reigning  family.     The  landed  arist^x^racy 
of  the  Baltic  provinces  differs  in  no  respect  from  these  immigraiilH. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
which  had  occupied  those  countries  by  the  swonl,  and  held  the 
poor  Esthonian,  livonian,  and  Kurish  peasant  in  servile  subjec- 
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formation  the  kniglits  tiimeil  Vtx<- 
overeignty  of  the  Order  into  liiKiIii! 
J  themselves.  They  never  iuh  any 
i  of  their  subjects,  whom  they  \r.w-j 
property  was  to  them  a  sourtv  of 
As  soon  as  they  stiw  it  guaraiiti  til 
Hly  submitted  to  him  and  beraint; 
rince  they  perceived  that  in  ilir' 
are  more  offices  which  might  fall 
ty  iudependunt  principalities  of  iih!. 
irely  Russianized;  tlieir  laiiyua^.', 
■man;  they  do  not  feel  thems.lvi.y 
sknowledge  the  Russian  to  he  tlnir 
ry,  they  treat  him  with  contcinpt. 
that  national  hatred  which  c:inn'it 
mans  are  fully  impressed  with  tlie 
etic  civilization;  their  systeinatic 
tiire.  Drilled  and  trained  by  ilnir 
?ply  imbued  with  the  spirit  ofciiii- 
here,  they  feel  themselves  the  l">rH 
easily  assume  the  dictatorial  tuiiu 
olars.  In  ]8i8  there  was  scan-i.ly 
Germany  who  had  not  tried,  in  ;t 
Hungarians  how  to  make  a  con-fi- 
■rn  cut  out  by  German  i)liilosi>)>liy, 
Hungarians,  with  their  self-gnn  Ji.- 
iries,  were  more  practical  than  all 
it,  therefore,  they  did  not  maki  tlio 
itution.  Germans  have  no  rcsjjict 
al  always  in  theories  and  syst.  ms, 
sturbed  by  events  of  overpo-.viiiii^' 
ndLiljr, 
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circumstances  and  of  national  habits,  makes  them  tyrauuicaL 
The  ideal  world  is  with  the  Germans  entirely  unconnected  with 
their  lifa  Niebuhr  writes  most  beautifully  on  liberty,  and 
lends  money  to  the  Austrian  commander  to  enable  him  to 
inarch  upon  Naples,  and  crush  the  constitutional  rising  before  it 
can  take  root  Dr.  Bach,  the  Austrian  minister,  talks  about 
democratic  institutions,  and  suppresses  every  vestige  of  freedom, 
not  only  in  rebellious  Hungary  but  likewise  in  loyal  Croatia ;  thus 
every  Grerman  in  Russian  office  dreams  of  the  extension  of  civili- 
zation, progress,  and  enlightenment,  while  he  carries  out  the  orders 
of  the  Czar,  who  prevents  the  children  of  the  serfs  fix)m  getting 
higher  education,  and  limits  the  number  of  the  sons  of  burghers 
who  are  permitted  to  enter  colleges.  The  Russian  proper  has 
likewise  his  ideals,  but  they  are  entirely  diflFerent  from  those  (rf 
the  German&  He  does  not  care  much  for  the  civilization  of  the 
East,  for  transplanting  German  philosophy  to  the  Tartar  nations, 
for  '  Japhetizing  Asia,'  as  the  German  phrase  runs ;  but  he  longs 
to  establish  an  empire,  comprising  all  the  Sclavonic  races  of  the 
world,  extending  from  the  North-Cape  to  the  Golden-Horn, 
united  bv  the  orthodox  creed,  and  holding  Western  Europe  in 
awe.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  the  cupola  of  Santa  Sophia  in  Con- 
stantinopla  It  is  only  from  that  place  that  the  Sclavonic  world 
can  be  ruled,  and  the  West  held  in  subjection.  The  words, 
Liberty,  Independence,  Process,  have  no  meaning  for  him ;  he 
longs  for  TKyweVy  for  the  union  of  the  sixty  millions  of  Sclavo- 
nians,  and  for  the  servitude  of  all  the  intervening  nations  which 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  Sclavonic  countriea  Many  Ger- 
mans have  tried  to  explain  this  longing  for  territorial  extension 
by  the  ungenial  climate  and  barren  soil  of  Russia,  and  by  the 
desire  of  living  imder  the  sunny  sky  of  the  south  in  a  fertile 
country.  Bat  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  The  Russian  likes  his 
misty  sky,  the  snow  and  mud  of  his  steppes,  the  dark  pines  and 
the  stunted  beeches ;  he  would  not  leave  his  hdy  litissia  on  any 
account ;  he  clings  to  the  place  where  he  was  bom,  but  he  desires 
to  see  Russia  the  greatest  of  the  empires  of  the  world,  and  the 
Czar  the  most  powerful  of  men.  He  is  proud  of  being  the  sub- 
ject of  a  master  whose  will  is  law,  provided  that  sixty  or  more 
millions  of  fellow-subjects  be  in  the  same  condition.  The  aspira- 
tion of  the  Muscovite  is  for  power,  not  for  liberty;  for  the  union 
of  all  the  Sclavonians,  not  oecause  such  a  union  would  make 
them  happier,  but  because  it  would  bring  all  Europe  and  A^ 
into  subjection  to  this  mca 

And  here  we  arrive  at  the  difiFerence  between  the  Pole  and 
the  Russian.  Of  whatever  &ults  the  Pole  may  liave  been  guilty, 
he  cannot  be  charged  with  love  of  conquest  For  a  lon«|^  time 
he  carried  on  war  with  the  Cossacks,  and  held  them  in  a  kind  of 
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its  of  the  steppes  adjoining  Vohu 
led  freebooters  as  the  Montem -lii 
netimes  was  involved  in  wars  wii 
when  victorious,  the  Poles  did  ii- 
placed  an  acknowledged  Iius-i;i 
foscow.  The  Poles  were  not  i\\- 
iring  the  reign  of  Stephen  Batln  n ; 
IS  preponderance  in  the  counciK  • 
were  persecuted  throughout  Em  1  i|i. 
slain  by  infuriated  Germans,  Kin 
lum  ill  Poland.  AVhen  the  Tn 
and  burnt,  Sociuus  and  his  foil  iw.  'i 
he  V>ank3  of  the  Vistula.  As  l.^n 
tate,  all  creeds  enjoyed  liberty  :u) 
c  intolerance  was  introduci.-' 1  '> 
ng  of  foreign  growth.  In  tln-i 
?ut  century  tlie  principle  of  reli^'ii'i 
sdged.  It  is  tnie  that  the  laiuU- 
itical  liberty  to  the  peasants. — iii:i 
villein,  in  1830;  but  the  I'.ili^ 
iG,  was  ready  to  give  up  all  tli 
and  in   1818,  before   the   dirl    ■ 

the  labour  rent  of  the  tiiLr  ' 
idiords  gave  full  freedom  to  lln  i 
leral,  have  no  Bymjiatliy  with  ili 

Sclavonic  preponderance.  'I'Ici 
r  territorial  indopendence  and  rli 
!ted  country  under  a  national  nu 
.'ere  but  very  few  among  tliem  ^i  ii' 
ilavistic  views,  though,  in  a  ,^i>.^i 
/ould  surely  have  the  greatest  -Ii.k 
t  of  the   higher   atixndard  c 
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decay  of  the  feeling  of  duty;  by  the  rule  of  expediency  adopted 
in  the  policy  of  nations  in  lieu  of  the  principles  of  right ;  by  the 
nice  distinctions  drawn  between  public  and  private  honesty,  and 
by  the  increasing  want  of  that  cheerful  readiness  to  sacrifice 
repose,  comforts,  and,  if  necessary,  property  and  life,  in  doing 
what  is  right — a  readiness  which  has  always  characterized  the 
great  periods  of  history  when  the  leading  men  of  the  age  man- 
fully struggled  against  error,  against  moral  wrong,  and  principally 
against  hypocrisy.  *  The  Western  world  declines,' — so  exclaims 
Mizkievicz  with  sorrow — *  the  Latin  and  German  races  have  been 
found  wanting ;  therefore,  the  vital  breath  of  faith,  of  conviction, 
and  of  self-sacrifice  must  be  instilled  into  the  life  of  nations  by 
new  races  not  yet  worn  out  through  the  intellectual  struggles  of 
centuries,  which  have  dimmed  and  confused  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  amidst  the  nations  of  ancient  civilization/  The  Pan- 
slavism  of  Mizkievicz  is  founded  upon  the  conviction  that  the 
moral  regeneration  of  a  fallen,  though  highly  intellectal  world, 
CJvn  only  be  achieved  by  the  Sclavonic  element.  The  Roman 
races  have  failed  to  establish  the  reign  of  right  and  liberty;  the 
Teutonic  world  has,  by  a  higher  civilization,  not  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  evils  which  prey  upon  the  nations ;  it  has,  by 
diminishing  ignorance,  not  diminished  vice  ;  the  culture  of  the 
intellect  has  not  purified  the  heart  What  is  it  then,  that  can  be 
expected  for  the  future  of  the  world,  if  tlie  struggle  and  the 
emulation  of  the  two  great  civilizing  races  has  not  made  man 
better,  and  the  condition  of  the  majority  happier  ?  He  therefore 
turns  his  eyes  to  a  new  element,  which,  until  now,  has  scarcely 
had  any  leading  influence  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
future,  according  to  him,  belongs  to  the  Sclavonic  races,  held  back 
by  Providence  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  in  order  to  appear 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  vitality  when  the  races  of  the  West 
have  grown  old.  Mizkievicz's  Panslavism  is  a  philosc»phical 
dream,  not  a  political  system;  he  sees  the  Muscovite  alreatly 
punished  for  his  ambition,  the  Pole,  Croat,  and  Bohemian,  for 
their  simulation — ^the  natural  consequences  of  foreign  oppres^on  ; 
he  forgets  the  insuperable  antagonism  of  the  Eastern  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  concentrates  all  the  glories  of  artistic  Greece,  of 
practical  Rome,  of  speculating  Germany,  of  impulsive  France, 
and  of  coolly  calculating  England,  on  his  visionary  Schivonic 
confederation,  in  which  each  of  the  diflferent  races  is  harmoniously 
to  develop  its  moral  and  material  capabilities  in  peace  ami 
brotherhood,  all  of  them  to  be  really  Sclavonians,  that  is  to  biiy, 
eoiis  of  glory.  (Sclava  means  glory  in  the  Sclavonic  tongues.)  Thc5 
Polish  poet  has  enriched  his  Utopia  with  all  the  resources  of  bin 
fertile  imagination ;  other  followers  of  his  genius  have  triml  to 
support  it  by  the  philosophical  theories  of  Uegel,  and  proved 
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ices  and  church  for  the  thesii^.  . 
mation  for  the  antithesis,  the  S 
or  rather  national  Russian  elm 
:h  solves  the  discordancy.  S 
ive,  of  course,  no  practical  rcsi 
ig,  and  we  cannot  yet  say  wh^'t 
irren  in  future,  especially  wIim 
sh  or  Muscovite,  takes  hold 
e,  in  order  to  further  the  v 
idizemeat.  Until  now,  how* 
hut  very  few  partizans  amoiij;- 
s  liavc  given  their  cordial  assi'ii 
:l  as  depicted  by  Mizkievicz. 
;  different  from  Russian  Panslai 
lifters  from  that  of  the  Russinn, 
■n  to  them  both,  it  is  the  natii 
es — viz.,  a  certain  impressihilil 
I  manly.  The  Sclavonians  e.vn 
>  originating  genius ;  they  '■:! 
iroad,  their  manner  of  thnu-li 
ire  ;  tliey  are  apt  to  abdicate  i 
3  any  authority.  But  the  Poh- 
.■alrous  sentimentality  which  w. 
The  PoJesare,  heart  and  soul,  c:ii 
i  of  France  or  Gem: 


the 
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massacred  with  the  permission  of  the  Austrian  government  official^ 
who  paid  ten  shillings  in  cash  for  the  head  of  every  murdered  noble* 
man.  They  have  a  tough  nationality,  and  do  not  assimilate 
either  with  the  Pole  or  with  the  Russian.  Their  religion  is  called 
the  united  Greek  faith,  that  is  to  say,  they  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  but  retain  the  liturgy  in  the 
Sclavonic  language,  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist,  and  they  repu- 
diate the  celibacy  of  the  priests.  It  was  the  Ruthenes  of  Russia 
who,  in  1834,  were  converted  to  the  Greek  Church  by  force 
and  violence ;  the  nuns  of  Minsk  were  Ruthenian&  From  a 
political  point  of  view,  this  race  is  of  little  importance. 

The  Cossacks  belong  to  a  distinct  Sclavonic  race,  diifering 
from  the  Poles,  the  Russians,  and  the  Ruthene&  They  are 
called  by  their  neighbours  Malo-Russians  (Little  Russians),  and 
inhabit  the  Ukraine  and  the  south  of  Russia.  Incessantly 
exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Nogai  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  the  Cossacks  on 
the  Bug,  Don,  Dnieper,  and  Dniester,  maintained  their  liberty  and 
national  independence  bv  continuous  warfare,  up  to  the  times 
of  Peter  I.  Warlike,  and  of  predatory  character,  they  were  the 
scourge  of  the  neighboiuing  countries.  Their  robber-republic, 
imder  an  elected  chief,  whom  they  styled  *  Hetman,'  culminated 
in  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  sway  of  Bogdan  Chmiel- 
nicki;  and  had  his  successors  been  equal  to  his  genius,  southern 
Russia  might,  at  the  present  day,  be  a  great,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent country.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  deadly  foe  of 
Russia,  knew  their  importance,  and  when  he  failed  to  destroy 
Czar  Peter  s  schemes  through  Poland,  which  at  that  time  was 
rotten  to  the  core,  and  distracted  by  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic 
bigotry,  he  tried  to  make  use  of  Mazeppa  and  his  Cossacka 
The  ascendancy  of  the  Czar  may  be  computed  from  the  battle 
of  Pultava,  by  which  Cossack  independence  was  lost  The 
Cossacks  were  the  last  dyke  against  the  rush  of  the  tide  of 
Russian  supremacy  in  the  south,  as  the  Poles  and  Hungarians 
were  in  the  west  The  Cossacks  once  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence, the  Czars  could  easily  take  possession  of  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  and  pursue  that  policy  of  diplomatic  cunning  and 
open  violence  which  now  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  world.  But 
though  the  Cossacks  have  for  more  than  a  century  acknow- 
ledged the  rule  of  the  Czar,  they  still  maintain  the  tra<litions 
of  their  ancient  independence  and  some  valuable  privileges  to 
which  they  cling  with  stubborn  tenacity.  Up  to  the  present 
day,  they  are  ruled  according  to  their  old  usages  by  a  Hetnian ; 
and  though  he  is  not  elected  by  them,  the  Czar  does  not  venture 
to  appoint  any  of  his  generals  to  that  office  unless  he  is  by  birth 
a  Cossack  and  belongs  to  the  Staroverz  creed,  which  is  a  source 
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le  Staroverz  branch  of  the  E:i-ii  in 
;ed  the   spiritual   supremacy  >A'  the 

native  archbishops,  metropuliiaiis, 
old,  like  the  whole  Eastern  CiniK-li 
zar  Nicholas,  desirous  to  put  uu  tin! 
'erz,  once  had  all  the  hisho]i:r  ;uul 
carried  away  from  their  honu'.  :iiid 
note  provinces  of  Russia.  He  li'  ipi.'d 
i  for  the  Cossack  priests,  to  havr  a 
f  ordained  hy  themselves.  Thus  i  lio 
e  interrupted,  unless  they  ch".-^-  xo 

accept  tlie  ordination  of  Rii--i;ui 
|)iritual  supremacy  of  the  L'zar  \\;i:i 
'schismatics,'  But,  in  spite  "i  ihe 
the  new  bishojWi  elect  succetdiil  in 
ontiers  of  Russia,  and  obtaintd  his 
:  bishops  in  Turkey,  retuniinp  ii?  Jiis 
'stoUc  succession  to  his  bretlinn  in 
B  was  exiled  to  yiberia,  but  tin.'  aim 

lie  Cossacks  make  foreign  w.iv  \-iry 
nir  name  has,  in  Western  Eiiri>)n', 
hat  of  Muscovites.  But  thi.-  !•■  a 
■ssack  hates  the  Russian  swav.  [ind 
5  ifidepeudenco.    Wtill  tht.'  f-\i)< 
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their  ancient  poetical  traditions,  in  fact,  epic  poetry,  by  oral 
transmission,  from  time  immemorial  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
jace  of  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  began  to  thin.  They  were 
written  down  just  when  the  people,  drawn  into  the  intellectual 
movement  of  Western  Europe,  began  to  forget  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  the  Finns  reafiy  felt  attached  to  the  Swedes, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  know  how  far  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  present  condition.  No  traveller  has,  of  late,  given 
us  any  account  of  the  country  between  Tomea  and  St  Peters- 
burgh.  All  we  know  is,  that  Russia  has  in  Finland  encountered 
greater  difficulties  in  her  proselytizing  schemes  than  in  Esthonia 
and  Livonia,  where  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  ser& 
have  abjmred  their  Protestant  creed,  and  accepted  the  Russian 
Church,  in  the  belief  that  in  such  a  way  they  might  escape  serf- 
dom, and  not  remain  subject  to  their  Protestant  German  lords, 
who  never  condescended  to  take  into  consideration  the  moral  and 
spiritual  wants  of  their  bondsmen.  The  nobiUty  of  Finland  has 
likewise  preserved  some  few  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  their  country.  They  yet  meet 
periodically  in  general  session,  and  though  the  right  of  discussing 
their  affairs  has  been  suppressed,  they  maintain  some  forms  which 
remind  them  of  their  former  constitutional  government;  they  elect 
some  of  their  officials,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Czar.  All 
the  efforts  to  Russify  Finland  have,  until  now,  failed,  much  more 
than  in  Poland.  In  Finland  there  were  no  confiscated  estates  to 
be  conferred  on  Muscovite  generals,  in  order  to  get  local  influence 
over  the  people  through  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  Czar,  bred 
and  trained  in  the  school  of  despotism.  The  other  way  of  Russi- 
fication,  successfully  employed  in  Moldo-Wallachia,  by  the  encour- 
agement and  reward  of  marriages  of  Rusman  officers  with  native 
heiresses,  failed  likewise,  since,  according  to  Russian  law,  the 
offspring  of  any  mixed  marriage,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say, 
where  father  and  mother.are  of  a  different  creed,  must  be  brought 
up  in  the  Russian  church,  and  the  Finn,  male  and  female,  cling 
too  strongly  to  their  protestantism  to  be  allured  to  Russian 
alliances  by  the  favours  of  the  Czar. 

The  Muscovites,  Germans,  Poles,  Cossacks,  and  Finns  are,  in  a 
pioral  aspect,  the  five  principal  nationalities  of  the  empire  of  the 
Czar ;  but  besides  these  there  are  scores  of  other  races  which 
inhabit  the  vast  empire.  We  have  already  pointed  to  the  motley 
population  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian ; 
we  see  a  similar  state  of  things  all  over  Asiatic  Russia.  Millions 
of  Mohammedans  and  millions  of  Buddhists  live  on  the  plains 
north  of  the  Caspian,  of  the  lakes  of  Aral,  Belkashi,  and  Baikal ; 
Turkomans  and  Tartars,  Kalmucks  of  the  Mongol  race,  Tun- 
guseS)  Jakutses ;  and  Samogedes  and  Tschuktshes,  in  the  Polar 


iprised  in  the  census  of  the  nnpin 
1  Czar  down  at  sixty  millions,  wliil- 
■  only  nominally  dependent  ninuml 
savages,  of  no  use,  either  in  w.'i:  :■ 
Russia,  And  still  all  the  poi\i  r  i 
diplomacy  of  Central  and  W.'^i.  n 
1  of  the  census,  which  infiueiici-  tli 
^ure  everything  by  uunicrical  i  --li 
millions  of  subjects  seems  lu  In 
a  England,  or  to  the  United  Si^tt. . 
y  millions  are,  in  intellectual  aiii 
to  he  compared  with  the  luunim 

0  are  kept  in  subjection,  and  li  .1  ]i-_ 
,nd  British  civilians  and  soldii.-!-^. 
absolutism  there  is  no  real  iinitv  I'l 

1  tlie  twenty-five  to  thirty  millinus  o 
subjects  upon  whom  he  cati  nlv  ii 

hose  devotion  and  loyalty  he  ii]a> 
rone  rests  upon  his  army  aiul  in 


5Satirrs. 


>ftIipK..l.   H  ^n. 
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intended.  The  first  work  is  in  substance  a  reprint  of  an  article  wHich 
formerly  appeared  in  the  *  Bevne  des  Denx-Mondes/  of  which,  however, 
no  intimation  is  given  in  the  English  translation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  represented  as  founded  on  '  patient  personal  observations.'  The 
Messrs.  Longman  are  perfectly  guiltless  of  the  fraud  which  has  been 
practised  by  M.  Durrieu,  and  have  promptly  engaged  to  advertise  the 
work  2A  founded  on  an  article  in  the  French  review.  From  their  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  '  Athensum,*  inserted  in  that  journal  of  the  27th 
May,  we  learn  that  the  work  was  offered  to  them  '  in  MS.,  and  in  the 
French  language,'  and  that  they  employed  a  competent  person  to 
translate  it  for  the  '  Travellers'  Library.'  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
they  were  imposed  on  by  the  French  author,  on  whom  the  whole 
blame  of  the  transaction  rests.  We  regret  this  fact  the  more,  as  the 
work  itself  is  really  a  very  interestLng  and  valuable  one ;  and,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  East,  is  well  suited  to  supply 
the  information  which  we  need. 

Of  the  second  publication,  *  Schamyl :  the  Sultan,Warrior,  and  Prophet 
of  the  Caucasus,'  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  Until  recently,  we  knew 
little  more' than  the  name  of  this  illustrious  warrior,  and  every  possible 
means  have  been  employed  to  prevent  our  obtaining  a  correct  view  of 
his  character,  or  of  rightly  appreciating  the  marvellous  heroism  with 
which  he  has  contended  against  the  policy  and  arms  of  the  Czar. 
This  deficiency,  however,  is  now  in  the  way  of  being  supplied,  and  we 
trust  that  the  events  which  are  passing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caucasus  will  establish  the  independence  of  the  tribes  over  which 
Schamyl  rules.  His  history  is  the  most  .animating  episode  of  modern 
times,  and  we  cordially  recommend  those  who  wish  to  possess  them- 
selves of  a  knowledge  of  his  exploits  to  read  attentively  this  inex- 
pensive publication.  It  is  grounded  on  the  best  authorities,  and  is 
fully  entitled  to  confidence. 

.  Mr.  M^Culloch's  '  Buasia  and  Turkey'  is  a  very  opportune  publica- 
tion, and  contains  a  large  mass  of  facts  specially  interesting  at  the 
present  period.  Hisjpains-taking  research  has  condensed  within  narrow 
limits  the  information  scatter^  through  a  variety  of  works,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  details  he  has  fumbhed.  Deeply  as  we  8Tm[m- 
thize  with  Turkey  in  her  present  struggle,  we  must  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  very  serious  blemishes  which  disgrace  her  government, 
or  the  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  poverty,  which  characterize  a  large 
section  of  her  people. 

Theotoaia  Germanica ;  which  ietteth  forth  tnany  fair  UneammtM  of 
Divme  Truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lot  fly  thingt  touch  inn  a 
Ferfect  Lifl:,  Edited  by  Dr.  Pfeiffcr;  from  the  only  complete 
Manuscript  yet  known.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Susanna 
Winkworth.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
Rector   of    Eversley.     And   a   Letter   to   the   Translator   by   the 

'  Chevalier  Bonsen,  1).D.,  D.C.L.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

This  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  printed  in  antique  style,  which  cornea 
to  the  English  reader  with  strong  recommendations.    It  was  first 


p  notices;  2;j 

.nd  in  a  Beoond  etlition  israed  two  \  ■  ii 

says:  'Next  to  the  Bible  aiiA  S; 
come  into  my  hands,   wlience   1    Ijmv 

more  of  what  God,  and  Christ,  an. 
ciitcon  editions  of  tho  work  ajijn  iiivi 
nd  it  eontinuys  to  be  a  favoritir  li.iinl 
)  to  the  present  day,  havin;^  pii-,," 
ns,  besidea  being  circulateii  wiiK'li.-  h 
means  of  Latin,  French,  and  Fliiiii-i 
,  in  his  letter  to  the  translator.  s;i\ 
inking  'this  short  treatise  next  In  llii 
ilace  it  l>efore,  rather  than  all.  v.  Si 
Iden  treatise,'  and  says  it  hasbei'n  ■  In 
le  comfort  to  me  and  to  many  Clii'i>ti,ii 
'iness  of  introducing  it.'  The  iinilid 
ird'aoewe  learn  that  he  wag  a   |.ri>> 

Teutonic  Order  in  Frankfort.  I^iii 
ipposod  to  supply  the  only  text  nf  ili. 
^ript  of  it  was  discovered  by  I'roli  <-> 
;  translation  has  been  made.  'J'lii 
I  the  work  was  probably  written  iilnni 
itury.  Ciievalier  Bunsendescriln  -  lln 
il  and  lucid,'  and  few  readers  will  ]nrii-.i 

the  indications  it  affords  of  the  i  \i~t 
I  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  r>r  1 1n 
ator  for  having  introduced  it  t.i  lln 
i\'ill  be  enconri^ed  to  follow  oni  li. 
account  of  tlie  theology  of  a  |ii  lin. 
'  supposed  that  the  truth  of  ii^A  w-.i 
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It  is  just  such  a  work  as  was  needed,  and  must  long  maintain  a 
position  of  acknowledged  superiority.  It  is  published  in  ParU,  at 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in 
about  twenty-eight  parts.     As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  invaluable. 


JPoeiical  Works  of  William  Cotrper,  Vol.  III.  With  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd,  Nathaniel  Cotton,  Henry  Brooke, 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  William  Hayley.  Edited  by  Kobert  Bell. 
Fcap.  8vo.     pp.  277.     London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

This  volume  completes  Mr.  Bell's  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Cowper ;  which  constitutes  the  most  portable  collection  yet  given  to 
the  public.  The  notes  appended  display  extensive  reading  and  sound 
judgment.  Mr.  Bell  has  appended  to  his  edition  selections  from  five 
contemporary  poets,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  state  of  English 
poetry  at  Cowper's  time.  They  fall,  he  remarks,  into  two  periods, — • 
the  two  former  indicating  the  character  of  the  models  that  first 
awakened  his  admiration,  and  the  latter  exhibiting  the  qffrcted  style 
which  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  when  the  *  Task'  appeared. 
*  It  is  necessary,'  Mr.  Bell  observes,  in  reference  more  particularly  to 
the  latter  class,  'that  samples  of  these  writings  should  accompany 
Cowper's  works,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  reform  he  wrought  in  the  public  taste ;  and  the  selections  here 
given  from  them  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  exhibit,  in  a  brief 
space,  their  most  striking  characteristics.'  Mr.  Bell  has  judged  wisely 
in  this  matter.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast 
to  the  productions  of  the  bard  of  Olney  than  is  exhibited  in  the  ex- 
tracts he  has  g^ven.  The  naturalness  and  direct  force  of  Cowper  will 
permanently  maintain  their  hold  on  public  admiration,  whilst  the 
writings  of  Lloyd,  Cotton,  Brooke,  Darwin,  and  Hayley,  have  already 
passed  into  oblivion.  . 

T\e  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Mack* 
intosh.  New  Edition.  In  Three  Volumes.  Fcap.  8vo.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

In  our  last  number  we  introduced  to  our  readers  a  new  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  works,  and  we  are  now  glad  to 
report  that  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are 
issued  in  a  similar  form.  The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  vastly 
different  from  those  noticed  last  month.  The  two  scarcely  admit  of 
comparison.  Each  is  good  of  its  class,  but  to  our  own  taste  the 
writings  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  are  greatly  preferable.  The  qualitien 
of  his  mind  pre-eminently  fitted  him  for  the  calm  and  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  many  important  topics  on  which  he  dwelt,  whilst  some 
of  his  productions,  as,  for  instance,  his  *  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  arc 
distingvdshed  by  a  graceful  and  touching  sympathy  which  has  never 
been  surpassed.  We  could  readily  descant  on  the  merit  of  his  philoso- 
phical and  historical  writing.  It  is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  pursue  it,  but  our  present  mission  is  fulfilled  in  simply 
repcnrtiug  the  appearance  of  this  neat  and  cheap  edition,  and  in  strongly 
recommending  it  to  the  favor  and  itndy  of  all  our  readers. 


'  NOTICEa  2  tl 

•e  in  Spain;  or.  An  Exanuna/u  i  rf 
to  that  Nation's  Dechne  Tran--I  ittil 
)on  Adolfo  De  Castro  By  Tluiuai 
idon :  W.  A  F.  G.  Cash 
lown  as  the  author  of  a  '  Histor\  ul 
le  present  work  may  be  rigardul  i  i 
r  Buch  a  work  is  most  obviuus,  ami  i  w 
(Tore  of  the  immense  difficulties  » \\i<  h 
n.  Our  public  archives  arc  ojji  ii  to 
lin,  over  which  a  iuspicious  desi"  li-iii 
krd.  Notwithstanding  this  diftiLultic 
ro  has  happily  succeeded  in  compilii  j^ 
research,  which  opens  up  to  the  ku<i«- 
/6  long  been  shrouded  in  impeneti  liik 
abors  under  a  deep  sense  ot  resj  i  ii>i- 
;nie  caution,  and  by  the  authontu^ 
tefc  characters  and  events  m  a  i  K  in  i 
d  them.  His  volume  constitutt^  iii 
l^iastical  History  of  Europe,  and  1 1  n 
tgc  byaJlwho  are  desirous  of  con  Lit  h 
:  contributed  to  the  present  degi  i  U- 
;ransIator  of  the  work,  is  entitl  d  to 
has  rendered.  WegratefuUj  ackndn- 
jmmend  his  volume  to  our  readci> 


''aneiro,  Bueitoi  Ai/res,  Ride  th-ou;ih 
ley  acrois  the  ConUUr.raa,  Chili, 
e  Gold  Fields.  Translated  fiom  tiie 
;er.     Crown  8  vo.    pp.290.    Lomlon: 

5  books  of  Travels  which  wc  have  <'\v).' 
Irion  is  hiKhly  creditable.    It  reLiti-; 
mfoniiittion   i 
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»t  a  sacrifice  far  too  costly.  The  terriUe  vices  which  spring  oat  of  gam* 
bling  are  seen  in  CaHfomia  on  a  gigantic  scale,  which  may  well  awaken 
serious  apprehension,  whilst  the  disappointment,  misery,  and  eren 
death,  conrnionly  eneounteied,  present  a  moum&d  and  heart-rendiug 
spectacle.  The  present  volume  belongs  to  the  same  series  as  the 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Prussia,'  which  we  noticed  last  month,  and 
is  published  at  the  low  price  of  five  shillings. 


The  Bible  Hand-hook,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  By  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.     12mo.  pp.  660.     London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Tub  design  of  this  vohmie  is  admirable,  and  its  execution  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  research  and  sound  judgment  of  the  author.  In  its 
preparation.  Dr.  Angus  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service  to  a  large 
class,  whose  means  and  leisure  are  limited,  and  who  are  therefore 
incapable  of  the  extmded  and  laborious  research  required  by  many  of 
the  topics  he  has  discussed.  He  has  done  for  such  readers  what 
they  are  incapable  of  doing  for  themselves,  and  a  very  slight  exa- 
mination of  hb  labor  will  show  them  the  great  extent  of  their 
obligation.  On  some  of  the  subjects  treated  of  Dr.  Angus's  aim  has 
been  to  guide  to  huver  worksy  but  in  others,  his  volume  '^will  be 
iouttd  sufficiently  fuH  to  enable  eamest*minded  inquirers  to  study 
and  master  the  evidences,  facts,  and  doctrines  of  Scripture  for  them* 
selves.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  men  to  imderstand  and  appreciate  the 
Bible,  and,  at  the  same  timei  to  give  such  information  on  ancient 
literature  and  history,  as  may  aid  the  work  of  general  education 
among  all  classes.'  Sound  scholarship  and  extensive  research,  clearness 
of  conception  and  definiteness  of  stvle,  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  theme,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  to  accomplish  its  spiritual 
aim,  are  amongst  the  chief  qualifications  required,  and  these  are  evinctd 
by  Dr.  Angus  in  a  highly  creditable  degree.  Wo  need  not  say  that  we 
recommend  his  volume  to  our  readers. 


A  Letter  to  a  Friend  an  certain  MitrepreMtntationM   of  Scripture 

Lantfuoge.     London:  £.  T.  \\liitfiehL 

Thb  author  of  this  "brochure  took  offence  at  some  remarks  in  tlio 
*  Westminster  Review'  on  *Kthic«  of  Christoudom,'  and,  in  eonsiHiuenif, 
he  has  thought  it  right  to  inflict  a  long  letter  of  twenty-thrCH?  jnnps, 
first  on  a  friend,  who  is  known  only  as  *  Dear  Hir^  and  then  on  tht» 
public.  Some  men  have  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud,  and  thoy  are 
sad  bores.  Our  author  arumhles  aloud,  but  to  no  earthly  purjH)Si-  that 
we  have  been  able  to  discover :  except  that  he  has  thereby  prixlueed 
several  pages  of  pointless  biblical  unaccented  Greek— an  oiin>»ic)n 
which  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  theological  hue,  and  not 
a  civie  of  anv  university. 


J  %  -Bnnt^. 


TITE   OXTOHD  USTTEHSITT  BiLL    U\ 

iJOBITT.  It  was  moved  on  Thur-il. 
1  were  theae: — 'From  and  after  il 
j54,  it  shall  not  be  necescary  for  an 
f  Bachelor  in  Arts,  Law,  Mcdiciin',  ( 
>rd,  to  make  or  suliBorlbe  any  di't  l;in 
oath  of  allegiance,  or-nn  eqiiiviil  i 
7  or  statute  to  the  contrary  nol^iU 

[pected,  and  the  attendance  wa,s  ilur 
Henley,  however,  maintained,  as  il' 
I  palpsble  facts,  that  '  the  Estalili^hi 
to  a  lai^  portion  of  the  peoph-,'  ni 
;he  elauHC  be  read  a  second  timi'  tin 
priately  Heconded  by  Mr.  Newchu'-'t 
Uor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  declai'rd  ■ 
itention  of  the  govemment  to  sai]p]"'> 
fiaid  Mr.  Gladstotie,  'should  di-iili 
iviction  that,  after  the  decision  rit  il 
tthe  other  evening,  he  was  doini;  th. 
■esbs  of  the  University  of  6\li'i-i 
tient  for  a  division,  the  result  of  wliii 
of  the  motion;  233  voting  !'•■)■  il 
We  are  not  surprised  that  the  annijuni 

1    time  in   the   House   of    LorN    • 
■rby  delivered  himself  of  a  a 
B   evidently   sought  1 
the   future   c^igenei* 

lid  the  cx-Premipi'. 
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were  coupled  statements  adapted  to  sober  anticipations.  The  noble 
lord  avowed  his  determination  never  to  sacrifice  Hhe  inestimable 
advantage  of  having  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
the  nurseries  for  the  Church  of  England;'  declared  that  he  should 
require  a  distinct  declaration  from  her  Majesty's  government  that  no 
alteration  in  the  system  of  teaching  would  be  admitted ;  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  affirm  that  no  dissenter,  on  the  ground  of  having  taken 
the  B.A.  degree,  should  be  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  an  endowed 
school.  The  progress  of  public  opinion  prevents  any  British  statesman 
«  of  mark  from  openly  resisting  the  admission  of  dissenters,  but  it  is 
sought  to  render  their  admission  inoperative,  by  coupling  it  with 
restrictions  worthy  only  of  the  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry  of  a 
former  age.  On  tne  7th,  the  Upper  House  went  into  committee  on 
the  bill,  and  numerous  amendments  were  proposed  by  Lord  Derby  and 
others.  The  govenunent,  however,  obtained  a  majority  on  every 
division.  A  special  effort  was  made  against  the  twenty-seventh  clause^ 
which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Private  Halls.  Lord  Derby 
proposed  its  rejection,  but  being  left  in  a  minority  of  ^,  he  pettishly 
remarked  that '  he  certainly  had  no  great  encouragement  to  propose 
amendments,  for,  whatever  might  be  the  case  elsewhere,  the  government, 
in  their  lordships'  House,  were  enabled  to  deal  with  the  bUl  exactly  as 
they  pleased.' 

The  Earl  of  Winchelsea  delivered  himself  of  one  of  his  own  speeches. 
If  it  be  any  relief  to  his  lordship  to  give  utterance  to  such  rhodo- 
montade,  we  caimot,  of  course,  object ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  his  onlor, 
we  could  wish  that  a  more  sober  judgpnent  was  permitted  to  control 
his  actions.  Such  language  as  the  following  is  not  adapted  to  raise  the 
peerage  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  people.  '  He  believed  this  bill 
to  be  one  of  the  most  gross  violations  of  justice  that  had  over  been 
introduced  to  their  lordships'  notice,  inasmuch  as  by  it  we  were  called 
upon  to  ftpply  the  property  of  individuals  to  sources  entirely  foreign  to 
their  expressed  wishes  and  intention.  After  the  passing  of  this  bill, 
what  security  had  any  man  that  his  proi)erty  would  not  be  turned  into 
a  different  channel  almost  immediately  after  his  death,  and  ])orverted 
to  objects  he  had  neither  contemplated  nor  wished  ?  There  never  was 
such  a  cursed  bill  brought  before  parliament,  and  the  injury  that  it 
would  effect  he  believed  to  be  incalculable.' 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  replied  in  a  caustic  speech,  which  perfectly 

OB  that  occasion,  *  that  youug  men  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  Tears  of  age  ouKht 
BOt^  on  their  entrance,  to  be  called  upon  to  »ub:M:nbe.the  Tfiirty-ninc  Articles, 
which,  in  all  probability,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  never  been  read  oret»ii- 
sidercd.  Such  a  system,  he  must  contend,  was  moit  injurious  to  the  rc;il 
interests  of  religion.     He  would  go  further  with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 

«'  rcrsity,  and  most  uuhcsitatin^y  exprens  his  entire  dissent  from  the  c<»ni- 
lory  attendance  of  the  students,  morning  and  evening,  in  the  elm{>eK  of 
r  respective  colleges.  He  complained,  that  day  after  day.  and  week  after 
Week,  young  men  were  called  from  their  wine,  at  live  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  chapel,  fixmi  which  they  returned  to 
their  wme  again.  This  system  was  most  iniurious  to  the  inorab  of  the  ynuth 
of  the  coimtry,  and  was  oileulated  more  to  deaden  all  feelings  for  religion  than 
if  idl  the  dissenters  of  Kngla^mi  were  admitted  to  the  honours  of  the  University.* 
•-Hansard. 
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le  bill  was  reported  on  the  11th, 
ittempted  to  revive  a  discussion,  vi 
lie  to  the  second  reading.  In  tlif 
igham  ejcpressed  hin  Eatiefactioti  at 
d  his  hope  that  the  M.A.  degree  « 
a  similar  manner  to  the  B.A, 
might  be  devised  of  doing  so  wil 
i^ing  diaaentera  to  the  govemnii'i 
I  aware,'  remarked  his  lordship,  in  : 
,tthe  Universities,  if  they  chose,  n 
declarations  on  taking  degrees,  iiii 
should  do  so  rather  than  that  it  r-\ 
he  fi.'lt  they  could  do  it  mucli 
^er,  the  fact  that,  in  the  twenty 
ihject  was  last  broached  in  their 
ep  had  been  taken  in  that  directii 
te  justification  of  the  course  whii.1 
statute.' 

nal  stage  on  the  13th.  In  a  rcvii 
lordsliipa'  House,  it  is  imiiosKilil 
ero  uttere<l  in  the  Commons,  ai 
referred.  Objections  were  then  tak 
's  clauses  on  the  ground  of  their 
he  measure.  It  now  appears,  hov. 
js  more  certain  in  the  Upper  tlii 
itulate  the  country  on  the  [(.is-.r 
Y  acknoH'lcdffe  !ias  exceeded  tiiii- 
r  friends  not  to  1 


lliuh 
■.u-]y 


■u-  of 
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nature  of  charity.'  The  origin  of  the  grant  was  entirelj  political,  and 
its  subsequent  increase  is  attributable  to  similar  causes.  The  grant 
dates  firom  1690,  when  William  III.  in  reward  of  the  services  rendered 
by  ihe  Presb3rteriaxM  o(mferred  on  them  £1200  a  year.  Its  amoimi 
was  inconsiderable  until  1803,  when  it  was  raised  to  £4000,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  its  recipients  should  be  divided  into  throe  classes,  taking 
£50,  £75,  £100,  respectively.  Thus  it  remained  until  1838,  when,  on 
the  representations  of  the  Presbyterians,  one  uniform  payment  of  £75 
per  annum  to  each  minister  was  agreed  on.  The  history  of  this  grant 
Irom  1804  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  a  vicious  prin- 
ciple, if  onee  admitted,  quietly  extends  itself  beyond  the  range  of  its 
original  a{4)licatu>n.    In  the  ten  years  succeeding  1804,  £177,000  were 

E anted  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  whilst  in  the 
it  ten  years  £370,000  w^re  thus  voted,  besides,  as  Mr.  Bright 
jnemarks, '  a  eonsideraUe  sum  annually  for  their  professors,  which  ought 
to  be  added,  and  which  would  bring  it  up  to  £400,000.'  The  vote 
had  therefore  expanded  during  fiily  yeara  from  £4000  to  £38,000 
annually,  and  by  the  system  adopted  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar 
increase  may  not  take  place  during  the  next  half  century.  Now  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  of 
Irdand  are  a  substantial  and  well-to-do  body.  They  are  neither 
junongst  the  most  wealthy  nor  the  neerly  sections  of  the  people.  Their 
manufactures  are  extensive  and  prosperous,  and  Belfast,  whose  prosperity 
*  is  equal  to  any  se^>ort  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  is  in  their  hands. 
That  Bueh  a  people,  whose  members  were  mainly  drawn  from  the 
middle  classes,  should  come  annually  to  the  exchequer  in  forma  pauperis 
is  as  discreditable  to  themselves  as  it  is  inec|uitable  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  ooQununity.  Mr.  Bright  oontrasted  tlie  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure of  this  body  with  that  of  the  nonoonfomiists  of  Wales,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Free  Kirk,  and  the  conclusion 
which  be  drew  could  not  fkil  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  tlic 
House.  We  should  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages  the  hgures  arranged 
by  Mr.  Bright,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  whilst 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  raitied  lai»t  year  for  missions  and  educa- 
tion £51,000^  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church — though  only  halt* 
as  numerous  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland — rained  £10.000 
for  missions  alone,  this  last  body,  for  all  these  purposes,  combining 
the  conversion  of  Roman  CathoUos,  foreign,  colonial,  and  Jewish 
missions,  raised  only  £10,000.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which 
Jdr.  Bright  came  was  inevitable,  that  the  vote  was  most  uijurious  to 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  themselves,  '  crippling  them,  destroying  tbat 
liberality  and  geuerosity  which  ought  to  bo  the  distinguishing  feotun^ 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  placing  them  in  a  position,  in  comiMU-ison 
with  all  other  nonconforming  sects  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  incnN 
dible,  and  which  all  good  men  must  regret.' 

Wo  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  frauds  to  which  the  sy^t/m  gives 
rise.  Some  charges  have  doubtless  been  preferred  which  canuitt  be 
maintained,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  rea»onable  question 
that  a  scries  of  discreditable  mameuTres  have  been  resor:ed  t<i  in  order 
to  relieve  the  Irish  Presbyterians  at  the  expense  of  the  public  revenue. 
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ita  who  now  receive  state  pay,  aivl  the 
the  interest  of  the  Established  Clmvrli. 
by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  spoke  at  leiii.'-tli  in 

the  prqudioes  of  the  House  whj.  !i  )il' 
himself  of  them.  We  thank  liim  ibr 
.  an  opjxisitc  conclusion.  '  The  iri'uiit,' 
cisely  similar  to  that  upon  whiiii  tin' 
the  present  attempt  on  the  part  ol'  the 
;er  and  those  who  thought  with  liim  to 
Lielieved,  simplymade  because  i'ri'liyle- 
rish  established  church.' 
of  this  fact.  It  is  not  that  Eir_,'li-h 
'terians,  but  they  are  desirous  of  l.u\  ins; 
m  on   the  tame  ffrounil  would  m:\U   a 

the  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
expected  that  Mr.  Uright's  propusitinii 
f  last  year  would  be  a«lmltt<;d.  .^lany 
bi-e  we  were  relieved  from  the  ii]>]>n)- 
Donum,  and  wo  must  be  contfui  to 
ist  this  remaining  buttress  of  tlu'  hi.ih 
ament,  of  course,  supported  the  \otL', 
amendment  waa  rejected  by  a  m;ij  jiily 
,  and  I'iO  sgaiuKt  it. 

iT  TUE  EuUCAnOSAL  Gk.\NT   <jI'  this 

;sion,  which  baa  further  veutiliitc'l  dn; 
ts  of  noticeable  interest.  Lord  'liJui 
a  Committee  of  Supply,  moved  ilmt 
iducatioii  in  Great  Dritain,  duriii^^  ilic 
md  prefaced  the  proposal  by  a  -liii-;- 
istory  of  the  educational  grant.  We 
BSB  achieved  on  the  previous  cviiiiiii,r 
uf  the  p-ant  to  divide  against  it.  We 
hev  did  not  do  «>.  Tlieir  object  u  as 
L  which  was  raised.  Mr.  Miall  iju.vi.d 
EISO.WO,  bis  view  being  thnt  i 
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could  not  partake,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  the  Toluntaries 
were  excluded  altogether  from  these  schools.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  this  was  unjust  to  the  voluntaries,  and  contraxy,  too,  to 
constitutional  principles,  for  he  really  must  say  that  it  was  gomg  a  little 
too  far  for  the  Privy  Chuncil  to  dispose  of  the  public  money  in  this 
manner.* 

On  the  whole  the  tone  both  of  Mr.  Cobden's  and  of  Lord  John's 
speech  was  greatly  in  advance  of  their  former  exhibitions.  Justice  was 
not  done  by  Mr.  Cobden  to  the  labors  of  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  latter  spoke  in  self-vindication  with  considerable  feeling. 
Having  intimated  that  he  should  not  object  to  a  committee  of  inquiry 
next  year,  Mr.  Miall  wisely  refrained  from  pressing  his  amendment  to 
a  division.  The  voluntary  educationists  of  Great  Britain  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  honorable  member  for  Kochdale  for  his  exposition  of 
their  views,  and  we  trust  that  his  attention  will  continue  to  be  given  to 
a  subject  which  is  daily  growing  in  importance,  and  for  the  solution 
of  which  facts  are  rapidly  accumulating.  Driven  from  one  position  to 
another  the  advocates  of  state-education,  though  still  constituting  a 
large  majority,  are  compelled  to  make  admissions  in  favor  of  the  volun- 
tary principle,  to  which  a  triumphant  appeal  may  be  made  on  future 
occasions.  In  the  meantime  let  us  be  vigilant  and  active — vigilant  in 
observing  what  our  opponents  attempt,  and  active  in  the  employment 
of  those  means  which  we  deem  unexceptionable  and  sufficient. 

The  Chuboh  ButLDiisro  Act  was  thrown  out  on  the  6th  by 
a  minority  of  84,  the  numbers  on  the  second  reading  being  59  for, 
and  143  against  the  measure.  It  was  met  by  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  K.  Phillimore,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadlield,  and 
the  debate  clearly  established  the  fact  that  the  measure  was  adapted 
only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  hierarchy,  without  promoting  in  any 
degree  the  religious  interests  of  the  community.  So  large  a  majority 
against  such  a  measure  is  one  of  the  exhilarating  signs  of  the  times. 
The  day  is  passed  for  sacrificing  all  other  interests  to  those  of  the 
church.  A  good  case  needs  now  to  be  made  out  in  onler  that  our 
legislature  should  intrust  to  ecclesiastical  hands  any  large  revenues. 
Recent  disclosures  make  even  churchmen  recoil  from  measures  which 
they  would  formerly  have  paiaed  without  hesitation. 

The  subject  of  Matkooth  was  again  debated  ov  the  3rd, 
under  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  *  Consolidateil  Funds 
Charges  Bill.'  In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  House,  that  the 
aross  income  and  expenditure  of  the  State  should  be  brought  under 
its  notice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  introduced  a  bill  for 
transferring  some  annual  charges  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the 
yearlyestimates.  Mr.  Spooner  availed  himself  of  this  opjwrtunity  to  move, 
that '  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  students  of  Mavnooth  College, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  establishment'  should  be  adde<l  to  soheilulc  B, 
so  as  to  be  included  in  the  transfer.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  many 
of  the  views  broached  by  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Newdegate;  but  in 
•elf-consistencv,  if  from  no  higher  motive,  we  should  have  felt  lN>utid 
to  support  hu  amendment,  had  we  possessed  a  seat  in  the  House. 
Prior  to  1845,  the  vote  to  Mavnooth  was  included  in  the  estimates, 
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he  annual  revision  of  parliament, 
oposed  and  carried  through  a  K; 
Fund.     Against  this  proposition  ii 
S  eipressed,      Dissentere   were  all 
n  was  aided  by  the  party  of  whiii 
epresentativc.     The  minister,  h<)\vi'\ 
;ure,  and  the  ohject  of  Mr.  Spomiiv 
s  to  the  position  in  which  thu'v  >(• 
ia,  chap.  25.    He  was  therefore  oiitii 
pposed  the  measure  of  Sir  Kobert  I'l 
rhwaa  not  attempted — that  the  trrmi 
jpreliended,  or  tliat  it  had  acconii>li-l 

ler  is  susceptible  of  an  application 
ic  it  singularly  one-sided,  and  iay^  li 
licb  his  best  friends  must  regret,  'i' 
honorable  member  for  Leicestei-.  i\ 
iiig  Mr.  Spooner's  amendment, '  ]«-i:;i 
lent  raised  up  by  Providence  to  liri 
rotestant  church  as  by  law  estal>li--l 
I  him  that  a  ^ntleman  with  the  .-^i- 
issessud  should  advocate  that  mon^tii 
endancy  in  Ireland,  and  it  wii:-  o 
principle  of  an  established  churoh,  : 
stable  and  disastrous  of  all  ehurcli  l- 
ill  Ireland— which  he  coiisideii'l 
lat  he  should  vote  with  the  bDniii 


Mr. 
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broached,  gaining  n^d  currency  inthin  the  papal  dnirch.  Mr.  Lucas 
has  recently  expressed  this  feding  in  terms  of  ominous  import. 
Having  avowed  hia  conviction  that  the  Irish  church  evtablighment 
could  not  be  overthrown  without  the  Irish  members  arranging  them* 
odves  on  the  side  of  the  voluntary  princij^e,  he  added,  '  He  should 
therefore  advise  ihem  to  renounce  all  parliamentary  grants,  and  espe- 
eialiy  that  for  the  College  of  Maynooth ;  for,  untU  they  did  that,  he 
did  not  believe  they  would  ever  obtain  justice  for  Ireland.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  abolition  of  that  grant  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  men^)er  for  North  Warwickshire  very  nearly  succeeded  the  other 
night,  and  would  probably  have  quite  done  so  but  for  the  accident  of 
the  division  taking  place  unexpectedly,  in  removing  the  Mavnooth 
grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  placing  it  upon  the  annual  votes. 
If  he  had  done  so  there  waa  no  question  whatever,  with  the  strong 
feeling  against  the  vote  and  in  fitvour  of  the  voluntary  system,  that 
very  sluMily  after  its  transfi»ence  to  the  annual  votes  it  would  dis- 
appear from  them.' 

WS  ARE  HOT  SURFSISSD  TO  FIKD  THAT  THE  TABI.E8  OF  RELTOTOrS 

Worship  recently  published  by  the  Begistrar-OeDeral  have  been  the 
subject  c^  severe  comment  in  the  Upper  House.  We  have  long 
expected  something  of  the  kind.  The  disclosures  which  they  make 
are  'gall  and  wormwood'  to  the  members  of  the  episcopal  bench. 
Until  lately,  it  has  been  fashionable  to  pooh!  pooh!  all  questions  per- 
tainiog  to  dissenters,  by  the  plea  c^  their  being  a  small  minority. 
Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  their  politioil 
importance  was  exaggerated,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  they  have 
been  unceremoniously  dealt  with  by  all  classes  of  politicians.  Their 
own  statistics  have  been  discredited  as  the  reports  of  interested  par- 
tisans, whibt  their  confidence  has  been  superciliously  laughed  at  as 
more  befitting  the  regions  of  fancy  than  a  practical  world.  This  state 
of  things  is  now  tenmnated,  and  what  is  more,  it  can  never  be  revived. 
Other  forms  of  hostility  may  be  adopted,  and  doubtless  will  be  so,  but 
as  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned,  the  'Census  of  Religioxis  Worship' 
has  settled  ihie  question  for  ever.  The  Returns  made  by  authority 
place  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  immense  growth  of  dissent,  and 
its  consequent  power.  A  change  has  in  consequence  come  over  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  coimtr}%  and  we  shall  do  wisely  not  to  be 
stimulated  by  it  into  injudicious  and  ill-timed  efforta.  Our  first  duty, 
is  to  sift  the  *  Returns*  themselves.  Let  them  be  examined  with 
the  utmost  possible  severity.  Many  errors  have  probably  been  com- 
mitted. Let  these  be  corrected  by  all  ])OB8ible  means.  We  fear  not 
the  result.  We  arc  confident  of  the  int^^rity  of  our  friends,  and  await 
the  result  of  examination,  with  the  full  conviction  that  it  will  f^ace  our 
ease  beyond  reasoiuU>le  question.  With  these  views,  we  are  far  from 
regretting  that  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  Upper  House  on  the 
11th  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  We  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
course  pursued  by  his  lord«hip,  and  could  uae  strong  terms  in  reference 
to  some  of  his  statements.  We  are  concerned,  however,  rather  to  give 
currency  to  his  charges  than  to  designate  them  as  thin*  deserve  ; 
assured  that  investigation  will  disprove  his  statementa,  and  strengthen 
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find  tliat  the  bishop  docs  full  ctvilil  Id 
h  these  '  Itetums'  are  prcsentei!  t^)  lln- 
mt  issued  from  the  liegiatrar-Goninsl's 
ifiiiite  credit  to  the  geotlemaa  vhn  Ii:ls 
Begistrar-Cfeneral is  also  aJmitti'd  to  lie 
lerted  that  the  members  of  the  Climi'li 
list  the  number  of  dissenters  '  ol'  ii^arK- 
aggerated.  The  former  of  these  tXwiv- 
1  from  the  Bishop  of  Oiford,  wliu,  hi 
lachiiiery  employed,  aad  eiideavorcil  U) 
ng  returns.  But  apart  from  thi-^,  we 
siiowing,  and  deny,  without  hesitiitiuii 
batements.  Ait  he  deals  oaly  in  !;ri'"s  I'^il 
ththis  denial;  but  if  his  lord^iii].  uill 
.elves  to  render  him  every  assistiiii-i!  in 
wo  simply  remaric  that  an  iM.nrnn': 
na  were  received  from  clergynn-ii  who 
/^  understate  the  nuiabei   of  their  own 

of  shrinking  from  the  discussion  v.  liiili 
.mthe  "I'imus'  of  thel2th  the  i;t|".i-ts 
rts  of  the  country.  'From  these  Ui-]  ">i't.--.' 
;lie  tinie  wheu  the  numbers  weru  luiiiir 
plaices  of    onih'p  on  [urpo  e  II 

t  man)  person    attended      tl         1 
vl  0  atte  ded  el  urch    n  tl  e 
not  all    tie  ds  ent  rs  oi   tl  1 

led   the    part    ula     par    I        1  1 

t  tl  ey  were  n  nwl  tv  ou  1 
rmona  ere  preatl  I  n  th  I 
"at  ona  to  se  ble  tl  t  tl 
o!  worsl  1    b  lon<Tng  to    I  H  I 

tl  e     ula  orablu  state  of  tl  1 

I     n"  tike    k  pt  ma  V  |ieO|! 
■     I   Is  n    nt  o      \  m  tl     1    I 
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endeavors  were  used  in  manj  cases  to  swell  the  returns,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  what  reports  as  to  accommodation  were  made 
in  the  case  of  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  Ely  Cathedral,  and 
other  similar  places.  Let  inquiry  be  directed  into  all  these  points, 
and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  result  will  be  favorable  to 
dissenters.  That  so  able  an  advocate  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  should 
not  have  made  out  a  better  case,  strengthens  our  confidence  in  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  returns.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  supported 
nis  brother  of  Oxford,  while  Earl  Granville,  with  due  official  reserve, 
appealed  to  future  examination  as  the  best  test  of  the  JRe turns  in 
question.  On  the  whole,  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  discussion  that 
has  been  raised.  The  question  involved  is  felt  to  be  of  deep  practical 
importance,  and  we  are  glad  that  attention  has  been  called  to  it.  We 
do  not  wonder  at  the  soreness  evinced.  ^  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,' 
but  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  any  squeamish  sentimentalism  from 
pressing  home  the  facts  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  before  the  eye 
of  a  long-abused  and  misjudging  people.  The  Church  of  England  is 
not  the  Church  of  the  people  of  England,  It  is  supported  only  by  a 
minority,  and  as  such  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  monied  interest 
which  it  involves.  Instead  of  being  the  poor  man's  church  it  is  the 
church  of  the  wealthy,  and  would  not  endure  for  another  year  il*  the 
voice  of  the  British  j>eople  were  permitted  to  decide  its  fate.  We  have 
no  ill  feeling  towards  its  members.  Let  all  vested  interests  be  sacred, 
but  let  not  a  politico-ecclesiastical  institution  be  confounded  with  the 
church .  of  Christ,  nor  its  mitred  and  wealthy  clergy  be  mistaken  for 
the  successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee. 

Much  TIME  has  been  occupied  in  discussions  ox  a  *Bill  to  Con- 
solidate and  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Bribery,  Treating,  and  Undue 
Influence  at  Elections  of  Meml>ers  oi'  Parliament.'  This  bill  has  grown 
out  of  two  others  presented  to  the  House  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  by  Lord  John  Bussell  and  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  The  main 
features  of  the  measure  are — diminished  penalties,  the  appointment  of 
an  officer  entitledy  'Auditor  of  election  expenses,*  and  tlie  require- 
ment from  candidates  and  members  of  a  declaration  that  their  election 
expenses  shall  be  confined,  with  the  exceptions  allowed  by  the  Act,  to 
the  sums  paid  through  the  Auditor.  Many  of  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  on  clauses  of  this  bill  have  amusingly  exhibited  the 
solicitude  of  honorable  members  to  retain  the  appearance  of  great  purity, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  door  is  lett  ojH^n  for  all  kinds  of  electioneer- 
ing chicaner)\  Some  of  the  sufiporters  of  the  bill  are  itersuadiHl,  wo 
doubt  not,  of  its  being  adapted  to  the  pro]K)sed  end.  We  give  theiii 
credit  for  sinceritA*,  but,  in  honoring  their  motives,  we  cannot  proles^ 
to  share  their  hopes.  Our  faith  in  the  measure  is  very  small  indeed. 
Let  it,  however,  be  tried ;  its  failure  will  render  still  more  evident  the 
absolute  inutility  of  all  substitutes  for  the  ballot.  Lord  John  and  his 
whig  allies  may  be  unwilling  to  adopt  this  ex]H4ient,  but  come  to  it 
they  ultimately  must,  unless  our  const  it  ueueies  are  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  combined  influeiuse  of  bribery  and  intimidation.  Wc  do  not 
say  that  the  ballot  will  ct*rtainly  correct  all  existing  evils,  but  we 
are  deariy  of  opinion  that  all  other  means  will  fail,  and  that  this 
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)f  success.  Let  it  he  tried,  and  we  ;Lri' 
we  are  but  in  the  same  predicaintiit  us 

B  DURIIfa  THE    PAST  KONTH    has  lUlt 

1.  The  withdrawment  of  the  Ri]>.-i:ins 
by  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  tl"^ 
imed  the  offensive,  and  some  liiive 
ill  which  the  Turkish  forces  havo  Iiliii 
.  the  allied  troops  have  taken  ni>  y.irt, 

is  felt  in  this  country  at  the  ^l^n\- 
■ds  the  Danube.  The  most  strikiiit^ 
iniform  success  of  the  Turks.  'WliiT- 
■ed  their  Opponents  their  bravery  bits 
The  courage  and  intrepidity  i>l"  tlio 
ded  the  skill  of  their  ^neral.  Eiivojk! 
it,  and  the  most  reluctant  have  bfcii 
er  may  be  the  defects  of  Turkish  k'gis- 

is  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  best 

of  yielding  to  the  first  onslaught  of 
,  they  have  turned  back  the  tide  of 
isians  in  several  pitched  battles  ;  have 

invaders  ;  and  are  now  in  the  fair  way 
the  principalities.  In  these  acbicvi'- 
een  aided  by  the  advance  of  tliL-ir 
.  advance,  however  slow  its  pvngi-i'ss, 
e  Turkish  general,  and  enabled  liiin  t') 

of  the  Czar  with  a  eonlidence  uiiii.li 
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deference  to  her  TiewB.  We  confess  that  we  greatly  mistmst  her 
negotiations  with  Rusaia.  Again  and  again  she  has  been  expected  to 
throw  herself  into  the  struggle,  but  whenever  the  critical  moment  has 
arrived,  she  has  disappointed  our  expectations  under  some  plea  of 
renewed  n^otiations  with  St.  Petersburgh.  With  these  tiews,  we 
were  glad  to  read  the  remarks  of  Lc»^  Palmerston  on  the  24th ;  when, 
referring  to  the  objects  of  the  contest,  he  affirmed  that  *  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire,'  and  security  to  Europe 
against  the  recurrence  of  war,  xmist  be  effected.  *  That  security,*  said 
hia  lordship,  '  must  be  accomplished  by  the  united  arma  of  England 
and  France— I  care  not  who  else  joins  us,  or  who  else  standa  idoof ; 
these  two  great  countries,  the  two  greatest  miUtary  and  naval  powers 
in  the  world,  united  in  a  cordial  alliance  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
oommon  object,  are  surely  able  by  their  own  energetic  action  to 
accomplish  such  a  peace  as  will  satisfy  the  conditions  upon  which 
we  think  the  security  of  Europe  ought  to  be  placed.* 

These  senlaments  are  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  if  followed  out  by 
the  'administration  cannot  ful  to  achieve  an  honorable  peace.  We 
have  no  wish  to  throw  Austria  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  but  should 
she  ultimately  join  the  Czar,  the  area  of  the  struggle  may  be  enlarged, 
but  its  issuA  wili  not  be  alt«*ed;  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Italy,  may  rise 
from  their  depression,  but  the  Turicish  empire  will  not  be  dismembered, 
muck  less  will  the  Kussian  eagle  be  planted  at  Constantinople. 

It  becomes  the  friends  of  European  freedom  cautiously  to  guard 
agMnst  that  intemperate  expectation  which  leads  many  of  our  states- 
men and  journalists  to  deprecate  the  i^iporent  inactivity  of  our  naval 
snd  military  forces.  We  have  frdly  expressed,  on  former  occasions,  our 
regi'ct  at  the  dilatory  nature  of  oiur  early  movements,  but  now  that 
our  fleets  and  army  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  enemy,  it 
becomes  us  to  exercise  generous  confidence  in  their  commanders,  ^hat 
confidence  we  feel.  Whatever  skill  and  courage  can  effect  will  bo 
accomplished,  and  we  should  deeply  deplore  any  wasteful  expenditure 
of  life,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  morbid  craring  for  some  great  exploit.  It 
may  suit  the  temper  mod  pdicy  of  Mr.  Divaeli  to  tnrow  discredit  on 
the  military  poli<^  of  our  rulem.  His  purpose  is  sufficiently  evident. 
Let  us  however  be  content  with  a  cautious,  fum,  and  cfctennined 
procedure,  which  accomplishes  its  end  with  the  slightest  possible 
expenditure  of  means. 

AifOTHBB  BETOLUTiox  HAS  BRomRx  otT  Hf  Sfaht,  and  it  wcars 
some  feattu-es  of  promise.  For  a  time  it  was  excciKlingly  difficult  to 
obtain  any  clear  information  respectmg  it.  From  what  could* be  gathered, 
however,  we  feared  that  it  was  the  movement  of  a  mere  military  faetiun 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  narrow-class  interest.  So  long  as  it  retain  id 
this  character  the  movement  seemed  likely  to  fail,  but  whin  an  ap^Hal 
was  made  to  popular  sympathies, — a  response  instantly  to<.)k  i)laoe, 
which,  passing  from  one  citv  to  another,  speedily  became  too  jiowfiful 
to  be  suppressed.  By  the  latest  advices  we  learn,  that  the  nuniptry 
has  resigned,  and  its  members  have  sought  safety  in  flight ;  that  the 
Queen  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  which  she  could  not  withstand; 
that  Espartero  has  been  called  to  her  councils ;  and  that  his  own  and 
General  O'Donneirs  name   are  now  attached  to  the  pruclaniatioua 
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tb  much  hope,  but,  we  confc-,  ni 
le  of  what  is  occurring.  Tho  i!ji]i. 
demoralized  that  we  have  no  iiiith   i 

THAT   TnH  PbO-SlATERT   PaRTV   h:] 

Tica.  This  consists  in  the  pa:';:.!  -r  i 
le  Misttouri  Compromise  of  IBiin  Iki 
sion  elfucted  in  the  area  of  elaveiy.  I 
entered  into,  hy  which  slavery  wn 
^ng  to  tho  United  States  Ij'inp:  iinvt 
iNebraskaBill,  these  limits  arevn-i':itl 
,re  mik'S  aru  now  opened  to  the  nin-r; 
future  of  which  is,  in  oonsei|u,ni- 
fearful.  The  Nebraska  territin-y  i- 
souri  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  iui 
all  tho  thirteen  original  states.  It 
.te  the  value  of  thi^  territory  ti  tl 
oiarrel  is  how  a  sufficient  nuniii'i'  i 

nited  States  Senat-e  in  the  early  part  < 
lero  was  much  violence  of  speeeli.  I'l. 
Inst  those  who  ojipoaed  it.  From  tI 
luse  of  llL'prcnentatives,  where  il-  '■•-■ 
113  Totes  against  100.  We  wait  to  -^ 
isure.  Judging  from  the  general  tnui'i 
lie  movements  of  the  American  (-li  v;.', 
li^ct  will  be  destructive  of  the  |iui[m. 
-ard.  Some  dishonorable  esefjitii  111-  :i 
cry  sorry  to  note  the  va^o  of  thr  li- 
Mncral,  however,  a  feeling  of  inl.ii 
f.  Vast  numbers  who  have  hitln  r 
;ho  abolition  strugg-le  have  noiv  (■in 
selves  to  future  service  with  an  cain^- 
p  for  past  neglect.  The  'New  \" 
*  prrfectlv  miirvt'llons,  ami  w 
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EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT. 

Maitt  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  tbat  a  change  is  contemplated 
in  the  editorship  of  our  journal.  This  step  has  resulted  from  the 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  which  compels  one  of  the  present 
editors  to  relinquish  the  post  which  he  has  occupied  since  1836;  and 
his  associate,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
has  uniformly  existed,  retires  with  him.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  futiure  conduct  of  the  *  Eclectic'  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pure  literature,  scriptural  voluntaryism, 
and  evangelical  Christianity.  This  arrangement,  however,  will  not 
take  effect  until  January,  1855.  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  present  to 
name  the  indii^ual  on  whom  the  editorship  will  then  devolve.  We 
should  gladly  do  to,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  would  heartily 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  selection.  In  the  interim,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  as  heretofore,  in  doing 
which  additional  stimulus  will  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
high  talents  and  well-merited  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
journal  will  then  be  transferred. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  work  continues  imchanged,  and  no  expen- 
diture will  be  spared  which  may  be  needed  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
extend  it«  usefulness. 
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•jn  Lugdanensin  qua  mpertimt  n.ii 
\t  rx  iU,  qua  ah  aliU  edilorihux  mil 
«  eju9  »unt  dispiitata,  meliora,  li  i/i 
he  whole  of  the  extant  Works  uT 
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By  torture,  and  by  illegal  testimony  obtained  from  slaves,  they 
had  collected  a  mass  of  evidence  against  the  Christians,  charging 
them  not  merely  with  their  religious  belief,  but  also  with  horrid 
crimes,  of  which  even  their  accusers  could  scarcely  have  supposed 
them  to  be  guilty.  Such  was  the  treatment  Pothinus  received 
from  the  savage  multitude  that  two  days  afterwards  ho  expired 
in  the  dungeon  into  which  he  was  cast 

Many  of  the  tortured  denied  their  religion ;  but  when  the 
number  of  the  accused,  and  the  position  of  some  as  Roman 
citizens,  rendered  it  necessary  to  report  the  case  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  when  his  rescript  ordered  those  who  had  thus  denied 
to  be  set  free,  and  those  who  held  bat  their  profeseaom  to  be 
beheaded,  their  enemies  were  confounded  at  finding  tha4;  those 
who  had  fallen  through  weakness  were  now  ready  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  their  Lord.  Fire  and  sword  did  their  work  ;  and 
the  fury  of  persecution  did  not  stop  until  the. ashes — the  solo 
visible  remains  of  these  witnesses  for  Christ,  were  cast  into  the 
Rh6ne, — burial  being  prohibited,  in  the  vain  expectation  of  frus- 
trating the  Christian  hope  of  resurrection. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Trenams  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Pothinus  as  bishop  at  Lyons.  To  be  a  Christian  then 
•was  to  peril  everything  earthly  for  the  sake  of  heavenly  hopes ; 
it  involved  the  liability  of  suffering,  the  loss  of  ease,  life,  ancl 
liberty.  If  it  involved  so  much  to  be  a  Christian,  how  much 
more  was  the  peril  of  a  pastor  ?  He  stood  in  peculiar  danger ; 
to  occupy  such  a  place  at  such  a  time  refiuirecf  a  large  measure 
of  Christian  firmness  and  zeal  and  of  personal  faith.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  times  in  which  Irena^us  commenced  his  episcopal 
functions  at  Lyons  is  of  tlie  highest  importance  in  estimating  his 
character. 

Although  he  became  a  bishop  in  Gaul,  Asia  was  the  land  from 
which  this  early  Christian  teacher  had  come.  In  that  region; 
the  last  in  which  the  Christians  were  benefited  by  living 
apostolic  teaching,  Irensms  had  received  his  early  Ohristiau 
training.  And  in  after  years,  when  his  abode  was  by  the  vine- 
covered  banks  of  the  Rh6ne,  he  reverted  to  his  early  days  on  the 
shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  to  the  teachers  who  had  kn<»wn  the 
last  surviving  apostle.  In  addrensing  Florinus,  known  to  him 
in  his  early  days,  who  had  become  a  teacher  of  false  doctrines, 
be 


*  Thou  didst  never  receive  the«c  doctrines  from  the  elders  who  pre- 
ceded us,  who  themselves  had  associated  with  tlie  a|>o«t1es.  For  I  naw 
thee,  when  I  was  yet  a  boy,  in  company  with  Polycaq)  in  Asia  Minor, 
•  .  .  For  I  remember  what  took  plaee  then  bettor  than  what  ha]>|)ena 
now.  What  we  have  heard  in  childhood  fpxyws  altm^  with  tlie  nonl, 
and  beeomes  one  with  it,  to  tliat  1  can  deacribe  the  place  where  th^ 
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his  going  in  and  out,  the  toan^u 
rBon ;  the  diseoursea  which  he  dcliv 
old  of  his  intercourse  with  Jolni. 
Lord ;  how  he  reported  their  na\- i 
them  respecting  the  Lord,  his  nii]':( 
ings  were  told  bj'  Poljearp  in  ai.ii 
he  had  received  them  from  tlic  i 
ligation.  Through  the  grace  of  < 
ten  to  these  things  with  eagemu^^, 
but  in  my  heart ;  and,  by  the  gnu- 
igain  friish  before  my  memory.  An 
the  blessed  and  apostolic  fffeebytci- 
have  cried  out,  stopped  his  ear:^. 
e  said,  "  0  my  good  God !  upon  \\ 
that  I  mu?t  endure  this!"  Ami 
rc  place,  where,  seated  or  standing 


,  narration,  told  in  Irenjeus's  o 
scene  of  his  early  days,  wln^n 
i  him  of  John,  the  beloved  disiii 
istioa,  and  John  the  presbytci;,  1 
ad  seen  our  Lord. 
nowing  at  what  period  of  hi?  1 
what  motives  he  was  drawn  thiili 
atimately  connected  with  thu^i- 
'"  'line  and  Lyons  to  Smvi 
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in  the  condition  of  the  church,  all  that  was  known  as  to  the  course 
of  the  world,  bore  one  testimony, — *  Wherefore  we  receiving  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we 
may  serve  God  acceptably,  with  reverence  and  godly  fear/ 

As  bishop  of  Lyons,  Irenaeus  had  a  great  work  to  do.  The 
church  was  thinned  in  numbers,  and  of  those  who  survived, 
not  a  few  were  scattered ;  these  had  to  be  gathered,  to  be 
instructed,  to  be  established  in  those  eternal  verities  by  which 
the  Christian  soul  is  healthfully  nourished.  There  were  other 
dangers  besides  persecution.  *  Science,  falsely  so  called,'  had 
done  its  work  in  perverting  Christian  truth.  Forms  of  philo- 
sophy, which  retained  but  the  semblance  of  their  original  vigour, 
had  borrowed  what  thev  could  from  Christianity,  and  thus  the 
vain  endeavour  was  made  to  blend  things  in  which  there  was  no 
real  compatibility.  In  these  Gnostic  systems  there  was,  in  those 
days,  real  danger ;  against  them  Irena?us  had  to  warn,  not  a.s 
speculative  notions,  intelligible  to  few  and  ensnaring  to  none, 
but  as  systems  by  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  set  aside,  and 
which  were  really  perilous  to  not  a  few  within  the  church. 

We  seek  in  vain  for  any  record  of  the  years  of  Irenaeus's  epis- 
copacy—of his  labours  and  the  results :  we  can  form  our  notions 
onlv  from  what  we  know  of  the  times  in  which  he  acted ;  of  him- 
self we  seem  to  get  but  slight  and  occasional  glimpes.  One  of 
these  glimpses  is  presented  by  the  disputes  alwut  the  right  time 
of  celebrating  f^ter,  and  the  intolerant  conduct  of  Victor,  bishop 
of  Rome,  towards  those  who  differed  from  his  judgment. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  was  a  festival  of  as|>ecial  praise  and 
thanksgiving;  and  thus  the  Lord's  Day,  which  fell  during  the 
Paschfll  season,  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  anniversary  of 
rejoicing.  But  as  the  church,  especially  in  the  East,  containe<i 
many  Jews,  they  looked  more  naturally  to  the  recurrence  of  their 
own  passover,  irre8i)ective  of  the  dav  of  the  week,  as  pointing 
out  tne  feast  of  the  Resurrection,  "the  fact  is  that  there  was 
no  church  ordinance  for  this  celebration,  and  it  sprang  out  of 
individual  feeling,  and  then  common  custom,  that  there  should 
be  this  special  anniversary,  j)receded  by  a  season  of  fasting. 
But  out  of  this  custom  sprang  up  a  controversy  between  th»» 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  the  former  of  which  adhered  to 
the  Jewish  Paschal  computation.  About  the  year  190,  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  was  carried  on  with  such  intempc»rate 
zeal  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  that  he  excommunicated  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  for  h(»lding  fast  their  own  views.  Tliis 
caused  Irenaeus  to  write  to  Victor,  in  the  name  of  the  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  to  reprove  him  for  his  intolerant  and  out- 
rageous conduct     He  was  able  to  do  this  with  all  the  more 
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at  he  perfectly  agreed  with  Victor 
only  he  coDsiaered  that  Chrisii;m 
ia  spite  of  such  trivial  differiJiicrK. 
Chnstian  liberty,  and  he  woiilil  n-'t 
id  uniformity  of  ritual.  And  thus 
.he  conduct  of  Victor  with  tliat.  oi' 
),  when  Polycarp  visited  Rome  in 
is  own  fonn  of  observance  on  liim. 
;  neither  wa.'i  convinced;  but  tlioy 
,ity  in  spite  of  this  point. 
forward  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
loubt  he  does  mention  the  ordci-  in 
ad  succeeded  one  another  from  tlio 
whole  conduct  and  testimony  sliow 
«d  with  him  knew  of  the  figment 
jposit  of  teaching  or  power  to  lie 
[ad  Victor  walked  in  the  stops  of 
kI  into  brotherly  fellowship  tliose 
ed  with  him  as  to  essential  verities, 
a  worthy  of  imitation  and  honour ; 
se)  he  cast  out  his  brethren,  und 
nicate  them  on  grounds  not  sauc- 
ae  extended  this  excommunicntiipn 
I  notion  of  succession,  no  imagined 
office,  no  supposed  primacy  o! 
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point.  Some  have  thought  that  it  would  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  Iremeus  if  we  do  not  admit  that  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  his  Lord ;  but,  in  fact,  where  we  have  no  evidence,  it  is 
utterly  improfitable  to  indulge  in  conjecturea  The  Lord  so 
ordered  that  his  servants  and  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  should 
glorify  him  in  laying  down  their  lives  for  his  name ;  but  he  also 
ordered  that  John,  *"  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,'  {^ould  con- 
tinue to  extreme  old  age  as  a  living  witness.  He  is  glorified  in 
his  servants  taking  the  place  which  He  himself  assigns  to  them  ; 
and  thus  Ireaaeus^s  early  instructor  Polycarp  died  for  the  faith  of 
his  Lord,  a  martyr's  death ;  Pothinus,  his  preilecessor  in  the 
episcopate  of  Lyons,  was  equally  honoured  in  enduring  much  for 
the  profession  of  Christianity;  and  he  was  equally  a  martyr, 
although  he  died  from  the  treatment  which  he  endmed,  and  not 
directly  by  the  sword  of  perscaition.  And  thus,  whether  Irenaeus 
died  like  either  of  these,  or  whether  he  lived  on  like  the  beloved 
disciple,  he  was,  in  his  profession  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  perils, 
equally  a  witness  for  Him, — equally  one  who  counted  not  his  life 
dear  unto  himself;  and  thus  in  estimating  his  character  it  is 
needless  to  indulge  in  speculations  whether  or  not  his  life  was 
taken  by  the  oppoi^crs  of  the  QospeL 

The  principtu  work  of  Ircnasus,  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  is  his  'Five  Books  against  the  Qnostic  Heresy,'  in  iLs  different 
ramificationa  This  work,  still  extant  (with  the  exception  of 
fragments)  only  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  often  (^uotetl  as 
'  Against  Heresies,'  though,  in  fiict,  it  has  but  little  in  common 
with  the  writings  which  have  appeared  in  later  ages  against 
heresies  in  general  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  second  century, 
hardly  any  opinions  bore  the  name  of  heirsies  distinctivt*ly, 
except  those  held  by  the  Gnostic  sects.  The  origin  of  that  wild 
chaos  of  opinion,  and  the  uiiinnor  in  which  it  was  endeavoureil 
to  combine  it  with  Christianity,  is  a  siiiguLir  subject,  and  one 
into  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  at  sUl  fully  whilt* 

3}eaking  of  it  incidentally.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  the  intro- 
uction  of  Christianity,  as  a  positive  sjTJtt-m  of  objective  truth, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  speculiUions  of  those  men  who  did  not 
receive  into  their  heiLrts  the  mcssa^u  of  salvation  through  the 
blood  of  a  crucified  lledoemer.  Although  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  foolislmcifs  to  such,  they  uslhI  wliatover  portion  of  the  ii«»\vly 
revealed  truths  suited  their  own  ide:is;  often  (not  always) 
embracing  tlu*  ethical  truths  of  the  New  Ti-.staiiient.  but  without 
anv  acknowledsnnent  of  the  true  di™itv  of  the  iiersim  of  J»>u.s 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word  who  was  in  the  he;^iiiniiig  with 
God,  and  who  was  God — and  who  was  made  tiesh.  Just  sncli 
has  continually  been  the  teiideniy  of  the  human  mind  ;  men 
have  often  been  willing  to  receive  and  make  some  use  of  inirt  of 
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le  the  real  object  of  the  revtlatiou, 
jry  system  of  Christian  ethics  imist 
r  sight  This  has  again  and  .-iLiniti 
men,  or  in  individuals  who  ilo  not 
odhead  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
hile  they  profess  to  value  hiylilv  his 
thus  able  to  make  some  use  oi  iX'Vi:- 
ies,  but  with  as  little  fitness  :is  the 
)  used  the  Grecian  works  of  art  alter 

sible  to  state  the  Valentiuian  opinions, 
1  such  a  way  as  to  interest  a  niuiic'iu 
«,  it  was  not  so  in  the  second  cfiitury. 
irrounded  by  men  who  used  Cluistian 
auch  from  the  words  of  Scrijjture,* 
ombination  with  some  philosophical 
imagination,  and  really  did  poHsess 
V  on  the  one  hand  the  stolid  itiolatry 
1  the  other  the  profession  of  (.'hris- 
suut  trial,  even  though  it  pruuii.^cd 
all  marvel  if  Gnosticism  were  a  rual 
10  professed  the  Christian  naun' ;  to 
a;h  something  were  gained  by  adupt- 
behef  which  in  vjoi'd  acknowk'iigL'd 
:  time,  it  possessed  pretenninii^  tu 
ectahiJitv;  and,  also,  it  did  i 
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There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Irenaeus  wrote  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gnostic  opinions,  rather  from  necessity  than  from 
choice ;  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  set  led  him  to  guard 
those  Christians  of  his  flock  from  the  forms  of  error  then  afloat 
His  work  has  no  small  value  as  throwing  light  on  the  eccle- 
siastical histoiy  of  the  second  century,  and  supplying  evidence  of 
the  use  then  made  of  the  New  Testament  books  by  the  Christian 
congregations  in  general.  When  the  simple  fact  is  mentioned 
that  Irenaeus  certainly  uses  all  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  which  we  possess,  except,  perhaps,  the  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  Philemon,  that  of  James,  of  Peter,  of  John,  and 
Jude ;  and  when  he  quotes  them  and  argues  upon  them  with  the 
utmost  familiarity,  we  shall  ^^  least  see  that  his  writings  have 
value  as  evidence  to  the  transmission  of  Holy  Scripture,  irre- 
spectively of  their  immediate  subjects  or  the  writer  s  personal 
opiniona  The  value  of  this  evidence  is  increased  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  definite  and  known  links  of  connexion  which  unite 
Irenaeus  with  the  apostolic  age ;  and  let  it  be  observed  that  in  the 
case  before  us  it  is  not  the  tmdition  of  &  fact  (real  or  supposed) 
or  of  an  opinion,  but  it  is  the  transmission  of  books,  written 
documents,  witnesses  that  possess  a  voice  of  their  own,  and  whose 
testimony  may  sometimes  bo  in  little  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  those  who  hand  them  down.  Ircna3us,  in  hi«  use  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  his  habitual  quotations,  and  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  authorship  of  most  of  the  books  which  it  contains, 
is  a  witness  such  as  (m  the  cajse  of  profane  authors)  would  be 
considered  quite  sufficient  to  disprove  the  negative  theories  of  a 
destructive  criticism. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  lea<ling  work  of  Irenaeus  is 
confined  to  the  discussion  of  heretical  opinions,  for  after  he  has 
stated  the  dogmas  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  he  goes  on  to  define 
the  belief  which  he  and  the  Christians  in  general  held.  Thus,  if 
an  in<iuirer  wishes  to  learn  what  was  believed  and  taught  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  this  work  of  the  bisliop  of  the 
church  of  Lyons  will  do  much  to  supply  the  ueeiled  information. 
Of  course  the  statements  of  Irena'us  do  not  |)o&<es8  authority, — 
they,  in  common  with  all  other  opinions,  must  be  tried  by  the 
infallible  rule  of  Holy  »Scriptun% — but  tliey  supply  evidence  of 
facts,  such  facts  as  cannot  be  overlooked  by  those  who  wi^h  to 
know  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
be  the  results  of  that  inquiry  what  they  may. 

It  is  easy,  in  examining  the  works  of  an  ancient  writer,  to 
select  the  weak  points,  and  to  rest  u|K)n  them,  as  if  th«  y  ^ave  a 
fair  idea  of  his  opinions  and  mental  |X)wers,  and  thus  if  ^as  some 
have  done)  we  were  only  to  point  out  the  ]>ruofs  of  human 
infirmity  found  in  Irenwus  (such  as  his  fanciful  interpret^itions  of 
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.  traditions  which  he  narrates),  we 
stive  notion  of  the  man  or  of  lii^ 
QRive  view  must  be  taken,  and  then 

was  in  him  a  reality,  a  thorinii;l[ 
naion  of  the  significance  of  the  iju;ii'- 
on  of  God  on  behalf  of  guilty  mnu— 

not  only  in  bright  contrast  to  llm 

also  as  almost  equally  oppoK.'d  to 
led  the  Gnostic  sects  or  embjncf-il 
anity  enabled  him  to  look  on  the 
bove  and  beyond  the  powers  of  tb-- 

forth  in  persecution;  and  tlui^;  hi; 
coHra«  the  patience  of  others  as 
hich  led  him  onward  to  the  d;iy  of 
er  to  the  particular  form  in  whiuh 
r  to  the  detail  of  his  opinions  (as 
iters  of  his  fifth  book),  but  Binipiy  ti> 
was  to  which  his  hope  tended,  ami 

as  found  in  his  testimony. 
Tainst  heresies  in  Greek,  his  venia- 

that  the  Christian  crfngregalionn  in 
it  time  in  some  measure  acquainted 
a  mercantile  connexion  of  Siiiitbirn 
18  Marseilles  was  a  Greek  colony,  it, 
.-ere  not  tliemseivea  of  Greelc  m  iiim, 
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heresies:  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  briefly;  and  the 
patristic  student  will  draw  from  the  source  itself.  He  who  can 
mentally  place  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  who  from  that  standing  place  regards  the  wild  chaos  of 
Gnostic  speculation,  may  here  Learn  what  measure  of  Christian 
truth  was  used  to  oppose  such  dogmas,  and  how  that  truth  was 
presented. 

Of  the  other  writings  of  Irenaeus  we  have  but  the  names  and 
certain  fragments ;  of  these,  some  have  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  the  rest  have  been  carefully  collected  from  the 
different  CatencB  and  other  citations  in  which  they  were  scattered. 
The  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  these  fragments  is  that 
(from  which  a  citation  has  been  given  above)  addressed  to 
Florinus ;  such  life-hke  statements  and  expressions  do  more  to 
bring  the  writer  before  us  as  a  man  tlian  many  a  long  and 
laborious  dissertation.  The  extract  also  which  we  have  from  the 
letter  addressed  to  Victor,  the  harsh  and  intolerant  Roman 
bishop,  in  which  Irena3us  mentions  the  intercourse  that  had  taken 
place  between  Polycarp  and  Anicetus,  is  full  of  life  and  reality. 
It  gives  us  a  picture  of  such  tolerance  towards  dissentients  as  the 
church  at  large  has  far  too  rarely  manifested  Anicetus  could 
not  convince  Polycarp  that  his  views  were  correct;  Polycarp 
failed  in  argument  to  overcome  Anicetus,  but  this  hindered  not 
their  showing  what  fellowship  in  service  they  could  practically 
exhibit 

Four  fragments,  beariug  tlie  name  of  Irenieua,  have  occasioned 
no  small  discussion  as  to  their  genuineness.  These  fragments 
altogether  would  not  make  two  jxiges  in  the  edition  before  us, 
while  the  argum^its  for  and  against  their  genuineness  occupy  one 
hundred  and  foTty-ei{fht  pcujes  in  the  accompanying  Ap|>aratuH. 
They  were  found  by  Pfali*  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century, 
in  a  MS.  Catena  at  Turin.  On  their  publication  their  genuine- 
ness was  fiercely  attacked,  especially  because  of  expressions  wliich 
are  greatly  opposed  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  that  the  mass  is  ^a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  tlie  living  and  the  dead.'  A 
patient  examination  of  tlie  whole  (question  leads  to  a  full  con  vie* 
lion  that  these  fragments  are  genuine.  Intle^^,  if  they  were  not 
so,  it  would  be  difficidt  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  such 
sentiments  in  a  later  age  as  those  of  Irena^us;  for  notions  of 
Jewish  priesthood  and  sacrifice  liad  tlien  taken  root  in  the 
diorch,  and  such  expressions  as  those  of  this  fragment  would 
consequently  be  avoiaed.  The  upholder  of  the  Romish  system 
may  hnd  difficulty  in  recoiuriling  the  expressions  of  Iremeus  with 
the  dogmas  of  Trent,  and  he  may  think  that  the  knot  is  easily  cut 
by  bringing  in  the  charge  of  forgery.  We  might,  however, 
suggest  that  if  inconsistency  with  l<i?mM>l»  opinions  and  practices 
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a  genninenGss  of  aQcieot  docli 
s  and  letters  written  by  apostl'.s 
wnlycttll  the  New  Testament— 
i  be  rejected ;  indeed,  it  mny 
■ied  to  do  this  by  endeavouring 
neot  out  of  sight,  as  though  it  \ 
their  own  system. 
■tion  of  the  second  of  the  Fi: 
(rf  which  so  much  discussion 


ffiai 


intod  with  the  last  injunctions  nl' 
itablished  in  the  New  Testament  ;\ 
^  of  the  prophet  Malachi : — Whi.-ivf 
le  going  down  thereof,  shall  my  n 
tes,  and  in  every  place  Bha.ll  mci^nsi 
i  ofieriug ;  even  as  also  John  .■'av> 
i  the  prayers  of  the  saints ;  and  1 
i  a  Uviug  saerifiue,  holy,  well-plra.- 
service.  And  ag;un,- — let  us  otii-r 
lit  of  our  lips.  The^o  sacrifices  an- 
iTiting  of  whkh  tho  Lord  blottnl 
icording  to  the  spirit;  for  it  Kin 
ipirit  and  in  truth.  Wherefore,  &]><>. 
fleshly  bnt  spiritual,  and  in  that  ri.s] 
read  and  the  cup  of  blessing,  ul\ 
-nmanded  the  earth  to  produt 
'£  flniflhed  the  oti'aring. 
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utterly  unknown ;  others  have  been  carefully  traced  out  to  the 
places  in  which  they  are  preserved  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
MS.  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuit  College  cle  Clermont  at 
Paris.  On  the  expulsion  of  this  body  from  France,  this  MS. 
passed  (in  1 764  or  65)  into  the  hands  of  Meerman  ;  and  on  his 
death,  in  1824,  it  was  transferred  to  England,  and  it  now  adorns 
the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  of  Middlehill.  It  appears  to 
be  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century:  Massuet  was  of  opinion 
that  it  belon<yed  to  the  former.  Dr.  Stieren  speaks  especially  of 
the  Codex  Voasiantis  or  BureUianns,  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Leyden.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  its  importance  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  age,  for  it  not  only  presents  good  readings,  such 
as  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  by  an  editor,  but  it  is  the  only 
known  MS.  which  contains  the  last  five  chapters  of  the  last 
book.  We  say  the  only  known  MS.,  because  that  from  which 
this  portion  first  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Feuardent  has  not 
been  identified  in  any  library  ;  and  thus  the  only  MS.  copy  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  Irenseus  which  could  be  produced 
is  this  Codex  Burellianus.  Some  have  thought  that  this  MS. 
was  that  which  Feuardent  used  :  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  stated  by  Stieren,  and  the  probable  conclusion  is,  that  this 
Codex  Burellianus  was,  in  part  at  least,  a  transcript  of  the  older 
copy  which  Feuardent  had  before  him.  The  Codex  Burellianus 
was  sent  from  Leyden  to  Jena,  where  Stieren  then  resided  ;  and 
thus  he  was  allowed  the  use  of  it  for  six  months.  He  was  in 
this  way  enabled  to  collate  it  with  more  care  and  accuracy  than 
had  been  done  by  previous  editora  Ue  gives  a  facsimile  of  this 
MS.,  which,  from  our  own  knowledge,  we  can  state  to  be  carefully 
and  accurately  executed. 

As  intnxluctory  to  his  own  labours  as  editor.  Dr.  Stieren  gives 
a  brief  account  of  what  /aid  been  previously  done.  Tins  account 
is,  in  our  judgment,  too  brief,  since  it  requires  us  to  ]o«>k  else- 
where for  information  which  we  might  expect  to  have  found  in 
this  place.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  edition  of  Feuardent, 
we  might  have  supposed  that  we'should  hear  of  the  clmf>ters 
first  added  by  this  editor  from  MS.  authority;  whereas  it  i!<  only 
amongst  the  notes,  and  in  a  casual  remark  in  another  part  of  the 
*  Prolegomena,'  that  wo  find  this  stated. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Irena^us  was  that  of  Erasmus, 
which  appeared  at  Basle  in  1526.  In  his  prefatory  epistle, 
addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Trent,  Erasmus  gives  somt?  a(xi>uut  of 
the  work  which  he  was  first  bringing  Iwfore  the  world  in  print. 
In  this  he  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  whether  IrenaMis  wrote 
originally  in  Greek  or  in  Latin;  and  he  himself  inrlinrs  in  fiivour 
of  the  latter.     This  erroneous  supposition   (for   it  was  not  an 
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g  now  that  the  whole  question  Iiak 
opinion  Erasmus  has  not  obtained 
as  he  has  in  that  which  \k  fir^t 
ff's  Gospel  having  been  origiii;illy 
Hebrew.  The  editions  of  Galliisins, 
5  then  briefly  described  (the  Sfooml 
rograde  editorship);  after  whirl]  an 
iiliy  executed  editions  of  Grain'  and 

itieren's  'Prolegomena'  iBdevot^■d  ti 
f  his  own  edition.  That  part  of 
leresies  which  Epiphanius  has  trniis- 
)llated  with  a  MS,  at  Breslaw,  IVoni 
jeen  extracted,  and  the  test  amt-iiiled 
Bureliianus  has  furnished  means  of 
■oughout.  Pains  have  been  taken  to 
13  readings  as  complete  and  aa  coiTect 
aare  the  Greek  text  as  pres^rvt^d  by 
which  appears  to  be  made  from  a  far 
mas  before  the  eyes  of  the  Cypriaii 
n  the  way  of  correction  of  f;uilty 
}d  from  sources  previously  inediti'il. 
not  been  introduced  into  any  fuminr 
given.  As  an  appendix,  tlie  iVaL'- 
!c  writers,  whose  opinions  are  rtti 
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will,  on  account  both  of  its  form  and  its  price,  be  welcomed  by 
numy  a  student  Two  goodly  octavo  volumes  are  more  con- 
venient for  use  than  one  lai^e  Iblio ;  and  we  quite  expect  that 
one  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  this  edition  will  be  that 
Irenseus  will  be  far  more  read  and  understood.  The  editor  has 
given  in  the  mamn  tlie  numbering  of  the  pages  of  the  editions 
of  Grabe  and  liUssuet,  so  that  iJl  the  common  references  to 
Ironseus  may  be  verified  by  the  use  of  this  edition. 

To  judge  of  the  opinions  of  this  eariv  Christian  teadier, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  his  own  writings ;  but  little  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  manner  in  which  Romish  editors  in  their 
dissertations  attempt  to  show  that  early  fathers  were  Tridentine 
Papists.  A  somewhat  better  spirit,  both  as  to  facts  and  criticism, 
is  found  in  some  of  the  Benedictine  editors;  for  they  were  l)etter 
acquainted  with  the  authors  whom  they  edited;  and  they  were 
not  so  entirely  one-sided  in  their  apprehension&  Still,  we  must 
avoid  loc^ng  at  the  second  century  in  the  light  of  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth,  and  judging  of  the  objects  brought  before  us, 
and  the  tones  of  thou^t  expressed  from  our  conventional  opinions 
and  modes  of  speech.  While  we  let  IrensBUS  speak  for  himself, 
we  must  remember  who  and  what  he  was,  and  the  honoured 
place  in  which  he  and  his  associates  were  allowed  to  stand,  as 
martyrs  and  confessors  for  Christ's  sake.  We  can  rightly  value 
such  men  and  their  service,  even  though  we  judge  every  thought 
and  opinion  by  the  light  of  Ood's  Holy  Word. 

Some  have  supposed  that  patristic  studies  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  Romish  tendencies,  and  have  in  consequence  decried 
them.  Now,  while  it  is  owned  that  the  fathers  often  show  how 
early  those  corruptions  were  introduced  into  the  church  which 
Rome  has  adopted,  we  may  most  confidently  deny  that  the 
system  of  Romanism  finds  evidence  in  the  writers  of  the  earlier 
centuriea  We  may  safely  draw  all  our  knowledge  of  spiritual 
truth  from  the  Word  of  God ;  but  we  mistake  cfreatly  if  we  so 
value  our  protestantism  as  to  make  us  overiook  the  storehouse 
of  fads  found  in  the  oariy  fathers :  for  these  facts  have  no  small 
value,  as  showing  what  Chiistianity  there  was  in  profession  and 
practice  as  a  living  reality.  Those  who  wish  to  maintain  pro- 
testant  and  evangelic  truth,  have  often  neglected,  or  even  con- 
temned the  fathers ;  and  thus  they  have  unwittingly  surrendered 
them  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  antichristian  system,  which  they  by 
no  means  uphold. 
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e  distinctly  before  them,  and  v 
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and  judicious  selection  with  that  evinced  by  its  predecessors,  is 
marked  by  greater  vigor  of  style  and  excursiveness  of  thought ; 
and  the  reader  who  masters  its  contents  will  have  no  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  those  districts 
surrounding  the  Black  Sea,  to  which  public  attention  is  now  so 
powerfully  attracted.  Captain  Spencer's  first  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  luminous  sketch  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Hungary, 
through  which  country  he  passed  l)efore  entering  Moldo-^\^Ila- 
chia,  and  which  he  had  visited  prior  to  the  war  of  1848-9.  Great 
advantage  was  gained  to  Hungary  by  Count  Szechenzi,  in  the 
substitution  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Magyars  for  the 
German  and  Latin  languages,  which  had  previously  been  enforced 
by  Austria  in  everything  connected  with  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  This  of  itself  was  evidently  a  most  important  stop 
towards  the  re-establishment  of  Hungarian  nationality,  as  Austria 
had  long  reckoned  on  the  compulsory  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian language  as  a  powerful  means  of  producing  fusion  of  the 
population  of  the  two  countriea  The  effect  of  this  measure  was 
aided  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Hungarians  in  civilization,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  free  and  tolerant  institutions,  springing 
from  that  love  of  liberty  and  self-goveniment  in  which  they  so 
closely  resemble  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  West  It  seems  scarcely 
to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  in  any  future  insurrection  in  Hungary 
against  the  despotism  of  Austria,  not  only  Wallachia  and  Croatia 
will  sympathize,  but  Ser\4a  will  take  an  active  part,  animated  by 
a  kindred  desire  to  free  herself  from  the  thraldom  of  a  Cicrman 
ruler.  The  political  and  social  condition  of  Servia  therefore 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest,  and  is  thus  briefly  described  by 
Captain  Spencer : — 

*  As  an  example,  how  easily  this  people  are  traininl  into  the  habits 
of  a  civilized  community,  the  traveller  in  Servia  mav  jounu»y  from 
frontier  to  frontier  without  meeting  the  itlightoHt  molvstation,  and  if 
he  should  solicit  their  hospitality,  he  may  de|#end  u|>on  meeting,  in 
the  ]K>oroKt  hut,  with  a  kind  reception  ;  and  however  primitive  may  be 
their  habits,  however  defective  their  knowleil^  of  the  great  Kuro)H*an 
world,  they  can  apprty^iate  and  pratrtirto  those  im|>ortant  nocial  virtuiti — 
truth  and  honesty.  He  will  auo  tind  Kcluxilri  cutablished  in  the  townii 
and  vill.i^'s,  lyceuniA  and  gymnasiuinK  in  the  eapital,  providtnl  with 
talented  and  well  (|uaUticd  professor**. — p.  G5. 

Relying  on  his  intimate  knowledge  of  these  countries,  Captain 
Spencer  ventures  on  some  predictions,  which  in  so  far  as  they 
are  reliable,  invest  Servia  with  considerable  prospective  impor- 
tance.    He  thus  casts  the  horoscope  of  Turkey  ana  S^^^rvia : — 

'  Taken  altogether,  and  we  speak  from  a  ]»«*rfiH*t  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  feeling  of  the  inhahitantii,  we  cannot  divewt  our  minds 
of  the  impression  that  the  rule  of  the  Turks  in  Europe  is  drawing  to  a 
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'  can  maintain  thomselvea,  8uri-o\m'lfi 
and  abroad,  seeking  their  total  dmt 
ition  to  thiiik,  that  in  the  ^uiwiii 
nts  necessary,  if  properly  managc'il  l-i 
liajrier  against  any  future  a^-gri'^sim 
A  people,  wlinec  tenileneies  iir^'  i^l 
:ocracy,  no  hereditary  titles,  anil  \.  it  I 
not  be  likely,  voluntarily,  to  bei'iuu 

rsued  by  Turkey  towards  the  iui 
he  speaks  with  great  distinctiii"'s,< 
'urka  are  in  possession  of  six  utln:; 
ibliab  in  fact  tbeir  con:iplete  mili 
:e.  Notwithstanding  those  adviui 
ire  left  in  full  enjoyment  of  lli-.i 
J  iu  the  administration  of  tlni 
ot  exist. 

indeed  which  are  now  occnrriii',' 
listria,  which  the  Russians  assaiiei 
vhich  they  have  been  compi[ii.-i 
Indeed,  had  the  allied  armio: 
ere  can  be  little  donbt  that  tlh;_i 
y    destroyed.     Of  tliis    iniportai] 
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length.     Thi«  would  be  in  every  point  of  view  most  disartrous  to  the- 
Turks.'— pp.  86-91. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  on  this  important  fortress  indicate 
not  only  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  but  no  small 
acquaintance  with  military  science.  The  occurrences  of  the  last 
few  weeks  throw  great  light  on  the  soundness  of  his  views.  He 
considers  that  the  great  danger  to  Turkey  lies  in  the  Russians 
getting  possession  of  Widdin  and  Kalafat,  as  all  the  other  for- 
tresses in  Servia  held  by  the  Turks  would  avail  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  march  of  an  invading  army.  The  author  is  of  opimon, 
that  if  Russia  were  a  great  maritime  nation  with  a  civilized 
people,  in  full  possession  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it  would  be 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  see  such  a  power  take  the  place  of  *  the 
indolent  Turk,  who,  during  his  long  rule,  has  taught  nothing, 
established  nothing.'  As  however  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case, 
he  wisely  deprecates  this  accession  of  Russian  power,  which 
would  give  to  that  empire  the  keys  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
Black  Sea^  the  Caspian,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Danube,  with  the 
Adriatic  on  one  side,  and  the  ^gean,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
even  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  as  the  greatest  cata- 
strophe which  could  befal  the  civilized  world.  Ketuming  to 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  we  get  the  following  statistics:  —  'At 
present  this  nationality  numbers,  according  to  their  own  com- 
putation, no,  far  short  of  10,000,000 ;  Moldo- Wallachia  it  is  said 
contains  4,000,000,  the  adjoining  countries  belonging  to  Austria, 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  Bukowina,  3,000,000,  while  the 
remaining  3,000,000  are  scattered  in  Russo-Bessarabia,  and  in 
the  provinces  belonging  to  Turkey  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Danube.' 

After  describing  the  felicitous  project  held  out  by  Russia  to 
these  principalities  under  Peter  the  Great,  by  which  Brailow  in 
Wallachia,  and  Galatz  in  Moldavia  were  occupied  as  the  most 
favourable  positions  by  Russia,  with  hopes  of  constitutional 
and  commercial  freedom  inspired  into  the  population,  the 
Russian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth  in  1828  for  the  invasion  of 
Turkey,  and  thus  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Molda\'ia  and  Wal- 
lachia what  was  the  true  meaning  of  Russian  protection.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  narrate  in  detail  the  miseries  occasiont^i 
by  this  military  occupation.  The  broadest  proof,  however,  of  the 
prosperity  or  sufferings  of  a  people  is  derived  from  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  its  population,  and  on  thiH  subject  we  quote  the 
words  of  Captain  Spencer  : — 

*Can  wc  wonder  that  these  principalities,  notwithstanding  tho 
advantages  they  possess  of  soil,  climmte,  and  nitiiation.  top^thiT  with 
the  noble  Danube,  navigable  for  all  the  pariKMws  of  commerce,  should 
be  at  the  present  moment  stiU  lying  for  the  motit  ]>art  in  a  state  of 
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ihabitants  to  till  the  soil,  or  that  tin' 
duced  within  the  last  century  l)y  «iir, 
one-half  of  its  original  amount ;  and 
terror  of  the  Turks,  and  could  Wui-^ 
rms,  should  in  our  day  heoomu  tin; 
ircely  a  remnant  of  the  courage,  tlic 
:rty   that    distinguished   tlieir    inible 


ube,  and  of  the  immense  acomi 
36  turned  for  the  commercial  iiii 

not  to  notice  the  wasteful  imitili 
he  depraved  policy  of  the  Rui^si; 
tel  is  the  only  navigable  outli*t 

Russia,  and  is  composed  of  a  t\ 
It  upon  piles,  in  the  midst  of  pm 
Tom  the  neighbouring  marsbfs ; 
tropolis  of  fever.  To  avoid  tln-^ 
I  should  stop  at  the  little  port 
is  journey  by  land  to  Kistemljc 

that  the  Emperor  Trajan  coiiti.'i 
canal  from  Tchemawoder  to  tl 
d,  would  shorten  the  navigation 
t  to  Constantinople  by  nearly 
igth  of  the  canal  would  not  cxi-i'i 
of  confitrncting  it  would  be 
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bar.  Let  the  free-trader  recollect  that  this  was  at  a  time  when 
wheat  was  selling  in  London  at  a  hundred  shillings  per  quarter, 
and  then  ponder  on  the  following  passage  referring  to  the  town 
of  Ibraila. 

*  Close  to  the  river  side  is  a  long  line  of  shops  and  stores.  The 
stores  were  all  filled  with  grain,  and  there  were  great  mounds  of  corn 
lying  in  the  open  street  for  want  of  store  room.  In  this  part  of  tlie 
town  I  met  at  every  turn  with  men  clearing  wheat  or  piling  it  uj)  h\ 
heaps  in  the  open  air,  or  carrying  it  do>%'n  to  small  vessels  lying  in  the 
river.  The  place  was  literally  running  over  with  com.  It  was  lament- 
able to  think  that  a  great  ix)rtion  of  it  must  perish  for  want  oi'  the 
means  of  transporting  it  to  other  markets.' — p.  17. 

*  There  is  no  country  more  deeply  interested  in  rendering  the  Daniiln? 
navigable  at  its  mouth  than  England,  and  it  is  England  alone  tliat  has 
shown  a  sincere  and  constant  desire  to  effect  that  ol)ject.  In  1851,  the 
exports  from  Ibraila  by  sea  amounted  to  £778,157,  and  its  imports  up 
the  Danube  to  £831',078.  The  exports  from  Galatz  by  sea  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £490,368,  and  the  imports  uj>  the  Danulx* 
to  £374,233,  making  in  all  a  sum  for  imports  and  exports  of 
£1,982,836.  British  subjects  and  British  ships  have  the  principal 
share  in  this  trade ;  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's  jcovem- 
ment  to  exert  its  influence  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  all  obstructions 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  entrance  of  the  Danube.' — ^p.  12. 

From  the  economical  condition  of  these  countries  we  now 
advert  to  their  social  and  spiritual  position.  The  priests  of  the 
Greek  church  appear  to  be  deplorably  ignorant,  and  it  requires 
all  our  charity  to  induce  the  belief  that  they  are  not  designtilly 
practising  upon  the  still  profounder  ignorance  of  the  populatit»n. 
A  few  words  of  Captain  Spencer  place  this  in  a  very  striking 
light  He  broadly  states  that  their  education  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  the  clergy  of  any  other  sect  of  the  Christian  church  ;  that 
no  other  form  of  worship  is  burdened  by  so  many  degrading 
supei-stitions,  and  that  no  moilo  of  faith  tends  more  to  delxise  the 
intellect,  and  to  degrade  man  for  ever  to  the  condition  of  a  willing 
slava  Standing  as  we  do  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Romanism, 
with  all  its  leavening  ^nrulence,  and  of  a  quani-protestautisni, 
which  is  rapidly  sickening  under  the  infection,  we  deeply  f«  <'I 
the  force  of  these  representations,  and  cheerfully  listen  to  the 
warning  voice  which  tells  us  of  the  depths  of  social  degradation  to 
which  a  misled  population  are  inevitably  conducted  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  subtle  priestcraft  and  ceremonial  observance. 
It  is  the  specific  prison  that  paralyses  civilization.  It  acts  imme- 
diately on  the  \ital  functions  of  society,  and  under  its  torpifyiug 
influence  the  motor  ner\'es  of  the  social  boiiy  are  benumbe<l,  or  to 
use  the  grotesque  language  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  The  maR*h  of  intel- 
lect is  distinctly  of  the  spavined  kind ; — what  jockeys  call,  all 
action  and  no  go/ 
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itcraft  and  superstition  in  a  soci;il 
h  contains  within  it  the  repulsive 
influence  of  civilization,  ami  ilir 
itual  religion.  Its  effect  in  the 
old  by  Captain  Spencer. 
I  angels  to  ho  propitiated,  the  AhulL.''il y 
Absolution,  ami  a  pnyment  of  a  i\-'-  I'l 
ce  of  a  man  from  tlie  weight  or  -.my 
\e»  are  believed  to  be  periormod  l>y  tlir 
is  uHi^  wi  an  antiilote  against  tbi'  <\'\] 
every  disease  to  wliifU  man  is  sulijiit. 
the  tield  from  thunder  and  lightniuLr. 
rem  taking  fire,  a  ship  from  bi'iii^'  \<->t 
all  tlie  inlluences  whieh  corru|>l  liw 
ire  pernicious  effect,  particularlv  aiiJi'Hi; 
lity  with  which  this  church  giMs  its 
0  marriage  tie.'- — p.  111. 
to  the  causes,  perhaps  we  shoiili! 
he  present  war  between  Russi^t  and 
based,  though  only  nominally,  ••n 
claims  the  protectorate  of  the  sa- 
f  the  Turkish  empire.  This  claim 
a  despotic  and  unscrupulous  p^wcr 
le  subjects  of  Turkey.  Enoii.;;!:  is 
system   of  Russian  eninonai/c 
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religious  equality  of  the  Mohammedan  and  Christian  populations 
of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  the  second  is  the  fettering  of  the 
territorial  ambition  of  Russia,  not  only  by  stringent  treaties,  to 
which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  should  be  bound,  but  also  by 
the  alienation  of  the  Crimea^  wnich,  by  the  powerfiil  fortress  of 
Sebastopol,  suspends  the  might  of  Russia  like  an  avalanche  over 
the  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  material  benefits 
accruing  from  such  an  arrangement  are  thus  noticed  by  Captain 
Spencer: — 

*  Western  Europe,  with  its  superabundant  population  of  active,  intelli- 
gent men,  requires  an  outlet  in  her  own  hemisphere ;  and  why  should 
she  seek  to  people  a  new  world,  when  a  railway  carriage  or  a  steamboat 
will  convey  her  children,  after  a  pleasant  journey  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  to 
some  of  the  most  fertile,  beautiful,  and  salubrious  countries  in  the  world? 
If  this  project  were  carried  into  execution,  and  the  settlers  ansured  of 
safety,  protection,  and  freedom,  in  a  very  few  years  we  should  ]M?ople 
the  Tiu*ki8h  wilderness  with  a  population  of  intelligent  agricultiurists, 
enterprising  mcrchantn,  and  active  traders ;  men  of  the  world,  who 
Would  add  by  their  industry,  not  only  to  the  resources  oi'  the  Turkis^h 
empire,  but  by  their  example  infuse  a  portion  of  their  own  life  and 
vigour  into  the  few  remainmg  inhabitants.  AVe  should  then  hear  no 
more  of  a  Slavo  Tartar  protectorate. — p.  121. 

Evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  reflections  abounds  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  and  that  not  only  with  reference  to  this  prin- 
cipality but  to  all  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey.  Yet  how  fiar 
these  countries  are  from  being  prepared  to  be  Uie  seat  of  a  civi- 
lization like  that  of  Western  Ekurope  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
descriptions  of  their  mode  of  travelling,  the  accommodations  of 
their  mns,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  such  events  as  that  nar- 
rated by  Captain  Spencer  d^  140-143)— a  nocturnal  engagement 
with  a  troop  of  infuriated  wc»lves  near  Jassy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  Constantinople  and  its  environs 
Innumemble  descriptions  have  brought  most  readers  acquaintinl 
with  the  unrivalled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  situation  and  of 
the  scenery  which  surrounds  it  In  examining  the  latest  notices 
of  its  population,  it  is  pleasing  to  oInktv*.'  the  decreafie  of  fana- 
ticism among  the  Turks,  and  the  corres]>onding  increase  of  the 
influence  exercisefl  over  them  by  the  Christiana  The  most 
obvious  method  of  strengthening  this  influence,  and  thus  opening 
a  prospect  of  the  ultimate  Christ ianization  of  Turkey,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  perfect  political  e<iunlity  between  the  variotis 
religionists  who  form  the  motley  population  of  this  ero])ire«  and 
this  result  it  is  not  perhaps  too  sangxiine  to  anticipate  will  issue 
from  the  war  of  which  Turkey  is  now  the  theatre. 

The  events  which  are  fast  approaching  attach  unusual  interest 
to  the  notices  that  we  find  of  the  fortivss  ot*  SebastopoL  Not 
longer  than  sixty  years  ago  Sebastopol  was  a  miserable  Tartar 
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,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  travi.-lliiy 
h  the  natural  advant^ea  of  a  iiusi- 
ight  be  made,  if  properly  forlitied, 

ia  the  world.  His  observatiuns  (•> 
it  Peteraburgh,  reached  the  eaiii  ^f 
■  dispatched  eugineera  to  vLsit  tlio 
rating  that  of  the  Frenchman,  t'oiii- 
■hich  have  lieen  gradually  incri':iMoJ 
become  capable  of  bidding  detiii;R'e 
armaments.  Its  main  advaiita^'ea 
principal  liarbour,  called  the  lloiuk, 
of  more  than  four  miles,  is  so  cajia- 
ood,  that  the  fleets  of  nations  tiii^^lit 
ind,  and  such  is  the  great  de}}tli  of 

the  largest  size  can  lie  within  a, 
esides  this  there  are  five  other  Muiali 
IS  directions,  equally  commodious, 
at  harbour,  together  with  the  niii;ill 
imiation  of  capes,  strong  and  tn.sily 
lire  expressly  for  a  naval  statioii. 
I  been  contended  by  military  eiigi- 
the  following  capital  disadvautayo.s. 
ich  protect  the  entrances,  consistini^ 
.tteriea,  and  mounting  in  al)  tvv<-lvo 
aisabl^d  by  a  hostile  Ik-ut,  i 
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hisrhest  suramits  of  the  mountainB,  were  in  such  abundance  as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  Europe  would  find  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  finest  wood  for  ship-building  in  those  nearly  unknown 
countries  on  the  Black  Sea,  without  seeking  it  in  another  hemi- 
sphere/ 

Much  of  the  pleasing  and  hopeful  descriptions,  both  physical 
and  moral,  which  are  given  of  Circassia,  apply  also  to  the  wilder 
region  of  the  Caucasus.  To  the  achievement  of  the  conquest  of 
both  these  important  regions  Russia  has  devoted  many  years  of 
unsparing  but  unavailing  effort  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
the  hostilities  conducted  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus 
alone  cost  the  Russian  empire  an  annual  loss  of  thirty  thousand 
lives !  Of  these  countries  we  may  say,  as  of  the  Crimea,  that 
the  declaration  of  their  independence,  coupled  with  an  honour- 
able alliance  with  the  Western  powers  and  Turkey,  would  almost 
confine  the  operation  of  the  unprincipled  barbarity  of  the  Czar 
to  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  his  own  immediate  dominions.  It 
would  interpose  an  impassable  liarrier  l)etween  Russia  and 
the  East ;  thus  not  only  protecting  Persia  and  the  other  inter- 
vening countries,  but  constituting  the  strongest  safeguard  to  the 
immense  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  which,  with  th(»ir 
teeming  millions,  stretch  l>eyond  them.  And  better  still ;  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  relationships  base<I  on  hospitable  inter- 
course, and  ar^procity  of  material  interests  with  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries,  would  open  a  new  field,  verdant  with  promise 
and  enriched  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  to  the  commercial, 
scientific,  and  evangelistic  enterprise  of  our  country.  In  a  region 
in  many  respects  resembling  that  selectetl  by  Divine  wisdom  for 
the  use  of  that  religion  which  must  regenerate  the  world,  is  it 
too  much  to  suppose  that  we  may  hereafter  see  a  focus  from 
which  the  English  language,  literature,  commerce,  civilization, 
and  religion,  shall  permanently  ra<liate  through  the  promising 
twilight  of  the  East,  and  that  the  elegant  motto  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  Ex  oriente  Inx,  shall  brighten  from  a  conceit  into  a 
prophesy,  pregnant  with  the  glorious  destiny  of  millions  yet 
unborn. 

Major-General  Macintosh's  volumes  did  not  reach  us  until 
after  the  foregoing  was  written,  and  we  h:usten  to  introduce  them 
to  our  readera  They  are  drawn  up  from  memoranda  made  on 
the  spot,  chietly  in  reference  to  military  oj>orations.  Their  interest, 
therefore,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  professional.  They  make  n<j  pn> 
tensions  to  the  ordinary  qualities  of  a  work  of  travel,  yet  they 
are  far  from  being  deficient  in  interesting  sketches  of  the  coun- 
tries described.  Their  object  is  to  infonn  rather  than  to  please. 
A  considerable  portion  is  devoted  to  strategical  obser^-ations, 
some  of  which  may  be  wanting  in  general  interest,  though  an 
intelligent  dvilian  will  rarely  ftiil  to  comprehend  their  drift,  or 
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the  author's  conclusions.  Bcini;  in 
Dardanelles,  lu  1836,  Uajor-Gt'iu'ial 
'was  struck  by  the  unprotected  con- 
on  the  European  side  towards  ilu; 
I  to  confirm  his  first  impr&ssiui],  ;uid 
bsequently  appointed  to  report  li:i 
n,  has  fully  confirmed  the  gnieral 
existing  fortificationa  were  evidontly 
16  rather  than  a  land  assault,  :>ud 
t-o  the  exigency  ivhicli  has  luisru. 
iimanded  hy  a  friendly  tleof,  tliu 
the  approach  of  a  land  forci',  and 
(fence  is  provided.  It  is  singularly 
;ss  and  want  of  forethought  (iisiin- 
ernnient,  that  the  Russian  Kin-  of 
a  sense  of  the  danger  whicli  tiircat- 

This  state  of  things  engagi'd  tliu 
thor,  whoso  communications  tu    i\h- 

led  to  the  adoption  of  measurrs 
a  of  much  misapprehension.  '  ICaily 
s  us,  'a  commission  under  a  dj>tiii- 
and  of  profound  scientific  kiiowli  dgc- 
tinople,  where,  after  communicating 
of  French  officers,  already  ani\cd 
on  of  learning  that  operatimi-  liail 
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condition  of  the  verj  seat  of  government  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
situated  as  it  is  in  a  locality,  which,  quite  independent  of  its  being 
around  the  capital,  has  tlie  greatest  political  and  strategical  interest  to 
every  nation  in  Europe.' — VoL  L  pp.  49,  50. 

Some  valuable  remarks  are  made  respecting  the  priacipalities 
seized  by  Russia,  as  well  as  on  the  Dobrudscha^  the  climate  of 
which  has  been  so  fiital  to  the  Russian  troops.  The  Caucasian 
range  is  also  noticed  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier. 

'  All  parties  in  Russia,'  says  our  author,  '  though  diffisring  as  to  the 
means,  agree  that  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Caucasians  is  a  political 
neces^ty,  both  in  reference  to  the  security  of  the  Russian  provinces 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  for  the  development  of  her  power  in  Asia. 
The  circumstance  of  an  intervening  region,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  and 
independent  people,  through  which  commimication  is  oiV;n  impeded 
by  their  occupying  a  single  defile,  has  ever  been  a  subject  of  inquietude 
and  mortification;  and  this  obstruction  may  now  be  raising  a  more 
intense  feeling,  with  the  expectation  of  its  becoming  an  insuperable 
barrier.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  21G. 

We  should  be  glad  to  notice  at  considerable  length  our  author's 
account  of  the  naval  station  of  Sebastopol,  but  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  be  very  brief.  The  general  opinion  of  our  coimtry- 
men  has  been,  that  Sebastopol  was  quite  open  on  the  land  side, 
so  that  an  julequate  military  force  might  with  comparative  ease 
obtain  possession  of  it  Such  was  apparenUy  its  K)rmer  state ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  is  so  no  longer.  'So 
late  as  1853,  travellers,  who,  however,  were  not  military  men, 
reported  that  the  town  was  still  altogether  open  to  the  laud  side. 
Detached  works  may,  however,  Iiave  existed  even  then  which 
escaped  their  observation ;  and  tliere  is  little  doubt  that,  since 
the  occurrence  of  war,  the  Russians  have  been  busied  in  extending 
the  defences  on  that  sida' 

Our  countrymen  are  looking  for  some  ereat  event  in  the  Black 
Sea.  A  recent  speech  of  Lord  John  Kuissell  is  supposed  to 
indicate  an  approaching  attack  on  Sebastopol,  and  the  French 
general  is  reported  to  liave  received  orders  to  proceed  thither 
with  a  lai^e  military  force.  Major-General  Mackintosh's  opinion 
is  strongly  opposed  to  an  immediate  and  direct  attack  on  this 
seaport  Such  an  attack  he  deems  in  tiie  highest  degree 
hazardous,  though  his  opinion  is  e<|uully  decided  that  the  penna- 
nent  possession  of  the  Crimea  and  the  ultimate  capture  of  Sebas- 
topol, may  be  certainly  accomplished  by  an  attacking  force  of 
adequate  magnitude.  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  is  of  oinnion 
that  Anapa  on  the  Circassian  coast  should  be  taken  and  gar- 
risoned, and  that  the  Circassians,  who  are  very  efiicient  irregular 
horse,  should  \ye  invited  into  the  Crimea,  as  a  counterviuling 
force  to  the  Cossack  and  other  Russian  cavalry. 
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shat  a  strong  force  of  the  allieii  iinnios 
,  and  having  clearutl  the  peniiifiilu  uf 
raiBed  Buch  ilefeaoea  towards  the  iii:iiii- 
1  the  sandy  ledge  of  Arahat,  as  tu  hi: 
•  leave  the  jjeniuhida  in  its  rear.  1  ixm- 
eoluniD  of  light  troops,  accompatiiiil  liy 
ported  hy  steamers,  to  pass  aloii^'  tlii?i 
Lit  in  the  passus  through  the  muunLiin, 
■  army  would  advance  along  the  sl(>i>iiig 
ere  it  dips  towards  the  steppes  "i  the 
Lvancing  parallel  to  each  other,  reat'lied 
leading  across  the  heights,  they  would 
tly  to  secure  the  means  of  future  i>4rc:it 
d  unfortunately  be  necessary,  as  «  fU  aa 
their  rear ;  and  for  these  reasuii.s  the 
)ugh  the  paiises  would  he  very  dt'^iI'il1l]e. 
f  necessity,  afford  means  of  re-em  barking 
rest  harbour  on  the  coast,  when  a  ri-tro- 
7,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  rear-guiird  to 
est  part  of  the  pass,  which,  as  wi-  liitvi; 
iviously  strengthened  by  field-worlis,  so 
.  not  make  them  available  agaiii~t  the 
oned  them,  or  against  the  army  ^houUt 

lountaJn  tract  of  the  south  shore  uni,'ht 
■oni  Kertch  to  Sebastopol ;  hut  it  is.  <if 
c  hard  liglitiiiL,'  woulil  o 
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column  on  the  north  side  of  the  heights,  as  well  as  to  the  south,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  manoeuvring  in  a  country  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  would  not  be  indispensable ;  but  on  advancing  across 
the  steppes  towards  Pericop,  a  field  eminently  calculated  for  the  em- 
ployment of  that  arm  would  begin  :  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  that 
time  we  might  assemble  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  for  the  puq>ose.' — 
lb.  pp.  261-265. 

These  observations,  with  the  remarks  appended  to  them,  are 
eminently  worthy  attention.  The  authority  already  given  to  the 
yiews  of  Major-General  Macintosh,  as  shown  in  the  substantial 
adoption  of  his  suggestions,  entitles  him  to  speak  with  coniidence. 
The  tone,  however,  of  his  observations  is  at  once  calm  and 
unpretentious.  There  is  neither  mistrust  nor  overweening  con- 
fidence in  them.  He  writes  like  a  man  who  is  fully  equal  to  his 
theme,  and  who  has  well  considered  the  facts  connected  with  it 
Our  military  authorities  will  do  well  to  deliberate  calmly  on  his 
suggestions,  whilst  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  may  learn 
from  them  to  sober  their  expectations.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  issue  of  the  present  struggle,  but  we  should  deeply  deplore 
the  unnecessary  exposure  of  our  troops,  in  order  to  satisfy  tho 
demand  of  an  impatient  people.  Let  our  military  movements  be 
as  energetic  and  detemuned  as  possible,  but  let  not  our  soldiers 
be  sacrificed  in  rash  expeditions.  Let  us  be  content  to  accom- 
plish our  object  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  life; 
though  the  measures  adopted  may  be  more  dilatory,  and  the 
time  required  be  more  protracted,  than  we  had  calculated  on. 
We  strongly  recommend  Major-General  Macintosh's  work.  It 
supplies  much  of  the  information  which  was  needed  ;  and  if  wo 
may  judge  of  others  by  ourselves,  it  will  moderate  the  expec- 
tation of  immediate  results,  at  the  same  tune  that  it  strengthens 
confidence  in  our  ultimate  triumph. 


Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  it  has  been  authoritatively 
announced  that  a  large  expedition  has  proceeded  from  \'anm  to 
the  Crimea.  *  We  are  at  length,'  says  the  *  Times'  of  the  5th  ult., 
*in  a  condition  to  present  something  more  than  speculations  and 
surmises  on  the  movements  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Hist. 
About  the  time  we  write,  if  not  on  this  very  day,  a  force  nmdo 
up  of  English,  French,  and  Turks,  and  amounting  to  bttwetii 
80,000  and  100,000  men,  will  invade  the  Crimea.'  Thf  precise 
point  of  disemlmrkation  is  not  of  course  at  present  known.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  keeping  it  a  profound  secret  as  long  as 

Sossible.     In  due  course  we  shall  receive  intelli<;ence  which,  we 
oubt  not,  will  be  as  honorable  to  the  sagacity  of  the  comuianders 
as  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops. 


London.     By  John  Wykeham  AicIkj-. 
London :  David  Bogue. 

I  only  to  Rome  among  the  cilic-^  nf 
:racea  in  authentic  reconl  to  i\\fni 
tntnry  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
!,  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xiv.  33),  in  tiT)iis 
ply  to  its  present  state,  as  a  |tl:no 
icourso  of  merchants,  and  au  :iliini- 
larlier  times,  however,  the  citizens 
the  source  of  the  wealth  and  ^.-n^ai- 
^rabodied  in  an  address  to  Heiirv  VI., 
,h  that— 

the  universe,  extolled  by  fame,  imih-  chii 
jOLidon,  the  metropolis  of  yom'  iciliii, 
■f  the  world,  both  for  the  wholesoiii,i.,-.-s 
ictiee  of  the  Christian  religion  ;iiiif'iii;st 
y  liberty,  and  most  ancient  foui)d:ilii>:i. 
chroniclers,  it  is  eoiisidembly  oIiKt  tliim 
y  ISrute,  after  tlie  form  of  grswt  'I'l.n, 
lulus  aud  Remus.  Wlience  to  this  duy 
nd  customs  of  that  ancient  city  i>l'  i'mv, 
nity  and  lesser  ma^^^istrates  (i.  c.  in:iyir 
I   aheritis   sujiply   tliu   jilac 
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drawn  fix)m  a  history  in  the  British  tongue,  which  was  met  with 
by  Walter  Hapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  manuscript  was  committed  for  translation 
to  Geoflrey  Ap  David,  called  Qeofirey  of  Monmouth,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  grafted  upon  it  Merlin's  prophecies  and  other 
garbled  matter,  and  probably  the  compilation  was  further 
vitiated  by  succeeding  hands,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
whole  document  has  been  set  aside  with  a  degree  of  contempt 
too  uncompromising  and  absolute.  Four  of  those  kings  are  said 
to  have  been  buried  in  London,  and  the  names  of  two  of  them, 
Belin  and  Lud,  are  associated  with  the  well-known  localities  of 
Billingi^ate  and  Ludgate.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  point 
where  this  line  of  kings  comes  in  contact  with  the  course  of 
acknowledged  history,  we  leam  from  the  authority  of  Julius 
Caesar,  that  the  Trinobantes,  whose  territory  covered  the  present 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  enter^  into  a  voluntary 
alliance  with  Csesar,  showing  thereby  some  evidence  of  civil 
polity  in  thus  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  Romans  against 
the  neighbouring  states,  and  procuring  the  restoration  of  their 
ruler,  Mandubrace,  brother  to  Lud,  who  had  fled  into  Gaul  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  Caswallen,  or  Cassivellaunus,  whose  seat 
is  supposed  to  nave  be^i  near  Watford,  in  Hertfordshire. 

Touching  the  condition  of  the  Britons,  and  those  of  London 
in  particular,  at  the  time  when  this  city  came  under  the  notice  of 
Tacitus,  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  says  :-— 

'  Of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  site  the  recorded  facts  arc  few 
and  unconnected.  Wc  arc  told  of  the  Britons,  generally,  that  they 
had  horsemen  and  charioteers,  whose  evolutions  m  several  instances 
taxed  the  tried  skill  of  the  Roman  troops,  that  their  government  was 
over-ruled  by  a  theocracy  whose  observances  and  8ymlx)lism  an))ear  to 
have  been  derived  fW)m  an  eastern  source.  Moreover,  the  peoj)le  are 
said  to  have  painted  their  bodies,  and  to  have  been  in  many  particulars 
little  superior  to  the  condition  of  savages.  The  statement  of  Taintus 
respecting  the  mixed  chariicUir  of  the  Britons,  may  account  for  this 
disparity,  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  southern  and  maritime 
parts  of  the  island,  when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  had  become  thu 
resort  of  a  series  of  communities,  offshoots  of  the  Belgic,  Gaulish,  and 
other  tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite  points  of  the  contment,  Druidism, 
which  appears  to  have  lield  the  initiative  position,  having  i>erhaps  been 
introduced  together  with  other  particulars  of  eastern  character  by 
wand;?ring  members  of  the  Phcenician  race.  Tacitus,  particularly  re- 
ferring to  London,  testifies  to  the  conpejuence  which  it  ha«l  att4uiKKl 
as  a  mercantile  situation  in  the  year  ©2.  This  site,  called  by  the 
Romans  Londinium,  a  name  supposed  to  have  been  Latinised  from  a 
British  original,  may  be  conceived  to  have  progressed  through  some 
stages  of  civilization  prior  to  Ciesar*s  aoquaintanoe  with  the  island, 
whither  he  was  directed  by  the  CKwdiah  merehanti  who  frequented  its 
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i  large  probably  contained  tKe  cloineiifs 
'essive  states,  the  Former  as  rcpri'^entod 
vith  the  wild  beasts  in  order  to  ]>i'iiviilo 
itain  his  place  in  the  land,  the  |ii'[»^r<'s- 
ly  he  had  subdued  and  trained  tij  lii^ 
mctable  animals,  Euch  as  the  hnr^.'  ami 
of  cultivation,  for  it  la  stated  that  tliu 
id  it  for  use — evidences  of  the  ]i;i-Uir:iI 

A  third  and  important  step  in  ]iiiiL,'riss 
3  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lonilim, 

the  opposite  coast,  and,  in  additimi,  thf 
iment,  that  the  Qauls  were  in  tbi-  pi*iir- 

men  to  Britain  t«  receive  e<luiaiion. 
lC  partis  civilization  presumed  lo  h;iw 
race  who  directed  the  religious  iiii'Uivil 
Introduction,  pp.  1,  2. 

Ion  is  introduced  to  us  by  Tafihis  is 
■  that!  that  of  Julius  Caesar's  invasion 
ants,  and  especially  those  of  Luinloii, 
sidemble  intercourse,  not  only  with 
with  the  imperial  city  itself,  in  tlic 
iccount  of  the  tribute  imposcil  iqidii 
he  presence  of  Roman  offici'is  i\iis 
dues  which  were  levied  on  artiili's  <>{' 
Britain.  It  appears,  moreovrr,  ili^il 
[U^yhim  to  disaffected  BritiK 
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derived  from  the  word  Dwr  or  Dwy — water,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Saxon  word,  gate,  or  way.  The  eariiest  record  of  this 
locality  represents  it  to  have  been  a  wharf  or  warehouse,  of  the 
merchants  of  Cologne,  a  company  whose  origin  is  coeval  with  our 
earliest  traces  of  commerce,  and  which,  probably,  originated  in 
the  trade  between  Britain  and  the  Roman  states,  while  the 
former  yet  maiDtained  its  independence  of  the  latter. 

In  a  description  of  the  wall  of  London,  illustrated  by  a  plan, 
the  author  follows  the  existing  vestiges,  step  by  step,  filling  up 
the  intervals,  and  sketching  many  noted  adjacent  places.  In 
this  way  he  has  described  some  features  not  before  observed.  In 
particular,  a  tower  still  existing  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  considerable  remains  of  Cripplegate  Postern.  Of 
Saxon  London  there  exists  not  a  vestige,  nor  does  there  a])pcar 
any  authority  for  supposing  it  to  have  presented  any  other  ap- 
pearance than  that  of  the  jmtched  ruins  of  the  Roman  city, 
ravaged  by  repeated  fires. 

*  Thor  and  Woden  usurped  the  Roman  temples,  some  of  which  are 
bclieve<l  to  have  been  previously  dedicati;d  to  the  Chmtian  ritual ; 
Freya,  the  Teutonic  Venus,  perhaps  had  her  shrine  on  the  site  uow 
called  Friday -street,  and  Caer  Lluiidain  bei»ame  Lundenbyrig,  but  in 
the  disorder  which  prevailed,  the  condition  of  the  mixed  races  who 
tenanted  the  usurped  habitation  of  the  Roman  city,  appears  to  have 
resembled  that  of  wild  hoj^  revelling  in  a  vineyard.* 

It  remained  for  the  Norman  succession  to  give  a  fresh  and 
noble  aspect  to  the  architectural  fc«atures  of  London,  one  of 
which,  the  Keep,  or  White  Tower,  of  London,  remains  in  sub- 
stance, and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  fine  chapel  of  St. 
John,  which  it  contains,  will  soon  be  disburthened  of  tne  presses 
which  contain  the  navy  records,  and  again  become  visible  in  its 
lofty  and  massive  proportions.  The  beginning  of  the  Norman 
penod  proved  favourable  to  the  clergy,  and  churches  and  the 
magnificent  residences  of  wealthy  ecclesiastics  were  raised  in 
suitable  abundance. 

*  The  exertions  of  Dunstan,  vi<;orously  earriinl  on  by  the  cler^',  had 
by  the  time  of  the  Con(juest,  realizeil  to  tlio  Church  about  a  third  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  nation,  and  the  endowment  of  churchi^s  and 
monasteries  was  proiK>rtionate  to  sueh  means,  tojyether  with  the  aidn 
wliich  the  commutation  of  penan*.*es  nia<le  available.  The  Conqueror, 
who  owed  his  success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  countenance  of  the 
Pope  and  the  support  of  the  Chureh,  was  at  first  a  lilteral  ]>atron  of 
its  endowments,  and  eeeh^siastical  edifiei's  iHreaine  a  tyjH?  of  the  wealth 
and  splendour  of  the  ambitious  clerj^y  of  France  xmd  Italy,  intnuluetnl 
by  his  sway  and  promoted  by  his  suceessors.  When  reli^on  and 
chivalry  beeame  associated,  London  was  thron^etl  with  sumptuous 
edifices,  suitable  by  their  main^itude,  to  acvommodate  the  retinue  of 
prelates  and  their  clergy,  whose  state  rivalled  that  of  the  nobles,  and 
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of  the  newly-introduced  order?,  ulm 
^h  the  original  Benedictines,  the  I'li'li'- 
aiid  of  the  order  of  St.  Jobn  of  Ji-ni- 
3  establishments,  with  their  walls  uml 
jaidences  of  the  greater  nobles,  (:lln^ti- 
lolds,  among  which  the  wealthii'r  ciri- 
ngs  and  the  poorer  sort  their  Imvil-. 
gled  assemhlage,  graced  with  the  iHs- 
glittering  jia^ant,  and  rendered  l:\i\- 
ind  the  manly  sports  and  exerfUrs  ol' 

shadow  side  of  wliicli  should  Iw 
he  nobles,  the  exactions  of  th-j 
liich  the  commonalty  were  lialilf, 
Iwelliiigs  and  the  abominations  of 
cyn,  whereof  frequent  visitatiims  ut' 
the  natural  consequence,  to  wliiiii 
itate  of  the  polico  and  the  want  of 
lets  at  night.  These  latter  ofi'iiud 
at  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  mur- 
litted  by  bands  of  citizens,  so  lliat 
^er  dark  without  armed  attenihini'i\ 
ted  in  the  Norman  period,  that  "i 
near  Smithfield,  has  a  pwiiliar 
Ling  remains,  but  more  os]K;i'i:illy 
lovotedness  by  whicli  its  foiuidi  r, 
dertaking,  the  beneficial  re.sult  uf 
resent  St.  Bartholomew's  Husjiital. 
is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  oi  ili.j 
ritish  Museum. 
H-igin  and  a  hanger-on  of  the  o 
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of  his  intended  edifice,  through  a  revelation  concerning  it,  which 
had  been  previously  vouchsafed  to  Edward  the  Confessor/ 
*  Three  men  of  Greece,  also,'  sajrs  the  manuscript,  *  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  worshipped  God  upon  the  same  spot,  and  }nt>phe8ied 
that  here  should  be  built  an  acceptable  temple,  and  that  its 
fame  should  attain  from  the  spring  of  the  sim  to  the  going 
down/  It  appears  that  little  aid  hm  been  granted  by  the  king 
when  Habere  began  to  clear  the  ground,  which,  according  to  the 
original  account,  he  found  in  a  most  wretched  plight 

There  are  so  many  points  of  good  old  English  character  in 
this  MS.  that  we  should  be  glad  to  quote  from  it,  if  space  per- 
mitted. It  is  published  entire,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  the 
'  Archseologia,'  and  it  is  worthy  of  perusal  The  existing  version 
and  Rahere's  tomb  appear  to  correspond  in  point  of  date,  and  they 
both  probably  owe  their  production  to  the  revival  in  the  Romish 
church  of  the  monuments  of  its  eminent  members,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation.  They  may  date  from  about  the  year 
1410,  at  which  time  the  greater  part  of  the  priory  was  rebuilt 
Stow  mentions  the  restoration  of  the  monument  by  Prior  Bolton. 
On  either  side  of  the  eflSgy  kneels  a  canon,  having  before  him  the 
Bible,  open  at  the  forty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

Though  nearly  every  feature  of  this  noble  building  is  still 
represented  by  existing  remains,  we  are  reminded  of  the  devas- 
tation of  a  few  recent  years.  A  Norman  chapel,  of  peculiar 
solemnity,  has  been  nused  for  the  erection  of  a  school  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  MS.  *  In  the  east  part  of  the  same  church  is  an 
oratory,  and  in  that  an  altar  in  the  honour  of  the  most  blessed 
and  perpetual  Virgin  Mary.'  And  it  goes  on  to  relate  that  the 
Virgin  nere  appew^  to  one  of  the  canons,  named  Hubert,  to 
complain  that  *  her  darlings,'  the  canons,  were  remiss  in  their 
duty  of  prayer  and  vigil.  With  this  antique  vestige  were  like- 
wise swept  away  the  ruins  of  the  south  transept  and  the  arch 
of  the  cnapter-house,  this  part  of  the  building  having  been 
destroyed  oy  fire  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  nave  of  the 
church,  which  extended  westward  to  tlie  fine  Early  English 
gate,  which  gives  access  to  St  Bartholomew's  Close  from  the 
north-east  comer  of  Smithfield,  has  long  since  disappeared.  An 
etching  of  the  gate  appears  in  the  work  before  us.  The  pre- 
sent parish  church  is  the  choir  of  the  Norman  edifice,  being, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  iu  the  White  Tower,  and  the 
crypt  of  Bow  church,  the  only  large  vestige  of  the  period  remain- 
ing in  London.  It  is  solemn  and  massive,  as  though  constructed 
in  defiance  of  time.  Blocked  up  ])y  the  modem  altar  iti  an  apse, 
which  appears  to  have  formerly  been  the  chancel,  ami  which,  if 
opened  out,  would  greatly  enhance  tlie  beauty  and  Npat^o  of  the 
choir.     The  area  within  the  cloisters  measures  about  a  hundred 
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is,  but  only  the  east  cloister  rciiiains. 
The  refectory  is  appropriatcil  tor  a. 
lie  origiDa.1  timber  roof  remain-;  at  a 
,  and  the  other  dimensions  «i  tliis 
;h  about  a  hundred  feet,  by  tliiily  in 
iry  is  a  noble  crypt,  now  dividi.it  a:ul 
ior'a  house  exists  in  the  disguiM'  ••{'  a 
^t  end  of  the  church,  and  renmius  uf 
le  neighbouring  dwelIing-housi.'s.  In 
hich  answers  to  that  of  the  htablus, 
ication  made  at  the  time  of  tin-  suji- 
nscoted  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a 
od  carped  mantelpiece.  They  are 
ined  to  a  residence  of  Lord  llicli, 
ildings  and  site  of  the  prioy.  This 
;he  apothegm' '  Well  done  if  w.irily.' 
'as  the  mall  and  Rich  the  hammev 
d  himself  a  diligent  agent  to  the 
'ork  of  wholesale  apprapriation,  liis 
religious  societies  saw  they  had  f:ndts 
,way  their  lands,  they  had  wit  luougli 
as  his  rule,  by  the  art  of  casuistiy,  in 
0  suggest  the  faults  upon  wJiich  he 
•e,  he  asked  him,  '  Wliether  he  I'Miihl 
enie  head,  if  II  weo-e  cnjoineil  '•//  i 
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not  if  this  lord  rose  early  up  the  next  morning,  who  may  be  presumed 
not  to  have  slept  all  night.  He  hieth  to  the  court,  and,  having  gotten 
admittance  into  the  bed-chamber  before  the  king  was  up,  fell  down  on 
his  knees,  and  desired  that  his  old  age  might  be  eased  of  his  burthen- 
some  office  ;  pleading  that  there  ought  to  be  some  preparatory  intor\'als 
in  statesmen,  between  their  temporal  business  and  their  death,  in  order 
to  which,  he  desired  to  retire  to  Essex,  there  to  attend  his  own 
devotions ;  nor  would  he  rise  from  the  ground  till  the  king  had  granted 
his  request.  And  he  thus  saved  himself  from  being  stripped  by  others, 
by  first  pulling  off  his  0¥m  clothes,  who,  otherwise,  had  lost  his 
chancellor's  place  for  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  council  board.* 

AmoDg  the  etchings  in  Mr.  Archer's  work  is  *  A  Room  in  the 
Coach  and  Horses/  a  mean  public-house  in  Bartholomew  Close^ 
but  formerly  an  appendage  to  the  monastery.     This  is  the  best 
illustration  in  the  collection,  the  griesly  air  of  the  neglected  room 
being  enhanced  by  the  management  of  the  light,  a  small  portion 
whereof  (and  that  only  such  as  struggles  over  the  house-tops 
tinged  with  the  smoke  of  the  city)  is  admitted  by  a  deei)ly 
recessed  window,  and  is  reflected  upon  a  squalid  unmade  bod 
and  some  articles  of  slovenly  costume — an  old  pair  of  boots 
thrown  upon  scanty  fragments  of  ragged  carpet,  &c.     A  broad- 
sheet, setting  forth  the  adventures  of  a  sprightly  Young  Farmer 
of  Essex,  and  a  '  Last  dying  speech  and  confession,  &c.,  the 
latter  with  it«  appropriate  heading  of  a  gibbet,  are  the  pictorial 
decorations  of  the  apartment     A  door  that  has  not  been  opened 
from  time  immemorial,  but  which,  local  tradition  says,  conceals 
the  tokens  of  a  horrid  murder,  darkens  a  sliadowy  recess,  and 
bars  the  Bluebeard  chamber  beyond.    There  ought  to  be  a  ghost 
story  to  complete  the  attractions  which  this  apartment  holds  forth 
for  a  nocturnal  advcntm^, — the  terms  are  cheap,  fourpence  per 
night  being  the  charge  to  Smithfield  drovers,  and  such  unima- 
ginative wights  as  seek  repose  under  its  dingy  auspices.     Those 
are  the  ordinary  features  of  this  inauspicious  loilging,  *  ))ut  it  luus 
originally  been   a  noble  apartment,  about  thirty-four   foot   in 
length,  and  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high,  with  an  arched  roof, 
the  pointed  ends  of  which  being  distorte<l  bv  the  pull  of  the 
strong  timbers  that  help  to  support  it,  renders  it  diffictilt  to 
judge  as  to  what  period  the  pro|x>rtion8  of  the  arch  nii^ht  bo 
identified   with,  but  the  substiintial  nature  of  the  bnildin;^   is 
betokened  by  the  bulk  of  the  wall,  three  fotft  in  thickness.     Tlie 
anti({uc  character  of  the  north  end  of  this  apartment,  a.s  shown  in 
the  etching,  is  marred  by  a  chimney  having  born  carried  through 
the  floor  and  penetnitin^  the  ajwx  of  tho  nnif.     A  ht'avy  oornico, 
bearing  escutcheons,  which  skirts  tho  springs  of  tho  roof,  IkIou^s 
to  the  style  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  boijinning  of  th»'  six- 
teenth century ;  and  some  indications  of  a  small  door,  which  has 
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JT  to  about  the  same  period.  Tliis 
oden  partition  of  no  very  recent  ilate. 
cea  of  the  monastery  mentioii'/i I  iiy 
garden.  We  remember,  about  Il'u 
of  the  last  stock  referred  to  by  llic 
>r,  which  may  have  furnished,  in  its 
.voured  by  the  sweet-toothed  canuiis 

^presents  the  Salt  Tower,  one  of  tho 
lallium  wall  surrounding  the  kt;oji  or 

The  view  was  taken  in  184<i,  wLen 
teen,  called  the  '  Golden  Chain,'  ami 
e  ancient  ballium  wall,  constiiutcd 
op  of  Ely,  and  chancellor  of  England, 
,  in  consequence  of  a  quan-el  with 
jretence  of  providing  again.';t  Jii^ 
!  likewise  surrounded  this  wall  with 
it  havobceu  considerably  within  llw 
,  as  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  i\ij;ii 

enclosed  with  an  earthen  bulwark, 
.  of  brick,  in  the  rei^n  of  Edward  I  \'. 
■Bed  of  blocks  of  chalk,  whicli  wiio 
lishetl.  Dr.  Stnkely,  in  his  sjx.'nla- 
own  what  he  terms  Arx  Pidi'iin"., 
;n  erected  by  the  Emjieror  C 
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Iieasts.'  This  accoont,  written  within  a  century  of  the  period  assigned 
to  the  erection  of  William  the  Conqueror's  tower,  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish some  edifice  of  remote  origin,  with  a  strange  traditionary 
accompaniment,  which,  if  it  can  be  supposed  to  convey  any  meaning  at 
all,  might  be  construed  into  an  indefinite  allusion  to  the  blood  of 
Soman  sacrifices,  whereby  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  had  been  con- 
secrated. At  any  rate,  the  comparatively  speaking  newly-erected 
tower  of  the  Conqueror  must  have  been  familiar,  together  with  all  the 
particulars  of  its  erection,  to  the  monkish  chronicler,  and  in  this  view 
his  account  suggests  the  striking  inferwice  that  the  White  Tower  (so 
called)  may  have  been  only  reconstructed  upon  the  remains  of  an 
earlier  Boman  fortress.  .  .  .  With  reference  to  the  title  by  which  the 
lYorman  tower  has  been  distinguished  as  Caesar's  tower, 

"  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame!'* 

although  there  is  no  ground  for  the  belief  that  Julius  Csesar  ever  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  London,  this  title,  supposing  the  existence  of  a 
!Boman  tower,  may  have  been  bestowed,  without  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal invader  of  Britain,  upon  the  edifice  in  honour  of  the  contemporary 
Csesar,  or  presumed  heir  to  the  empire,  at  the  time  of  its  erection.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  this  title  appears  in  a  record  of  a  survey  made 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  connexion  with  the  Salt  Tower, 
where  it  is  designated  as  JuHus  Csesar' s  tower,  but  whether  from  any 
traditionary  reference  to  a  Boman  origin  there  appears  no  evidence  to 
indicate.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  towers  by  which  the 
ballium  surrounding  the  keep  was  defended,  being  supposed  to  date 
from  the  reign  of  William  Bufus.  The  Salt  Tower  is  of  a  circular 
form,  with  a  vaulted  dungeon  in  the  basement  story,  surrounded  by 
deep  recesses.  The  story  above  is  enteixMl  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
leading  from  the  ballium  wall,  called  the  king's  gallery. 

Several  remarkable  devices,  the  work  of  captives,  are  cut  in 
the  walls  on  this  story.  Next  to  the  circuit  of  London  Wall  the 
author  bestows  his  most  minute  attention  on  a  survey  of  the 
Fleet  ditch,  from  its  source  at  Hampstead,  and  its  associations, 
from  the  remote  time  of  its  virgin  purity  to  the  days  when  the 
uproar  of  Hockiey-in-the-Hole  mingled  with  its  sluggish  murmurs^ 
and  downwards.  It  is  somewhat  difiScult  to  realize  his  picture 
of  its  *  virgin  stream  flowing  under  the  western  inclosure  of 
the  Trinobantesj'  whether,  as  *  threading  its  silent  way  through 
the  primeval  forest  of  oak  and  beech  undisturbed  save  when  the 
elk  or  the  tremendous  urus  rushed  from  the  brake  to  slake  its 
thirst  or  lave  its  limbs  in  the  yet  nameless  river,  or  curving  to 
murmuring  fieJls  nigh  which  the  beaver  constructed  its  weir,  or 
q>reading  its  waters  where  the  painted  Celt  paddled  his  coracle 
between  its  embowered  shores,  ere  yet  the  chronicler  had  com* 
menced  his  task,  unless,  indeed,  some  long-forgotten  lay  of  the 
Druidic  bard  may  have  been  tuned  in  its  praise,  and  sung  among 
the  sacred  groves  which  then  hallowed  its  banks.' 
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tiire  of  a  later  and  more  faniiii;ir 
etching  of  '  Old  houaea  at  the  bnek 
part  of  the  Fleet  ditch  :' — 
dated  hoveU  and  "  rats'  caatlef''  imli- 
V,  formi.-(l  lately  part  of  a  distric't  «(  :i 
which  still  cumbers  the  ground,  .iiul  is 
t  ite  estremities,  by  the  approiitii  to 
om,  on  the  south,  and  on  the  noilli  Kv 

Ibath-fiflds Quittiii-  tli'e 

.  diving  among  the  Eumositit's  ol'  a 
alleys,  pent  thoroughfares,  whifli  liavf 
ire,  blind  [latisages,  ways  which  I. mi 
1  deserted,  or  over  the  roofs  ol'  ii^li- 
;  the  decaying  timbers  of  houses,  rinjl- 
tinuing  to  serve  as  roosting-pl;ii\s  fur 
>cople  this  forlorn  region,  amid  tlllli  in- 
k1  garbage  and  congestion  of  all  iiiia;;!- 
H'e  approach  the  imiermost  parts  ol'  tlie 
ijiurkj  wonders.  And,  wonderlul.  iii- 
1  populous  London,  with  its  spli'iid.iiii' 
detestable  a  nook  on  the  very  couiiius 
juld  have  never  a  besom  to  clcauM'  iliis 
ding.piaee for  fevers,  cholera,  anii  otiiri' 
.1  diseases  that  congeal  the  vital  lliiids, 
■poison.  Having  ailvanced  "t]lli^  liir 
the  i'lcet  ditch,  the  Aelieron  of  ilii>; 
.ts  open  chaiino!,  wliii-li  longituilJ 
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requires  strong  seasoning)  may  be  seen  hanging  in  strings  over  the 
recking  channel  of  the  mtch,  probably  to  enhance  their  mildewed  and 
foreign  appearance,  or  perhaps  to  give  an  additional  gout  to  tho«c 
popular  dainties.  The  knackers'  sheds  are  the  rats*  banquctin^-houso  ; 
in  these  parts  the  king  of  the  rats  holds  his  court,  and  reviews  his 
myriad   armies,  cruel,  fearless,  and  independent   as   the   tyrant   of 

Dahomey,  who  sits  on  a  throne  of  his  enemies'  skulls The 

human  inhabitants  would  strike  the  mere  daylight  observer  as  com- 
prising only  women  and  children.  The  men  eschew  observation  from 
prudential  motives.  Of  the  former,  groups  may  be  seen  crouching  on 
steps  or  huddled  together  within  the  doorways  of  their  wretched 
abodes,  blear-eyed  and  stupefied  under  the  collapse  succeeding  a' 
debauch  of  gin — the  girl  of  twelve  and  the  woman  of  twenty- live 
wearing  the  same  air  of  callous  apathy,  the  result  of  the  like  pernicious 
cause.  The  age  of  from  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  is  here  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  female  life,  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  they  arc  terrible 
ones,  the  few  really  old  women  met  with  in  those  parts  being  such  as 
an  extraordinary  strength  of  fibre  has  enabled  to  defy  the  eflects  of 
continued  debaucher}^  —  the  slaves  of  the  elder  thieves  and  the 
tempters  and  nursing  mothers  of  the  young  fraternity.  ...  In  the 
young  fry — the  children  of  the  soil,  as  they  may  well  be  termed — it 
may  be  remarked,  that  while  they  exhibit  none  of  the  graces  of  in- 
fancy, they  are  equally  free  from  the  characteristic  display  of  childish 
petulance.  Rolling  listlessly  in  the  dust  and  filth,  or  moping  in 
comers,  they  sit  or  lie  about  with  the  apathy  of  pigmy  IMogeneses, 
neither  playing  nor  fighting,  as  if  destitute  of  sufficient  animus  for 
either  exertion.  The  same  gravity  distinguislies  the  lads  of  from  five 
to  fifteen;  but  in  them  is  develo|)ea  the  impulse  of  play,  still,  however, 
in  a  sedate  and  calculating  spirit.  Pitch  and  toss,  and  other  games 
of  chance,  dexterity,  or  such  as  include  a  little  by-practice,  engjige 
the  attention  of  those  young  Spartans,  when  not  profe.»y«ionally 
employed  on  the  fogle  lay*,  or  shelling  a  till,f  A  short  pipe  is  an 
indispensable  feature  in  the  countenance  of  boys  of  this  cWs  fnnn 
the  age  of  five  years  upwards.  Such  is  the  scene  where  generation 
after  generation  of  the  most  vile  and  dcsjKjrate  characters  have  Invn 
born,  nursed,  and  educated  in  crime,  even  to  the  pitch  of  moral  lycan- 
thropy,  whose  rabid  appetite  blood  only  can  assuage.' 

In  another  paper — for  with  the  exception  of  the  localities  of 
London  Wall  and  the  Fleet,  the  subjects  are  taken  up  without 
any  kind  of  connexion  with  each  other — the  author  maintains, 
with  a  satisfactory  amount  of  evidence,  the  fact  of  a  Temple  of 
Diana  liaving  existed  upon  the  site  of  the  presi*nt  Post  Office, 
in  St  Martin's-le-Grand,  where  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman 
edifice  were  discovered  in  preparing  the  foundations  of  the 
building.     This  article  is  accompanied  by  an  etching  of  an  altar 

*  StcaUng  handkercLicfs. 

f  One  of  the  practices  among  juvenile  thieves  i>  to  sk\ilk  :i)H.ut  ^hops,  aiul, 
watching  tbeir  opportunitT,  to  creep  iu,  and  empty  the  till  uf  itii  euuteuts. 
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pot,  but  which  has  erroneously  Ijc 
in  altar  of  Apoiio.  This  interusli 
3  deposited  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 
1  this  work,  a  method  of  produciiij 
ects  observable  in  the  works  of  lie 
t  success.  This  is  particularly  ol  isi/i 
inder  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  Piii;i 
ladow  being  graduated  to  a  point 
F  light  enters  one  of  the  windows  ,a 
le  remote  vaults ;  likewise  in  a  vii 
tern  and  of  remains  of  London  \\'; 
the  texture  of  the  decayed  sIiull- 
Iness.  Indeed,  in  several  of  thi 
the  masonry  has  been  drawn,  stn 
ell  the  peculiarities  of  constnicti 
cay. 

n  shops  called  bulks,  pulled  down 
Bar,  brings  in  a  perspective  of  1 
the  question  of  whose  longer  vxh 
or  the  newspapers.  The  tinie  wh 
rs  to  have  been  tlie  a;ra  of  (jtiu'r 
jy  a  placard  carried  on  the  t-um 
rie  shadowy  side  stalks  the  advi'iii- 
e  last  finished  work  of  the  iinluil 
ant  comment  on  the  public 
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one  from  his  lodging  at  Na  2,  Brick-court,  in  the  Temple.  Of 
the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  of  this  storied  locality,  Nandos  is 
no  more,  but  'Dicks'  and  the  'Rainbow'  still  flourish.  The 
&med  tavern,  kept  by  Simon  Wadloe,  kinff  of  akinkers,  where 
Pope  says  of  Ben  Johnson — 

*  The  Muses  met  him  at  the  Devil,' 

has  left  an  imperishable  celebrity  in  its  ApoUo  Club  and  Legea 
Convivalea,  Here,  likewise,  on  the  Temple  side  of  the  Bar, 
Bernard  Lintot  had  his  shop,  and  Tooke,  another  bookseller ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  end  of  Shire-lane,  took  place 
that  solemn  aebate  on  the  point  of  precedence  by  the  countiy 
gentlemen  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  'Tatler' — a  scene  worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  Ward,  or  Frith ;  and  which,  to  those  who  have 
read  the  passage,  renders  it  impossible  to  pass  the  spot  without 
being  reminded  of  those  celebrated  twaddleray  and  their  strife  of 
mutual  deference,  like  a  garrulous  company  of  geese  essaying 
the  entry  of  a  bam  door.  Other  etchings  worthy  of  notice  are 
the  house  of  Milton,  and  the  tree  planted  by  him  in  Petty  France ; 
Westminster ;  a  house  in  Fetter-lane,  an  eariy  locality  of  John 
Dryden ;  the  house  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar ;  the  Fleet  Ditch,  under 
whose  vaulting  the  author  was  tempted  by  the  zeal  of  research  to 
penetrate ;  remains  of  Clarendon  House,  in  Pjccadilly;  a  stair- 
•  case  of  old  Southampton  House,  still  in  existence;  and  a  door  of 
the  house  of  the  celebrated  Gondomar,  with  a  characteristic 
figure  of  one  of  the  class  of  London  boys  who  exist  by  what  they 
term  chancing  it  This  hopeful  youth  being  questioned  )>y  the 
author  while  he  stood  for  his  portrait,  as  to  the  extent  of  liis 
education,  professed  his  ignorance  of  reading,  &c.,  but  boasted  of 
a  higher  accomplishment — to  wit,  he  could  drink  an  out  of  gin 
standing  on  his  head 

The  etchings  are  thirty-seven  in  number,  being,  the  author 
states,  a  selection  from  some  hundreds  of  drawings  of  remains  of 
Old  London,  which  have  engaged  his  attention  for  many  years, 
and  which  he  continues  to  augment.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
the  fruits  of  his  undertaking  may  survive  to  show  a  mture  gene- 
ration that  London  in  the  nineteenth  century  still  retained  a 
remnant  of  its  ancient  edifices  and  monuments — vestiges  which 
the  unceasing  demands  of  modem  improvement  are  calculated  to 
render  dependent  upon  such  means  for  their  rescue  fn)m  total 
oblivion. 


Joseph  John  Quritcy :  with  Si-Ii  i  fmiis 
respondence.  Edited  by  Josupli  Biv;iii 
.     Norwich.     1854. 

.he  bankers  of  Norwich  and  LnnJon, 
he  late  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Button, 
.on.  These  eminent  men,  alonj,'  witli 
;,  Elizabeth  Fry,  have  won  Eunijioan 
ding  forward  among  the  foremost  in 
our  time  ;  and  they  have  lieli)od  to 
)lentifu)Iy,  that  younger  philanthro- 
)w  out  their  benevolent  designs  witli 
encountered.  It  is  then  riglit  to 
to  others  who  are  to  be  the  iiisirii- 
bings  than  they  accomplished.  The 
ntatives,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Society 
Mtish  people,  whose  influence  wlioul J 
ot  by  numbers.  It  is  not  the  loast 
rs  that  they  present  in  striking  lights 
rful  mind  contributed  to  diri;it  tlie 
ecial  works  of  reformation  ;  and  the 
leliberating  upon  some  one  obji.i't  of 
th  the  collective  and  individual  v.i-a\ 
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savage  and  cruel  diBposition/  who  was  one  of  the  tormentors  and 
assassins  of  Edward  II.  in  Berkeley  Castle,  and  was  then  chased 
by  the  subtle  vengeance  of  Edward  III.  half  over  Europe,  to  his 
death  at  Bayonne ; — from  Francis  Gumey,  a  prosperous  merchant 
of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  princely  provincial 
traders  and  bankers  of  Norwich  of  a  later  date ; — from  the  more 
strongly  contrasted  Goumai,  of  the  Norman  monastery  of  Bee, 
down  to  anti-Cromwellian  puritans,  and  the  Quakers  and  philan- 
thropists of  our  time.  Mr.  Daniel  Gumey  has  abstained,  with  good 
taste,  from  including  in  the  Memoir  the  living  members  of  his 
family,  and  from  setting  forth  those  advocates  of  peace  and  reforma- 
tion in  contrast  with  the  daring  warriors  and  tne  regicide  barons 
of  his  remarkable  race ;  but  the  portraits  scattered  through  the 
volume  strikingly  attest  its  genuine  type,  and  recal  the  kindly 
featmres  with  which  we  are  all  so  well  acquainted.  He  has, 
however,  carefully  recorded  the  progress  of  his  forefathers  in 
religious  dissent,  and  enlarged  with  curious  felicity  upon  the 
antiouity  of  the  craft  of  banking  and  loans  to  which  the  worthily 
employed  wealth  of  their  descendants  is  traceable.  On  this  head, 
the  slight  error  in  his  historical  sketch,  of  styling  the  founder  of 
the  Bank  of  England  Sir  William  Paterson,  instead  of  plain 
WiUiam  Paterson,  may  be  noticed  the  more  properly,  inasmuch 
as  *  Mr.  John  Gumey  of  Norwich'  is  a  fellow-si'bscriber  with  a 
plain  William  Paterson  to  an  early  book  on  Commerce,  'The 
British  Merchant,'  along  with  Harley  and  Walpole,  Addison  and 
Steele,  and  a  host  of  other  historical  namea 

This  *  Record  of  the  House  of  Gournay'  ought  to  be  published 
for  general  use,  as  a  picture  of  our  progress  in  civilization.  What 
a  contrast  is  here  seen  of  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  who  vio- 
lated all  the  decencies  of  social  life  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the 
happier  influence  of  the  members  of  the  same  family  in  our  day. 
With  equal  energy  of  character  at  both  periods,  and  probably 
an  equal  amount  of  wealth,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  the  men  of  brute  force  are  the  disturbers  of  societv,  the 
good  and  gentle  its  preservers  and  improvers. 

The  grandfather  of  John  Gumey  was  one  of  the  first  Friends  ; 
and  sutiered  in  their  religious  persc^cutions  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  John  Gumey,  of  E;irlhani,  did  not  strictly  maintain 
the  habits  of  the  Friends  ;  but  he  respected  that  sect,  and  his 
wife,  Catherine  Bell,  great  grand-daugtiter  to  Barclay,  author 
of  the  *  Apology,*  became  in  her  lattrr  years,  siiys  the  author  of 
her  son's  memoirs,  a  decided  Friend.  She  possesso<l  supi^ior 
talents,  and  her  admirable  (jualities  are  fully  descril>ed  in  the  life 
of  her  highly-gifted  daughter,  Elizal>eth  Fry,  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Joseph  John  Gumey.  At  her  ejirly  death,  leaving  numerous 
young  children,  the  eldest  daughter,  then  but  seventeen,  took 
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;barge  she  proved  singularly  crijiahle 
vas  at  that  time  under  five  vi'ais 
received  good  religious  imprcssiniis. 

in  his  Journal,  'that  some   f^n.i! 

I  was  little  more  than  an   intiint 

watchful  mother;  and  that  scl'i! 
r  my  dearest  sister  Catherim;;  hut 
y  decided  turning-point  in  re;;aid  to 

what  afterwards  brought  hiui  lu 
I  by  no  means  insensible,'  ho  .-nys, 
3  considerations;  being  do  stiaiigur, 
y  mental  faculties,  to  those  piviious 
lich  often  dmw  the  young  inimi  (o 
tenderness.  If  religion  has  imlpixl 
>elieve  it  has,  though  amidst  iniiii- 
i  pretty  much  kept  pace  with  tlio 
ties;  for  I  cannot  now  recall  nnv 
s  matter,  except  that  wliicli  alu>r- 
Quakerism." ' 
(1  he  was  sent  to  a  good  clas-^ica! 

the  flev.  John  Henry  Brownr,  ;i 
England,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr.  I';ui-. 
mded  the  Frientis' meeting  at  U'v- 

for  January  6th,  1811,  a  ciiiidiiH 
I  known  to  have  been  long 
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and  various  in  his  attainments.  He  seems  to  have  set  his  pupils 
hard  tasks  of  every  kind.  But  they  were  ready  learners^  and  to 
extensive  dassical  study  Joseph  John  Oumey  willingly  added 
Hebrew,  mathematics,  chefmical  lectureSy  and  ^  Italian,'  the  last 
being  learned  secretly  to  surprise  a  sister. 

The  eagerness  with  which,  according  to  one  of  his  lettero  of 
the  time,  he  searched  over  Oxford  for  news  of  '  Dr.  Kidd's  leo- 
tures,'  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  activity  of  his  whole  life ; 
as  well  as  of  the  then  dawning  state  of  diiemical  science  in 
Oxford.  '  As  I  saw  no  advertisements  in  any  hole  or  corner/  he 
says,  '  all  good  judges  thought  Dr.  Kidd  had  not  begun  his  lec- 
tures. So  I  stayed  at  home.  Next  lecture  night  I  sent  to  the 
CellaVy  as  it  is  called,  to  be  certain  he  had  not  be^n ;  when,  to 
my  mortification,  my  messenger  brou^t  me  word /he  had  seen  a 
light  and  heard  a  voice.  I  flew  to  the  place,  and  sure  enough 
found  the  Doctor  haranguing.  I  was  really  diaitppoinied  to  have 
missed  three  lectures  on  nitric,  muriatic,  and  carbonic  acida  I 
have  partly  made  up  my  loss  by  studying  an  account  of  them  in 
chemical  books.' 

A  summary  of  one  week\work  towards  the  dose  ef  the  resi- 
dence of  this  young  dissenter  of  seventeen  in  Oxford  contains  a 
remarkably  satisfitu^ry  account  of  his  proficiency.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  ]  805,  the  date  of  this  letter  to  one  of  his 
sisters,  the  University  could  have  produced  his  equal  for  the 
variety,  depth,  and  exactness  of  his  attainmenta  Yiceaimus  Elnox 
had  not  indeed  laboured  in  vain  to  reform  the  Oxford  system  ; 
and  the  Aliens  had  proved  what  fitting  stimulants  Oxf<xd  can 
produce  in  every  department  of  science  and  learning.  But  here 
was  their  equal,  however  much  their  junior. 

*  My  studies,'  he  says  to  his  sister, '  go  on  in  rather  a  flourishing  way. 
I  have  read  this  week  sJmost  half  through  one  of  iEsehylus*  playa,  a  great 
dcalofThueydides  and  Josephus,  two  or  thrceacts  of  Plantm,  agreat  part 
of  Caligula'sreigu  in  Suetonius,  four  cantos  of  Dante,and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  Daviia,  a  tolerable  number  of  veriea  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
some  Euclid,  and  a  great  deal  of  algebra,  a  crowd  of  Oemian  gram- 
marians, with  portions  of  Locke,  Gregory,  and  Ferguson.  Besides 
these  things,  I  have  been  employed  by  exercises  of  all  kinds,  Latin 
verses,  chcniical  lectures,  and,  to  conclude  the  whole,  the  compositiou  of 
a  long  dissertation  in  Greek — rather  a  good  week*s  work.' — ^  ol.  i.  p.  26. 

His  course  of  education  might  indeed  become  a  model  for  all. 
Its  solid  foundation  iu  the  country  school  and  its  varied  super- 
structure at  Oxford  do  much  credit  to  his  teachera  How  early 
he  formed  a  correct  notion  of  what  makes  a  good  scholar  is  shown 
in  one  of  his  letters  at  sixteen  to  his  younger  brother.  '  Never 
despair,'  he  writes  from  Oxford,  in  ISOo ;  '  fag  on,  and  you  will 
soon  have  yom*  reward.  ...  1  hope  Mr. does  not  follow 
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ig  sufficient  stress  upon  gmniniar. 
tiy,  you  will  always  find  Greek  iliHi- 
18  without  ktiowing  every  eii-cifjii- 
i  will  find  this  tedious  at  first,  hut  it 
th  down  your  difficulties.' 
se  two  young  disaenters  at  Oxfonl, 
gaged  in  all  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
lioTis  by  their  own  tutors,  not  by  its 
ay,  cannot  but  suggest  very  ])iiiiiti,il 
not  members  of  the  great  educational 
creditably  spent  their  youth  ?  Why 
honours  which  they  were  proving 
t  ?  The  answer  Li  a  heavy  reproach, 
'.iversity,  which  should  signify  a  seat 
\  strain  of  the  terin,  a  place  of  study 
linations  of  men,  was  narrowcii  by  a 
the  profession  of  a  section  among  us. 
nph  in  183-1  that  so  miserable  a  i^ulc 

d  another  destination  in  life  ih.au 
I  partner  in  the  bank  eatablislu'd  in 
i  had  greatly  prospered.  Two  of  bis 
'  introduced  into  the  businep.s — one 
ley,  was  fixed  in  London.  Ho 
me  career,  which  would  favour 
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*  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  yet  a  believer  in  the  peculiar  pre- 
tensions of  Friends ;  nor  has  anything  which  I  have  witnessed 
this  week  tended  to  make  me  so.  Yet  if  it  be  the  will  of  God 
to  bring  me  more  nearly  to  them,  I  earnestly  pray  that  no 
contervailing  disposition  of  my  own  may  stand  in  nis  way/  In 
July  of  the  following  year  he  refers  to  the  same  subject  in  terms 
which  suflBciently  indicate  his  growing  conviction : — 

'  I  also  think,*  be  says, '  that  Friends  have  reason  on  their  side  with 
respect  to  the  ministry;  because  I   can  hardly   conceive  any  other 

authority  for  the  ministry  than  the  direct  gift  of  the  Spirit 

Their  tcntimonies  about  oaths  and  war,  put  them,  I  think,  upon  a  very 
high  ground ;  and  their  ecclesiastical  discipline  is  very  admirable.  I  also 
think  there  is  some  reason  in  their  minor  testimonies  about  plainness  of 
speech  and  dress.  Indeed  I  have  felt  so  much  a'bout  the  former,  that 
1  have  adopted  their  modes  in  some  degree.  How  far  the  reason  of 
the  thing  will  bear  me  out  I  know  not ;  but  my  having  made  such  a 
change,  should  induce  a  state  of  watchfulness  and  prayer,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  is  at  present  my  portion.  If  it  be  the  Lord's 
pleasure  that  1  should  adopt  these  things,  may  I  be  enabled  to  do  so 
with  all  Christian  boldness.  Let  me  not  bo  afraid  of  approaching  my 
Saviour  in  solemn  waiting  to  know  his  will.  With  respect  to  the 
sacraments,  I  own  they  are  matters  of  great  doubt ;  may  1  use  all  my 
efforts  to  discover  the  divine  will  res{)ecting  them.* — lb.  pp.  (57,  (58. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  1812,  he  records  that  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  *  conform  more  entirely  with  Friends  in  plainness  of 
speech  and  apparel;'  and  on  subsequently  reviewing  this  period, 
he  records  an  anecdote,  which,  whilst  clearly  illustrating  tlie 
strength  of  his  own  conviction,  betokens  in  our  judgment  a  mis- 
apprehension, the  conscientiousness  of  which  we  honor,  whilst  we 
demur  to  the  propriety  of  the  conclusion  formed.  We  should  do 
injustice  to  the  narrative  if  we  reported  it  in  any  other  than  his 
own  simple  and  lucid  words : — 

*  Soon  after  my  return  home,'  he  says,  *  I  was  engaged  to  a  dinner  party 
at  the  house  of  one  of  our  tir»t  county  gentlemen.  Three  weeks  before 
the  time  was  I  engaged,  and  three  weeks  was  .my  young  mind  in 
agitation,  from  the  apprehension,  of  which  I  could  not  dispossess 
myself,  that  1  must  enter  his  drawing-nH>m  with  my  hat  on.  From 
this  sacrifice,  stnuigo  and  unaccountable  a*;  it  may  api>ear,  1  could  not 
escape.  In  a  Friend's  attire,  and  with  my  hat  on,  I  entered  the 
drawing-room  at  the  droaih-d  moment,  shook  hands  with  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  went  back  into  the  hall,  depositcil  my  hat,  s[X'nt  a  rather 
comfortable  evening,  an<l  retnrnp<l  home  in  some  dep-iM?  of  j>i»ace.  I 
had  afterwartls  the  same  thinp:  to  dt)  at  the  bishop's ;  the  result  was, 
tluit  I  found  myself  the  dt»ei<led  (Quaker,  was  jierl'ectly  undorstot)d  to 
have  assumed  that  character,  and  to  dinHrr  parties,  except  in  the 
family  circle,  \Das  asked  no  morr.' — lb.  p.  bo. 

That  so  clear  a  thinker,  honestlv  <ievotcd  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  should  confound  such  actis  with  religious  conscientiousness, 
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I  US,  nor  does  his  candid  biof;r;i|jhiT 
emarks  which  lie  appehds.    Tlun:  is 

to  all  this  in  the  testimony  Imnic 
;  worldly  conformity,  and  that  suim - 
-wag  nobly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Giinu  y 
life.  There  is  no  religiofi.s  ixmi- 
ith  more   respect   than  on  tlial   of 

occupies  an  important  post  iu  \hi; 
rendered  to  it  most  important  sor- 
nfess  that  some  of  its  habits  Mftn 
-worship  and  voluntary  hinnility' 
piritual  mindedness  which  clinrac- 
From  some  of  the  evils  whidi 
rian  associations,  Mr.  Gurnev  Kn^ 
rgeness  and  catholicity  of  his  tuiiui. 

his  biographer,  'doubtless  led  Inm 
its  of  union  than  of  differenci;  with 
is  expansive  feelings,  it  was  tfi  liim 
■ated  iu  outward  religious  fello^shiji 
loved,  from  many  whom  he  lii<;!dy 
lulk  of  his  fellow  professors  of  tin; 
Der  beautifully  appears  in  a  let  tor  to 
ber,  1811,  giving  an  account  of  tln' 
ible  Society  in  Norwich.  Speaklni,' 
;  submitted  to  the  general  nu'i'iin;;, 
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'  I  wish,*  he  says,  '  to  complete  the  Psalms,  attending  a  little  to 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  as  I  go  along.  After  that,  to  read  Solomon,  then 
Job  again  ;  to  make  myself  master  of  the  Jewish  laws,  and  tnuu^late 
the  '  X  ad  Haehazekah,*  of  Maimonides ;  to  study  the  New  Testa- 
ment critically,  and  with  a  particular  view  to  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  atonement;  to  finish  Ancient  History  in 
Plutarch,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Ac.,  after  that  to  read  Tacitus,  then 
Gibbon  ;  to  read  every  afternoon  a  hundred  lines  of  Greek  Poetry,  and 
go  on  with  Pindar.  After  I  finish  Michaelis  I  shall  launch  into 
English  History,  and  follow  it  up,  if  possible,  with  English  Law.* — 
lb.  pp.  58,  69. 

It  is  not  surprisiDg  that  so  ripe  a  student  should  have 
corrected  the  less  exact  learning  of  Sir  William  Drummond,  as 
Joseph  John  Gktrney  did  in  an  acute  criticism,  published  in  the 
'  Classical  Journal'  (rol.  il  No.  3,  p.  524),  in  nis  twenty-third 
year. 

Such  suitable  preparation  enabled  him  to  produce  his  important 
'  Essays  on  Chnstianity,'  his  '  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,' 
and  his  treatise  '  On  the  History,  Authority,  and  Use  of  the 
Sabbath.'  But  deep  learning  was  a  secondary  instrument  in  his 
chosen  path  in  life.  Attached  from  early  association,  and  on 
principle,  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  soon  became  one  of  their 
ministers,  so  far  as  their  plan  admits  of  such  a  servica  This 
employment  long  claimed  a  large  portion  of  his  earnest  and 
active  labours  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  calls  of  philanthropy  in  the  widest  and  purest 
meaning  of  that  abused  word,  and  has  left  a  poetical,  truthful 
view  of  a  good  man's  proper  way  of  directing  his  sympatliies  with 
his  kind.  His  own  practice  conformed  to  this  curious  scheme  of 
communicative  benevolence,  which  is  of  universal  application: — 

'  I  have  often,*  he  says, '  thought  that  the  grounds  on  which  a  serious 
Christian  stands  in  connexion  with  other  men,  while  he  prosecutes  his 
various  objects  in  life,  may  be  compared  to  the  successive  stories  of  a 
pyramid.  When  he  is  transacting  the  common  business  of  the  day, 
with  men  of  all  characters  and  conditions,  he  is  surrounded  hv  vast 
numberH  of  people,  and  stands  on  the  bn)ad  basement  story.  Here, 
while  he  abstains  from  evil  things,  he  is  com|>elled  to  communicate 
with  many  evil  |>crsons ;  and  he  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  **  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  evil.**  But  now  an  hospital 
is  to  be  built ;  he  mounts  to  the  second  story,  his  ground  is  narrowed 
and  his  company  lessens.  The  utterly  seltish  and  dissolute  diiiappear 
from  his  view ;  but  he  still  finds  himself  in  c^>nununii*ution  with  the 
worldly  as  well  as  the  religious ;  with  the  iniidel  as  well  as  with  the 
believer.  Christian  benevolence,  however,  has  new  Ker\'iee«  in  store  for 
him.  A  society  is  formed  for  distributing  the  8en]>tiuvs  without  note 
or  comment.     The  object  is  one  of  undoubted  excellence,  and  he  heartily 
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he  stands  on  the  third  section  iil' 
is  diminished  ;  ogAin  the  circuntlir. 
B  enough  to  comprehend  nil  relliil 
le  the  Bible  and  approve  of  its  dis-.' 
owHthat  the  work  is  pure  andgiii>il. 
in  sentiment  ivith  all  who  co-ojii'i;iti 
if  is  to  narrow  the  circle  either  i>l' 

he  Bible  he  stands  on  a  eommn]i  li 
wt,  he  well  known  the  importanci'  < 
itcnts;  and  on  the  next  stor}'  oi 
^d  with  rather  fewer  companions.  ; 
ndariea  in  a  Missionary  Society,  or  i 
the  express  purpose  of  affording,  t<i  lii 
letioii.  The  merely  nominal  Chi'ist 
the  Bible  Society  have  now  parti'd  li 
ssed  by  many  persons  whose  ix-Uix' 
r  from  his  own.  He  ascends,  thiiili 
n  area  of  still  smaller  dimenHioiis.  ; 
his  own  church,  in  distributing  U\, 
iments  or  practices  peculiar  to  llv 
litary  duty  to  perform,  or  some  o|.ini 
^velop;  and  behold,  he  stands  ak>j:i' 

>p.  Kji,  m2. 

keQ  a  very  slight  part  in  the  v.ni' 
re  sketched,  without  observin,^'  : 
Frienda  have  met  on  a  i 
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company  with  Elizabeth  Fry,  with  general  remarks  on  prison 
discipline.  At  this  period  he  'was  much  interested,  at  Yarmouth, 
by  a  mantua-maker,  who  gave  up  the  time  and  earnings  of 
one  day  in  every  week  in  order  to  visit  the  wretched  prisons  of 
that  place.  She  has  surmounted/  he  says,  'many  difficulties, 
and  has  produced  great  effects.' — (lb.  p.  161, 1819.)  Thus  early 
did  he  appreciate  the  merits  of  Sarah  Martin,  who,  by  her 
own  efforts  and  experience,  solved  the  two  most  difficult  peniten- 
tiary problems.  She  practically,  and  upon  a  considerable  scale, 
comforted,  taught,  and  reformed  the  prisoner  within  the  prison  ; 
and  what  is  to  them  just  as  important,  she  helped  them  effectually 
to  find  honest  employment  at  home  when  discharged.  Her 
example,  with  that  of  the  magistrates  of  Durham,  and  others 
which  abound  throughout  the  country,  show  what  may  be  done 
towards  settUng  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  penitentiary 
reform. 

Joseph  John  Qurney  never  ceased  to  follow  his  early,  excellent 
views,  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Sir 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  law  in  all  branches.  As  a  banker, 
he  was  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  making  the  punishment 
of  forgery  more  mild;  and,  in  particular  cases,  he  was  an 
unwearied,  and  sometimes  successful,  intercessor,  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  sentences  of  death. 

His  friendships  are  among  the  most  valuable  subjects  of  this 
record  of  a  good  man's  life.  His  excellent  tutors  had  his  eariy 
attachment ;  and  his  neiir  relatives  shared  his  affectionate  re- 
spect for  the  high  qualities  of  intelligence  and  principle  which 
have  placed  them  among  the  best  of  our  worthiea  Of  distin- 
guished persons  not  related  to  him,  but  with  whom  his  inter- 
course was  intimate,  the  most  detailed  accounts  concern  Mrs. 
Opie,  on  her  becoming  a  Friend j — Wilberforce,  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. An  original  memoir,  cited  under  the  title  of  *  Chalmeriana/ 
supplies  the  following  extract.  After  dining  with  Dr.  Bird 
Sumner  (the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  Dr.  Clialmers, 
and  others,  he  tells  us : — 

*  In  the  evening  Joanna  Baillie  joined  our  party ;  and,  at\<»r  the 
bishop  and  others  were  gone,  we  fonneil  a  soeial  circle,  of  which 
Chalmers  was  the  centre.  The  evidence's  of  Christianity  l>ecanie  again 
the  topic  of  conversation.  The  hannony  <»f  Scripture,  and  the  aci*ord- 
ance  and  correspondence  of  one  part  with  another  were,  I  think, 
adverted  to.  This  evidence  of  accordance  U  one  to  which  Dr.  C.'s 
mind  is  obviously  much  alive.  He  knows  how  to  trace,  in  the  adapta- 
tion between  one  branch  of  truth  and  another,  and  c^jx»cially  l»i*twi»en 
God*B  religion  and  man's  ex|)erience,  the  niast<T-hand  of  ]>erfect  wisdom 
and  goodness. 
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al  evidences  of  Christianity  are  ;i1>' 
scrutinizing  researches  of  tiie  Ji-^irjn 
ivell-educated  persons.  But  the  inlir 
in  the  grasp  of  every  sincere  iin^nii 
,  and  compares  what  it  aaye  of  niank 
jperience;  every  man  who  marks 
n  of  doctrine  to  his  own  spirituiil  lu 
)d;  is  furnished  with  praetieat  jjimdI' 
1.  I  love  this  evidence.  It  \s  wimi 
irislianifi/."   *  • 

ant  and  worldly  he  was  called  upon 
r,  to  write  the  article  of  Ohristiauiiy 
».'  He  obeyed  the  summons,  thoi. 
d  his  researches  in  order  to  tlli^  e 
ire  itself,  were  the  means  first  ol'  i- 
u  truth  of  religion,  and  next  of  iiii|ir< 
1  uiis]>eakable  importance  and  exci'lkii 
1  wa^i  doubtless  marvellously  assi.-tcil 
,ind  whii-h  iie  recommended  to  u^ 
narked  a  feature  in  his  own  cliann  t 
judgment,  the  meek  will  lie  teaili 

concluded,  my  brother,  Samuel  ili';i 
f  his  chariot,  and  drove  Dr.  Chalui 
wrforce'a,  at  Highwood  Hall,  Ijim 
j  lady  were  engaged  to  stay  s 
;  o]}]iortunity  (.  ' 
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and  praise.  Yet  these  persons,  distmgnished  as  they  are  from  the 
world  at  large,  and  from  each  other,  present  some  admirable  points  of 
resembknce.  Both  of  them  are  broad  thinkers  and  liberal  feelers : 
both  of  them  are  arrayed  in  humility,  meekness,  and  charity :  both 
«>pear  to  hold  self  in  little  reputation :  above  all,  both  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  reverently  acknowledge  Him  to  be  their  only 
Saviour. 

*  Wllberforce  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Hull,  and  was 
scarcely  more  than  of  age  when  he  vr^  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  that  town.  But  he  was  not  long  to  occupy  this  station,  for  a 
higher  one  awaited  him.  Immediately  after  the  Hull  election,  he 
attended  the  county  election  at  York ;  where,  to  the  vast  assembly 
collected  in  the  castle  yard,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  popular  question 
of  the  day — Fox's  India  Bill.  His  eloquence,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  course,  was,  as  I  understand,  of  a  most  animated  and 
diversified  character;  and  his  voice  sonorous  and  mellifluous.  The 
speech  produced  an  almost  magical  effect  on  the  assembled  multitude ; 
and  under  a  strong  and  apparently  unanimous  impidse,  they  cried  out, 
**  We  will  have  the  little  man  for  our  member."  In  short,  though 
without  pretensions  from  family  or  fortune  to  the  honour  of  represent* 
ing  that  vast  county,  he  was  elected  its  member  by  acclamation. 

*  Wilberforee  was  now  one  of  the  most  iK)pular  of  men.  His  fine 
talents,  his  amiability,  his  wit,  his  gaiety,  adapted  him  for  the  highest 
worldly  circles  in  the  county.  Happily,  however,  that  heavenly 
Father,  whom  his  pious  parents  had  taught  him  to  love  in  early  life, 
was  preparing  for  him  '*  better  things*'  dian  the  blandishments  of  the 
world,  even  "  things  which  accompany  salvation."  Not  long  after  his 
election  he  was  travelling  through  France,  in  order  to  visit  a  sick 
relation  at  Nice,  in  company  with  his  friend,  Isaac  Milner,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  a  person  somehat  older  and  more  serious  than  himself. 
In  the  course  of  their  journey  they  happened  to  converse  about  a 
clerg}'man  in  Yorkshire,  who,  having  l)een  impressed  with  evangelical 
views,  was  remarkably  devoted  to  his  i)arochial  duties. 

'  WiLBKRFOBCE.  '*  That  man  carries  things  a  gpreat  deal  too  far,  in 
My  opinion V 

*  Milker.  "  Do  you  tliink  so  ?  I  conceive  that  if  you  tried  him  by 
the  standard  presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  you  would  change 
that  opinion." 

'  WiLPERFOBCK.  "  Indeed,  Milner — well,  I  have  no  objection  to  try 
the  experiment.  I  will  read  the  New  Testament  with  you,  if  you 
like,  with  pleasure." 

*  Important,  indei^l,  were  the  rt»»*ult»  of  this  casual  and  unex{>ected 
conversation.  The  two  friends  reatl  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament 
together  as  they  iounieywl  on  towanls  Nice:  and  thi«  sinpfle  perusal  of 
the  records  of  uispimtion  wuk  so  blessed  to  Willierforce,  that  he 
became  a  new  man.* —  lb.  pp.  iOJ>-418. 

Mr.  Gumey's  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  indiN-ichials  among 
luB  own  people— the  Friends — will  be  traced  with  p^at  in- 
terest in  the  extensive  intercourse  which  the  controlling  plan 
of  Quakerism  occasions  between  its  members.      For  a  church 
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is  body  is  under  a  syBtem  of  inti.Tii:il 
;  and  besides  the  examples  here  \iM 
ad  euperviaioii  brings  forward  ^oiin; 
LBcipltDe  and  excom/municatioit. 
r  of  the  philanthropic  iForks  rif  llie 
ted  in  these  memoirs,  in  whidi  thu 
!  followed  for  many  years.  \}\'(t\\  .i 
iy,  which  has  much  occupied  jndjlic 
art«r  of  a  century,  without  ytt  pro- 
he  treatment  of  the  abori^nes  of  the 
lU-yin  Mr.  Gumey's  Journal,  sliowitig 
lad  formally  considered  Uie  cast',  and 
be  relief  of  the  sufferers.  This  «  as 
)n  of  Negro  emancipation,  and  the 
y  to  the  great  exertions  of  Sir  l-'owell 
philanthropy.  Individual  Friends, 
the  Backhouses,  obtained  the  tiiiaiii- 
meetings'  to  their  'missions'  to  tlie 
South  Seas.  A  similar  sanction  is 
the  philanthropic  visit  of  John  and 
ind  the  islands  of  the  Arch ipt.l ago. 
usly  devoted  her  life  to  the  canso  ul' 
t  with  tbe  warm  sympathy  of  Jier 
date,  the  17th  century,  Mary  Fisher 
a  bold  resolution  to  viat  the  Giiind 
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ening,  met  with  more  reluctant  assent,  which  accounts  for  some 
painml  passages  in  his  Journal.  Indeed,  the  controversial  'cha- 
racter of  some  of  his  labours  brings  under  review  a  deplorable 
schism,  which  long  divided  the  Friends,  but  which,  unlike  some 
other  religious  differences,  although  ending  in  some  secessions, 
has  left,  we  are  assured,  no  bitterness  behind. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Gumey  had  contemplated  a  visit  to  Ame- 
rica in  the  cause  of  the  Society.  So  early  as  1814,  a  minister  of 
the  Friends  from  the  United  States,  followed  by  a  colleague,  had 
been  formally  disavowed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting^ — the  one  for 
discrediting  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for 
promulgating  unitarian  doctrines.  Towards  1826  and  1828,  a 
separation  took  place  from  the  main  body  in  five  out  of  the  eight 
of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings,  under  the  influence  of  Elias 
Hicks.     They  had  been  led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  same  results. 

To  one  of  Joseph  John  Gumey 's  *  cast  of  mind,'  it  was  a  source 
of  unhappiness  without  compensation  to  be  engaged  in  contro- 
versy witn  any  member  of  his  Society.  The  elements  of  such 
controversy  had,  however,  long  existed  in  its  bosom — largely  in 
England, — more  extensively  in  America. 

*  There  were,*  says  Mr.  Braithwaite,  *  some  members  of  the  body 
who,  whilst  distinguished  for  their  warm  attachment  to  those  views  of 
the  spirituality  of  tlie  Gospel,  which  had  led  the  early  JViends  to  the 
disuse  of  all  outward  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
to  press  home  to  the  consciences  of  men  the  practical  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ujwn  the  heart ;  were  yet,  perhaps,  hardly  enough  alive  to 
the  importance  of  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  great  and  glorious 
truths  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  necessitv  and 
efficacy  of  his  atoning  sacrifice  upon  the  cross.  These  were  not  indeed 
disbelieved,  but  they  had  evidently  not  occupied  so  larg^  a  share  in 
their  meditations,  as  some  other  portions  of  divine  truth.  Others 
there  were  who,  though  brought  up  with  great  strictness  in  the  habits 
and  usages  of  the  society,  had  not  imbibed  in  their  earlier  years  an 
extended  knowknlge  of  scriptural  truth,  and  who,  after  leading  a  regular 
and  blameless  life  among  their  fellow-men,  had,  in  their  middle  or 
declining  age,  been,  for  the  first  time,  awakened  to  the  full  conviction 
that  their  ssilvation  wholly  depended  on  the  tree  and  unmerited  mercy 
of  God  in  (.'hrist  Jesus.  This  was  indeed  a  new  light  to  their  souls, 
and,  under  the  painful  consciousness  that  they  wt*re  tlark  before,  they 
were  too  ready,  i>erhaps,  to  reject  all  their  former.  i'xj>eriences ;  too 
ready  to  think  that  all  their  brethren  were  precisely  in  the  same  ct»n- 
dition  as  they  had  l>een  in  ;  too  reaily  to  make  this  one  precious 
doctrine  the  entire  sum  of  their  Christianity.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  l.*l 

A  grave  incident  in  the  annals  of  the  Society  brought  on  a 
serious  crisis.  In  1829,  a  solemn  declaration  of  its  principles  had 
been  made  in  expectation  of  staying  the  spread  of  differences 
already  broken  out  in  America.     Between  the  divergent  sections 
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t  to  steer  a  middle  course,  on  wliicli 
mmendable  fidelity.  After  statin;^ 
i  up  its  more  serious  conclusion. 
John  Giimcj's  findings  when,to'.v^irils 
1  labours  in  London,  the  confliti  nl' 
country  was  brouglit  to  a  crisis  in- 
'  in  the  bL'ginniug  of  the  year  IMf-l 
iL'heBter,  the  author  of  this  work,  \v:^i 
!eA  by  a  larj,"*  circle,  and  was  tlun  in 
linister.  He  had  been  brought  ii|i  in 
Quakei-ism,  and  had  early  iinbihi  il  !\, 
;  but  it  woi  not  until  towards  uii<li|liT 
ed  ui>on  his  mind.  "I  remcinlii.'[-,' 
is  Autobiograjihy,  "telling  my  frifinl 
■eai"*  bBforc  the  publication  of  Ihi; 
ied  in  our  race  from  opposite  puints, 

"  to  adopt  Joseph  John  Gunii\ 'h 
raentary  on  various  pass^es  in  iliu 
8,  of  North  America,  who  had  lirru 
intry;  and,  with  proof,  drawn  IVoni 
r'eraions  and  delusions,  are  mi\od  u|> 
pin  various  degrees,  on  our  well  kuuivii 
Gtospel  of  Christ.  Indeed,  it  is  lay 
ork,  professing  as  it  does  to  dLl'ind 
iabh'  tendency  to  i: 
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seized,  to  draw  up  a  dedaratiofn  of  *  his  feuth  in  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,  in  the  immediate  and  peroeptiUe  operation  of  the  Spirit,  the 
doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  justification  of  the  penitent,  and  in 
that  of  the  Trinity,' — all  of  which  he  avers  had  always  been  main- 
tained by  the  Society  of  Friends  (voL  ii.  p.  235).  His  visit  of 
three  years  to  the  United  Staites  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of 
healing  very  serious  differences  on  these  and  other  points  of 
doctrine  a^d  discipline.  He  enteml  on  it  most  deliberately, 
and  with  all  the  apprehensions  which  pertain  to  minds  of  extreme 
sensibility.  Indications  occur  to  this  effect  in  his  journal,  not  to 
be  read  without  the  greatest  pain.  The  brave  spirit,  urged  almost 
perhaps  beyond  its  strength  by  the  purest  motives,  to  buffet  with 
contrariety  of  opinions,  had  resolvea  to  appeal  in  person  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  in  the  hope  to  hrmg  back  those  he  held 
to  be  erring  to  the  common  fold.  A  degree  of  nervous  infirmity, 
seldom  experienced,  was  here  joined  to  an  indomitable  resolution 
to  act  up  to  his  sense  of  right,  and  was  near  overpowering  it  In 
the  distraction  of  mind,  not  unapt  to  be  occasioned  by  the  terrofs 
of  the  ocean,  added  to  the  sinking  of  heart  that  might  well 
attend  a  mission  to  charge  dangerous  error  upon  his  brethren,  a 
flitting  thought  of  despair  crossed  even  the  oenevolent  Joseph 
John  Gumey.  On  the  voyage  to  America  he  one  day  expresses 
himself  thus : — *  We  have  had  adverse  winds ;  dead  calm ;  fiiir 
wind  for  a  season,  and  now  somewhat  the  contrary  again.  How 
incontroUable  is  this  moving  power  by  any  human  being.  .... 
My  condition  is  one  of  much  lowness,  for  the  enemy  had  been 
beating  against  me  within,  with  many  a  stormy,  restless  wave ; 
80  that  the  9uggeM(m  a/roBe^  am  I  a  Jonah,  to  stay  the  vea^A 
on  its  course  f  This  temptation,  however,  left  me,  after  a  twry 
interesting  meeting  in  tluB  large  dark  hold  of  the  vessel,  wiA 
the  steerage  passengers  before  they  retired  to  rut/ 

He  discharged  his  mission,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
exemplarily  ;  what  he  effected,  even  on  minor  points,  will  be 
told  in  his  own  words : — 

'  I  think,'  he  says,  as  a  narrative  to  his  children,  *  my  visit  has  been 
the  means,  tlirough  mercy,  of  leading  manv,  esjiccially  of  the  young, 
to  clearer  views  of  the  religion  of  the  ifcw  Testament,  and  to  a 
firmer  and  more  intelligent  attachment  to  the  prindples  of  our  own 
society,  than  they  had  ever  felt  before.  So  far  from  having  at  all 
unsettled  their  Qnakensm,  my  ministry  has  been  the  means,  under  tlM 
divine  blessing,  of  inducing  manv  of  them,  especially  of  tlio  joaoff 
men,  to  renounce  the  habits  of  the  world,  antl^  as  a*  token  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  Saviour,  to  adopt  the  plain  dress  and  language,  whkli 
unquestionably  become  our  Christian  profession.* — lb.  p.  223. 

The  Society  in  America  solemnly  declared  their  approval  of 
His  course.     Nevertheless,  after  his  return,  warm  discussions  were 
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dtion  of  hie  religious  views.  In 
him  on  this  subject,  in  184o,  he 
bmit  his  writings  to  the  judgment 
I  of  the  Society.  He  piisHe<l  tlic 
snts  were  not  wanting  to  erabitlor 
■  whole  life  was  spent  in  effoits  to 
to  conciliate  them  by  earnest  ;ui(l 
aracter  of  the  man  was,  inJitJ, 
^arantee  of  the  innocence  of  tlie 
^volent  was  his  nature,  that  he  »as 
J  an  errijig  child;  and  his  uwn 
en  the  fault  of  such  an  one  >\as 
Bverest  punishment.  This  part  of 
t  forth  in  his  daughter's  '  Recul- 
3  Memoirs. 

pproaches  to  perfection  is  denion- 
-hought  is  here  curiously  analys.d, 
nu test  circumstances.  ItisanotluT 
in'tj  character  that  he  has  no  resjx.'it 
ve  his  sympathy  and  his  persoiiid 
of  good  breeding  made  liiin 
d,  and  acceptable  to  the  high >  si, 
lerosity  knew  no  bounds;  and  in 
upon  his  own  splendid  forttnic, 
so  rich  was  consistent   with    liis 
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*  The  fiinerai  itself,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  these  unusual 
preliminaries,  was  an  extraordinary  scene.  The  entire  city  suspended 
business,  in  order  to  witness  or  to  take  part  in  it.' — lb.  pp.  516-518. 

Mr.  Braithwaite's  volumes  are  ably  written,  and  they  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  a  branch  of  our  literature — the  hiog^raphiea 
of  the  Friends — on  which  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  productions  of  the  Bristish  press  in  the  last  two  centuries  set 
a  high  vtdue.  The  patriarchal  hospitality  of  the  Earlham  family ; 
the  affectionate  intercourse  of  its  eminent  members  with  each 
other;  the  unwearied  versatility  of  Joseph  John  Giimey's  philan- 
thropy, are  here  well  displayed  It  may  be  hoped  that  future 
editions  of  the  work  will  be  still  more  enriched  from  his  remain- 
ing journals  and  correspondence,  of  wliich  what  is  produced  gives 
large  promisa 


Art.  V. — Publications  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland.  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fiah  Books  of 
Lessons.     With  their  Sequels.     1852-3.     Dublin. 

2.  Books  and  Maps,    Explanatory  Circular.     London :  Privy  Council 

Office,  Downing-street. 

3.  The  Illustrated  London  Spelling  Book,     London  :  Cooke. 

4.  CasselVs  Illustrated  Spcllinf/  and  Beadiny  Book,     London. 

5.  The  Illustrated  London  Beading  Book,     London  :  Cooke. 
C>.  The  Illustrated  London  Instructor,     London :  Cooke. 

7.  The  Illustrated  London  Drawing  Book,     London  :  Cooke. 

8.  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,     By  Hugo  lleid.     London :  Cooke. 
0.  The  Illustrated  London  Astronomy,     l\y  J.  R.  Hind.     London : 

Cooke. 

10.  Elements  of  Experimental  and  Natural   Philosophy.     By  Jab« 

Hogg.     London:  Cooke. 

11.  Electric  Science ;  its  History,  Phenomena,  and  Applications,     Bj 

F.  C.  Bakewell.     London  :  Cooke. 

12.  Mechanics  and  Mechanism.     By  U.  S.  Bum.     London :  Cooke. 

13.  The  Illustrated  London  Geography,  By  Joseph  liuy.  London: 
Cooke. 

We  have  selected  the  two  packets,  of  which  the  above  are  the 
titles,  because  they  may  be  fairly  taken  as  representatives  of  the 
apjMiratus  fumislied  by  educational  protectionists  and  freetraden. 
If  it  were  required  that  the  merits  of  the  antagonist  systems 
uhould  be  decided  by  their  reapoctive  fruits,  we  might  safely 
imdeztake  to  secure  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  dogma  that  the 
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lanage  the  business  of  eilucati<iii 
control  of  government  tlmn  -isiili 
Br,  is  not  to  discuss  this  qnc-<lli.' 
^■ould  require  tlie  analysis  of  tlioNr 
ijust  seen  the  light,  and  thefjuai, 
of  government  to  undertake  tWr. 
and  then  again  the  expediency  cit 
3  its  rittht  is  not  admitted.  Wo 
iirpose  if,  by  comparing  the  hrKik- 
h  that  of  the  privat«  trader,  wo 
it  the  trade  of  tlie  bibliopole  is  not. 
lit  to  assume. 

d  that  a  government  which  h;is 
its  command,  and  is  able  to  ]niy 
in  the  work  of  providing  instriic- 
so  to  subsidize  the  paper  manu- 
linder,  should  furnish  eiemenlnry 
le  hearts  of  the  pupils  for  wlu'iii 
them  vociferous  for  more  book.s ; 
lus  teacher  of  half  his  toils  by  tiiu 
r  securing  attention  and  aidiii;f 
isist  those  of  riper  years  to  3U]iiili  - 
■  youth  by  new  and  more  tliiiLt 
d  been  previously  traced.  It  a 
nich  things  as  had  never  been  sti  ii 
execution   both  intellectual  ; 
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book,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  prize  has  been  seized,  a 
perfect  assurance  being  felt  that  the  contents  must  be  good  when 
the  cover  was  so  bright ;  and  we  have  thought  that  in  a  world 
where  first  impressions  have  so  lasting  an  influence,  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  Keep  the  fauct  in  mind  when  providing  books  which 
we  wish  our  little  ones  to  love  and  read.  The  government— at 
least,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland-— <lo 
not  seem  to  patronize  our  theory ;  or  it  may  be  that  they  have  a 
conscience  in  the  matter,  and  are  unwilling  to  excite  expectations 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  gratify :  for  in  their  interior 
these  books  are  as  unattractive  as  inferiority  of  paper,  coarse- 
ness of  type,  and  poverty  of  illustration,  can  very  well  make 
them.  The  illustrations  are  often  inapt,  and,  even  where  use> 
ful,  are  anything  but  attractive.  A  travestied  'Qod  save  the 
Queen'  is  adorned  with  a  medallion  by  no  means  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  loyalty  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  have 
happily,  since  the  appearance  of  this  'Sequel  No.  II.'  been 
furnished  with  the  means  of  correcting  theur  impressions  by  a 
sight  of  the  original  If  it  be  true  that  eight  shillings  must  be 
expended  on  these  miserable  productions  before  the  pupil  can 
become  master  of  his  reading  book,  there  will  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  refuting  the  statement  that  '  the  maximum  of  the 
funds  granted  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people  have,  in 
fact,  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  m  official  salaries  and 
extravagant  and  uncalled-for  expenses,  while  the  minimum  has 
been  doled  out  in  supplying  infinitesimal  portions  of  elementanr 
instruction,  at  a  price  far  exceeding  the  value  of  the  artidle 
produced.' 

We  do  not,  of  course,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  books  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  are  unfitted  to 
convey  to  the  learner  a  great  amount  of  valuable  informatioD, 
We  affirm  enough  when  we  sav  that,  considering  the  resources 
which  the  Conmiissioners  had  at  their  command,  their  books 
should  have  been  the  most  attractive  school  books  that  could 
be  produced,  and  that  their  solid  worth  should  have  corre- 
sponded with  the  exterior  ;  instead  of  which  they  have  no  claim 
to  take  rank  among  the  best  pnxluctions  of  their  clasa  The 
ordinary  subjects  treated  in  educational  books  are  set  forth  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  remarkable  or  striking,  and  not  always  free 
from  the  provincialisms  which  the  English  government,  when  it 
undertakes  the  duties  of  the  schoolmaster,  should  most  carefully 
avoid.  There  is,  however,  no  want  of  those  lessons  which  may 
be  expected  always  to  form  a  part  of  the  teachings  in  government 
schoob,  and  of  whose  tendency  to  inculcate  a  spirit  of  honest 
independence  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  by  the  following 
passage  firom  one  of  the  '  Books  of  Lessons' : — 
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se  who  govern  in  the  Queen's  iiiiii 
^t  is,  the  gentlemen  who  are  dii)> 
1  watch  over  the  concerns  of  t 
money  for  building  schools,  p;i\  i 
longing  to  them.  But  the  nuiul 
at  this  money  would  not  he  sufticii'i 
I  towards  it;  and  a  number  of  tin 
f  the  expenses  when  they  find  tliiil 
urhood.  So  you  gee,  that  thei'i'  : 
try  and  in  England  who  are  kind  ;i; 


'our  readers  will  setahighpricM.n 
(Those  direct  tendeocy  is  to  de.-^l  r<.>y 

and  to  cherish  that  servile  aw  uf 
eveloped  in  many  parts  of  Irelaml, 
y  of  the  organs  of  veneration  fur 
;entlemen  who  are  chosen  to  ovit- 
s,  en  passant,  a  somewhat  nu\cl 

and  knights  of  the  shire  in  the 

ig  severely  critical  on  the  continls 
cannot  peruse  them,  even  cursorily, 

to  say  the  least,  are  likely  to  ]iiii- 
Q  the  mind  of  a  child.  To  our 
ber  to  talk  to  his  pupils  about  tin: 

talk  to  them,  ivliicli  is  decj'" 
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*  The  news  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  and  of  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  filled  the  people  with  joy  and  wonder.  The  bells  were  nmg,  all 
the  shops  closed,  and  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  harbour  to 
see  Columbus  land.  The  sight  was,  indeed,  remarkable,  First  walked 
Columbus,  followed  by  some  of  hb  crew  carrying  beautiful  parrot?, 
cotton,  and  various  other  plants  and  animals  which  they  had  brought 
from  the  New  World.  Then  came  the  most  curious  sight  of  all — six 
natives  of  Cuba,  w^ho  were  painted  after  the  manner  of  their  country. 
The  streets  were  so  thronged  that  the  sailors  could  hardly  get  along, 
while  the  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome  were  so  loud  as  to  be  quite 
deafening.  Columbus,  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  walked  along 
in  silence.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  rejoicing,  he  could  not  but 
remember  the  time  when  he  first  arrived  at  this  very  town,  with  his 
little  son  upon  his  back,  and  had  been  obliged  to  beg  his  bread.* 

In  no  part  of  the  narrative  is  the  young  reader  told  the  name 
of  *  this  very  town'  from  which  Columbus  set  sail,  and  through 
which  he  is  described  as  walking  in  procession  with  the  natives  of 
Cuba  and  his  other  trophiea  It  would  have  been  well  to  name 
the  port  of  Polos  as  that  from  which  the  great  discoverer  set  sail, 
and  to  which  he  is  described  as  having  returned,  but  which  is  not 
once  mentioned  in  this  story ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  the  procession  of  which  the  six  natives 
of  Cuba  formed  a  part  took  place  in  Barcelona,  which  was  then 
the  residence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

There  is  a  difficulty  when  a  government  turns  author  in  giving 
a  faithful  description  of  any  other  people,  whether  it  be  favour- 
able or  otherwise,  as  the  relation  which  may  dispose  to  plain 
speaking  at  one  time  may  make  some  degree  of  reserve  desirable 
at  another.  In  a  Lesson  (XVII.)  on  Turkey,  in  the  Fourth  Book^ 
the  Irish  pupil  is  told  that  the  '  Turks  have,  at  Constantinople, 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  but  that  they  make  vciy 
little  use  of  it  in  the  way  of  commerce,  for  they  are  a  proud, 
indolent  people,  who  hate  trouble,  and  like  to  spend  their  days  in 
lounging  about,  smoking  long  piiies,  and  drinkmg  coffee.'  Is  it 
wise  thus  to  describe  the  ally  whose  battle  we  have  undertaken  to 
fight !  We  are  told  that  *  their  sovereign  is  called  a  Sultan  ^  which 
.is  the  Eastern  name  for  a  king,' — this  is  instructive  to  the  Irish 
reader,  as  well  as  to  others. 

We  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  these  productions,  or 
multiply  instances  of  their  imperfectness ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  their  character  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
expectation  of  any  improvement  in  school  literature  by  its  transfer 
into  the  hands  of  government 

Putting  this  homely-looking  package  aside,  we  turn  with  much 
pleasure  to  the  handsome  proauctions  of  the  free-trttde  press, 
which  are  very  inviting  to  the  eye,  and,  as  we  hope  to  convince 
our  readers,  quite  as  good  as  they  look. 
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lination  to  decide  the  rival  claii 
ling  Book'  and  the  'IllustL:ii 
ey  are  equal  in  size,  price,  :i 
tsting  wooiicuts,  thfc  production.-. 
.rkably  with  the  Dyches  and  t 
a  depicted  so  coarsely  the  doii 
iou.  Either  of  these  first-hou 
from  liis  A,  B,  C,  through  i 
admirably  intermixed  and  j> 
oseof  generating  a  taste  and  }■ 
ate  talent  It  would  perhaps 
iking  instance  of  the  prognss 
leficial  application,  than  we  olii,- 
ary  school  books  with  tho.-i'.' 
of  thiH  century. 

structor'  is  intended  to  occupj-  t 
er  days,  and  is  in  many  resijr 
boyhood  ;  and  being  a  two-shilli 
and  sixty-four  pages,  well  selii-i 
rs,  and  illustrated  with  numcii 
ealizes  tlie  intention  of  the  jn 
1  cheapest  of  its  class.  After  t 
la  of  KlocutioQ  and  Composiiii 
air,  there  is  a  rich  collectiuii 
a,  liistoric.i]  and  biogi-apliical 
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him  with  the  great  triumphs  of  mechanical  art  The  work 
does  not  profess  any  other  than  a  popular  character,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  principle  of  giving  only  practical  arrangements  and 
their  results.  It  may  be  as  well  to  allow  the  author,  Mr.  Koliert 
Scott  Burn,  to  explain  in  his  own  words  the  method  he  has 
followed : — 

^Supposing  a  pupil  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  ihe 
arrangement  by  whidi  the  rectiHneal  motion  of  a  steam-engine  piston- 
rod  was  changed  into  the  circular  one  of  the  fly-wheel,  we  proceed  to 
explain  in  the  first  instance  how  this  change  is  produced ;  but  we  pro- 
ceed a  step  further,  and  instead  of  giving  a  theoretical  exercise,  or 
entering  into  an  exposition  of  the  natm^  of  the  acting  force  at  vanous 
points  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank,  or  the  estimated  loss  entailed  by 
its  use,  we  suppose  the  pupil,  actuated  hy  a  still  greater  degree  of 
curiosity,  dcsin)us  of  going  deejKjr  into  the  details  of  this  movement. 
Thus  he  will  at  once  jierceive  from  our  explanation  how  pieces  of  thin 
iron  wire  may  produce  the  desired  movement,  but  this  would  not 
explain  the  method  by  which  mechanics  in  actual  practice  avail  them- 
selves of  the  principle.  We  consider  the  gratification  of  this  curioFity 
essential,  and  proceed,  therefore,  to  ex]>lain  how  a  crank  is  actually 
made,  what  is  its  form,  how  it  is  tixed  in  the  shaft,  what  constitutev  a 
connecting  rod,  how  it  is  constructed,  how  connected  with  the  crank, 
in  short,  the  arrangements  of  the  various  parts,  and  how  fitted  to- 
gether, as  exemplified  in  actual  working  machiner}'.' 

Dr.  Johnson  would  have  us  read  geometry  not  so  much  to 
make  us  mathematicians  as  reasonable  beings.  In  this  age  of 
appUed  sciences  there  is  a  greater  necessity  than  in  the  times  of 
the  great  moralist  for  some  acquaintance  'with  geometry,  not, 
indeed,  with  its  recondite  tniths,  but  with  its  more  prominent 
featurea  'There  is  no  royal  kmuI  to  mathematics.'  He  that 
would  learn  all  that  Euclid  had  to  teach  must  read  all  that  Euclid 
wrote,  and  follow  all  his  demonstrations.  Still  it  is  possible  to 
prepare  the  mind  to  understand  the  bases  of  popular  science,  of 
perspective,  of  architecture,  of  engineering,  ci\dl  and  militar}', 
and  geography  and  astronomy,  without  working  through  the 
whole  of  Euclid ;  and  for  the  general  reader  it  is  not  altogether 
true  in  reference  to  geometr}'  tliat 

*  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  considered  ver}-  desirable  that 
we  should  have  books  containing  only  as  much  of  geometry  aa 
forms  the  groundwork  of  physical  science  in  its  mure  popular 
forma.  Several  such  works  have  been  prei)arcd,  but  for  sice, 
price,  and  practical  valur,  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any- 
thing equal  to  *  The  Illustrated  London  Practical  G»»ometr>',  for 
the  use  of  Schools  and  Students,'  by  Mr.  Kt^bert  Scott  liurn. 
We  should  have  regarded  such  a  book  with  intense  delight  had 
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ts  of  our  school-boy  satchel.  ' 
ding  on  to  the  elements  of  artlii 
de  us  anxious  to  leave  the  sUw 
I  smooth,  pleanant,  and  rapid  ci  n 
KO  arches,  elliptical,  lancet,  cii-n 
y  the  time  he  reaches  the  clo^ 
lent  will  he  able  to  describf-. 
lich  this  practical  geometry  is  li' 
K)wers  of  the  young,  and  the  kn 
3  principles  of  form,  we  can  stn  •: 

of  adults  wlio  suffer  from  ])ni 
iducation,  and  who  are  not 
had  skilful  guidance.  To  ik 
■s,  such  terms  a,s  asymptote,  by 
inbus,  and  cycloiil,  serve  no  ipi 
:ise  of  defective  education,  and 

thought.  We  recommend  .■• 
;  these  difficulties  to  obtain 
try  the  eftect  of  devoting  i<- 
le  week  with  the  aid  of  a  dr^iv 
tratlel  mler,  two  or  three  pair 
ne  cartridge  paper  and  pencils, 
m,  even  without  any,  they  will 
:png  progress.  TLey  will  rap 
brmerly  encountered,  ajid,  ln> 
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owing  to  the  strong  impression  created  among  astronomers  by  tlie 
publication  of  Bode's  relation  of  distances,  that  a  plan  of  searching  out 
the  latent  body  was  devised  and  sj)eedily  put  in  execution.  This  so 
called  "  law  "  has  consequently  acquired  great  celebrity,  but  has  I'ailed 
particularly,  at  least,  in  the  ca^e  of  Neptune,  which  was  miknowu  to 
Bode.     In  its  most  simple  form  it  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

'  To  the  numbers  0,  3,  6,  12,  24,  48,  96,  102  (in  which  series,  it  will 
be  observed,  each  number  after  the  second  is  double  the  prcceiling  one) 
add  the  number  4  in  succession,  the  sums  will  represent,  approximately, 
the  rival  mean  distances  of  the  planets,  including  Uranus,  that  of  the 
earth  being  10 :  thus 

4,  nearly  the  distance  of  Mercury. 

7,  „  „  Venus. 

10,  which  is  „  The  Earth. 

16,  nearly  „  Mars. 
28 

52,  „  „  Jupiter. 

100,  „  „  Saturn. 

„       4  to  192         „  196,  „  „  Uranus. 

^  This  relation  indicates  a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  at  a 
mean  distance  from  the  sim  of  about  28 ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that 
Ceres,  the  first  of  the  new  planets  in  order  of  discovery,  was  found  to 
be  situated  almost  precisely  at  this  distance. 

*  The  subsequent  discovery  of  Pallas  and  Juno,  in  the  same  region, 
led  Dr.  Olbers  to  su8])ect  that  these  small  planets  are  in  fact  jiart  of  a 
much  larger  one,  which  moved  at  a  remoter  period  near  the  same  mean 
distance,  but  by  some  great  convulsion  had  been  shattered  in  frag- 
ments ;  this  idea  has  received  considerable  weight  from  the  more  recent 
discovery  of  so  many  small  bodies  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and 
the  mutual  intersection  of  their  orbits  in  about  180°  of  longitude,  or 
in  their  sign  Virgo,  which  has  induced  some  astronomers  to  think  that 
a  great  planet  may  have  met  with  some  fearful  catastrophe  in  that  [)art 
of  space. 

*  It  is  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  in  course  of  time  mathema- 
ticians may  arrive  at  some  direct  and  general  conclusion  deservuig  of 
confidence  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  past  condition  of  the  minor 
planets.* 

We  ought,  perhaps,  here  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Leverrier,  that  the  opiDiou  is  becoming  more  general  that  these 
anomalous  planets  do  not  owe  their  existence  to  the  cause  thus 
assigned,  but  were  regularly  formed  like  other  planets,  and 
follow  the  same  laws.  Tliere  will  probably  be  some  further  dis- 
coveries before  the  configuration  of  the  groups  can  be  ascertaine<l, 
and  the  controversy  resj)ecting  them  resolved  into  a  standard 
'astronomical  truth. 

For  the  use  of  intelligent  youths,  whether  at  school,  or  after 
they  have  left  it,  'The  Elements  of  ExtKrimental  and  National 
PhUosopby'  would  prove  invaluable,  fully  justifying  its  claim 
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introduction  to  the  study  of  tlio 
ime  is  a  literary  phenomenon,  iu 
ntance  with  the  history  of  IkhiU.^ 

mark  the  extraordinaiy  prnun-ss 
Liring  the  last  twenty  years ;  ami, 
1,  in  publishing  and  placing  tin  tn 
y.  Those  who  are  acquainted  widi 
raics'  are  aware  of  the  beautiful  inid 
the  physical  sciences  are  treatid  by 

to  be  their  historian.     That  wmk 

it  could  not  be  produced  on  diin.-i 
le  million ;  it  is  now  out  of  [nint, 
3(1,  .so  rapidly  ha.s  practical  scii uie 
,  that  it  would  be  a  record  <•(  tin- 
le  present.  By  the  pemiissiniL  nf 
iity  to  the  public  too  much  CMinint. 
nuthor  of  the  '  Elements,'  has  iiiiido 
irk,  and,  aided  by  other  kind  a>.-i>t- 
(Ours,  the  author  has  produced  a. 
fs, '  the  subjects  are  as  interestingly 
a  rouianco,'  and  we  must  in  ju>licc 
orthy  of  the  theme.  The  vuliinu; 
ges)  treats  with  admirable  clcarm.^s 
irincipies,  and  most  important  niA 
chanics,    pneumatics,    hydroKln I u.-^, 

caloric,  electricity,  voltaism.  :iiid 
»tions  are  well  illustrated  thiou^^di- 
11  d red  woodcuts. 

lade  it  his  study  to  assist  his  nadcr 
ith  the  great  discoveries  of  physical 
iplicatioiis,  and  especially 
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the  rich  coatenta  with  which  this  volume  is  filled,  and  from  which 
w^e  miss  none  of  the  facts  and  illustrations  which  it  should  pre- 
sent As  a  spedmen  we  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  conclusion, 
in  which  the  writer  says, — 

*  We  must  notice  another  triumph  achieved  by  a  mind  devoted  to 
scicntiHc  investigation,  and  that  is,  the  measurement  of  the  duration 
of  an  electrical  sparic,  and  of  the  rate  of  its  passage  along  a  wire,  by 
Professor  Wheatstone.  By  an  ingeniously  contrived  apparatus  be 
proved  that  the  duration  of  a  ftpark  never  exceeds  a  millionth  part  of 
a  second,  and  that  its  velocity  along  a  wire  is  288,000  miles  in  a  second. 
The  learned  Profeesor,  to  illustrate  that  by  this  transient  light  an 
object  in  rapid  motion  might  be  viewed  as  if  at  rest,  had  a  circubu*  disc 
divided  into  three  compartments,  on  which  he  painted  the  three  priuii- 
tive  colours,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  This  he  caused  to  revolve  with 
great  velocity  imtil  the  three  colours  appeared  nearly  whit(\  He  next 
darkened  the  room,  and  threw  the  light  of  an  electric  spark  on  the 
disc,  when  the  spectators  saw  the  colours  as  if  the  ilisc  were  at  i>erftet 
rest.  This  gave  an  idea  to  Mr.  Talbot  in  improving  the  vidue  of  the 
photographic  process.  He  produced  an  extremely  sensitive  prepared 
piece  of  paper,  and  in  January,  1851,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  placed 
it  in  a  camera  directed  to  a  printed  paper  fixed  on  a  wheel.  The  wheel 
was  turned  by  a  handle  imtil  the  greatest  velocity  was  attained  that 
could  be  given  to  it.  The  camera  was  then  opened,  and  a  powerful 
electric  battery  was  discharged  in  front  of  the  wheel,  illuminating]^  it 
with  a  sudden  ila^h  of  brilliant  light.  Tlie  |>aper  was  then  taken  out 
of  the  camera,  and  after  applying  the  developing  solution,  a  distinct 
image  of  the  printed  words  was  fbmid  l>eauiifully  impressed  on  the 
paper.  Thus,  then,  tlie  Lii»t  convidsive  strum  of  the  Flying  Childers 
at  a  winning  post  may  bo  caught  as  it  ti-uly  existed ;  or  an  express 
train,  moving  at  a  rate  beyond  muscular  powers  in  an  animal,  or  more 
siH^edy  than  the  wings  of  the  wind,  may  be  trausferrtHl  to  a  photogra- 
phic plate  as  if  it  were  at  rest ;  for  the  utmist  Kpeed  that  ean  l)e  given 
l)y  man  is  but  rest  in  comi»arison  to  the  fliglit  of  eleetrieity.' 

Well  does  the  writer  add,  '  What  after  this  is  the  most  brilliant 
concoption  of  the  human  mind  iu  the  region  of  the  imagination  i 
True  demonstrable  poetry  exists  in  the  world  of  science,' — and 
into  that  world  of  science  our  studious  youth  may  be  conducted  by 
an  intelligent  guide  if  they  will  idlow  the  writer  of  this  valuable 
book  to  take  them  by  the  hand. 

The  comparison  we  have  now  instituted  will,  perhaps,  l>e  con- 
sidered sutticient  to  justify  the  i)r>sition  which  was  laid  down  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article — that  iu  the  umtdr  of  school 
litemiaix  THE  free  traj>k  principle  works  better  than  that  of 
government  pn>tection.  It  is  not  only  an  injurj'  to  in«lejK?ndent 
traders,  but  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  public  to  employ  the 
funds  of  the  national  exchei|uer  either  for  making  or  publishing 
school  books.     We  make  uo  invidious  comixirisun  between  the 
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d  rapidly  under  review,and  t!i"  iii:i 
1  which  appear  in  the  acheduli-  ]» 
'Council  on  Education.  On  ii i. n-i 
rve  that  none  of  the  admirabh-  |juI 
.ppear  in  the  list  favoured  \\i[li  i 

of  Council,  while,  on  the  oth.T  Imi 
t3  per  cent,  is  allowed  in  favuiir  ••( 
ips,'  which  enjoy  the  sanction  uf  I ) 
le  free  trade  principle  in  achoiil  lit" 
iged,  and  an  evil  is  pei-petu;iiiil  i 
!  to  the  popular  ignorance  wlili.ii   i 

lias  iindLTtaken  to  remove. 


of  ForeiffJi  Liimh.  By  Mrs.  11: 
Illustrations.  Two  Volumes.  V<  ^i 
Son,  i  Co. 

)  be  extensively  read.  The  n^ini 
i.  The  unprecedented  populnii 
andered  it  familiar  to  all  chi-^- 
iturally  awakened  an  intense  lii  -ii 
respecting  the  autlior.  The  exivii' 
lave  commanded  universal  adniii  ai 
;u  of  the  rapidity  of  the  niiitin 
to  the  cottage,  from  the  Queen  b 
ic  a  cherished  treasure ;  ajid  tlu-  ■ 
making    uf    the 
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we  are  told,  'came  to  England  over  a  heaving  sea  of  rose-water; 
wherever  she  turned  she  beheld  pleasant  faces  ;  to  her  eye  the  air 
was  full  of  light  The  blackest  cloud  turned  towards  her  it« 
silver  edge.  The  verdure  wore  its  brightest  green,  the  sunshine 
kindled  with  its  richest  fires  at  her  approach.  If  such  were  the 
case — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  general  correctness 
of  the  picture — why  should  not  the  narrative  partake  of  a  more 
pleasing  and  joyous  hue  than  is  common  to  such  works  ?  To 
speak  of  her  returning  laudation  for  laudation  is  to  insinuate  a 
charge  for  which  no  valid  ground  is  furnished.  Surely  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  censorious  and  cvnical  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  to  induce  us  to  tolerate  one  signal  example  of  an  opposite 
character.  England  and  America  have  been  too  frequently 
caricatured  to  dispose  us  to  censure  an  honest  and  hearty  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  some  of  our  better  qualities.  It  is  easy  to  dilate  on 
the  dark  features  of  our  national  character  and  institutions.  This 
has  been  done  ad  nauseam;  and  now  that  an  opposite  example  has 
been  fiirnished,  we  are  not  disposed  ill-naturedly  to  complain,  or, 
with  an  affectation  of  ingenuousness,  to  plead  that  our  character 
has  been  drawn  too  brightly.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  unquestionably 
received  amongst  us  with  open  arms.  The  fact  was  alike  honor- 
able to  ourselves  and  to  her.  She  had  suddenly  risen  from 
obscurity  by  a  combination  of  brilliant  qualities,  honestly  devoted 
to  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  human  philanthropy.  Her 
reputation  was  of  the  very  best  kind.  There  was  nothing 
unreal,  much  less  pernicious  in  it  It  was  the  reputation  of 
great  talents,  earnestly  consecrated  to  virtue  and  humanity.  Had 
her  reception  been  other  than  it  was,  it  would  have  augured  in 
us  the  want  of  qualities  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  deem 
most  honorable  ;  and  had  Mra  Stowe's  record  of  her  visit  been 
other  than  joyous,  it  would  have  indicated  a  phlegmatic  and 
ungrateful  temperament,  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  attribute  to 
the  author  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  *  If  there  be  characters  and 
scenes/  says  the  author,  in  her  preface,  *  that  seem  drawn  with 
too  l)right  a  pencil,  the  rea<ler  will  consider  that,  after  all,  there 
are  many  worse  sins  than  a  disposition  to  think  and  speak  well  of 
one's  neighbours.  To  admire  and  to  love  may  now  and  then  be 
tolerated,  as  a  variety,  as  well  as  to  carp  and  criticize.  America 
and  England  have  heretofore  aboumled  towards  each  other  in 
illiberal  criticisms.  There  is  not  an  unfavourable  a.spect  of  things 
in  the  Old  World  which  has  not  become  perfectly  familiar  to  us  ; 
and  a  little  of  the  other  side  may  have  a  useful  influence.' 

With  this  sentence  we  are  content  to  leave  the  clai«  of  objec- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred.  The  work  consists  of  familiar 
letters,  written  during  her  residence  in  Europe  to  friends  and 
relations  in  America.     As  a  literary  composition  it  is,  therefore. 
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there  is  a  minuteness  of  periimi^i! 
which  might  have  been  advaiita- 
Stowe  will  do  well  to  retrench  tin  ■si.' 
IS  of  her  work,  and  this  mav  liu 
ts  general  character.  It  shoiiM  ho 
was  designed  for  America  ratliei- 
ta  readily  believe  what  the  auihur 
been  'far  more  at  ease  had  tiiuio 
tion  in  England.'  We  take  lu-r 
;  and  without  doubt  or  hesitancy 
een  more  gratified  ilian  in  tli>ii' 
judgments  we  dissent.  Her  irlii- 
•ny  cases,  of  the  complexion  of  ili'.^ 
a  geniaHty  and  warm-hearted  m.^s 
shrewd  sense  and  intelligent  nliiii'' 
lich  would  counterbalance  far  umr'; 
fallen  into.  It  was  natural  ilial 
;  with  most  kindly  and  sympathi -lie 
larity  of  her  work  insured  this,  ;uid 
lit  of  foily  to  regard  her  vokuin's 
nbiassed  observer.  They  mako  nu 
e  kind.  She  describes  what  sin; 
ss  she  received,  and  institutes  om- 

I  the  mother  country,  in  the  iiinst 
iV'e  take,  therefore,  her  volumes  Im- 
ook  to  other  writers  for  an  iiniwuial 
chard,ct«r  and  hahits. 

iderstood  through  the  mediuin  of 

II  freely  avail  ourselves.  Arvi\  iiij; 
!t  year,   b[ip  wai   fully  sensilili 
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heart'  She  foimd  a  cordial  reception  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Cropper, 
one  of  those  '  beautiful  little  spots  which  are  so  common  in 
England/  but  with  which  she  was  yet  unacquainted.  *  The  sofa 
and  easy  chair  wheeled  up  befc»*e  a  cheerful  coal  fire,  a  bright 
little  teakettle  steaming  in  front  of  the  grate,  a  table  with  a 
beautiful  vase  of  Bowers,  books,  and  writing  apparatus,  and  kind 
friends  with  words  fiill  of  affectionate  cheer^— all  these  made  me 
feel  at  home  in  a  moment' 

The  hospitality  of  England  is  famed  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  its  own  forms  and  modes  of  expression,  but  its  reality  is 
admitted  by  all  intelligent  fcM^eigners.  Our  manners  ore,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  cold  and  reserved  ;  but  nothing  of 
this  kind  was  visible  to  Mr&  Stowe,  whose  previous  reputation 
had  broken  down  the  usual  impediments  to  free  and  unrestrained 
intercourse.  *  A  circle  of  family  relatives,'  she  says,  *  could  not 
have  received  us  with  more  warmth  and  kindness.'  The  same  fact 
was  visible  wherever  she  went  Her  name  was  familiar  to  all, 
and  every  person,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  took  pleasure 
in  assuring  her  of  their  warm-hearted  and  grateful  admiration. 
From  Liverpool  she  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  she  had  an 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  that  country,  as  well  as  gazing  on  points  of  its  scenery,  to 
which,  in  our  apprehension,  t^re  is  no  supericnr.  She  visited,  of 
course,  Abbotsford — where  is  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  does 
not  ? — and  her  remarks  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  are  well  entitled  to  attention.  She  notes,  with 
some  surprise,  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  for  Walter  Scott 
^  Allusions,'  she  says,  '  to  Bannockbum  and  Drumclog  bring  down 
the  house,  but  enthusiasm  for  Scott  was  met  with  comparative 
silence/  This  fiwit,  if  such  it  be— of  which  we  have  our  doubts — 
is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  *  Scott  belonged  to  a 
past,  and  not  to  the  coming  aga  He  beautified  and  adorned  that 
whicli  is  N-axing  old  and  passing  away.  He  loved  and  worshipped 
in  his  very  soul  institutions  which  the. majority  of  the  common 
peoj>lft  have  felt  as  a  restraint  and  a  burden.'  This  characteristic 
of  his  poetry,  doubtless,  operates  to  some  extent;  but  Scott's- 
rej>utatiou  is  mainly  foundtxl  on  his  novels,  and  here,  as  we 
believe,  is  the  main  secret  of  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  noted  by 
our  author.  Mrs.  Stowe  associated  chiefly  with  the  religious 
public,  and  amongst  these  the  class  of  novels  has  till  recently 
been  ])rohibited.  The  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  mainly 
conduced  to  the  removal  of  this  feeling,  but  even  they  have  only 
gra(hially  made  their  way.  At  first,  they  encountered  strong 
opposition.  The  repugnance  founded  on  the  general  (qualities 
of  the  cla«s  operated  against  the  individual.  Nor  are  we 
surprised  at  thia      The   most  cui'sory  \'iew  of  oiur  literature 
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qualities  of  the  iwvel  were  uuiii 
ide  it  from  all  religious  circles,  ami 
that  he  proved  t«  the  world  i]i;it 
ith  extensive  popularity  withi.'ut 
usuesE  and  irreligiou  which  Hia- 
moveliats.  For  a  long  time,  tlni 
't  respecting  him,  and  even  vi  t, 
ially  read,  and  formal  paueg_\Lii.'.-i 
,tered,  rel^ous  men  hesitate,  i\  lifii 
lough  fcai^'ul  tliat  their  langiiam; 
than  they  design.  Most  of  us  imii 
'  Waverley  Novels,'  though  ir-.i-l, 
This  state  of  things  is  now  hapjiily 
dishonesty  which  ought  never  M 
cniples  which  induced  it  are  yt 
icasured  terms  in  which  they  :iio 

reported  of  Bums,  of  whom  ?urs. 
!  how  inseparahly  he  has  woviu 
oof  of  every  Scottish  associaticnu' 
le  wjitings  of  Burns  fully  explain 
am  without  feeliug  that  they  aru 
'  laden  with  some  of  the  noblt.-.-.t 

sympathizing  with  whatever  U 
i'  popularity  is  founded  on  ]iU 
litted  wherever  the  language  lie 
was  uational,  hia  feelings  genuiii<; 
onal  outbursts  of  strong,  indigii:int 

pity,  and  to  diminish  rejirobatlon 

irprised  at  the  glowing  tenus 
-i-itiuurf  »f  Sfott,  and  will  J,  ■ 
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characterized  the  Covenanters,  are  concealed  from  view  by  the 
grotesque  aspect  of  their  religious  forms,  or  their  narrow-minded 
and  fierce  sectarianism.  Scott  might,  and  ought  to,  have  known 
better.  Evidence  was  accessible,  which  would  have  wrought 
conrviction  had  not  his  prejudices  been  concerned.  It  is  to  his 
disgrace  that  his  sympathies  were  not  with  the  suffering  class, 
who,  in  their  day,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  their  enlight- 
enment, were  heroic  witnesses  for  that  truth  under  whose  shelter 
we  calmly  live.  But  our  readers  must  hear  what  Mrs.  Stowe 
alleges  on  this  point : — 

*  Scott  has  been  censured  as  being  wilfully  unjust  to  the  Covenanters 
and  Puritans.  I  think  he  meant  really  to  deal  fairly  by  them,  and 
that  what  he  called  fairness  might  seem  rank  injustice  to  those  brought 
up  to  venerate  them,  as  we  have  been.  I  suppose  that  in  *  Old  Mortality' 
it  was  Scott*8  honest  intention  to  balance  the  two  parties  about  fairly, 
by  putting  on  the  Covenant  side  his  good,  steady,  well-behaved  liero, 
Mr.  Morton,  who  is  just  as  much  of  a  Puritan  as  the  Puritans  would 
have  been  had  they  taken  Sir  Walter  Scott's  advice ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
very  nice,  sensible,  moral  man,  who  takes  the  Puritan  side  because  he 
thinks  it  the  right  side,  but  contemplates  all  the  devotional  enthusiasm 
and  religious  ecstasies  of  his  associates  from  a  merely  artistic  and 
pictorial  point  of  view.  The  trouble  was,  when  he  got  his  model 
Puritan  done,  nobody  ever  knew  what  he  was  meant  for ;  and  then  all 
the  young  ladies  voted  steady  Henry  Morton  a  bore,  and  went  to  falling 
in  love  with  his  Cavalier  rival.  Lord  Evandale,  and  people  talked  as  if 
it  was  a  preconcerted  arrangement  of  Scott,  to  surprise  the  female 
heart,  and  carry  it  over  to  the  royalist  side. 

'  The  fact  was,  in  describing  Evandale  he  made  a  living,  effective 
character,  because  he  was  describing  something  he  had  full  svmpathy 
with,  and  put  his  whole  life  into ;  but  Henry  Morton  is  a  laborious 
arrangement  of  starch  and  pasteboard  to  produce  one  of  those  supposi- 
titious, just-right  men,  who  are  alwavs  the  stupidest  of  mortals  after 
they  are  made.  As  to  why  Scott  did  not  describe  such  a  character  as 
the  martyr  Duke  of  Arg}'le,  or  Hamixlen,  or  Sir  Harry  Vane,  where 
higli  birth,  and  noble  breeding,  and  chivalrous  sentiment  were  all  united 
with  intense  devotional  fervour,  the  answer  is,  that  he  could  not  do  it ; 
he  had  not  that  in  him  wherewith  to  do  it ;  a  man  cannot  create  that 
of  which  he  has  not  first  had  the  elements  in  himself ;  and  devotional 
enthusiasm  is  a  thing  which  Scott  never  felt.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  143-145. 

As  a  companion  picture,  we  may  refer  to  our  author's  visit  to 
Stratford,  which  she  approached  with  the  reverence  of  intense 
admiration.  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Defoe,  are  mentioned  as 
the  three  writers  whose  works  should  be  specially  studied  by  all 
who  would  know  the  force  and  amplitude  of  our  vernacular  speech. 
They  are  radically  and  thoroughly  English.  *They  have  the 
solid  grain  of  the  English  oak.  not  veneered  by  learning  and  the 
classics;  not  inlaid  with  aral^esques  from  other  nations,  but 
developing  wholly  out  of  the  English  natioDality.'  Much  of  what 
we  have  written  respecting  the  feeling  of  the  religious  public 
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Shakespeare,  and  we  are  the  m"n> 
to  this  portion  of  Mrs.  Sti>\v.r> 
;  will  serve  to  induce  a  more  iU.>- 
lanhas  hitherto  been  prevaloiit, 
0  singular  that  of  audi  a  mim  lli.-.' 
relic !  Of  Martin  Lutlier,  tlioiiL,'li  li  ■ 
ings  remain!  Of  almost  any  cli-iin- 
lore  is  knoivn  than  of  Shak^*!"- n,! 
.scover,  an  authentic  relic  of  anjtliii!,' 
cry  few  anLfilotes  of  liis  sayiui.'-  n:- 
smoranda,  that  should  let  us  into  iJir 
Jy,  who  has  in  turns  person ati.' i  i  ;iU 
lis  dramatic  talent  has  become  an  iiii- 
tell  from  his  writings  what  Wii-.'  hi- 
han  we  can  discriminate  amou;,-  ili' 
le  native  notes  of  the  moi;kiiii,'-l>iv  1. 
ng  an  opinion  of  what  he  was  pi.;-iiu- 
t  delicate  nature  from  the  HlJgh'.L.-t 

(crvaded  the  world,of  ajoj-ous,  ro,  in,', 
cd  character,  would  seem,  from  in. my 
Mrrect.  The  giicties  anddissipali.  nn 
ifinud  to  his  very  earliest  days,  ami  I ) 
most  extraordinary  vitality,  bur>iLiiL,' 
d  vivacity  that  it  had  not  had  tiiiii-  t  i 
If-knowledgo  and  control.  By  iii:i;iy 
ic  character  he  sustained  in  tli"  l.i-t, 
licious,  common-sense  sort  of  a  umu; 
li  honsehoMcr.'— lb.  pp.  215,  21(1. 
lotQ  largely  from  this  part  of  lln^ 
elves  with  tlie  following  bemuit'iil 
anc<i  of  maternal  gentleness  aii'l 
irJof  Avon  ia  atrJkinglv  allmli.-d  ti>. 
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heart-knowkdge  of  pure  womanliood  could  have  come  otherwise  than 
by  the  impression  on  the  child's  soul  of  a  mother's  purity.  I  seem  to 
have  a  vision  of  one  of  those  women  whom  the  world  knows  not  of, 
silent,  deep-hearted,  loving,  whom  the  coarser  and  more  practically 
efficient  jostle  aside  and  underrate  for  their  want  of  interest  in  the 
noisy  chit-chat  and  commonplace  of  the  day;  but  who  yet  have  a 
sacred  power,  like  that  of  the  spirit  of  peace,  to  brood  witli  doveUke 
wings  over  the  childish  heart,  and  quicken  into  life  the  struggluig, 
slumbering  elements  of  a  sensitive  nature. 

*  I  cannot  but  think,  in  that  beautiful  scene  where  he  represents 
Desdcmona  as  amazed  and  struck  diunb  with  the  grossness  and 
brutality  of  the  chains  which  had  been  thrown  upon  her,  yet  so  digni- 
fied in  the  consciousness  of  her  own  purity,  so  magnammous  in  the 
power  of  disinterested,  forgiving  love,  that  he  was  portraying  no  ideal 
excellence,  but  only  reproducing,  under  fictitious  and  supposititious 
circumstances,  the  patience,  magnanimity,  and  enduring  love  which 
had  shone  upon  him  in  the  household  woi^  and  ways  of  his  mother. 

'  It  seemed  to  me  that  in  that  bare  and  lowly  chamber  I  saw  a  vision 
of  a  lovely  face  which  was  the  first  beauty  that  dawned  on  those 
childish  eyes,  and  heard  that  voice  whose  lullabv  tuned  his  ear  to  an 
exquisite  sense  of  cadence  and  rhythm.  I  fanciea  that,  while  she  thus 
serenely  shone  upon  him  like  a  benignant  star,  some  rigorous  grand- 
aunt  took  upon  her  the  practical  part  of  his  guidance,  chased  up  his 
wanderings  to  the  right  and  lefb,  scolded  him  for  wanting  to  look  out 
of  the  window  because  his  little  climbing  toes  left  their  mark  on  the 
neat  wall,  or  rigorously  arrested  him  when  his  curly  head  was  seeu 
bobbing  off  at  the  bottom  of  the  street,  following  a  bird,  or  a  dog,  or  a 
showman ;  intercepting  him  in  some  ha{)py  hour  when  he  was  aiming 
to  strike  off  on  his  own  account  to  an  adjoining  field  for  '*  winking 
Mary -buds ;"  made  long  sermons  to  him  on  the  wickedness  of  muddy- 
ing his  clothes  and  wetting  his  new  shoes  (if  he  had  any),  and  told 
him  that  something  dreadful  would  come  out  of  the  graveyard  and 
catch  him  if  he  wns  not  a  better  boy,  imagining  that  if  it  were  not 
for  her  bustling  activity,  Willie  would  go  straight  to  destruction.' — 
lb.  pp.  203,  204. 

Much  is  recorded  of  the  StaflFord  House  fiunily,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  Oiir  author's  reception  was  so  cordial  and'flat- 
tering»  the  attentions  she  received  were  so  delicate  and  well- 
timed,  and  the  personal  qualities  of  the  distinguished  circle  pave 
such  value  to  their  kindness,  that  Mrs.  Stowo  would  have  been 
more  than  human  had  she  not  keenly  felt  the  attention  sIiom-u 
her.  She  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  and  her  distinguished  relatives ;  and  the  tone  of 
her  remarks,  whilst  highly  laudatory,  never  awakens  the  suspicion 
of  unworthy  motives,  or  of  a  deficiency  of  self-respect.  There  is 
neither  inflation  nor  ser\ility  in  her  remarka  They  are  the 
cordial  response  of  a  grateful  and  intelligent  woman,  who  duly 
appreciated  what  was  due  to  herself,  and  rightfully  referred  to 
the  cause  with  which  she  was  identified  the  Sattering  reception 
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il  known  that  a  meeting;  toi>k 
Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  ladies  must 
anti-slavery  movements  of  our 
remarkable  fact,'and  our  author 
i ate  the  honor  of  it  to  herscH'. 
;he  most  public  expression  }Ki>- 
i  of  Eagland,  on  one  of  the  most 
that  of  individual  liberty  con- 
RefeiTing  to  this  meeting,  JIis. 

's  palaocs  has  this  day  opened  ii- 
f  wealth  and  of  art,  its  prestiije  fil* 
ive  been  consecrated  to  the  ackTlo\^- 
rm  wherein,  in  our  day,  it  is  most 
of  the  brotherhood  of  the  hum;in 
'  of  every  Immau  soul.  A  fair  and 
d,  in  the  most  public  manner,  an 
ieiitiments  of  that  most  ChnKti;iii 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  tadii-s  oi' 
ic  attestation  of  it  are  now  histofii/ 
iho  judgment  of  advancing  Chii-- 

f  knowing  the  impression  mado 
literary  celebrities.  She  lurt, 
iioas,  and  her  sketches  are  full 
ly  for  American  readers,  Inr 
is  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  no 
?ake  for  instance  the  followin-- 
a  she  breakfasted  at  Sir  Cliaiii-; 
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there  is  enough  of  the  poetic  fire  included  in  the  composition,  to  fuse 
all  these  multiplied  materials  together,  and  colour  the  historical 
crystallization  with  them. 

'Macaulay  is  about  fifty.  He  has  never  married;  yet  there  are 
unmistakeable  evidences  in  the  breathings  and  aspects  of  the  family 
circle  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  that  the  social  part  is  not  wanting 
in  his  conformation.  Some  very  charming  young  lady  relatives  seemed 
to  think  quite  as  much  of  their  gifted  uncle  as  you  might  have  done 
had  he  been  yours. 

'  Macaulay  is  celebrated  as  a  conversationalist ;  and,  like  Coleridge, 
Oarlyle,  and  almost  every  one  who  enjoys  this  reputation,  he  has  some- 
times been  accused  of  not  allowing  people  their  fair  share  in  conversa- 
tion. This  might  prove  an  objection,  possibly,  to  those  who 'wish  to 
talk  ;  but  as  I  greatly  prefer  to  hear,  it  would  prove  none  to  me.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  on  this  occasion  the  matter  was  quite  equitably 
managed.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  3. 

Milman,  who  was  present  on  the  same  occasion,  is  represented 
as  *  tall,  stooping,  with  a  keen  black  eye,  and  perfectly  white 
hair — a  singular  and  poetic  contrast'  Our  author  sat  between 
the  two,  and  tells  us  in  continuation  of  her  sketch, 

'  Somehow  or  other,  we  found  ourselves  next  talking  about  Sidney 
Smith  ;  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me,  recalling  the  evenings  when 
your  father  has  read  and  we  have  laughed  over  him,  to  hear  liim 
s]>oken  of  as  a  living  existence,  by  one  who  had  known  him.  Still,  I 
have  always  had  a  (quarrel  with  Sidney,  for  the  wicked  use  to  which 
ho  put  his  wit,  in  abusing  good  old  Dr.  Carey,  and  the  missionaries  in 
Inoia ;  nay,  in  some  places  he  even  stooped  to  be  spiteful  and  vulgar. 
I  could  not  help,  therefore,  saying,  when  Macaulay  observed  that  he 
had  the  most  agreeable  wit  of  any  literary  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
"  Well,  it  was  very  agreeable,  but  it  could  not  have  \>cen  very  agree- 
able to  the  people  who  came  under  the  edge  of  it,"  and  instanced  his 
treatment  of  Dr.  Carey.  Some  others  who  were  present,  seemed  to 
feel  warmly  on  this  subject,  too,  and  Macaulay  said, — 

*  "  Ah,  well,  Sidney  rejwnted  of  that  afterwards.*'  He  seemed  to 
cling  to  his  niemor}',  and  to  turn  from  every  fault  to  liis  joviality  as  a 
thinj^  he  could  not  enough  delight  to  remember. 

*  Truly,  wit,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  A  man  who 
has  the  faculty  of  raising  a  laugh  in  this  sad  earnest  world,  is  remem- 
bered with  indulgence  and  complacency  always.' — lb.  p.  6. 

Slight  sketches  arc  also  furni^ihed  of  the  historian  Hallam, 
Sir  11.  H.  InglLs,  Dr.  Lushington,  Lord  Campbell,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  Mr. 
Dickens,  and  others.  The  following  anecdote  has  more  than 
ordinary  interest  It  relates  to  an  occurrence  at  the  Mansion 
House,  and  confirms  the  impression  generally  made  on  all  candid 
readers  by  the  opinion  referred  ta 

*  A  very  dignitietl  gentleman,  drt^ssinl  in  black  velvet,  with  a  fino 
head,  made  his  way  thruugh  the  throng,  and  sat  down  by  me,  intro* 
ducing  himself  as  Lord  Chief  Baron  PoUock.  He  told  me  he  had  juft 
been  reading  the  legal  part  of  the  key  to  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/  and 
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n  of  Juilge  Ruffin,  in  the  case  nf 
ep impression  on  his  mind.  OI'llic 
;d  as  a  legal  and  literary  docunn'ut, 
ition;  said  that  nothing  had  cui- 
ential  nature  of  slavery.  "We  found 
;he  BBine  impression  on  the  niiiuls 
said  that  one  or  two  distiiiguisln  d 
n  in  similar  ti'rms.  The  talent  iunl 
high  spirit  and  scorn  of  dissiniii- 
itrong  interest  in  its  author.  1 1 
was  a  certain  severe  strength  :uid 
id  to  the  heroic.  One  or  two  s^iiil 
d  retired  from  the  practice  of  smli 
Wl. 

isive  intercourse  with  Americans 
the  early  deterioration  of  feni:ili> 
"uded,  even  on  a  casual  observf  r, 
eories.  Few  countries  are  rielu  r 
ounger  women,  but  their  bloom 
ilace,  at  a  much  earlier  period 
idications  of  physical  exhaiistiui]. 
rkfi  marvellous  changes  in  Ibis 
ly  sickness,  and  the  vivacity  ami 
o  the  tokens  of  premature  decay. 
is  frequently  asked,  and  many 
How  far  these  are  satisfacti>rj- 
thin^  at  least  is  certain.  Tliu 
e  existence  of  some  general  law, 
certain  in  its  operation  than  thu 
rs.  Stowe  frequently  expressc-i 
Ith  enjoyed  in  this  country,  and 
■nal  beauty  is  far  lotigf 
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refreshing  to  ooniemplato.  What  can  be  the  reason  P  Tell  us,  Muses 
and  Graces,  what  can  it  be  f  Is  it  the  conservative  power  of  sea  fogs 
and  ooal  smoke — ^the  same  cause  that  kee))s  the  turf  green,  and  makes 
the  holly  and  ivy  flourish  {^  How  comes  it  that  our  married  ladies 
dwindle,  fade,  and  grow  thin — ^that  their  noses  incline  to  shaqmess, 
Mid  their  elbows  to  angularity,  just  at  the  time  when  their  island 
sisters  round  out  into  a  comfortable  and  becoming  amplitude  and 
fxilnoss  ?  If  it  is  the  fog  and  the  sea-coal,  why,  then,  I  am  afraid  we 
never  shall  come  up  with  tkem.  But,  perhaps,  there  may  be  other 
causes  why  a  country  which  starts  some  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in 
the  world  produces  so  few  beautiful  women.  Have  not  our  close- 
heated  stove-rooms  something  to  do  with  it  2  Have  not  the  immense 
amount  of  hot  biscuits,  hot  com  cakes,  and  other  compounds  gut  up 
with  the  acrid  poison  of  saleratus,  something  to  do  with  it  P  Above 
all,  has  not  our  climate,  with  its  alternate  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  a 
tendency  to  induce  halnts  of  in-door  indolence  P  Climate,  certainly, 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it ;  ours  is  evidently  more  trying  and  more 
exhausting :  and  because  it  is  so,  we  should  not  pile  u|>on  its  back 
errors  of  dress  and  diet  which  are  avoided  by  our  neighbours.  Tlioy 
keep  their  beauty,  because  they  keep  their  nealtb.  It  has  been  as 
remarkable  as  anything  to  me,  since  I  have  been  here,  that  I  do  not 
constantly,  as  at  nome,  hear  one  and  another  spoken  of  as  in  miserable 
health,  as  very  delicate,  &c.  Health  seems  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exertion.  For  my  part,  I  must  say,  the  most  favourable  omen  that 
I  know  of  for  female  beauty  in  America  is,  the  multiplication  of  water* 
cure  establishments,  where  our  ladies,  if  ihey  get  nothing  cbe,  do  gain 
some  ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  fresh  air,  regular  exercise,  simple  diiet^ 
and  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  general.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  18-20. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mra  Stowo  is  the  daughter,  sister,  and 
wife  of  American  divines,  and  she  may  therefore  be  ^ely 
assumed  to  be  conversant  with  the  style  of  preaching  comuion 
throughout  the  States.  As  a  general  rule,  she  represents  it 
as  more  logical  and  argumentative  than  that  of  our  country*. 
It  takes  more  cognizance  of  the  intellect,  assumes  less,  and  seeks 
by  the  force  of  reascMiing  to  induce  conviction,  rather  than  by  the 
urgency  of  appeal,  to  give  practical  effect  to  admitted  trutha 
*  One  principal  difference  that  struck  me,'  she  says, '  was,  tlutt  the 
English  preaching  did  not  recognise  the  existence  of  auyelemeut 
of  inquiry  or  doubt  in  the  popmar  mind  ;  that  it  treated  certain 
truths  as  axioms,  which  only  needed  to  be  stated  to  be  believtHl ; 
whereas,  in  American  sermons  there  is  always  more  or  less  time 
employed  in  explaining,  proving,  and  answering  ol^ections  to 
the  truths  enforced.'  Mr.  Binney  is  represcnttxl  as  aa  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  feature  of  his 
public  exercises  more  extensively  prevalent  amongst  us,  Speak- 
mg  of  Mr.  Binney,  we  are  told, 

*He  is  one  of  the  strongest  men  among  tlie  CongTej^itiuna]i>t?s  and 
a  ver>'  {wpular  s|K'aker.  He  is  a  tall,  large  man,  with  a  fiiK*ly -built 
head,  high  forehead,  piercing,  dark  eye,  and  a  good  deal  of  force  and 
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its.  His  sermon  was  tlie  first  tli  I  I 
net!  to  recognise  tlic  exiat-cn;^  ol    i  \ 

ckmcnt  in  the  minds  of  hit>  bv  ii 
he  preat/hing  that  1  bad  been  iii  ili 
tciid  of  a  calm  etatLUiLnt  i>f  int     ii 
tatioiiE  founded  ujion  tht,m    In      i 
with   indmduid  case,  and  ans«         ^ 
h  as  might  an«e  m  different  ii      1 
■nk,  cannot   ixist  uule-'S   a,  mini 
e  of  his  people  ' — lb  p  30 
r  one  extiict  more,  and  am  n  , 
;,  in  which  honor  is  done  ti      ii 
iotic  exilfs  Mhom  oppression  1  i-. 

We  have  frequently  expu  I 
ir  of  Hun^irj      It  is  impo>   bl 

and   aoiiiewliat  sorrow-fnl   <   i  i 
ts  instantaneous  lighting  up  «l    ii 
s  fatherland  are  spoken  of,  witli 
d    in    his  lavor       Recei\ed    wiiii 

to  the  heart  ind  to  the  lioni  t 
jiiLshed  man  has  conducted  hini- 
r  sagacitj'.  Ordinary  men  -WLHtld 
s  flattering  reception  to  ini]VLn- 
t  Kossuth  wisely  retired  from  tlh' 
fid  confidence,  that  the  hettw-  ^lar 
rce  thraugh  the  dark  clouds  l>_v 
jbscured.  Yielding  to  a  nect-^^-ity 
3  landed  on  our  shores  the  viciiiii 
IB  the  Bwora  enemy  of  absolution, 
lore  sagaciously  planned  or  iii'H'.' 
it  over  which  he  presided. 
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which  is  now  raging,  as  that  which  will  probably  bring  the  groat 
principle  of  his  public  life  into  prominent  action.  We  can 
readily  imagine  with  what  intense  solicitude  he  listens  to  the 
reports  which  reach  us  from  the  seat  of  war;  and  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  he  is  not  yet  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
struggla  The  urgency  of  the  crisis  has  drawn  him  from  his 
retreat,  and  his  marvellous  oratory  has  again  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen.  From  his  views  some  will  dissent, 
but  the  point  of  difference  between  us  is  not  great  Vienna  is 
more  accessible  to  the  Czar  than  Constantinople,  and  we  may  yet 
live  to  see  the  German  Caesars  more  endangered  in  their  capital 
than  the  Sultan  has  ever  been.  But  we  must  not  forget  Mrs. 
Stowe.  The  theme  is  tempting,  but  we  recur  to  the  visit  of 
our  American  traveller  to  the  English  residence  of  the  Magyar 
chief.     She  says — 

*  We  found  him  in  an  obscure  lodging  on  the  outskirts  of  London. 
I  would  that  some  of  the  editors  in  America,  who  have  thrown  out 
insinuations  about  his  living  in  luxury,  could  have  seen  the  utter  bare- 
ness and  plainness  of  the  reception  room  which  had  nothing  iu  it 
beyond  the  simplest  necessaries.  Here  dwells  the  man  whose  greatest 
fault  is  an  undying  love  to  his  country.  We  all  know  that  if  Kossuth 
would  have  taken  wealth  and  a  secure  retreat,  with  a  life  of  case  for 
himself,  America  would  gladly  have  laid  all  these  at  his  feet.  But 
because  he  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  unmerite<l  dishonour  of  his 
country,  he  lives  a  life  of  obscurity,  poverty,  and  labour.  All  this  was 
written  in  his  i)ale,  worn  face,  and  sad,  thoughtful,  blue  eye.  But  to 
me  the  unselfish  j)atriot  is  more  venerable  for  his  poverty  aud  his 
misfortunes. 

'  Have  wc,  among  the  thousands  who  speak  loud  of  patriotism  in 
America,  many  men,  who,  were  she  enfeebled,  despised,  and  trampletl, 
would  forego  self,  and  sutler  as  long,  as  patiently  for  her  ?  It  is  even 
easier  to  die  for  a  good  cause,  in  some  hour  of  high  enthusiasm,  when 
all  that  is  noblest  in  us  can  be  roused  to  one  great  venture,  than  to 
live  for  it  amid  wearing  years  of  discouragement  and  hope  delayed. 

*  There  are  those  even  here  in  Kngland  who  delight  to  get  up 
slanders  against  Kossuth,  and  not  long  ago  some  most  unfounded 
charges  were  thrown  out  against  him  in  some  public  prints.  By  way 
of  eounteq)oise  an  enthut«iiiKtic  public  mi^eting  was  held,  in  which  he 
was  presented  with  a  splendid  net  of  Shaks))eaR'*s  works. 

i  *iie  entered  into  eonversiition  with  us  with  eheerfulness,  sj>oaking 

English  well,  though  with  the  i<lioms  of  foreign  languagt^j*.  Ho 
sei'mcil  cpiite  amused  at  the  s^>nsation  which  had  W^n  exeitttl  by  Mr. 

j  S.'s  eotton  sjH'eeli  in  Exeter  Hall.     C.  asked  him  if  he  had  still  hoiw'H 

for  his  eausi*  ?     He  answered,  "  I  hoix*  still  because  1  work  titill ;  my 

!  hojK'is  in  CJod,  not  in  Uian.** 

*  I  inquired  for  Madame  Kossuth,  and  he  answennl,  *'  I  have  not 
*                           vet  seen  her  to-<lav,"  a<Minir,  "  she  has  her  familv  affairs,  vou  know, 

madam;  we  are  poor  exiles  here;"  and  fearing  to  cause  end  larrMsnient, 
I  did  not  press  an  interview. 


hand  kindly,  and  said,  "God  liks, 

n  such  men  for  anything  the  wmlil 
icojili:  who  involve  m  theniseh'i>  ,-[i 
o  make  up  our  confidence  in  hiiniaii 
fidencc  in  them  seems  to  undcrniiLii' 
haksjMjare  says,  their  defection  ivlulM 
lb.  pr-  51,  52. 

to  Mrs.  S  to  we 's  continental  exciu'- 
aied  with  matterH  more  intciiM- 
Her  volumes  are  enriched  \\\i\\ 
11  he  perused  with  intense  dfli-lit 
rymeii.  AVe  part  from  them  willi 
■s[jerience,  we  were  sorry  to  airivi; 
at  she  had  gone  on  writing,  iuid 
[iiaiutance  with  her  at  the  earliest 

House  of  Lords,  in  the  casu  of 
mulled  the  copyright  of  Ml^^is. 
itiou  in  foolscap  8vo,  at  the  Idw 
e  competition  which  is  threatcinii. 
■st  in  their  editions,  we  stron-ly 
cncc  of  our  readers. 
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high,  of  an  ecclesiastic,  with  a  soft  and  somewhat  sickly  intel- 
lectual expression,  diligently  reading  a  book  wliich  he  liolds 
in  his  right  hand;  and  hard  by  is  a  mean-looking  house 
with  the  inscription: — ^Hsec  est  parva  domus,  magnus  (juft 
natus  Erasmus' — (this  is  the  small  house  in  which  the  ^reat 
Erasmus  was  bom).  This  bronze  statue  was  preceded  by 
one  of  stone,  and  that  by  a  wooden  image  erected  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  Erasmus:  the  stone  statue  was  substituted 
eight  years  later.  In  1592,  the  Spaniards  threw  it  in  the 
Meuse,  and  thirty  years  elapsed  before  its  place  was  occupied 
by  the  existing  monument,  which  is  reganled  as  the  chef-iVcenvre 
of  Henry  de  Keiser.  The  admirers  of  Erasmus  have  said  that, 
in  this  respect,  he  resembled  the  divinities  of  ancient  Rome,  who 
were  honoured  with  images  of  clay  before  golden  temphjs  were 
erected  to  them.  In  1 672,  this  famous  bronze  was  pulled  down 
by  the  insurgents,  who  looked  on  it  as  having  some  connexion 
with  popery,  and  who  had  well  nigh  destroyed  it.  The  magis- 
trates of  Basel  commissioned  a  merchant  of  their  citv,  at  the 
time  in  Rotterdam,  to  buy  the  statue ;  but  the  authorities  at 
Rotterdam  having  persuaded  the  people  that  Erasmus,  though  a 
cleric,  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  sayer  of  masses,  and  that  his 
statue  required  neither  adorations  nor  prayers,  it  was  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  sold,  but  replaced  upon  its  peilestal. 

Erasmus  was  the  sou  of  a  citizen  of  Tergou,  whose  namo  was 
Gerard,  llargarct,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician. 
His  parents  were  not  married — a  reproach  of  which  his  learned 
adversary  Julius  Scaliger  did  not  fail  to  make  a  vinilent  use  in  a 
literary  controversy,  while  the  bettor  sort  of  people  defi-nded 
Erasmus,  as  a  man  who  had  procured  for  himself  a  high  reputation, 
notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of  his  birth.  The  brothers  of 
Gerard,  who  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
enter  tho  church,  leaving  his  patriiiK^n y  to  them.  To  escajK*  from 
their  solicitations  he  went  to  Rome,  whore  he  was  eniployt-d  as 
a  copyist.  While  there,  his  relatives  informed  him  that  N!arg«iret 
was  dead.  I  lis  grief  for  his  suj>p<>sod  loss  induced  him  to  take 
orders,  but  on  rotuminL(  t(^  IIf»lland  he  found  Margaret  still 
aliva  As  a  jiriest,  ho  could  not  fultil  his  j»roniise  of  inarriago 
to  her;  she  would  not  inarr}*  any  other  man ;  and  ihey  did  not 
live  together. 

At  four  years  of  ai^'o  young  Gorard — who  aftenvards  atlopted 
the  ciu?tom  of  scholars  in  that  age  of  revived  ancii-nt  h-aniing  l)y 
traihslating  his  name  into  Latin  (Desiderius)  and  (Sreek  Kras- 
mus) — was  sent  to  sc1um»1,  and  while  yet  a  hoy.  his  j»lrasin;^'  voice 
secured  him  an  appointment  in  the  dioir  ef  Ttnclit  Cathetlral. 
At  nine  he  was  removed  to  the  sc'hool  ui  Heviius,  at  Inventor, 
where  one  of  his  school-fellows  was  Adrian,  wlu>  succoi*dcd  Loo  X. 
as  pope.    Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  his  retentive  uiemoiy 


Iier,  who  resiiie*!  for  his  sako  ;it 
(hen  he  was  thirteen.     His  i'uiliLr 

ler,  who  shared  with  him  a  small 
be  expenses  of  their  studies  sit  tlio 
scarcely  dead  when  their  relativis 
hem  of  their  little  property,  .ind 
icy  by  inducing  tho  young  oipliMii-i 
e  active  of  these   guardians  luul 

blithe  was  not  tinctured  witli  tliLi 
jutation  for  piety,  he  carried  n  iiur- 

Erasmus  wrote  him  one  dny  a 
icd  letter,  to  which  he  sulli  iily 
of  that  kind,  without  sending  ^ilso 

of  those  'servants  of  God'  who 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  when  tlioy 
the  list  of  some  monastic  order;  ami 
ruitshe  hadbrought  toSt  Fr;iiiL-i-;, 

Augustin,  St.  Bridget,  and  ciilur 
s.  As  soon  as  the  boys  were  lit  to 
earing,  as  he  said,  that  they  ini'4lit 
forldly,  sent  them  to  a  convoiit  in 
,  their  income  from  the  insliiutinu 
af  lively  character  and  precofi^  ms 
mis,  it  was  their  practice  grailuiilly 
lent  of  various  kinds  to  the  i: 
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was  Guardian,  He  began  to  speak  strongly  of  a  scheme  for  en- 
gaging them  in  the  church.  Erasmus  was  now  fifteen,  and  his 
brother  three  years  older.  The  elder  brother  was  feeble,  and  afraid 
of  Guardian,  and  seeing  himself  poor,  would  willingly  have  suflbred 
him  to  do  what  he  liked  with  him,  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  resist- 
ing him,  and  the  uncertainties  of  a  precarious  life.  Enismus,  who 
appears,  even  then,  to  have  felt  the  instinct  of  his  future,  spoke  of 
selling  the  little  land  that  remained  to  them,  making  up  a  small 
siun,  going  to  the  universities  to  complete  their  studies,  and  com- 
mitting themselves  thereafter  to  the  grace  of  God.  His  brother 
was  induced  to  consent,  on  condition  that  Erasmus  would  be  the 
spokesman.  Guardian  called  for  them  some  days  after  they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other.  Assuming  a  gentle  tone,  he 
spoke  largely  of  his  paternal  tenderness  towards  them,  his  zeal 
and  his  vigilance,  and  afterwards  congratulated  them  on  his 
having  found  a  place  for  them  in  another  convent  nearer  home. 
Erasmus  thanked  him,  but  told  him  that  his  brother  and  Iiimself 
were  both  too  young  to  take  so  grave  a  step — that  they  could  not 
become  monks  before  they  knew  what  was  meant  by  being  a 
monk — that  they  wished  to  consider  the  matter  more  maturely, 
after  devoting  some  years  to  the  study  of  letters— that  *8ome  time 
for  reflection  could  not  hurt  them.  Guardian  was  not  prepared 
for  a  refusal.  He  broke  forth  into  threats,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  off  his  handsL  He  Quarrelled  with  Erasmus,  resigned  liis 
guardianship,  saying,  that  they  had  not  a  florin  left,  and  that  they 
must  look  out  for  themselvea  The  youth  wept,  but  his  resolu- 
tion remained  unshaken.  The  threatenings  having  faiknl,  the 
guardian  changed  his  mode  of  attack.  He  intrusted  the  business 
to  his  brother,  a  man  of  polish,  and  of  persuasive  talent  He 
had  the  youths  into  his  garden,  treating  them  with  pleasant  con- 
versation and  >vine.  He  drew  so  attractive  a  ))icture  of  monastic 
life,  that  the  elder  youth  yielded.  Erasmus,  at  sixteen,  of 
delicate  constitution,  oppressed  with  ague,  solitary,  and  poor, 
what  must  become  of  him  ! 

He  was  beset  by  persons  of  all  qualities.  One  gave  him  a  lively 
description  of  monastic  tranquillity;  another  set  before  him  a 
tragical  representation  of  the  dangers  of  tho  world,  as  if  monks 
were  living  beyond  the  world;  thiH  man  terrified  him  by  reciting 
the  miseries  of  hell,  as  though  the  convents  never  Itnl  to  hell,  tluU 
other  quoted  miraculous  examples — such  as  a  man  being  devoured 
by  a  lion  as  he  turned  back  from  a  monastery ;  some  sfiake  of 
monks  who  had  been  honoureil  by  conversations  with  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  St  Catherine,  who  had  been  affianceil  to  him,  and  had 
enjoyed  long  interviews  with  him.  Erasmus  was  looked  on  as  a 
grand  prize,  whose  preoKUous  abilities  ])romisi^'d  a  monk  that 
would  do  honour  to  his  gown. 


uncertainties,  he  had  seen,  ii' 
e  of  the  companions  of  bis  tlii 
'  seeking  hia  fortune,  but  not  s 

the  love  of  repose,  a  taste  for  y' 
good  singing,  to  beconie  a  iiii> 
i — persuaded  Erasmus  to  follow 
lietude,  freedom,  harmony,  an-i 
lire  of  the  convent.     To  Er;i.-ii 

the  garden  of  the  Muses,  whcro 
Lild  be  indulged.     Ketumiug  tn 

him.      Again  Cantelius  pliod 

his  hesitation,  by  asking  him 
sought  relief  from  present  atla 
iteiuling  to  remain  there. 
n  literary  luxury  and  equality,  v,\ 
y  perform  noctunial  duties,  tlir- ' 
the  order.  He  spoke  of  reaumiii- 
ith  new  threats,  and  after  a  li 
to  bo  made  a  monk.  A  whok'  y 
But  by  slow  degrees,  he  Icar: 

body  could  conform  to  that  w;i> 
3ted  or  despised.  Instead  of  t 
,c  relish,  there  were  endless  cli;i 
■r  monks  were,  for  the  greater  |> 

ready  to  op]iose  any 
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the  evils  is  the  infamy  attached  to  an  apostate/  The  young 
monk  feared  shame  more  than  death  :  his  repugnance  was  con- 
quered, and  to  the  gown  he  now  added  the  friar's  cowl.  Regard- 
ing himself  as  a  prisoner,  he  sought  consolation  in  study ;  but  as 
letters  were  viewed  in  the  convent  with  suspicion,  he  was  forced 
to  study  secretly  in  the  religious  house  wher^  men  were  allowed 
to  be  drunk  in  public 

Erasmus  had  attained  his  twenty-third  year  when  the  Bishop 
of  Cambray  invited  him  to  come  and  live  with  him.  Having 
obtained  the  consent  of  his  bishop  in  ordinary,  of  the  particukur 
prior  of  the  convent,  and  of  the  general  prior  of  the  order,  he 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation ;  but  he  stayed  with  the  bishop  only 
a  short  tima  He  entered  the  famous  theolo^cal  College  of 
Montaigne  at  Paris,  whose  vtry  upaUsy  he  said,  were  th&ologicaL 
But  the  regimen  of  the  place  was  deadlv.  John  Standonn^,  the 
governor  at  the  time,  who  had  spent  his  vouth  in  poverty,  and 
was  as  hard  as  the  rocks  of  the  deeert,  fed  his  young  pupils  with 
fish  and  tainted  eggs,  never  allowing  them  meat,  making  them 
lie  on  wretched  beds  in  damp  chambers,  and  to  crown  all,  forcing 
them  to  wear  the  monk's  gown  and  eowL  Many  youths  con- 
temporary with  Erasmus,  became  mad,  blind,  or  leprous ;  some 
of  them  died  under  this  han^  treatment ;  and  Erasmus  himself 
was  so  ill,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  recovering  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  he  must  have  lost  his  life,  but  for  the 
protection  of  St  Genevieve  1 

The  love  of  letters  and  of  theology  had  drawn  Erasmus 
to  Paris  the  first  time,  but  the  college  diet  and  sickness  drove 
him  away.  He  soon  repaired  thither  again  to  complete  his 
studies,  but  was  driven  away  the  second  time  by  the  plague. 
He  seems  at  this  time  to  have  taken  private  pupils,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Montjoy,  a  young  English  nobleman,  who 
became  a  valuable  friend  to  him  in  after  Ufe.  Erasmus  had  to 
submit  to  vexing  humiliations  in  consequence  of  the  negligence 
or  injustice  of  those  on  whom  he  had  claims  for  the  means  of 
living.  While  rambling  Uirough  the  Netherlands,  he  was  invited 
to  visit  the  Marchioness  de  Yere,  whose  castle,  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  he  reached  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  danger. 
His  first  view  of  the  marchioness  enchanted  him,  and  from  the 
warm  comforts  of  her  hospitable  abode  he  wrote  of  her  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms  to  Lord  Montjoy.  WiUiin  a  year  ho 
altered  his  tona  8he  had  promised  him  a  pension,  but  be 
received  nothing.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Ensland,  where  he 
associated  with  the  leaders  of  the  classical  revivtu  in  London  and 
the  universities,  with  Colet  and  Linacre,  Grocyn  and  Latimer.  In 
returning  to  France  he  was  upset  in  a  boat,  and  all  his  gold  went  to 
the  bottom.    He  borrowed  some  money  to  take  him  from  Calais  to 
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k,  in  company  with  an  Engliiiliiiiaii, 
robbers  haJ  lingered  in  advauLC  ui 
ee  whether  he  miglit  be  a  -ovd 
ais  poverty  was  of  service  to  him, 
lat  he  was  poor,  did  not  think  it 
life  for  such  a  tride.  He  had  t:iki n 
im  by  letting  them  take  the  liitli; 
sive  losses  he  was  reduced  very  Imv. 
preceptor  to  the  son  of  the  mar 
;;  but  his  friend  had  claims  of  liiw 
rchionesa  were  going  to  ruin.  'I'lio 
jae,  relative — poverty  for  a  mnu  ut' 
,  buying  manuscripts,  having  sciibi.':j 
in  his  tastes,  burdened  by  the  Lust 
J  high  friendships,  his  domestics, 
s,  one  who  could  not  afford  tn  bu 
.ny  other  man  would  have  thoii'^lit 
J  Erasmus  was  poverty,  Yft,  iiis 
e  little  he  received  from  his  \'aii<.>u.s 
y,  and  France,  only  helped  liim  to 
d  to  less  than  half  by  the  oHici-rs 
liands  it  passed  before  it  reuclnd 

mus  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  a 
contemplating  all  his  life.  Hn 
ys  before  the  triumphal  enliy  ut 
of  Romagna.  In  the  midst  u(  a 
Is  'to  the  destroyer  of  tyrants,'  he 
of  that  booted  and  spurred  paiiae y, 
iupid  multitudes  his  feet  whiiiiini 
J,  brandishing  the  sword  like  tlni 
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and  the  ladies  of  the  high  house  of  Bologna  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  showered  their  devices  on  the  head  of  the  triumpher. 
The  street  was  hung  with  veils  sewed  together,  which  formed  aii 
immense  canopy  over  a  space  planted  with  green  trees,  and 
decorated  with  arms,  paintmgs,  devices,  suspended  from  all  the 
windows,  while  the  road  was  covered  with  carpets.  A  hundred 
young  nobles,  carrying  in  their  hands  *  golden  staves' — the  only 
kind  of  arms  suitable  to  the  vanquished — ^preceded  the  cortege  ; 
then  came  twenty-two  cardinals,  in  scarlet  robes,  having  their 
hats  laced  with  gold ;  then  the  condemned  who  were  favoured 
by  the  pope,  or  victims  of  the  tyrant  of  Bologna,  set  free,  and 
bearing  an  inscription  on  their  breasts ;  then,  behind  a  forest  of 
standards,  in  a  cloud  of  perfumes,  incense,  wlute  wax-tapers, 
hymns,  and  concerts,  two  canopies,  borne  on  men's  arms,— one 
of  white  silk,  broidered  with  gold,  for  the  holy  sacrament,  the 
other,  more  magnificent,  of  crimson  silk  and  gold  brocade,  for 
the  pontiff,  who  trod  beneath  his  feet  the  bouquets  of  roses  pre- 
sented by  the  young  girls  of  Bologna, — a  rare  present  for  the 
season ;  lastly,  came  the  orations,  the  only  thing  to  console  the 
little  for  not  having  the  triumphs  of  the  great,  and  the  pacific 
for  not  being  victorious.  There  were  four  ambassadors — of  France, 
Spain,  Venice,  and  Florence  ;  four — including  two  rectors  of  the 
university  and  two  senators,  besides  six  nobles  of  Bologna— in  all 
fourteen  ;  and,  in  returning,  when  twenty  of  the  principal  citizens 
had  presented  to  the  pope  the  keys  of  the  city,  some  pieces  of 
poetry  were  recited,  a  new  discourse  was  delivered,  and  a  psalm 
was  chanted  in  front  of  the  pontiff  by  the  Bishop  of  Bologna — 
enough,  as  M.  Nisard  slyly  remarks,  to  keep  Julius  II.  from 
believing  himself  a  God. 

After  i\\e  fetes  came  the  plague,  and  perhaps  because  of  the 
feasts ;  while  pope  Julius  II.  was  receiving  a  second  triumph  at 
Rome,  in  which,  said  the  good  Cliristians  of  the  period,  one  could 
see  at  one  glance  of  the  eye  the  church  militant  and  the  church 
triumphant,  the  plague  decimat^^d  the  crowd,  still  pale  and 
staggering  from  the  excess  of  the  previous  night  Erasmus  ran  a 
great  risk  on  this  occasion.  Though  he  had  laid  aside,  by 
permission  of  the  pope,  the  complete  dre5«  of  a  regular  m(»ik,  he 
retained  the  white  l)anil.  It  so  happened  that  the  surgeons  who 
had  the  civrc  of  the  infected  were  required  to  wear  a  piece  of 
white  linen  attached  to  shoulder,  that  j>efjple  might  avoid  coming 
in  contact  with  them.  Even  with  that  precaution,  tliey  were  in 
danger  of  ])eing  stoned  in  the  stre<»t«by  the  most  cowanlly  popu- 
lace in  all  Italy,  says  Erasmus,  who  iure  so  afraid  of  death,  that 
the  smell  of  incense  throws  them  into  a  fury,  because  it  is  their 
custom  to  bum  it  in  tlieir  funerals.  Erasmus  went  out  into  the 
streets  with  his  white  band,  little  dreaming  that  they  would 
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a  physician,  or  take  a  band  fm'  a 
lence  nearly  cost  him  his  liR-  <<il 

he  went  to  see  one  of  his  leinucil 
ie  house,  two  ill-looking  soldi<rH 
if  death,  and  drawing  their  swi'nU 
ing  by  told  the  wretches  that  tiny 

before  them  was  not  aphysiriMii 
t  appease  them ;  they  continmd  io 

Erasmus,  when  happily  the  uah' 
m  within,  received  poor  Erasmus 
id  upon  his  assailants.  The  sen  hl. I 
I  where  some  of  his  countryiii>ii 

gathered  round  him,  armed  "idi 
;  each  other  to  strike  by  cryini; — 
At  the  moment  a  priest  pa.-si'd 
J  the  crowd,  smiled  agreeably  ami 
i — '  They  are  asses.'  These '  ;i"(.  h' 
J  the  poor  foreigner  to  pieces,  it  lie 
a  neighbouring  house,  by  a  y<->iiii,^ 
ik.  Erasmus,  who  did  not  uiidcf- 
>le,  asked  this  young  gentlcm;ui  in 

is  your  band  that  enrages  tlnm, 
'  you  don't  remove  it.'  EraMJUis 
J  it  behind  his  dress.  Aftenvvml, 
dispensation,  confirmed  by  Lii>  X., 
tume  for  that  of  a  seculai-  en  le- 
ased hia  reputation,  but  not  his 
educationofthe  two  sons  of  Bill  ria. 
,  at  Venice,  Padua,  and  at  K'lnir, 
bo  mmo  and  several  cardiuaU    " " 
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An  offer  of  a  benefice  of  a  thousand  liA^reSy  and  still  lingered  at 
Louvain,  and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  while  occupied  as  a  teacher  among  the  bigoted  tiueclogaa-- 
ters,  as  he  called  them,  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  that  he  came 
into  correspondence  with  Luther.  Long  before,  he  had  written 
strongly  against  the  abuses  of  the  churcL  Hewasnowinthepleni* 
taide  of  his  literaiy  sovereign^ ;  the  three  grandest  monardis  of  the 
world — Francis  L,  Charles  V^  Henry  VTIL — contended  for  the 
honour  of  having  him  as  a  voluntary  subject     Popes  offered  him 

Eublic  hospitality  in  the  Eternal  City.     His  writiz^  poured  forth 
*om  the  presses  of  Qennany,  Italy,  and  England,    onmll  royalties^ 
as  well  as  provinces  and  cities  as  large  as  kingdoms,  begged  his 
acceptance  of  a  glorious  repose  among  tbem.     While  Europe  was 
wrapped  in  the  momentary  silence  that  preceded  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  war  of  civilization  between  her  three  great  kings, 
and  Ehrasmus  sat  upon  the  throne  of  letters,  the   silence  was 
broken   by  a  har^  voice  from  Wittembog.     Luther  hurled 
Erasmus  from  his  throne.     The  latter  had  £me  all  he  could,  as 
£ar  as  his  convictions  and  desires  went,  in  the  way  of  reforma- 
tion.    He  would  have  confined  the  dispute  to  scholars,  councils^ 
and  aimed  no  further  than  the  rectification  of  abu8e&     There 
needed  a  man  of  promptitude,  activity,  passion,  audacity,  deci- 
sion, energy,   who  could  look  into  principles,  and  who  could 
i^tate  the  people.     Though  Luther  and  Melancthoin  weie  most 
anxious  to  have  Erasmus  with  them,  and  though  the  monks 
classed  them  toeether,  even  hating  Erasmus  more  bitteriy  than 
they  hated  Luther,  there  was  always  a  wide  gulf  between  their 
temperaments,  their  habits,  their  principles,  and  their  objects. 
Luther  urged  Erasmus  to  more  decision ;  Erasmus  weached  to 
Luther  moderation,  compromise,  and  management    Luther  was 
concerned  for  the  salvation  of  men's  souls ;  Erasmus  for  dawical 
literature,  sacred  science,  and  the  unity  of  the  church.     The 
prudence  of  Erasmus  was  timid,  not  always  frank,  always  uncer- 
tain, sometimes  self-contradictory,  and  not  free  firom  the  chaige 
of  hypocrisy.     He   had  little  eeal  for  evangelical  truth.    He 
shrank  from  tumult  and  controversy.     He  had  no  mind  to  be 
a  martyr.    He  was  not  earnest  enough,  not  profound  enough  in  hia 
convictions,  not  free  enough  from  •  the  fasdnationB  of  the  world 
and  of  intellectual  ambition,  not  sufiiciently  independent  of  the 
personal  comforts  indispensable  to  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and 
feeble  health — in  one  word,  not  robuei  enough  in  mind,  heart,  or 
body,  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  would  not  follow'  in  the  suit  of  the 
Saxon  monk,  who,  in  literary   talent  and  reputation  was  so 
immeasurably,  and  so  consciously  l>eneath  him.     When  Leo  X. 
was  Bucceeiled  by  Adrian,  formerly  tlie  fellow  student  of  Etmoius^ 
the  new  jfope  pressed  his  qu<m<i<im  schoolfellaw  to  hasten  to  the 


jonent  of  Luther.  Erasmus  w.mlil 
3;round  of  bodily  suffering,  his  want 
of  neglect  on  the  part  ol  some  i\  lio 
Letters  and  the  Starof  Gennatiy.  lij;> 

he  must  bring  upon  himself  if  in,' 
He  gave  some  salutary  couns.l-;  tii 
on  the  whok',  a  wise  and  toli-nuit 
afraid  of  an  encounter  with  the 
3  of  Luther.  But  in  surveyin^^^  the 
diich constituted  his  own  aituot'i-u', 
k  a  lance  with  the  champion  of  the 
nkind  pointed  as  specially  his  rival 
d  l»y  Luther,  in  common  with  si.iik; 
hcism,  respecting  the 'Freedom  of 

much  merit,  but,  like  the  wriier, 
I  opposed  than  destroying  it  Men 
:ing  that  it  brought  little  glfn"  to 
e  papacy.  It  was  not  an  attn<;k  in 
tai  to  the  controversy.  He  neithf.r 
irward,  with  spirit 
from  him  in  his  letters,  which  r-how 
Inesa  he  went  down  into  the  arena : 
the  evening  of  life  in  the  garden  of 
d,  at  sixty,  among  gladiator:- 
the   lyre.       With   tliese  regrr 
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Others  said  loudly  that  it  was  too  bad  that  so  many  men  had 
perished  in  Germany  for  harbouring  the  heresies  of  Erasmus, 
while  the  author  of  these  heresies  still  lived.  Luther  wrote  a 
letter  to  Erasmus,  which  has  been  Tariously  regarded  by  men  of 
different  parties,  in  which  he  conjures  him  not  to  lend  his  power- 
ful aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  OospeL  It  certainly  breathes  a  spirit 
of  compassion  rather  than  of  dread  towards  the  veteran  writer. 
Erasmus  had  put  himself  in  a  false  position,  by  abandoning  his 
natural  calmness,  in  demanding  justice  against  Luther  at  the 
hands  of  his  protector,  Frederick,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ami  bv 
writing  to  Luther  himself  a  letter  full  of  studied  insults.  '  Look 
you,'  said  Luther  to  Melancthon,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  *  at  your 
Erasmus,  and  his  vaunted  moderation  ;  he  is  a  serpent'  Luther 
was  now  the  master  of  the  field,  and  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  philosophy  of  Erasmus,  practically  he  was  beaten  by  the 
Saxon  monk.  Erasmus  leaned  to  the  ancient  and  long-estab- 
lished faith  of  Catholicism ;  and  since  he  must  needs  die  under 
one  of  the  two  standards,  Catholicism  or  protestantism,  he  pre- 
ferred the  former,  in  his  outward  profession.  In  reviewing  the 
controversy  between  these  illustrious  men,  Mr.  Butler  says,  with 
admirable  candour — 

*  Unfortunately  for  Erasmus,  neither  the  works  we  have  mentioneil, 
nor  the  hatred  of  him,  which  the  Lutherans  expressed  on  every  occasion, 
could  moderate  the  bitter  animosity  with  which  he  was  pursued  by 
mani/  members  of  his  own  communion.  To  present  even  a  short  view  of 
the  controversies  to  which  their  abuse  of  him  gave  rise,  and  of  Erasmus** 
answers  to  them,  would  require  a  work  much  larger  than  the  whole 
of  the  present  volume,  and  would  contain  few  interesting  particulars. 
That  Erasmus  had,  in  some  measure,  provoked  these  insults  and 
attacks,  by  his  offensive  satires  and  ironies,  cannot  he  denied.  But 
his  services  to  religion  and  literature  should  not  have  been  forgotten. 
A  person  who  courted  the  favours  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Bolin^hruke, 
took  occasion  to  mention  before  him  some  failings  of  the  Duko  of 
!MarllH)rongh,  his  lordship's  opponent.  "  Sir,"  exclaimed  Lord  Idling- 
broke,  *^  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  so  great  a  man  that  I  have  for* 
gotten  all  his  faults."  Add  to  this, — that  Erasmus  re}H*atedly  and 
explicitly  clisclaiined  in  his  works  every  opinion  that  was  contrary  to 
tlic  faith  or  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  and  that  he  could  enume- 
rate ainonj^  his  defenders  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  children.* 
— (Lif(<  of  Erasmus,  pp.  193,  104.) 

Tho  visits  of  Erasmus  to  England  are  but  imperfectly  reported 
by  51.  Nisard,  tho  late.*?t  writer  on  Erasmus  with  whom  wo  have 
C4)nie  into  c^^mtact,  and  of  whose  interesting  sketch  we  frt*ely 
avail  ourselves.  The  fullest  account  of  them  are  eiven  by  Knight, 
in  his  *  Life  of  Erasmus/  and  his  *  Life  of  Dean  CoTet'  Mr.  Butler 
traces  five  distinct  visits  in  1497, — at  the  age  of  thirty  ; — in  lo(M> ; 
— in  1510;   and  in  1517.     After  much  wandering,  and  many 


permcmeiit  abode,  lie  fixed  hi  tl 
eful  and  well  goverDect  city,  uin'i 
e  men,  and  where  he  lived  triuii|U 
f  Froben,  the  great  printer,  wkli 
iftster  of  the  literary  movemetns  i 
1  him  a  house  and  a  salary.  II 
;  Frobeu's  friend  rather  than  li 
louse  whore,  with  the  exceptiiiii  i 
Meiiced,  but  which  his  bad  lii.:i!t 
friendship  of  Froben'a  family,  :n\ 
,  iu  his  episties,  he  calls  Hercul-ui 
,  garden  of  some  size,  with  a.  -iji:i 
which  he  repaired  on  fine  ^liiy 
aiishvte  some  pages  of  Basil,  it  i 

iced  at  Basel  was  the  sudden  iliat 
for  the  geutlouess  of  his  coinxi ■-: 
he  had  rendered  to  liberal  stuili" 
the  purity  of  his  manners,  foe  tl 
nducted  his  business,  and  for  h 
was  a  man  without  bitterness  ortui 
iithev  than  affront  people  by  cln-i^l 
He  could  neither  renienibi-r  tl 
le  smallest  services.  Gentle,  ati'ilil 
he  heail  of  a  house  and  the  liitln 
r.I. 
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touching — a  rare  example  of  esteem  and  iiiendship  reciprocated 
between  an  author  and  his  bookseller. 

The  Reformation  had  so  far  prevailed  at  !Ku9el  as  to  be  pub- 
licly acknowledg<ed.  Erasmus  was  regarded  with  an  evil  eya 
No  one  dare  imdertake  anything  against  a  man  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  iaith ;  but  they  murmured  against 
nim  in  their  secret  meetings,  and  already  the  most  ardent  asked 
if  there  was  no  other  neutral  town  where  he  could  conceal  his 
equivocal  impartiality.  Elsewhere  his  Catholic  iriends  com- 
plained of  his  remaining  in  a  town  infected  with  heresy ;  and 
though  he  took  infinite  pains  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious, 
though  he  had  been  seen  in  less  than  twelve  days  to  read  the  first 
part  of  a  treatise  by  Luther  not  yet  published,  to  write  a  diatribe 
in  reply,  set  it  up,  revise  it,  and  print  it,  that  the  answer  might 
appear  at  the  samd  time  as  the  attack,  so  that  Luther's  friends 
might  not  triumph  in  the  interval  between  two  fairs — the  season 
for  publication — ^for  want  of  an  antagonist, — ^his  enemies  gave  it 
out  that  he  was  playing  a  double  game,  that  he  disavowed  at 
Basel  in  his  secret  intrigues  with  the  professoiiB  the  doctrines  of 
his  replies  to  Luther.  (Ecolampadius,  who  had  long  lived  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  Erasmus,  complained  of  incivilities, 
which  Erasmus  tried  to  explain  away  by  puerile  excuses.  The 
Protestant  was  backed  by  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Erasmus  foresaw  a  coming  storm,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he 
yielded  to  it,  and  became  again  a  wanderer.  Before  his  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  the  revolution  broke  out  at  Basel  The 
Catholic  and  notestant  parties  were  only  prevented  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate  from  fighting  in  the  public  square.  The 
chiuxjhes  were  spoiled.  The  ornaments  of  wood  were  burned, 
those  of  stone  or  metal  broken  to  piecea  Erasmus,  referring  to 
this  destruction  of  images,  said, — 'All  this  happened  in  the 
midst  of  such  laughter  as  to  a.stonish  me  that  the  saints  jeorked 
no  miracle,  they  who  had  formerly  performed  such  great  ones  for 
trifling  oflfences,'  —  which  M.  Nisard,  evidently  joining  in  the 
seutiment,  marks  as  bearing  a  double  sense — like  most  of  the 
sentences  of  this  sagacious  sceptic — capable  of  being,  at  once,  the 
ironical  reflection  of  an  enemy  of  the  saints,  and  the  pious  cry  of 
astonishment  from  an  adorer  of  imagea  The  man  was  soon 
abolished  at  Basel,  and  in  all  the  canton,  and  ^iMS  ime  fiov- 
bidden  to  celebrate  it  privately  in  their  houseSb 
alarmed.  He  secretly  applied  to  King  Fandil^^ 
duct  through  his  dominions  and  th  m  of  tihw^ 
same  time  he  sent  away  his  money,  ™V^!^Mf 
bles,  which  he  owed  to  the  munifi  m  ff^M^ 
Soon  after  he  openly  loaded  1  • 
baggage.     He  was  on  the  p< 


aets,  which  detained  him  at  Ba^i'!. 
f  a  departure  prepared  in  secn'l,  nt 
3  reason  to  complain.  The  irpurt, 
txpressed  some  vexation.     Er.T-nins 

Bee  him.  He  came.  They  di-;- 
wod  Erasmus  to  differ  from  him  "ii 
im  protection  in  the  name  ol'  lliu 
to  persuade  him,  Ijy  a  thousand 
vway.  'But  all  my  goods  aro  ;ii. 
promise  me  to  rotm^n.*  'I  hliall 
yiirg,  to  go  aftern-arda  where  (lod 
d  each  other's  hands,  and  pari*  d. 

Erasmus  freighted  a  Largo,  and 
D.     Was  heto  leave Baselstenlllnly, 

would  bo  nobler,  the  former  salir. 

nobler  cotn^se,  but  he  had  Siunr- 
-  idea  of  displeasin"  him  by  sugf;.  Kt- 
a  clandestine  flight  and  an  mjch 
:he  quay  at  Basel  two  wharvis  at 
cither  up  or  down  the  Rhino,  one 
at  frequented  part  of  the  toivn,  tlio 
s  Church,  the  little  wharf  usi'd  by 

craft.  It  was  at  this  latter  \i'>v.\\ 
ounselied  him  to  embark.  All  «;ls 
;  there  wanted  only  tin-  ]>  i 
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nor  ^  ill  as  to  violate  in  his  person  the  laws  of  hospitality.  On 
boarding  the  little  vessel  he  composed  a  quatrain,  in  Latin,  bear- 
ing this  sense  : — 

*  Farewell  Basel !  of  all  cities 
The  one  that  has  offered  me,  for  many  years,  the  sweetest  hospitality: 
From  this  barque  which  bears  me  away,  I  wish  thee  all  blessings;  and 

above  all, 
May  est  thou  never  have  a  guest  more  troublesome  than  Erasmus.* 

He  was  received  by  the  magistrates  of  Fribm-g  with  great 
honour.  In  the  name  of  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand  tliey  offered 
him  a  house,  in  which  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn. 
At  first,  the  climate  pleased  him,  and  seemed  milder  than  that 
of  Basel  It  was  the  relief  of  his  mind,  escaped  from  the 
disturbances  of  Basel,  and  relieved  by  the  journey  from  his 
incessant  labours.  In  a  few  months,  all  was  changed  ;  the  air 
became  harsh.  With  the  labours,  resumed  more  actively  than 
ever,  came  back  the  languor,  depression,  swooning,  and  all  the 
inconveniences  which  becloud  the  fairest  sky.  Health  was 
merely  the  cessation  of  sharp  sufferings,  a  little  sleep  after  a 
painful  operation.  These  were  his  best  days.  In  these  rare 
and  short  intervals  he  began,  revised,  or  completed  works,  for 
which  the  health  of  two  strong  men  would  now  scarcely  suffice ; 
besides  endless  letters  on  points  of  doctrine  and  other  subjects, 
which  made  him  relapse  from  his  painless  languor  into  now  crises 
of  suffering.  He  knew  this,  he  spoke  of  it,  he  complained  of 
it  to  his  friends,  and  yet  he  spared  not  a  phrase.  So  large  the 
sacrifice  he  made  to  literary  fame !      Every  week  his  enemies 

f[ive  it  out  that  he  was  dead  ;  according  to  some,  by  a  fall  from 
is  horse,  which  broke  his  skull ;  according  to  others,  by  an  incur- 
able malady.  The  more  urgent  spoke  of  him  a^  already  buried, 
specifying  the  place,  the  month,  the  hour — swearing  that  they 
had  been  present  at  his  burial,  and  had  trodden  on  his  grava 
He  knew  of  these  reports,  and  he  wearied  the  presses  of  Basel 
and  Friburg  ;  he  seemed  to  multiply  his  life  to  make  men  more 
impatiently  desire  his  death. 

Fartly  to  maintain  his  independenc<%  and  partly  to  escape  the 
insalubrity  of  the  broken-do>\'n  palace  in  which  Fenlinand  had 
harboured  him,  he  purchased  a  house,  and  made  alt«.*rations  in  it, 
as  if  for  a  long  residence.  In  a  letter  to  John  Rinckius,  he  said  : 
*  If  you  wore  told  that  Erasmus,  the  septuagenarian,  had  takc^n 
to  himself  a  wife,  would  you  not  make  three  or  four  signs  of  the 
cross  ?  Yes,  Rinckins,  and  n<jt  without  goo<l  reasoiL  Well !  I 
have  done  a  thing  not  h.-ss  ditHcult,  nor  less  tiresome,  nor  less 
incompatible  with  my  character  and  my  tastes.  I  have  bought 
a  house,  of  handsome  appearance,  luid  at  a  reasonable  jirice^ 
Who  will  despair  of  seeing  the  rivers  flow  back  towards  tlieir 


Erasmus,  the  man  whohasalu;i_\> 
jrythiiig,  become  a  dealer  ui  l;nv, 
a  builder,  having  no  more  de^iliiii,' 
penters,  locksmiths,  masons,  niul 
iful  house  'he  had  not  even  a  in'st. 
.  his  little  body.'  Ho  had  hasiily 
iney  and  a  planked  floor,  but  the 
unfit  to  live  in.  We  thus  sec-  liiui 
*hich  he  could  not  remain  witiioiit 
rince,  but  in  ruins  and  insalubi  ii  ms 
suallyare;  the  other  uufinishuil, 
'ith  safety.  And  already  he  wa.s 
uried  him  off.  While  hisexpcu-cs 
hort  His  two  English  peusiuiis 
16  deductions  made  by  the  bank^'is, 
3times  appropriated  by  gentlemen 
pension  he  was  robbed  by  an  ojil 
ed  everything,  to  whom  he  wuiild 
1  Charles  V.  he  never  received  a 
asked,  '  come  back  to  evangelii;il 
moment  for  making  him  olii  rs. 
jy  the  heavy  verbosity  of  tlnir 
;  charmed  with  the  relief  of  the- 
d  attractive  discourse  1  So  luiuij 
3,  would  be  dehj^htod  to  iiiaki.'  hm' 
d  not  temnt  Erasmus. 
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and  I  am  afl&ighted  at  the  prospect  of  mounting  the  back  of  an 
ass ;  this  thin,  transparent  body,  can  no  longer  breathe  but  in  a 
heated  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  a  man  afflicted  with  so  many  evils 
whom  you  wish  to  aspire  after  commissions  or  cardinals  hats  T 
M.  Nisard  says  these  refusals  were  sincera  His  conscience,  his 
tastes,  the  repose  of  his  last  days,  all  forbade  such  late  ambition. 
What  a  lie  to  his  whole  life  wotdd  he  not  havo  given  if  he  who 
had  boasted  of  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  church,  indirectly 
attacking  the  wealth  of  the  prelates  and  the  luxury  of  their 
manners,  if  he  had  been  seen  wrapped  in  the  Roman  purple ! 
What  a  figure  he  would  have  cut — a  bn>ken*down  old  man 
planted  on  a  mule  between  two  footmen,  or  carried,  like  a 
woman,  in  a  litter,  in  processions  of  tall  cardmals,  managing 
their  fiery  steeds  like  the  emperor's  pages  I  And  as  for  money, 
while  he  had  enough  to  pay  his  servants,  to  warm  his  chamber 
without  a  stove,  to  £ink  occasionally  his  spoonful  of  old  Burgundy 
wine  mixed  with  liquorioe  juioe,  to  send  for  the  best  physician  in 
the  place,  to  renew  his  gown  and  his  fur-lining,  and  to  entertain 
some  messengers  on  the  grand  routes  of  (Germany  and  Flanders, 
what  more  did  he  need  ? 

After  seven  years  of  uninterrupted  suffering  and  constant 
labour,  battling  with  the  Lutherans  in  the  great  religious  con- 
test, and  vrith  the  Budseans  in  the  great  literary  contest,  of  the 
a^  added  to  two  or  three  visitations  of  the  (dague,  which  drove 
his  friends  and  his  domestics  away  from  him,  he  became  weary 
of  Fribxirg  and  of  his  beautiful  house.  A  prophetic  sadness 
took  the  place  of  the  engaging  humour  and  the  habits  of  agree* 
able  satire  which  he  had  maintained  even  in  his  sufferinga  Ha 
wished  to  revisit  his  true  country — Basel,  Frobeu's  little  garden, 
and  the  pavilion  where  he  had  translated  Clirysostom ;  he  wished 
to  superintend  the  impression  of  his  '  Eodesiastee,'  which  be  had 
committed  to  the  presses  of  Froben  as  his  last  voucher  before 
God  and  men.  His  physicians  had  recommended  to  him  change 
of  air.  He  was  carried  on  a  litter  to  Basel,  the  only  town  he 
had  loved,  because  there  he  had  found  liberty  and  firiends.  Seven 
years  before,  he  had  left  her,  disturbed  and  threatened  with 
troubles ;  he  returned  to  her  odm,  tranquil,  settled  down  in  a 
serious  mood,  all  hor  people  in  the  fir&t  fervour  of  a  new  faith. 
His  friends  had  prepared  for  him  an  apartment  such  as  they 
knew  he  liked,  small  and  commodious,  without  a  stove,  and  having 
an  eastern  aspect  He  was  solaced ;  these  changes  were  good  for 
him.  It  was  in  August,  the  montli  in  which  the  fewest  people 
die,  and  in  which  the  dying  hope.  'Here,'  he  said,  *I  find 
myself,  at  least,  less  ill ;  for  to  find  myself  actually  well  I  have 
no  more  hope  io  this  life.'  He  was  not,  however,  without  pro- 
jecta     He  contemplated  joumies  to  Brabant  and  to  Besan^oiL 
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e  cftuses  of  inquietude  :  he  )iacl 
ibui^,  but  at  the  same  time  nvtv 
aight  surprise  him  in  aa  heretiial 
>uld  contradict  his  life.  '  A  miin 
ad,  he  had  made  choice  of  a  lity 

where  Itoman-catholicism,  haviiii; 
the  exaggerations  produced  by<;i.>ii- 
nined  otherwise.  The  small  riiom 
A  prepared  for  him  was  to  bo  his 
formers,  against  whose  violenci',  us 
ting  for  twelve  years,  that  rendiicct 
ad  been    so    long   accustomed    to 

last  conflict  took  him  by  surpiJse. 
ef  from  horrid  suffering,  he  was 
'  The  Purity  of  the  Church,'  an. I  a 
)rcos  Iiaving  actually  failed,  he  ivas 
d  confess  himself  vanquished,  lie 
1  a  touching  grace,  preserving'  to 
'lent  irony  which  was  the  natiii'al 

days  before  his  death,  his  frieuds 
well !' he  said,  smiling, '  Wker<^  uiv 
'.e  ashes  with  which  you  are  ginn^ 
he  evening  of  July  15,  ld3(>,  the 

that  struggle,  tbelast  of  all  man's 
ently,  to  pronounce  in  Latin  uiid 
1  God!  dclivei- tnf.     Lord  ./fsnH, 
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his  death  at  Basel,  and  given  in  the  London  edition  of  his  Letters^ 
folio,  1 642.  We  have  also  consulted  the  curious  ol>servation8  of 
Bayle  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique.'  Chronoloji^cal 
minutes  of  the  principal  events,  which  M.  Le  Clerc  drew  up  while 
engaged  on  the  splendid  edition  of  the  works  of  Erasmus  indi- 
cated at  the  head  of  this  article,  were  inserted  by  him  in  succes- 
sive volumes  of  the  '  Biblioth^ue  Choisie/  These  are  translated 
and  enlarged  in  Jortin's  *Life  of  Erasmus,'  followed  by  criti- 
cisms on  his  writings.  M.  de  Biuigne's  *  Vie  d'Erasme,'  contains 
the  history  of  many  celebrated  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
connected,  a  critical  analysis  of  his  works,  and  an  im]»artial  ex- 
amination of  his  religious  sentiments.  We  have  here  i)resented 
M.  Nisaril's  '  History  of  Erasmus  and  his  Writings,'  in  as  con- 
densed a  form  as  we  could,  sometimes  translating  his  words  lite- 
rally into  our  own  language.  Mr.  Charles  Butler  has  filled  seven 
pages  of  his  '  Life  of  Erasmus'  with  a  catalogue  of  all  his  works, 
in  the  order  of  the  Leyden  edition. 

The  work  to  which  M.  Nisard's  history  is  prefixed — 'llie 
Encomium  of  Folly,'  is  without  a  rival  in  any  language,  age, 
or  country,  for  its  acute  judgment,  its  polished  taste,  its  pun- 
gent and  sparkling  wit  He  says  he  wrote  it  on  a  journey 
from  Italy  to  England ;  and  he  dedicated  it  to  Sir  Thom:u} 
More.  It  was  universally  admired,  and  twenty  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  a  few  months.  Those  who  do  not  read  Latin, 
but  to  whom  French  is  easy,  will  be  charmed  witli  the  elegant 
translation  now  before  ua  But  of  course  the  original  has  forcea 
and  points  not  easily  transferred.  The  author  himself  confessed 
that  it  was  too  gay  for  some  of  the  subjects  treated.  We  havo 
a  lively  remembrance  of  our  grammar-school  days,  when  tliis  was* 
a  favourite  class-book  with  our  teacher,  if  not  with  all  his  pupils. 
*  The  Colloquies,'  by  which  Erasmus  is  best  known,  is  praised 
ev»*n  by  Mr.  Butler  as  a  hteraiy  comix^sition,  though  he  is  per- 
j)l('xed  by  the  freedoms  taken  with  the  Roman-catliohc  church. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  public  libmry  at  Daventer  are  shown 
volumt's  of  the  works  of  Ei-asmus,  in  which  the  monks  covered 
with  tliin  |>iij»or  all  the  passages  in  which  the  author  had  auim- 
adverteil  ou  the  church  of  that  time,  and  on  the  manners  of  the 
rdiiilous.  The  Sorbonnc  decided  that  '  tin?  Collo<(uies  contained 
many  erroneous,  scandalous,  and  impious  ))(>sitions ;'  and,  but  for 
the  iut^rrtreiice  of  Francis  I.,  the  faculty  of  theol«»gy  at  Puria 
would  have  adopted  their  decision.  They  were  condenuied  by 
the  Inquisition.  At  Paris  and  in  i»tlu*r  phKH:'S  eilitiuns  have  boeu 
publlshetl  with  the  objectionabh*  |)assagrs  omitted.  Tlu»y  have 
been  translateil  into  English  by  Bauley,  CUirke,  and  L'l'I»traQge. 
We  have  not  room  here  even  to  mention  his  original  writings ; 
his  prefaces,  learned  and  elo<|uent,  to  classiciU  and  thoologioaL 
writers;  his  editions  of  Hecuba,  and  Iphygcne,  and  Jerome;  of 
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.e;  his Ciceronianus,  and  the 
tved  him  ;  his  Lettere,  so  varlivl  in 
e  so  natural  as  the  pictures  of  his 
f  the  literary  revival,  and  of  tho 
he  took  so  prominent  a  part.  ^Vll 
.uguage,  '  display  ao  much  learning', 
and  taste,  and — that  without  v.  iiii.li 
)  so  much  abounds  in  them,  th:it 
lern, are  read  with  greater  pleasiuii..' 
f having  published  thujirst  pr'uiJ<  -i 
Testament,  which  he  dedicat'.'d  to 
1  it  witli  a.  new  Latin  version.  Tin; 
:  can  be  appreciated  by  but  liw 
■ed  to  publish  five  editions  of  iho 
t  two,  he  did  not  insert  the  pass;i;;i: 
sses  (I  John  v.  7).  When  rciire- 
>  ottered  to  insert  it  in  the  iio.vt 
u  a  single  manusciipt.  Aftenvari), 
IV  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Coll',^1', 
in  it,  when  Era.smus  fulfilled  hii^ 
irintcd  in  the  subsequent  editimi^. 
Ni»ard  for  his  exquisitely  writti^ii 
cannot  refrain  from  correcting'  a 
as  fallen,  respecting  one  of  Juas- 
Je  reports,  that '  tlie  pirates,'  ;i-  In- 
s  at  Dover,  searched  his  i 
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sede  the  best  productions  in  a  dead  iangaage.  To  use  an 
andent  image,  variously  applied  by  poets  from  Cowley  to  Byron, 
his  literary  fame  was  pierced  by  an  arrow  feathered  from  his 
own  wing.  'If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken/  he  says,  in  his 
'  Treatise  on  Epistolary  Writing/  '  the  time  fast  approadies  when 
the  public  will  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  these  instructions^  and 
young  men  will  no  longer  want  my  precepta'  Even  his  great 
work — '  Adagia' — presenting  in  a  golden  and  jewelled  vase  the 
distilled  wisdom  of  the  Heorew,  Greek,  and  Roman  literature, 
which  gave  the  impulse  to  the  highest  works  of  modem  intel- 
ligence— ^the  magazine  of  Minerva'  to  which  men  resort  as 
to  the  leaves  of  the  sybil,  said  Budseus,— even  that  mar\'el  of 
industry,  scholarship,  and  taste,  would  scarcely  be  read  in  the 
present  day  for  its  own  sake,  however  interesting,  in  collateral 
respects,  to  the  lover  of  ancient  erudition. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  cherish  a  hearty 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  this  glorious  Erasmus,  whosb 
character  we  should  essay  in  vain  to  sketch.  His  portrait  by 
Holbein  is  preserved  in  the  city  which  is  honoured  by  his  tomb ; 
another  portrait,  by  whom  we  know  not,  adorns  the  hall  of 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  But  who  shall  draw  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  spiritual  lineaments  of  a  man,  whose  struggles  for 
life  began  so  early,  pervaded  so  long  a  course  of  years  the  moat 
remarkable  in  the  development  of  civilization, — surrounded  by 
contemporaries  whose  names  are  volumes  and  whose  deeds  are 
histories, — holding  a  middle  course  between  popes,  cardinals, 
monks,  and  priests  on  one  side,  and  profound  thinkers,  earnest 
workers,  impetuous  reformers,  and  awakening  peoples  on  the 
other; — a  man  who  lived  in  fellowship  with  Rome,  though  lashing 
the  vices  of  her  clergy,  and  mocking  the  superstition  of  her  vota- 
ries ; — always  complaining  of  poverty,  yet  maintaining  his  inde- 
{>en(leuce  to  the  last,  and  Dequeathing  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  to 
lis  friends,  but  the  bulk  of  his  property,  estimated  at  seven 
thousand  ducats,  to  the  poor ; — tortured  nearly  all  his  days  by 
gout  or  gravel,  and  often  rambling  over  Europe,  yet  leaving 
works  behind  him  that  filled  more  than  ten  folio  volumes,  eulo- 
gized by  cardinals,  pontiffs,  and  monarchs,  by  Catholic,  Protec- 
tant, ami  sceptic ; — as  learned  as  he  was  witty ; — as  humorous  at 
he  was  plodding ;  uniting  the  patience  of  the  drudge  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  genius ;— a  Catholic,  but  for  protestant  necessities 
anil  aspirations ; — a  Protestant,  but  for  catholic  alliances,  calcula- 
tions, prejudices,  and  conclusions  ; — a  man  stiindi^ig  entirely  by 
himself;  neither  the  slave  of  tradition  nor  tlie  champion  of 
freedom ;  marrying  the  i>ai>t  to  the  future,  and  guiding  posterity 
to  bolder  thoughts,  brooder  views,  and  more  settled  prindples 
than  his  own;  who  believed  much,  but  doubted  more;  wk 
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each  of  Bwords ;  and  whose  life  is  in 
ey  have  ceased  to  be  read,  have 
lights  far  and  wide,  as  the  evening 
'  light  of  the  flun  which  has  si-t, 

have  lingered  on  the  threshold  of 

the  busy  tradesmen  of  a  Duli'h 
1  rapid  flow  of  the  Rhine  from  tin: 
ithedral  where  his  remains  await 
ipe.nt  hours  of  sober  luxury,  ilavs 

the  shadows  of  his  niany-sided 
hat  his  Homanism  was  frittered  so 
pliiiasophy  of  which  be  wae  liio 
ad  in  wonder  and  vexation,  saying 
aiis,  we  know  thee  not :  thou  an  to 
le  great  European  stage,  of  whiuli 
it  manly  and  transparent  Lutlier 
en  men  in  Germany,  in  Franci',  in 
vas  the  type.  It  may  be  that  all 
all  places.  But  as  with  Erasmus, 
wrives  when  they  must  give  way 
ing,  who,  not  content  with  ridi- 

not  to  be,  will  lift  up  a  strong 
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sons  of  an  epoch  when  some  languages  embrace  more  than  one 
nation,  spread  over  many  countries ;  when  the  result  of  researches 
and  the  experience  of  the  scholar  are  rapidly  difiused  by  the 
press  all  over  the  world,  we  have  scarcely  an  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  science  was  communicated  in  the  ancient  world 
mainly  by  oral  tradition. 

We  must,  therefore,  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  means  by 
which  a  bountiful  Providence  has  pursued  its  aim — the  gradual 
civilization  of  mankind.  We  see  not  only  single  men  or  families, 
but  tribes  and  nations,  leave  their  native  country,  either  volun- 
tarily, or  compelled  by  foreign  conquest ;  and  exchange  it  for 
distant  unknown  regions,  transplanting  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, their  inherited  and  their  acquired  arts  and  industry,  to 
foreign  nations.  The  most  striking  and  best-known  instances  of 
this  kind  are  the  migrations  of  the  Hebrews :  their  exodus  from 
Egypt ;  their  forced  ti'ansplantation  to  Assyria,  Media,  and 
Babylonia;  their  partial  return  to  Palestine ;  their  dispersion  by 
the  Romans^  and  their  subsequent  wanderings  over  the  world. 
In  a  similar  way,  Assyrians  were  carried  by  the  Scythes  toPontus 
and  Paphlagonia^  where  their  descendants  were  called  Leucosy- 
rians.  Hyrcanians  were  transferred  by  the  Persians  to  Thyatira ; 
six  thousand  Egyptians  by  Cambyses  to  Susiana ;  and  Cyreno^ns 
to  Bactria  in  Asia.  The  barbarous  customs  of  those  epochs,  of 
selling  the  prisoners  of  war,  sometimes  entire  tribes,  into  slavery, 
and  of  introducing  them,  in  this  way,  to  the  very  heart  of  other 
nations,  produced  results,  the  bearing  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
calculate,  and  which,  though  causing  immense  individual  hard- 
ships, advanced  on  the  whole  the  civilization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind. 

It  was  by  Christian  slaves,  prisoners  of  war,  that  Christianity 
was  introduced  in  Hungary ;  and  the  national  crime  of  negra« 
slavery  in  repubUcan  America  may  yet  become  the  moans  of 
civilizing  and  converting  Africa,  just  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
expulsion  of  the  Protestants  from  France  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
built  up  the  industrious  prosperity  of  Switzerland  and  of  Prussia, 
and  the  intolemnco  of  England  built  up  New  England  in  America. 
Even  in  our  days,  we  see  the  populations  of  Ireland,  of  the  Celtic 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  Southern  and  Western  Germany, 
deemed  entirely  worthless  or  dangerous,  a  real  nuisance  in  their 
own  countr}',  crossing  the  Atlantic,  founding  new  states  in  Ame- 
rica, and  bei'oniing  the  strength  and  pride  of  their  new  home. 
But  besides  this  emigration  of  entire  populations,  tliere  are 
always  some  distinguished  individuals,  men  representative  of 
their  nationality,  who,  when  driven  from  their  country  by  a 
relentless  enemy,  do  not  amalgamate  with  the  nations  which 
offer  them  an  asylum,  but  continue  to  work  indefatigably  for  the 
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few  of  them  were  so  fortune 
lunity,  during  his  exile,  of  iteli\  i 
enemy.  Many  were  recallf^il 
events ;  and  even  in  the  prcsi 
n  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Fiaii 
bread  of  exile,  who  Imvo  notstn 
ignera,  sometimes  repulsed  by  ii: 
netimes  meeting  with  that  friom 
angs  of  the  refugee.  For  thi-  i: 
silea  has  been  familiar  to  Engli; 
panish  and  Portuguese  consii 
I   patriots ;    German    couserviil 

I  and  Hungarian  republicans.  Ii.' 
ihores  of  England;  some  soon 
to  go  over  to  America  ;  some  to 
lish  nationality,  others  to  exert 
id.     Among  all  this  motley  cro\ 

II  the  first  moment  he  set  foot 
interest  than  Kossuth.     He  \ 

jasure ;  his  steps  were  watched 
by  the  press.  But  both  the  Im 
J  in  one  point — they  treated  I 
was  less  his  past  than  his  fiil 
ngary  tliun  that  which  he  esoroi 
at  became  the  theme  of  pliili|i| 
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former  life  and  actions,  with  the  way  in  which  his  faculties  have 
been  developed,  with  the  influence  he  has  had  on  his  aative 
country.  Even  those  who  are  indifferent  to  any  other  object 
than  amusement  will  find  their  interest  fully  aroused  by  the 
dramatic  episodes  of  his  chequered  life.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
that  his  biography  has  been  repeatedly  written.  Dr.  Tefft,  a 
distinguished  clergyman  in  the  United  States,  has  always  felt 
great  sympathy  for  Kossuth  and  the  cause  of  Hungary;  and, 
during  the  time  Kossuth  was  confined  in  Kutaya,  the  Doctor, 
from  the  scanty  material  at  his  command,  and  from  the  accounts 
of  some  Himgarian  refugees,  compiled  three  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Hungary  and  the  life  of  Kossuth,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  view  of 
enlisting  the  vote  of  the  State  for  the  liberation  of  the  Hunga- 
rian patriot  These  lectures  met  with  great  success^  and  were 
revised  and  published  in  1850. 

The  interest  for  Hungary  increased  soon  after  by  Kossuth's 
presence  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  book,  though  containing 
many  erroneous  statements,  arrived  at  its  third  edition.  Mr. 
Headley  published  in  1852  a  somewhat  more  correct  *  Life  of 
Louis  Kossuth,'  which,  though  more  artistically  written,  is  still 
full  of  serious  mistakes.  At  the  same  time,  Madame  Pulszky  vrrote 
her  *  Memoirs  of  a  Hungarian  Lady ;'  Klapka,  his  '  War  in  Hun- 
gary;'  Gorgey,  his  *  Life  and  Actions ;'  and  Prince  Windishgrat*, 
and  the  Austrian  and  Russian  governments,  had  each  published 
their  official  accounts  of  the  operations  in  Hungary  in  1849. 
Distinguished  Hungarians  wrote  criticisms  and  reviews  on  these 
publications;  the  attack  of  Prince  Eszterhdzy,  Count  Gasimir 
batthyany,  and  Bartholomew  Szemere,  on  Kossuth,  elicited 
several  replies  by  other  Hungarian  statesmen.  Important  docu- 
ments appeared  in  German  and  English  papers,  and  in  the  blue 
books  of  the  government  Materials  for  writing  an  impartial  his- 
tory of  the  Hungarian  struggle  were  at  last  accessible  to  foreignerSL 
An  English  author,  who  signs  himself  E.  O.  S.,  has  studied  these 
documents  carefully,  and,  in  a  clear  and  unpretending,  but 
forcible  and  manly  style,  gives  us  now  a  *  Memoir  of  Kossuth/ 
more  satisfactory  than  the  previous  publications  of  Dr.  Tefft  and 
Mr.  Headley.  In  the  preface,  we  are  informed  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  work  is  *  to  give  a  true  and  correct  relation  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Louis  Kossuth,  and  especially  to  point  out 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  guide<l  Wfore  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  The  introductory  history  is,  therefore,  little 
more  than  a  compendium  of  such  events  as  contributed  to  form 
the  character  of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  conduced  •  to  the 
development  of  those  laws  and  institutions  by  which  Hungary 
claims  to  be  considered  an  independent  nation,  capable  of  self- 
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'does  not  presume  to  plead  tlio 
communicato  facts,  some  of  "liirli 

in  this  countiy,  while  others  li.iw 
an  only  be  fairly  judged  when  thiii' 

who  would  form  a  just  estimnti'  ol" 
U3t  never  lose  sight  of  the  mniu 
m,  like  the  first  William  of  Oi:iii<;i~, 
■ge  Washington,  from  most   otlirv 

10  never  stooped  to  expediem-y  lo 
Kcelient,  oor  sacrificed  one  ior^  ni 

even  to  establish  right;  for  llii^ 
i  against  philanthropists  as  will  a-i 
5  to  promote  the  moral  befim;  lln' 
B.'  The  author  informs  us,  that  iio 
om  the  kindness  of  a  Hiinnari.iu 
■■itneas  of  much  that  is  reconleil  in 
ok  no  active  part  in  the  poliiic.il 
■  of  about  twenty-five  works,  -^nini; 
sneral,  others  specially  contniiiiii<4 
late  Hungarian  struggle,  show^  ihi; 
jk  has  been  written, 
uugary,  which  tomis  the  introdiu'l  n  ni 
e  county  of  Zem  pi  en,  where  Ko-^n^  li 
igs  to  those  thirteen  countirs  lli:it 
;  maintenance  of  civil  and  reliL;i'ius 

the  course  of  a  centuiy,  from  I  fiO  !■ 
Austria,  often  victorious,  somLiiiin's 

i^les,  which  form  the  basis  nf  tho 

11  Hungary,  must  have  acted  pnwcr- 
Knssutli  from  his  early  yonlli. 
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cation  of  which  he  was  imprisoned  soon  after  the  close  of  that 
assembly,  and  was  tried  for  treason.  His  defence  was  \mcon- 
stitutioually  curtailed ;  the  rules  of  the  court  were  suspended  by 
Cabinet  oraers ;  some  of  his  judges  resigned,  others  submitted  to 
those  orders,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment, 
after  having  been  detained  in  prison  two  years  previously  to  his 
trial  But  the  country  became  agitated,  and  his  trial  brought 
about  a  ministerial  crisis  in  1839,  more  favourable  to  constitu- 
tional liberty.  An  amnesty  was  piiblished  in  1840,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  edit  a  daily  paper  in  rest,  subject,  of  course,  to  cen- 
sorship. Fettered  by  the  stupidity  and  ill-will  of  th(?  censor,  he 
continued  to  denounce  the  encroacnments  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment ;  preached  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  and  agitated 
for  the  abolition  of  the  immunity  of  the  aristocracy  from  laying 
direct  taxes.  The  Austrian  party  and  the  conservative  aristo- 
cracy, did  their  utmost  to  crush  him ;  and  even  a  portion  of  the 
liberals,  who  had  adopted  the  system  of  the  French  doctinnahrHy 
and  English  whigs,  in  favour  of  centralization,  and  government 
by  boards  and  commissioners,  oi>posed  him  with  unmeasure<I 
violence.  Still  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  j)eople  was  too 
strong.  He  overcame  all  difficulties,  and  though  not  connected 
with  wealth,  or  with  the  titled  nobility,  he  was  electeil  ineinber 
for  the  county  of  Pesth,  to  the  Diet  of  1847. 

Here  begins  the  most  brilliant  episode  of  his  eventful  life. 
Leader  of  the  opposition,  he  carried  the  emancipation  of  the 
{>easants  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  »Seizing  the  moment 
of  the  French  revolution,  he  insisted  on  the  consolidation  of  the 
ancient  legal  independence  of  the  Hungarian  government  from 
the  Vienna  Cabinet ;  and  the  Vienna  revohition,  and  the  flight  of 
Prince  Metteniich,  rendered  the  resistance  of  the  court  impos- 
sible. Repairing  to  Vienna  he  calmed  the  excited  jK>j)ulation  of 
the  capital,  and  returned  first  responsible  minister  of  finances  in 
Hungaiy,  and  principal  member  of  the  administration  of  the 
unfortunate  (^ount  Louis  Batthyanv. 

The  first  measure  of  tlie  ministry  was  the  abolition  of  all  the 
feudal  ])urch'iis  whiili  still  opprfhsed  the  Hungarian  iH»asant, 
Sbc  liundrt'd  thousand  families  of  bondsin«'iK  nearlv  as  inanv  as 
there  are  at  pro>riit  slavos  in  the  Unito<l  States.  owi»  their 
freedom  to  KosMith's  t'lo<nu'uce  an<l  pcrst'vi-ranct' ;  and  tlio  force 
of  this  example  froed  in  the  rnsuinic  f*>ur  months  tli«»  pt-asiints  of 
Galicia,  Moravia,  an<l  Hoh«inia,  and  the  (nTuian  provinct^s  of  tiic 
Austrian  cmpiro.  Thus  tlio  HuuL'^arian  cliiof  Ims  dom*  more  for 
liberty  than  all  th»^  alHilitinnl.wtsof  Kni;lan«l  t'"!:diiii«'d.  This  fact 
should  ]>c  remt'inb«T»  d  \\\\(n\  the  n»iirs«'  pni-\i»d  ]»y  Kossuth  in 
America  is  subieotod  to  ivn-  ur»*. 

Tlie  perfidy  ot*  Austria.  ;  i»d  llio  lifroic  >tiugt;k-  of  Hungary, 
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well  known  to  be  recapituluiuil. 
orious  defence  of  his  countrj',  iiiid 
Dot  ceased  to  work  for  it  Who 
3ut  Hungary  before  Kossuth  iii^uk- 
'orde  i  Even  Lord  Palmer^li-n. 
r,  declared,  in  1848,  that  the  Bri!i>ii 
>  of  Hungary  but  as  part  of  tlic 
■  the  fate  of  Hungary  was  decidfd 
ind  the  surrender  of  Viliigos,  tlio 
d  by  the  heroic  struggle  of    lliu 

0  thrilling  incidents  of  Kossiilli's 
tion  by  the  Turks;  the  barbaious 
sia  on  the  Sultan  for  the  surTfnil(T 
e  hesitation  of  the  Divan;  its  ]iio- 
ulinan,  as  the  only  means  of  foiling- 
3s;  Kossuth'spromptanddigniliiif 
:d  to  the  temptation;  the  Sultjiii's 
ield  his  guests  at  tlie  risk  of  war ; 

1  to  send  the  Hungarians  to  smnc 
■ansportatioQ  to  Kutaya;  the  iui- 
her  and  children  in  Hungary ;  the 
he  surrender  of  the  children  to  tiie 

Congress  of  the  United  Stati'^i  lo 
«  America,  putting  a  governimnt 
; — all  this,  and  f,o  manyother  iiK-i- 
icord  in  E.  0.  S/s  deliyhtfui  i 
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necessary  for  checking  foreign  intervention.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  Austria ;  if  Hungary,  singlehanded,  could  not  resist  her 
oppressor,  she  had  to  submit,  and  not  to  risk  the  Ufe  and  fortune 
of  millions  in  a  struggle  without  the  chance  of  success.  But  he 
complained  of  Russia  interfering  in  Hungary  in  aid  of  Austria, 
and  of  the  government  of  England,  which  did  not  eveu  protest 
against  the  French  intervention  in  favour  of  the  pope,  and  the 
Rvissian  interference  in  favour  of  Austrian  despotism, — nay,  which 
found  both  those  fatal  expeditions  within  the  pale  of  European 
public  law,  and  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England.  Non- 
intervention is  the  theme  of  all  Kossuth's  speeches ;  lul  he  required 
for  Hungary  from  the  liberal  governments  of  the  world  was,  to 
let  the  Hungarians  fight  their  own  battles,  and  to  prevent  foreign 
governments  from  interfering  in  the  struggle. 

During  his  remarkable  crusade  in  America,  from  December, 
1851,  to  July,  1852,  he  expounded  his  doctrine  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  the  legislatures  and 
inhabitants  of  about  fourteen  States  received  and  treated  him  as 
the  guest  of  the  nation,  with  the  same  honours  as  Lafayette,  the 
hero  of  the  American  and  French  revolutions,  when,  in  1826,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  country  for  whose  liberty  he  had,  in  youth, 
staked  his  fortunes  and  his  life.  Kossuth's  triumphant  progresB 
from  New  York  to  Louisiana,  and  back  to  New  England,  nad, 
besides  many  others,  one  great  result,  which  future  lustorians 
will  better  appreciate  than  the  chronicler  of  our  day.  He  has 
roused  the  self-consciousness  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  tell  them  that  they  are  a  great  nation,  since  this 
is  the  common  boast  of  every  American  ;  but  he  told  them  that 
their  power  and  their  importance  enable  them  to  take  a  seat  in 
the  great  council  of  nations,  and  to  give  up  tliat  isolation  recom- 
mended by  the  founders  of  the  Transatlantic  republic,  during 
the  early  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  States.  He  pro- 
claimed that  the  time  had  come,  mentioned  by  Washington 
in  one  of  his  letters,  when  the  United  States  would  be  able,  in  a 
just  cause,  to  defy  all  the  powers  of  Europe ;  and  his  burning 
words  fell  upon  a  fertile  soil.  If,  in  a  few  years,  American  vani^ 
should  be  transformed,  and  should  become  American  pride,  it 
will  be  easy  to  trace  such  transformation  greatly  to  the  impreflsion 
which  Kossuth  has  loft  on  the  American  mind. 

Betunied  from  the  United  States,  he  lived  retired  in  Ijondon, 
avoiding  publicity ;  but  he  wa^  dragged  intopubUc  notice  once  more 
by  the  undignified  sur^'eillance  umler  which  he  was  kept  by  the 
Home  Office,  at  Notting-hill  and  Alplia-road.  Disguised  police- 
men introduced  themselves  into  his  house ;  informers  paid  by  the 
Anstriaa  embassy  tried  to  bring  him  before  the  police  courts  of 
LondoD ;  and  the  organ  of  government  assaiUng  hLs  nh%nM?ter  in 
the  most  savage  way,  rec^iUed  his  name  to  the  memory  of  the 
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)3,  the  sympathies  oS  Euglaiul  I'tjv 
and  reIio;ious  liberty  in  Hungai y. 
;  K  O.  S.  has  carried  the  sketL-li  ol' 
ditable  Dianuer,  with  calm  iiniiar- 

length  induced  Kossutli  once  jiLore 
an  English  statesman  and  orator. 
a  predicted  the  imminent  coiillict 
jid  foretold  a  European  war  in  :iin- 
ot  believed  at  the  time,  began  1o  be 
rmed  by  the  progressive  conBi)li<l;i- 
id  a  protectorate  over  the  ChrLstiau 
2upied  the  principalities  as  a  inuti- 
the  efforts  of  Eurwjean  diplomacy, 
ttled  amicably.  Turkey  declan.d 
L  spite  of  Lord  Aberdeen  s  atteiiii)ts 
war  has  been  carried  on  by  ilijilo- 
ns  of  the  Western  alliance,  wjiowo 
ite  Russia  in  Europe,  by  eiiliwiijig 
issia,  and  the  German  powcis,  ,mj 
by  the  hostile  attitude  of__Eurcipo, 
igland  and  France, 
joveminents  have  evidently  bocn 
ular  movements,  by  which  the  war 
'imits  of  a  struggle  ii 
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less  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Turkish  empire ;  for,  should  her  power  be  patched  up  by  the 
efforts  of  England  and  France,  she  would  become  just  as  encroach- 
ing towards  Turkey  as  Russia  has  been,  coveting  the  Danubian^ 
principalities,  interfering  with  the   domestic  administration  of 
Turkey,  and   endeavouring  to  check  the  development  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.     The  independence  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
alone,  he  asserts,  can  form  an  efficient  barrier  against  Russia, 
shielding  Turkey  from  aggression,  and  being,  at  the  same  time, 
innocuous    to   English   and   French  interests.      He    therefore 
denounces  the  policy  of  our  government,  not  from  the  refugee 
point  of  view,  but  as  opposed,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  real  interests 
of  England.     He  does  not  claim  sympathy  for  Himgary,  but  he 
claims  the  reconstruction  of  Poland  and  of  Hungary,  as  the  only 
means  of  bringing  the  present  war  to  a  happy  issue  for  England. 
He  does  not, attack  the  Austrian  alliance  for  its  immorality,  but 
for  its  insuffixjiency  in  the  present  crisis,  because  it  prevents  the 
allies  from  taking  those  measures  which  would  most  surely  curl> 
the  pride  and  the  power  of  the  Czar.     When  Kossuth  began  his 
agitation  two  or  three  months  since,  it  was  only  the  novelty  of 
his  views  which  made  some  impression  on  the  public.     Men  did 
not  understand  why  the  support  of  one  more  ally  should  not  be 
accepted.    The  most  influential  organs  of  the  press,  and  the  most 
important  members  of  the  government  had  put  the  case  in  this^ 
form,  and  there  were  few  who  thought  that  Austria  was  not 
ready  to  join  the  Western  alliance.     Prussian  duplicity,  and  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  Austria,  were  put  forward  as  the 
only  causes  of  her  protracted  hesitation.     But  whilst  Kossuth 
was  continuing  his  agitation,  the  plans  of  Austria  became  more 
patent  and  more  suspected.     Francis  Joseph  did  not  send  liis 
troops  into  Moldo-Wallachia  in  July,  though,  by  the  treaty  of  the 
14th  of  June,  he  had  bound  himself  to  do  so,  and  though,  from 
that  day,  his  ambassador  in  Turkey  assumed  a  most  overbearing 
manner,  and  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Divan  a  promise  of 
reinstalling  the  treacherous  hospodars  of  the  principalities  who 
had  favoured  the  Russian  invasion,  and  when   summoned  ta 
appear  at  the   court  of  their  sovereign,   had   fled   to  Vienna 
Still  no  rupture  has  taken  place  with  the  Czar,  whose  ambas- 
sador remains  at  Vienna;    and  we   are  officially  told  by  the 
Austrian  government,  that  even  the  occupation  of  Moldo-Wal- 
lachia by  her  troops  will  not  involve  a  state  of  liostility  against 
Russia.     Austria,  therefore,  is  only  to  shield  the  Russian  army 
in  its  retreat,  to  prevent  the  belligerent  parties  from  meeting, 
and  therefore  to  enable  the  Czar  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  in 
the  Crimea.    Such  a  result  has  already  borne  out  the  warnings 
of  Kossuth,  who  knows  sufficiently  the  weakness  of  Austria,  and 
therefore  is  convinced  that  an  Austrian  declaration  of  war  against 


be  soon  followed  bytlie  triumiili 

I  Vienna,  rousing  Hungary  niiil 
lot  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  lui 
id  of  Russian  aggrandizenient. 
CosMutli  began  his  agitation,   in 
we  showed  the  danger  and  alu 

II  empire,  by  declaring  for  eitln 
in  the  Turkish  war.     We  tin  n 

3  oidy  safe  policy  for  Austria  w:i 
he  Czar,  though  always  acconi]i:n 
larations  of  her  desire  to  join 
conduct  forces  upon  her  such  :-1i;l 
fflitig  behaviour.  To  rely  upon 
ingerous  both  to  Turkey  .iml 
re  force  her  to  declare  either  |i  n 
on  would  become  the  signal  t'<ii- 
along  the  banks  of  the  Danu!>f,  . 
speedy  settlement  of  the  Oiin 
been  attained  in  April  laiit,  u! 
resistance,  has  become  now  iuij 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 
,  to  which  Kossuth's  masterly  an:i! 
y  of  Austria  has  greatly  contriljin 
astere  which  can  scarcely  be  av.ii 
■s  the  credulity  which  has  hi:' 
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with  some  parU  of  an  article  inrinted  in  the  '  Britiiih  and  Foreign 
Beview/  and  an  unpublished  paper,  which  was  intended  as  a  sequel. 
These  papers,  with  some  additional  matter,  are  here  worked  up  into 
a  contmuous  whole,  which,  certainly,  to  use  Mrs.  Austin's  own 
words,  will  '  not  be  wholly  unwelcome  to  the  English  public'  The 
volume  is  designed  to  iUustrate  'the  influence  of  the  social  and 
domestic  life  of  a  nation  on  the  great  coUectiTe  life  called  its  history ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  political  character  and  fortunes 
of  a  nation  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  individuab.'  The  period 
through  which  the  volume  extends  possetsea  a  more  than  romantic 
interest,  and  the^  light  thrown  on  its  troubled  as  well  as  on  its  brighter 
features,  renders  it  as  instructive  as  it  is  pleasing.  The  author  has 
drawn  her  elucidations  from  an  endless  variety  of  sources.  Skilful  use 
is  made  of  the  autobiographies  which  have  recently  so  multiplied  in 
Germany.  A  vast  range  of  reading  has  been  laid  under  tribute, 
and  the  whole  is  presented  in  a  compact  and  chastened  form,  which 
prevents  weariness,  whilst  it  ministers  largely  to  a  reader's  know- 
ledge. We  do  not  accept  the  volume  as  a  complete  historical  disqui- 
sition or  narrative.  This  is  not  the  character  which  it  aymmes.  But 
as  a  combination  of  side-lights,  skilfully  adapted  to  produce  an  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  period  in  question,  its  valtie  is  unequalled.  We 
have  read  it  with  very  sincere  gratification,  and  strongly  recommend 
it  to  our  readers.  ___ 

Sistory  of  tJie  Ottoman'  Empire,  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  ih& 
Present  Time.  By  Williun  Deans.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  320.  London 
and  Edinburgh :  Fullarton  &  Co. 

This  voliune  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  arisen 
for  information  respecting  the  history  and  government  of  Turkey.  It 
is  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  and  within  narrow  limits  furnishes  much 
of  the  knowledge  required.  A  complete  histor}'  of  the  empire  founded 
by  Othman  would  occupy  many  years*  labor,  and  would  necessarily 
extend  to  many  volumes.  Mr.  Deans'  work  makes  no  pretensions  to 
this.  It  is  a  condensed  history  in  a  form  easily  accessible.  In  its 
compilation,  *  the  author  has  consulted  those  writers  whose  works  have 
received  the  sanction  of  public  opinion ;  and  although  he  has  been  able 
only  to  depict  the  leading  features  of  Turkish  histor}%  he  hopes  that 
the  work  now  given  to  the  pubUc  will  not  be  uninteresting.'  On  this 
point  Mr.  Deans  may  rest  satisfied.  The  details  which  he  has  furnished 
cannot  be  read  without  deep  interest,  and  the}'  disclose  a  moral  which 
invests  them  with  permanent  value. 


2^ote$  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Politieal  State  of  SwiizerJimd^ 
Italy,  and  other  parte  qfJEvrope,  during  the  PreserU  Century.  Bj 
Samuel  Laing,  Esq.     First  Series.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

A  BETTBR  selection  for  the  *  Travellers'  Library*  could  not  have  been 
made.  Mr.  Laing's  qualities  as  a  traveller  are  well  known,  and  his 
numerous  works  have  attracted  towards  him  no  inconsiderable  measore 
of  public  confidence.  We  are  glad  to  see  his  productions  issued  in  a 
form  which  renders  them  generally  accessible.     The  present  reprint 
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wtion  of  fahis  work,  Mr.  Laiug  li^t?  rol- 
ire  historian  and  pbilosoplier  wlio  ■■Inill 
late  the  new  social  ekmtmta  in  Kni-iijii- 
tovering  the  ashes  of  the  Frencli  lii-vu- 


of  tlfE  Mm\\. 


Muax  paiitAitj;  TuiiitaEi.vts  i.ji 
NDAV  QuEsiiox.  Many  circum^i.i 
anil  vague  notions  will  not  aiiDk' 
roctching.  Bdigioiu  uani  mu.-'t  tl 
most  settled  juUgmt'uts  on  this  ^:ll 
ice  from  wliich  their  convii'tioim  I 
he  severest  scrutiny,  and  must  \i> 
y  may  be  prepared  at  any  tiiii.', 
tify  their  procedure.  The  genci;ili 
(1  lor  thought  cannot  mtot  the  dii;i 
ncii  turn  from  suchlou:ie  talk  wllli  i 
many  advocates  of  relaxation  iiill 
LUti -Sabbatarian  views.  Wc  tlii  lo 
.0  matm'e  their  oivn  vonviction:^  b 
Sunday  que«tiou.  Let  thuir  vi<.'u> 
;,  and  no  fuiu-nccd  tliuii  be  eiitrri.n 
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ments  ever  Issued  by  the  British  legislature.  '  The  Book  of  Sports' 
was  issued  by  James  and  Charles  on  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  but 
this  Heport,  proceeding  from  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  House, 
contemplate^  a  greater  change,  and  is  fraught  with  more  serious  iieril, 
than  the  flagitious  proclamation  of  the  Stuarts.  The  Committee  was 
appointed  to  report  whether  any  amendment  of  the  law  respecting 
houses  of  entertainment  could  be  made  *  for  the  better  preservation 
of  public  morals  ;'  and  the  best  advice  they  can  tender  is  contained  in 
the  following  extract  from  their  Report : — 

'The  system  that. suffers  the  singling  saloons  of  Manchester^ and 
Liverpool,  and  Cremonie  and  the  Eagle  Tavern  Gardens,  to  be  open  on 
the  Sunday, and  shuts  Id  the  face  of  aU  but  the  proprietors,  and  those  who 
may  have  free  admission,  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and 
the  vast  and  varied  school  of '  ocular  instruction,*  provided  witlun  the 
grounds  and  building  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  scarcely  consistent. 
But  there  are  other  places  of  public  instruction,  the  complete  closing 
of  which  tliroughout  the  Sunday  seems  to  vour  Committee  still  less 
excusable.  The  National  Gallery,  the  British  and  Geological  Museiuns, 
the  exhibitions  at  Marlborough  and  Gore  House,  and  other  places  of 
public  instruction,  are  paid  for  by  the  nation ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to 
your  Committee  reasonable  that  these  places  should  be  closed  upon 
the  only  day  that  it  is  possible  for  the  mi^rity  of  the  population  to 
Tisit  them  without  serious  loss.* 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  Committee  contained 
at  least  one  member  who  might  have  been  expected  to  sympathixe 
with  the  religious  view  of  the  question.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that 
he  did  so,  and  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  Sir  George  Goodman  dis« 
sen  ted  from  the  Eoport  before  us.  Happily  this  Heport  is  not  law,  and 
we  have  such  faith  in  the  religious  senUments  of  the  nation  as  to  feel 
assured  that  it  never  can  l>ecome  such.  We  admit,  with  the  Com- 
mittee, that  the  present  system  *  is  scarcely  consistent  ;*  but  why  on 
this  account  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the  Ileport  ?  Consistency  will  be 
equally  maintained  by  closing  the  public  house,  whilst  the  morals  of 
the  community  will  be  vastly  advantaged  by  it.  This  has  been  done 
in  Scotland,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  assures  us  that  a 
miu-ked  improvement  has  followed.  Drmikenness,  with  its  consequent 
crimes,  lias  greatly  diminished.  The  necessity  for  a  measure  of  equal 
stringency  in  England  is  too  obvious  to  need  enforcement.  In  Man- 
chester, an  investigation  has  been  instituted  extending  over  1456 
spirit  vaults,  Ix'or,  and  public  houses,  and  it  was  found  tliat  212,2*13 
visits  were  paid  them  on  a  single  Sunday,  of  which  22,232  were  by 
children.  *  The  testimony,'  we  are  informed,  *  is  universal,  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  drinking  takes  place  on  Saturday  night,  and  during 
the  hours  that  the  houses  are  allowed  by  law  to  be  o|)en  on  Sunday.' 
In  another  part  of  the  Kte|)ort  we  are  informed  *  that  there  are  more 
persons  in  the  public  hoiLsiM  and  Ikht  shops  of  Marylebone  during  the 
hours  of  divine  sen'ict*,  on  Sunday  evening,  than  there  arc  in  all  the 
churches  and  chai)els  in  the  |)arisl).*  A  large  number  of  publicans  are 
in  favor  of  their  houses  being  closed  on  Sunday,  and  many  of  them 
have  petitioned  parliament  in  Hup|>ort  of  the  uieaHurc.  In  the  face, 
however,  of  all  this,  regardless  alike  of  the  scruples  of  religious  men. 
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ig  from  the  present  system,  the  ( 
nmend  their  being  opened  on  that 
noat  likely  to  be  filled ;  and  they  iv 
Lional  sanction  to  the  desecration  ol 
aid  bestir  themselves  when  their  1. 
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rtions  being  opened  on  Sunday.^,  ii  i 
;  cant  in  any  form,  but  of  all  typi- 
ider  a  religious  form  is  provociitiv 

B  AGAIN  ISTHODUCED  OS  THE  ;!i;il 
was  the  House  going  into  Conmii 
Jonsolidated  Fund  Cliai^es  Hill, 
T  submitted  the  question  was  an  ;i 
leratcs  the  salaries  and  payments  U 
The  bill  is  a  good  one,  and  is  regai 
irty.  It  was  therefore  impolitic,  to 
ition  which  threatened  its  safety,  a 
e  feeling  of  manv  who  would  othir 
previously  divided  the  Hoiise  ivitl 
he  advantage  of  that  divisiou  wh'- 
d  be  abandoned  by  the  govenimn 
!  carried.  From  the  moment  thi-; 
;d  his  course.  Notice  of  a  substau 
led  with  the  case  than  the  course  wl 
ing  the  bill,  many  memhoi's,  as  Im 
■      ■    -^-ith  til 
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&r  from  EMitisikotory,  has  pointB  of  strong  interest,  and  the  future 
historian  will  recur  to  it,  as  illustrating  some  momentous  principles 
intimatelj  connected  with  our  constitutional  progress.  '  It  found  the 
House  of  Commons  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  comitry ;  it  leaves  it 
shaicen  in  public  estimation,  and  justly  diffident  of  its  power  to  execute 
the  functions  it  has  undertaken.  Our  government  has  sufiered  in 
character,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  gained  by  its  loss.  Both  parties 
are  perceptibly  weaker,  and  the  plot  cSf  the  poUtioal  drama  seems  as  hr 
from  its  catastrophe  as  ever.' 

We  need  not  recapitulate  our  monthly  summaries  to  prove  that 
the  prestige  of  the  session  rests  with  the  dissenters.  The  government 
has  failed ;  the  opposition  has  failed ;  the  Protestants  have  fiedled ;  the 
Catholics  have  failed.  It  is  the  one  standing  consolation  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful opposition,  to  exult  over  the  annual  catalogue  of  abandoned 
measures ;  but  this  year  the  ministerial  sacrifices  have  been  so  severe 
as  to  have  left  little  but  office  to  lose.  Lord  John's  proverbial  *  tact' 
has  given  the  Jews  a  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  Beform 
Bill  fell' flat  upon  the  country;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Bill  may  not  improbably  maiic  the  commencement  of  a  new  policy  of 
concession  to  the  voluntaries. 

The  ministry  have  lost  ground  sensibly.  But  their  successors  arc 
not  looked  for  in  the  opposition  benches.  Their  occupants  have  neither 
opposed  nor  asserted  a  policy ;  their  attack  has  been  directed  against 
the  measures  of  finance,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  all  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  first,  they  have  been  ignominiously  defeated ;  while, 
on  the  second,  they  have  exhibited  too  obvions  a  dependence  upon 
the  chi4)ter  of  accidents — sending  together  a  from-hand-to-mouth 
existence  out  of  the  misquotations  of  debate — ^to  carry  with  them 
the  sympathies  of  the  country.  Their  leader  has  sufiered  in  public 
estimation,  and  they  have  suffered  in  the  person  of  their  leader. 
All  look  with  eagerness  to  the  sentiments,  and  even  tlie  silence, 
of  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  able  to  guide  discussion  into  the 
regions  of  high  policy ;  but  no  one  knows,  or  cares  to  know,  of  his 
utterances  when  he  han  shown  himself  still  more  willing  to  sweep  up 
the  mere  scavengery  of  debate.  The  government  have  lost  uothiag  by 
the  oppoKition :  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed,  that 
they  have  rather  gained.  The  fact  that  the  leading  members  of  the 
late  government  were  not  admitted,  along  with  some  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, into  the  present  ministry,  has  certainly  placed  the  coalition 
before  the  country  with  an  appearance  of  distinetive  policy  whkh 
their  measures  have  not  sustainetl.  This  is  not  satisfactory.  If  Lord 
Derby  *H  was  a  ministry  upon  suilerance.  Lord  Aberdeen's  should  not  be 
m  government  upon  false  pretences. 

Descending  to  the  subdivisions  of  party,  the  contest  between  the 
Protestants  par  rxcelhncc  and  the  lloman  CathoUes,  which  has  occu- 
pied much  of  the  session,  has  resulted  nearly  in  a  drawn  battle ;  with 
this  advantage,  perhaps,  to  the  former,  that  they  have  gained  points  if 
they  have  not  advanced  principles.  The  Catholics  have  entirely  failed 
in  their  endeavour,  wilhng  as  the  government  notoriously  was  to  aid 
them,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  privileges  accorded  to  tlie  Stute  Church. 
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istributionof  the  Irish  Church  Kivnmi- 
1 ;  whiJe  Mr.  Spooner'a  vigilance  di'li-ali-i 
to  Mr.  Lucaij,  in  regard  to  prison  ciiap 
pt  to  abolish  minietera'  money  ihmiI; 
ft  larger  instatment  tlutn  he  had  (>tl,'i\'il 
edeil  had  it  been  undertaken  latt'r.      1 

sessiou  in  which  the  dieaenting  urgani 
when,  consequently,  it  did  not  coiiiiuani 
)hurch-rate  and  UniverBity  fluceesn,:-. 
\l  by  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  White:^uli',  aiii 
f  diroct  attack,  and  has  unqucslioiMliI; 

has  l>cen  greatly  accelerated,  '.lu^l  i 
ers  have  been  defeated,  their  oppimiii! 
r  of  their  defence.  The  House  i^^  :iiii|il; 
aistance  when  the  issues  raised  :it  i-.u! 
IS  no  tolci-ant'e  IbrrcpL-ateddivisiini-^  aui 
[Union  has  been  already  distinctly  |ir.) 
IS  to  consume  time.  A  con)i)an--i>n  u 
isters'  Money  bill  with  the  six  diw.~i(>n 
trate  our  meaning.  Many  who  ojijin-i-i 
iiestiou,  voted  with  bim  on  all  tlii;  ;iii) 
r  John  Young  hardly  obtained  ono  iI^.^li- 
of  his  bill. 

tive  probabilities  of  success  in  uimtbi. 
.piona  we  have  named,  we  apprelifud  in 
the  sense  of  the  House,  and  certuinli  n> 

would  hesitate  to  give  the  preLi'UiH'i 
of  the  numyrical  iiuiouiit  of  his  luiij'n  it  v 
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events  of  the  session,  but  not  as  a  national  endowment  of  popery,  but  bs 
the  main  outwork  of  the  Protestant  establishment.  It  will  carry  with  it 
the  Irish  regium  donum  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  two  will  render 
the  longer  continuance  of  the  Irish  church  on  anything  like  its  present 
footing  well  nigh  impossible.  Once  touched,  and  the  rest  is  a  question 
of  time. 

*The  separation  of  church  and  state,'  said  Lord  Winchelsea,  Mias 
begim  alread}'.'  Yet  a  liberal  cabinet  has  been  constructed,  with  the 
foreknowledge  of  the  results  of  the  census,  in  which  it  was  thought  a 
safe  basis  to  ignore  the  dissenting  element  in  its  calculations  of  future 
policy.  The  basis  was  even  assented  to  generdllv,  after  Mr.  Mann's 
report  had  been  published.  Last  February,  who  believed  that  a  Church- 
rate  abolition  bill  would  be  carried  to  a  second  reading,  by  a  private 
member,  against  the  government,  and  would  only  be  lost  at  that  stop 
by  the  invmcible  disbelief  of  a  few  of  its  undoubted  friend?  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  success  ?  Who,  in  March,  supposed  that  Mr.  Hey  wood** 
clauses  in  the  Oxford  bill  would  receive  any  other  than  a  decorous 
extinction  ?  Who,  in  June,  believed  that  the  Lords  would  paiis  them 
with  scarcely  a  division  ?  Forming  the  most  sober  estimate,  we  have 
done  much — too  much  for  things  to  remain  as  they  are.  At  the 
moment  of  Mr.  Hey  wood's  success,  a  prevailing  *  liberal'  opinion  was 
expressed  as  being  one  of  *  astonishment  and  dislike.'  We  believe  this 
largely.  Men  of  this  class  find  themselves  in  presence  of  a  wholly  new 
power.  They  know  not  whereto  it  will  grow,  save  that  it  IkkIcs  no 
good  to  institutions  which  they  value  mainly  for  having  kept  it  at  bay 
so  long.  They  have  abstained  doggedly  from  aiding  in  its  late  progrew; 
they  will,  if  they  can,  now  resist  its  fiither  extension,  and  return  it  to 
its  former  inefficiency.  To  keep  what  they  have  gained,  the  dissenten 
have  still  much  more  to  do. 

The  PnooRKRs  of  the  War,  tiiovgh  uxsjltisfactoby  to  Mxmr, 
18  NOT  WAXTixo  vs  INTFREST.  The  Kussiaus  have  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  Principalitit»»,  and  Austrian  troops  have  taken  their 
place.  We  do  not  reganl  this  with  much  pleasure.  As  intimated  in 
smother  place,  it  will  enable  the  Czar  to  concentrate  his  troojw*  on  the 
■defence  of  the  Crimea,  and  may,  therefore,  aid  the  policy  of  Kumia 
rather  than  of  Turkey.  We  should  like  to  know  what  the  Turkish 
^vemment  thinks  of  the  step.  We  do  not  refer  to  its  public  and 
official  acts.  Foreign  influence  may  dictate  these,  but  we  have  wo 
settled  a  mwtrust  of  Austria,  her  relation  to  the  Cz;ir  is  so  full  of  sus- 
picion, and  her  past  course  towanls  Turkey  hasb(.H?n  so  hostile,  that  we 
regartl  her  entrance  on  the  Princi])alities  as  fraught  with  future  jkt- 
plexity  and  danger.  One  thing,  however,  is  obvious.  The  Russian 
army  has  l)een  defeated  by  the  Sultan's  troops.  Again  and  again  the 
fortune  of  war  has  l)een  tried,  and  in  ever}'  instance  the  result  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  Russians.  Thoy  have  therefore  relin<pushed  the 
Princi^ialities  from  a  sheer  impossibility  of  retaining  them.  The  affec- 
tation of  deference  for  Austria  is  1<k>  obvioui*  to  W  mistaken.  The 
language  of  the  Czar  has  lK.i.'ome  less  imperious  ami  haui^hty,  but  his 
untruthfulness  is  iis  conspicuous  as  ever.  Notes  have  been  exchanged 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  I'aris,  and  London,  the  tenor  of  which 
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cKes  of  the  French  minister,  M.  Drum n 
wign  Secretary.  The  import  ol'  iln-i' 
itions  are  of  secondary  moment.  'I'in' 
at  the  existence  of  Turkey  cauuoi  ]•■■ 
'  Russia  and  the  Porte  be  re-est:iMMii'il 

iterate  of  the  Piineipalitiesof  WalLi^  liia. 
ntiuued,  and  the  privileges  sccuriil  tn 
■e  placed  \indcr  the  collective  guaiMiit.'i; 

if  the  Daniihe,  at  its  moutlis,  be  IV.'.il 

e  lath  of  July,  18U,  be  reviac.l  in  tli.- 
r  of  Eui-ope. 

.m  to  the  official  protectorate  uf  tin- 
be  given  up.' 

■  thus  clearly  del'med,  so  far  as  >t;iti- 
ir  faith  in  Austria  as  strong  as  our  mn- 
x'aties  is  clear,  wc  should  have  no  duulii 
lay  be  in  error,  but  as  yet  we  il>  iiiii. 
.ria.  Prussia  Iiiis  witlulrawn  from  tlie 
ig  expected  this ;  and  if  Austria  ]»■  what 
had  done  the  san 


lent  i) 


Its. 


nd  lieforc  this  it  has  probably 

Its  departure  has   been   retan 
ukI  csjieeiaJJv  by  that    terrible 
out  with  fciirlul 
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Bomanmnd,  with  very  little  loss  of  life.  IVo  thousand  Russian 
soldiers  have  been  taken  captives,  and  the  independence  of  the  group 
of  islands  has  been  proclaimed.  This  event  is,  on  many  accounts,  of 
considerable  importance.  *  It  has  entirely  destroyed,'  writes  an  eye- 
witness, *the  illusion  about  granite  walls  being  impregnable;  for, 
though  the  fort  looked  most  solid  and  unapproachable,  a  few  hours'- 
firing  completed  its  destruction.*  The  experience  of  the  English 
troops  in  attacking  Fort  Hottich  was  the  same.  *  The  large  blocks  of 
granite  which  formed  the  face  of  the  fort,  and  in  appearance  offered  an 
immense  resistance,  fell  out  in  masses ;  and  the  rubble  with  which  the 
wall  was  filled  tumbled  out  in  heaps.*  There  is  no  reason  to  8uppoi>e 
that  the  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  fortifications 
of  Cronstadt  and  Sebastopol  are  different  from  those  used  in  the 
Aland  Isles,  and  oiu*  commanders  may,  therefore,  probably  be 
encouraged  to  try  their  metal  against  the  former. 

But,  apart  from  this,  the  surrender  of  Bomarsmid  will  probably  have 
much  influence  in  determining  the  policy  of  Sweden.  The  fort  of 
Bomarsund  was  only  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  the  Swedish 
coast,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surj^rising  that  the  Court  of  Stockholm 
should  have  hesitated  to  commit  itself  with  so  formidable  a  demonstra- 
tion of  Russian  power  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  case, 
however,  is  now  altered;  and  wc  are  informed  that  the  French 
general,  with  Mr.  (Jrey,  Secretary  of  the  English  Legation,  proceeded 
immediately  to  Stockholm,  with  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  negotiating 
an  alliance  with  the  Swedish  government. 

The  B))ecial  im|)ortanee  of  this  event,  however,  is  the  proof  it  affords 
of  the  resolve  of  the  Western  powers  to  proceed  with  greater 
activity  and  determination.  In  proclaiming  the  Aland  Islands  inde- 
pendent, under  the  protection  of  England  and  France,  they  have  fairly 
thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  we  trust  there  will  Ix?  no  n^lentings  or 
looking  back.  The  season  for  military  operations  is,  indeed,  far 
advanced,  but  much  may  yet  K*  done  to  cripple  the  n»80urce«  and 
humble  the  ]>ride  of  the  Czar  bi»fore  the  troojw*  retire  to  winter 
quarters.  The  more  prompt  and  decided  our  measures,  the  speedier  the 
relief  we  shall  obtain  from  the  cviN  and  sacrifices  of  war. 

The  Spanish  Hkvolvtion  has  pkoceeded  better  than  wb 
AvriciPATED.  From  fonner  experience,  we  fearetl  that  it  would 
result  in  a  mcrt»  change  of  ministry.  The  character  of  General 
O'Donnell  did  not  in!»])iro  uh  with  confidence,  whilst  the  notorious 
comiption  and  schiKlnics!*  of  the  lending  jwliticians  of  Spain  led 
us  to  regard  the  inovi-ment  with  other  than  sanguine  ex|)ectation. 
Our  hopes  have  lK.*en  so  fnM|uen(ly  disapj  ointcd  in  tlie  ])cninsula; 
cliqueship  is  ?;o  predominnnt  then*:  political  wisdom  and  g«.'nuinc 
patmotism  are  so  little  known,  that  wc  had  scrioiis  misgivings 
when  intelligemv  first  n-ached  us  of*  the  military  insurrection  of 
O'Donnell.  Happily,  howi'vor.  events  Imve  takm  a  favorable  turn. 
The  influence  of  (fcncral  Dulce  has  lH»en  Ivneficially  cxert«*d ;  and  the 
popular  element  forc^Kl  into  the  movtMuent  hsts  at  length  called  out 
EaputerOy  in  whose  integrity  and  clear-sigh ttnlnesti  we  have  more 
confidence  than  in  any  other  S]»anianl  of  the  day.    The  S|>anish  people 
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There  U  more  right-minded  uo> 
n'ith  their  statesmen.  As  soon,  il 
constitutional  prinoiplea,  the  resji 
The  people  cared  little  a.botit  a  i 
seen  faction  succeed  to  faction  nit 
ilvcs,  anil  were  consequently  iiidilli 

they  saw  thaifc  it  afforded  an  ii| 
^1  riftlita,  by  restoring  the  poll 
Bcn  deprived.  Espartero  is  now 
He  ie  duticient  in  deterininatiiin 
ittachmcnt  to  constitutional  frcf. 
■  is  at  length  determined  hy  the 
^ing  of  the  Cortes.  Until  thi-< 
inty  existed.  Its  pulilication,  I 
uf  a  revolution  what  miglit  othL>i 
isters.  The  decree  enacts, — '1,  ', 
th  the  character  of  constituent, 
.  (Chamber  of  Deputies),  shall  i 
iinber  of  the  present  year.  2.  ' 
■y  85,000  souls,  li.  That  the  elect 
nc  law  of  20th  July,  1837,  but 
all  not  bo  any  substitutes — tliut 
lat  thev  shall  onlv  last  three  iii> 
ihar  of'deputieB  will  be  3t0.'     W  . 

Spanish  people  have  required  «[' 
i-  Queen  Christina  should  be  com]" 
a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  wliiili 
-imes  of  the  Qiieon   Mother  are  ni 
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EDITORIAL  POSTSCRIPT. 

M^^n^  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  tbat  a  change  is  contomp]ate<l 
in*  ibe  editorship  of  our  journal.  This  step  has  resulted  from  t\\o 
pressure  of  other  engagements,  which  compels  one  of  the  present 
editors  to  relinquish  the  post  which  he  has  occupied  since  183G;  and 
his  associate,  between  whom  and  himself  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
has  uniformly  existed,  retires  with  him.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  *  Eclectic*  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pure  literature,  scriptural  voluntaryism, 
and  evangelical  Christianity.  This  arrangement,  however,  will  not 
take  effect  until  January,  1855.  We  are  not  at  liberty  at  present  to 
name  the  individual  on  whom  the  editorship  will  then  devolve.  Wo 
should  gladly  do  so,  and  are  assured  that  all  our  readers  would  heartily 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  the  selection.  In  the  interim,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  editorship  as  heretofore,  in  doing 
which  additional  stimulus  will  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
high  talents  and  well-raeritetl  reputation  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  tho 
journal  will  then  be  transferred. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  work  continues  unchanged,  and  no  expen- 
diture will  be  spared  which  may  be  needed  to  maintain  and  greatly  to 
extend  its  usefulness. 


tWmrvi  Sntflligtnw. 
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/  Gny,  from  JTori-s  PublislfJ  nnil 
'eQiiincey,  VolumeU.,  11.,  am!  111. 
Idinliurg'h :  Hogg. 

•  years  since  De  Quincey  was  hist 
^anwhile,  his  fame  has  been  sre:n!- 
about  a  year  ago,  the  enter])ii^ii)j; 
t  the  head  of  this  article,  started  a 
n  of  his  writings,  revised  by  himsi.)  f. 
lie  before  us.  The  issue  lias,  wc 
!Bsful ;  and  we  propose  to  foiiinl  nu 
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heart  which  constitutes  one-half  of  the  geni^*/    ii.!ii\t»      and, 
surely,  he  who  wrote  the  first  part  of  *  Murder  « ■  :•:  i-l".  -w  is  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts,'  is  not  without  a  large  portioii  oi   .      ;  v   nii/ur 
which  constitutes  the  other.     If  genius  be  defiit  1    ji.j  ».  iity  of 
thought  and  style,  we  challenge  this  for  De  Quini  •      ::■  u  ^-et^oo 
as  large,  perhaps,  as  appertains  to  any  man  of  the  *i .    .      ■    .ected 
wdth,  and,  in  some  respects,  less  than  some  of  the   ^  /■.*       he  is 
no  more  an  imitator  of  theirs  than  Vesuvius  is  ,  aiiivTrJT  exbittci 
Etna.     If  genius  be  defined  to  be  a  combinatio  hus  the  tales  told 
passion,  and  constructive  power,  then,  even  uieid,'  and  Raphael 
maintain  De  Quinoey  s  daun  to  it6  poiseaBian.    portions  of  these 
-writings,  especially  his'Sospiria  de  Profuiidi%sed  by  the  words 
passion  as  of  imagination ;  and  what  more  exc^,  and  enabling  us 
construction  of  some  of  his  dreams,  and  of  aLe  and  powers  are 
The  constructive  power  discovered  in  them  mi^id  his  eiTora  and 
circumstances,  and  had  it  been  attended  by  a  sUd  he  is  entitled 
reared  the  shapeliest  and  largest  fabrics  of  intelle^writes  so  graoe- 
Or  if  genius  be  identified  with  growth,  and  if  tjjcy  united  to  a 
most  wonderful,  which  has  taken  place  under  <ilo  a  wil*  ii«>**<*r 
manellous  above  that  of  most  men  must  be  De  Qiii  me^  '^  geniu 
which  has  grown  under  a  self-imposed  pressure  as  great  as  though 
a  tree  were  to  surmount  the  weight  of  the  Sphjmx,  or  of  the 
Pyramid   of    Cheops !      Atticus,   in   his  usual   captious   spirit 
(certainly,  ho  has  salt  enough  in  his  composition,  although  not 
that  Attic  salt  you  expect  from  his  lu/iti  de  jUuvie^  but  a  salt  at 
once  acrid  and  putrid,  for  salt  can  lose  its  savour),  gifts  him  only 
with  the  dialectic  power,  and  denies  that  he  has  ever  cultivated  any 
other,  and  even  that  very  imperfectly.    We  wi.sli  we  could  believe 
that  this  was  in  any  degree  tlie  result  of  ignorance.    We  thought 
that  the  whole  literary  world  was  acquainted  with  the  facta  t£at 
De  Quincey,  at  eleven,  was  a  first-rate   Latin  scholar,  that  at 
fifteen  he  could  talk  Greek  as  fluently  as  English  ;  that  he  spent 
several  entire  years  of  studious  Siilitude  in  iaa<$tering  Kaat^  as 
the  key  to  all  modem  transcendental  philosophy;  Plato,as  the  key 
to  all  the  ancit'iit  thinkfrs ;  and  Kicanlo,  iw  tlu*  master  of  politioo- 
econoniical  ncif nee  ;   that  he  is  a   profound  Ciemiau    scholar; 
deeply  read  in  history  ;  intimately  acc|uainted  with  the  fact«,  as 
well  as  principles,  of  science,  and  no  less  so  with  the  grandest 
problems  of  tluology  ;  and  that  in  his  *  Templar's  Diidogiies,'  auJ 
*  Logic  of  Political  Economy/  not  to  speak  of  his  unfinihhed  aiul 
unpublished  work  on  metaphysics,  he  hasdiscovcreil  an  intellect 
of  the  deei>est  perspicacity,  as  well  as  of  the  most  thorough 
logical  training  ;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  comes  forward 
an  anonymous  writer,  and  accuses  him,  forsooth,  of  partial  and 
shallow  culture !     The  same  sapient  author  chooses  to  call  Do 
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jared  to  Professor  Wiiaon  !  ^\'l,' 
thought  himself  a  dwarf  wiieii 
and  if  the  comparison  were  to 
■tistic  instinct,  extent  of  cuhnri', 
vas  right  in  so  thinking. '  Hn  i> 
nenfie  deal  of  nothing,  and  wiiii 
which  we  are  not  prepared  nlto- 
irst,  in  De  Quincey's  case,  from 
power  is  carried,  reminds  ynu 
'calling  the  things  that  be  imt, 
sondly,  coexists  with  the  capmity 
lest  and  deepest  of  themes  win'ii 
t  proves,  indeed,  the  m^cal  and 
1  him,  that  he  can,  at  one  time, 
other,  wreath  rosaries  of  suns. 
lis,  is  to  dwell  long  enough  iipnu 
k  of  considering  ihe 


3  constitute  an  insular  autohio- 
lie  charm  of  De  Quincey's  writirii.'^. 
self  EvenasindreamSjWebeconii: 
3,  and  pass  with  the  swiftnew  of 
[lifting  adventures,  and,  howivcr 
they  never  leave  us  behind  :  -'< 
sUous  m;igician.    He  is  everywIuTt' 
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autobiography  of  a  pure  and  passionless  spirit,  of  a  holy  and  | 
happy  angel,  would  be  an  insipid  afiGur.     It  would  possess  little  j 
to  commend  it  to  the  hearts  of  men.     There  must  be  vicissitude,    I 
anxiety,  humanity,  even  folly  and  sin,  united  with  moral  resistance 
and  virtue,  great  powers  struggling  with  great  difficulties  of  some 
kind,  ere  you  can  listen  with  an  entire  surrender  of  your  spirit  to  a 
man  speaking  of  himself     We  find  that  the  great  epic  poets 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  intenser  intere^|((||iyj^seflW^  ^ 
by  the  autobiographical  form  of  narrative  ;  and  tj^the  tales  told   i! 
by  Ulysses  in  the  *  Odyssey/  Eneas  in  thQ  *  Ento '  and  Raphael 
in  the  '  Paradise  Lost,  are  among  the  noblest  Wtions  of  these 
three  poems.    Nothing  like  the  position  expres^  by  the  words 
qv/yrvi/m,  magna  pare  fuif  for  rivetting  attention ^nd  enabling  us 
to  realiise  adventure.    Now,  De  Quincey's  natun  and  powers  are 
so  peculiar,  his  history  has  been  so  diversified,  aj]|  bis  eirors  and    ^ 
sufferings  have  been  so  considerable,  that  we  fe^  he  is  entitled 
always  to  use  the  first  person,  and  that  he  never  irrites  so  grace- 
fully as  when  he  does.     A  brain  of  such  poteuiy  united  to  a 
bodily  presence  so  '  weak  and  contemptible,'  and  t^  a  wi^l  weakvL*-** 
still — an  intellect  so  subtle,  connected  with  an  ^po^ation  so 
grand  and  massive — a  temper  so  gentle  and  woman-Kke  coupled 
with  so  much  quick  and  searching  misery — a  mind  so  splendid, 
and  yet  which  has  always  shone  through  clouds,  and  sometimes 
been  swathed  in  the  'dunnest  smoke  of   hell' — ^the  union  of 
powers  so  commanding,  so  varied,  and  so  highly  cultivated,  and 
of  abject  slavery  to  one  unhappy  habit — such  are  some  of  the 
contradictory  materials  out  of  which  De  Quincey  has  piled  up 
his  graven  image  of  himself,  an  image  resembling  somewhat  that 
which  appeared  to  Nebuchadneszar  in  dream — ^its  head  of  gold, 
breast  of  silver,  legs  of  brass,  and  feet  of  iron,  mingUd  with 
'ndry  clay. 

The  egotism,  even  of  some  truly  good  writers,  is  wearisome,  if 
not  disgusting.  We  think  every  one  must  feel  in  reading  Hugh 
Miller's  otherwise  admirable  '  School-days,'  that  he  dwells  far 
too  much  on  himself,  and  magnifies  many  trifling  and  non-repre- 
sentative circumstances  into  undue  importance.  Some  other 
recent  publications  remind  you  of  the  poor  and  personal  corre- 
spondence of  a  vain  amateur  in  authorship  which  had  accidentally 
got  into  print,  so  silly  and  sickening  are  the  sameness  and 
personality  of  their  twaddla  De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  seldom  perpetrates  anjrthing  of  this  kind — and  his  gossip 
has  not  a  particle  of  petty  impertinence. 

He  bemns  the  first  volume  by  some  magnificent  sketches  of 
his  childhood,  which  originally  appeared  under  the  title  of 
'  Suspiria  de  Profundis.'     His  picture  of  his  feelings  upon  occasion 


ime  in  pathos  as  anything  wi; 
which  will  be  new  to  some,  at 

th,  whilst  tho  sweet  tomple  of  hov 
ficrutiny,  I  formed  my  own  scherau 
the  world  would  I  have  mftde  this 
i  to  accompany  me.  I  had  neviT 
I  of  '  sentimental,'  nor  dreamed  ol' 
I  in  a  child,  hates  the  light,  and 
use  was  large  enough  to  have  tu'o 
new  that  about  mid-daj-,  when  all 
id  at  one  o'cloek),  I  could  st^al  up 
it  was  about  an  hour  ailer  hip;li- 
jor  ;  it  was  locked,  but  the  key  was 
,  the  door  bo  softly,  that  althouf^li 
d  through  all  the  storeys,  no  echo 
iming  round,  I  sought  my  sister's 
:d,  and  the  hack  was  now  turned 
eyes  but  one  large  window,  wide 
summer  at  mid-day  was  showerin^r 
eather  was  dry,  the  sky  wasdoud- 
>ress  types  of  infinity ;  and  it  was 
or  heart  to  conceive  any  symbols 
■y  of  life. 

iu"ncd  round  to  the  corpse.  Then? 
re  the  angel  face ;  and  a.*  people 
«  that  no  features  had  suffered  nny 
scad,  indeed— the  serene  and  noble 
ut  the  frozen  eyelids,  the  darknes:; 
liem,  the  marble  lips,  the  stiffeniii'; 
ating  the  supplications  of  closing- 
>r  life  ?  Had  it  been  so,  wherefor-' 
th  tears  and  nover-cndln;; 
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which  ran  op  for  eyer.  I,  in  spirii,  roee  as  if  on  billows  that  also'ran 
up  the  shaft  for  ever ;  and  the  billows  seemed  to  pursue  the  thhme  of 
God ;  but  that  also  ran  before  us,  and  fled  away  continually.  The 
flight  and  the  purstdt  seemed  to  go  on  for  ever  and  ever.  Frost 
gathering  frost,  some  Sarsar  wind  of  death  seemed  to  repel  me ;  some 
mighty  rehition  between  Qod  and  deaAh,  dimly  straggled  to  evolve 
itself  from  the  dreadfid  antagonism  between  them ;  shadowy  meanings 
even  yet  continue  to  exereiae  and  torment  in  dreams,  the  deciphering 
oraele  within  me.  I  slept — ^for  how  long  I  cannot  say — slowly  I  re^ 
covered  my  self-possession ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  standing, 
as  before,  dose  to  my  sister's  bed. 

'  I  have  reason  to  brieve  that  a  9ery  long  interval  elapsed  during 
this  wandering  or  suspension  of  my  pei^ct  mind.  When  I  returned 
to  myself,  there  was  a  foot  (or  I  ftmcied  so)  on  the  stairs.  I  was 
alaniied,  fcHf  if  anybody  had  detected  me,  means  wonki  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  my  coming  again.  Hastily,  thcfefore,  I  kimed  the  lips 
that  I  should  kiss  no  more,  and  slmk  Mke  agvilty  thing  with  stealthy 
steps  from  the  room.  Thus  perilled  the  vision,  loveliest  amongst  aU 
the  shows  which  earth  has  revealed  to  me ;  thus  mutilated  was  the 
parting,  which  should  have  lasted  for  ever;  bunted  thus  wiUi  fear  was 
that  farewell,  sacred  to  love  and  grief,  to  perfect  love,  and  to  grief  that 
could  not  be  bealed.'-^VoL  i.  pp.  15-18. 

What  a  boy  he  must  have  been,  who^  at  six  vears  «>uld  dream 
such  a  dream,  and  entertain  the  j^ofound  thoughta  and  emo- 
tioDS,  from  which  only  sach  a  dream  coold  haTe  sprung !  For 
we  are  assuming  that  Mr.  De  Qnincej  is  here  fiuthfiilly  repro- 
ducing the  experiences  of  his  childhood,  only  so  far  cdoiireci  by 
memory,  as  its  '  holier  day'  colours  all  the  past  It  is  a  dream 
redolent  of  those  stian^  dreams  of  childhood,  which  often  bathe 
the  soul  either  with  a  bliss  or  a  woe  unspeakable,  and  partaking 
of  the  infinita  If  there  be  no  joys  lixe  those  of  boyhood,  so 
neither  are  there  any  ^onies^  or  any  remorse.  We  remember 
returning  to  our  fathers  house,  after  playing  truant  for  a  day  br 
two  from  school  (it  was  the  fin^  and  last  time),  with  emotions  of 
horror,  remorse^  and  af^trehension,  which  we  dare  noi  attempt  to 
describe,  and  the  memory  of  whi<^  has  often  PAcaed,  Hke  a  flush 
of  mortal  agony,  across  our  minds  since.  The  heart  of  the 
child  is  not  that  shallow  thing  which  many  dream.  Nor  are 
its  tears  always,  as  Gray  supposes,  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 
Cowper  himself  is  a  striking  instance  to  the  contrary.  His 
brutal  usage  by  the  boy  who  tormented  him,  shot  a  barbed 
arrow  into  his  side,  which,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  more  terrible 
calamities  which  befel  him  in  after  life,  continued  to  be  felt 
to  the  very  dose.  '  The  child  is  father  of  the  num.'  And  in  this 
aady  sublime  dream  of  De  Quincey  s  by  liis  sister  s  deathbed,  nuij 
be  read  an  augury  of  his  after  life,  which  has  been  one  loi^ 
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netimea  bright  and  cbeering,  moro 
but    always  lofty,   poeticaJ,   and 

nstructor'  bae  been  lately  drawing 
lincey,  and  Jean  Paul  IUcbtt.i'  as 
Terence  to  De  Quiocey.  Hert;  wo 
'.  Tbat  De  Quincey'a  language  in 
[der,  clearer,  and  more  HkillVitly 
i  of  the  scenery  and  incidents  is 
deacriber  of  a  dream  beconat's,  in 
ictnesa,  be  loses  in  vraiseinb)aiii;e. 
,  chaotic,  and  wilb  a  mystery  ho  \i'i- 
out  dreams  of  genius  should  posncss 
1  the  presence  of  purpose  and  of 
^3  and  angles  ia  properly  no  dream 
^not  mt^n  an  allegory  go  on  all 
ike  a  dream.  It  ahould  reprebunt 
a  of  contradictory  elements,  tluit 
>f  some  giant  wing  we  cannot  sti!, 
ded  by  a  hand  beliind  ns,  that 
m  of  the  infinite,  and  that  -.Uvp 
a  the  differentiae  of  actual  dreams, 
it  all  other  departments  of  litura- 
How  grand  its  effect  in  Milton's 
alts  of 
ime  of  Deraogor^n.' 

1  cornea  down  over  the  Valley  vi 
ads  of  Christian  in  the  '  Pilgrim' '. 
athomless  gloom,  which  covers  tlio 
L,  where  the  curtain  beconi 
a  coukl  bear  \ 
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infidelities,  lost  caste,  eloped  with  two  brothers,  whom  she  after- 
wards was  induced  to  prosecute  for  abduction  and  rape,  wrote  a 
book  which  Wordsworth  praised,  and  was  last  heard  of  rus- 
ticating, and,  it  was  hoped,  reforming  in  a  country  clergyman's 
house.  This  chapter  might  perhaps  have  been  spared,  yet  as 
the  species  of  '  leopardesses'  to  which  this  lady  belonged  is  not 
entirely  extinct,  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Ue  Quincey  for  whatever 
good  he  may  do  to  them,  or  to  their  votaries,  by  this  exposition 
of  the  life  and  adventures  of  '  Bachael  Frances  Antonina  Dash- 
wood  Lee,'  who  so  heroically  attempted  to  'dance,  sing,  act,  and 
talk'  down  the  Christian  religion  ! 

In  the  course  of  this  paper,  De  Quincey  introduces  the  subject 
of  Swedenborgianism,  a  subject  on  which  his  mind  has  undergone 
a  great  change.  When  he  first  alluded,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  it  in  '  Tait's  3£agazine,'  he  spoke  of  it  with  di^ust  and  aversion, 
as  a  kind  of  hybrid  b^ot  between  spiritual  madness  and  sensual 
nightmare ;  in  the  paper  before  us,  he  treats  it  with  respect  and 
deference.  We  quarrel  not  with  him  for  this  change,  but  we 
think  he  might  have  given  other  reasons  for  it  besides  the  favour- 
able impression  which  Cambridge  it  seems  has  recently  formed 
of  Swedenborg,  and  the  fact  that  Emerson  (a  calumniator  of 
Jesus  Christ)  ranks  him  in  his  '  inner  consistory  of  intellectual 
potentates.'  Why  does  De  Quincey,  so  much  better  qualified 
than  any  man  either  in  Cambridge  or  America  to  form  an  inde- 

¥endent  judgment  on  such  a  subject,  not  form  and  express  it? 
hat  Swedenborg  had  profound  glimpses  of  truth  is  evident,  but 
it  is  curious  how  his  theory  of  things  has  become  a  quarry  open 
alike  to  the  enemies  and  the  friends  of  Christianity,  and  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  ignore  the  facts  of  a  religion  which  came  in 
'  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  power,'  and  to  dwindle  it  away 
into  a  system  of  mere  shadows  and  symbols. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  find  him  fairly  established  in  a  school 
at  Bath,  and  straightway,  as  usual  with  him,  all  the  great  public 
events  and  characters  of  the  day  begin  to  revolve  around  that 
school,  like  the  heavens  in  the  vortices  of  Ptolemy  turning  round 
this  foot's-breadth  of  earth.  How — by  what  queerest  of  *  nexus,' 
De  Quincey  contrives  to  link  to  himself  and  his  school  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Lord  Cochrane,  and  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  those  who  read  the  paper  will  *  understand,  if  they  read 
it  with  attention.'  In  the  sixth  chapter,  he  *  enters  the  world,' 
goes  to  the  queen's  villa  at  Frogmore,  and  has  a  brief  interview 
with  poor  old  George  III.  The  recollection  of  this  sets  him  off 
at  a  hand-gallop  to  France,  Louis  XY.,  Madame  De  Campan, 
Galerius,  Milton's  *  Paradise  Regained,'  ere  he  gets  the  length  of 
the  king,  who  met  him  one  day  in  the  garden,  and  asked  him 
some  questions  about  his  French-seeming  name,  which,  with  the 
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artist  than  the  creator,  more  attentive  to  the  expression  than  to 
the  oonception  of  his  dreams ;  and  greatly  yields,  we  think,  to 
Jean  Paul,  and  also  to  Thomas  Aird  in  his  *  Devil's  Dream  on 
Mount  Acksbeck,'  in  profusion  of  dream-incident,  in  daring  force 
of  dreamlike  imagination,  in  those  jet*black  omam^nta  of  ex- 
pression, glittering  with  coal-dark  lustre  and  impenetrability, 
which  are  so  appropriate  to  be  hung  about  the  necKs  of  dreams; 
and  above  all  in  the  proper  disposition  of  dream-drapery,  and 
the  proper  management  of  dream-light  De  Quincey  uses  the 
light  of  twilight  with  a  youn^  crescent ;  Jean  Paul  and  Aird 
employ  the  light  of  midnight  with,  a  waning  moon  shining  down 
on  sleeping  men  and  wakmg  ghosts. 

From  his  reminiscences  of  childhood  he  passes  to  describe  his 
entrance  into  the  world  of  boyish  strife,  to  give  a  portrait  of  his 
Inrother,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  an  idiosyncra^  as  marked, 
although  entirely  different  from  his  own,  and  to  gossiD  in  his 
usual  Teamed,  discursive,  and  digressive  style,  upon  a  hundred 
subjects,  which  are  somehow  brought  in  to  circle  round  his  story — 
such  as  Lord  Monboddo,  Manchester,  Mycenae,  Byron,  Hood, 
Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp,  the  '  Agamemnon'  of  JBschylus,  the 
*  Struldbrugs'  of  Swift,  and  the  Cagots  of  the  Pyreneea  As 
usual,  he  abounds  in  notes,  by  which,  as  by  successive  pulls  of  the 
door-bell,  he  drags  you  down  from  communion  with  interesting 
topics,  to  meety  sooth  to  say,  often  with  very  indifferent  com- 
pany. In  the  fourth  chapter  he  introduces  a  striking  cha- 
racter,— a  female  infidel — a  Mra  Lee.  This  person,  if  you  believe 
her  biographer,  must  have  been  another  Mary  Wolstonecrofi ; 
like  her,  beautiful  as  a  *  young  leopardess ;'  like  her,  not  only 
cracked  but  riven,  both  in  character  and  in  mind;  like  her, 
excessively  brilliant  in  conversation ;  like  her,  possessed  of  much 
and  varied  knowledge ;  and  like  her,  animated  by  an  insane  and 
sleepless  hatred  to  Christianity.  We  cannot  but  think,  however, 
that  Mr.  De  Quincey  has  somewhat  examerated  the  powers  and 
the  beauty  of  this  '  magnificent  witch.'  It  is  clear  to  us  that  he 
had  looked  at  her  as  bo}rs  are  wont  to  do  towards  beautiful  ladies 
older  and  superior  to  themselves,  through  a  dazzling  mist,  com- 
pounded of  admiration,  terror,  wonder,  and  desire.  We  have 
little  doubt  from  the  tenour  of  her  history,  that  she  was  a  mere 
showy  strumpet,  resembling  rather  Lady  Hamilton  than  Mary 
Wolstonecroft,  who  was  a  sincere,  although  misled,  woman  of 
genius.  '  Bachael  Frances  Antonina  Dashwood  Lee'  f  what  reader 
does  not  instantly  remember  the  immortal  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Carolina  Amelia  Skeggs?)  parted  from  her  husband,  who  gave 
her  a  separate  establishment  in  London,  launched  out  into  the 
follies  of  the  town,  divcrsifieii  a  light  cancer  of  life  by  loud- 
mouthed proclamations  in  every  company  of   her  impudent 
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ith  two  brothers,  whom  she  aftii- 
B  for  abduction  and  rape,  wrotf  a 
sed,  and  was  last  heard  of  nis- 
Forming  in  a  country  clei^ymaii'-i 
«rhap3  have  been  spared,  yi^t  as 
)  which  this  lady  belonged  is  imt 
j1  to  Mr.  De  Quincey  for  whatever 
■  their  votaries,  by  this  expositinn 
Bachael  Frances  Antonina  Dasli- 
ttempted  to  'dance,  sing,  act,  ami 
on  ! 

De  Quincey  introduces  the  suljjfct 
.  on  which  his  mind  haa  underj^'mic 
it  alluded,  some  fifteen  years  airo, 
oke  of  it  with  di^ust  and  aversion, 
'een  spiritual  madness  and  sensual 
■e  us,  ne  treats  it  with  respect  ami 
'ith  him  for  this  change,  but  wo 
^r  reasons  for  it  besides  the  favour- 
Jge  it  seems  has  recently  formed 
that  Emerson  (a  calumniator  of 
is  '  inner  consistory  of  intellectual 
(uincey,  so  much  better  qualified 
idge  or  America  to  form  an  imlc- 
subject,  not  form  and  express  it? 
i  glimpses  of  truth  is  evident,  hut 
things  has  become  a  quarry  0|)eii 
riends  of  Christianity,  and  seuiiis, 
icta  of  a  religion  which  came  in 
ty  power,*  and  to  dwindle  it  away 
and  symhola. 
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answers,  he  has  carefully  particularized.  And  th^i  he  breaks 
away  into  a  panegyric  of  the  worthy  fiEmn^-king,  and  into  an 
account  of  his  early  passion  for  Lady  Sarah  LemioXy  which  is 
very  eloquent,  and  which  he  doses  by  the  asBerti(»iy  that  no 
nature  can  entertain  a  profound  affection  without  being  a  pro- 
found nature,  which  sounds  as  like  a  tniisni,  as  though  we  ^ould 
assert  that  nothing  less  than  a  gallon  measure  can  hold  a  gallon, 
or  that  an  ocean  requires  an  ocean  channeL 

In  the  next  chapter,  after  having  ^entered  the  wodd,'  he 
describes  his  entrance  into  London,  as  if  it  were  a  larger  world. 
He  labours  for  a  season  in  search  of  a  word  yast  enough  to 
express  his  notion  of  the  metropolis^  and  at  last  calls  it  the 
^  Naticm  of  London.'  His  description  of  hk  first  entrance  into  it 
is  very  striking.  Ncw^  the  rapidity  with  which  you  are  whiried 
into  a  comer  of  the  mighty  city,  probably  at  ni^t,  takes  away 
almoBt  ^hoUy  the  feeling  of  grandeur  &om  a  first  entrance. 
There  is  no  preparation,  no  gradation,  no  scale,  no  growing  sense 
of  a  Mahlstrom  becoming  nearer,  and  yet  more  near,  till  at  last, 
as  an  inverted  climax  to  a  long  series  of  feelings,  you  feel  your- 
sdtf  in  the  centre  of  its  awful  depths.  It  is  the  difference  between 
entering  a  palace  by  a  side  door,  and  being  shown  in  through 
gate  after  gate,  and  room  after  room,  till  you  find  yourself  in  its 
glorious  groin.  It  was  otherwise  in  De  Qmnce/s  early  days ; 
let  us  hear  his  sensations  recorded  in  the  following  passage,  which 
we  might  almost  call  '  The  Approach  to  London,  a  Poem :' — 

'  It  was  a  most  heavenly  day  in  May  of  the  year  when  I  first  beheld 
and  first  entered  this  mighty  wilderness,  the  city,  no,  not  the  ci^,  but 
the  nation  of  London.  Often  since  then,  at  distances  of  two  and  three 
htmdred  miles  or  more  from  the  colossal  emporium  of  men,  wealth, 
arts,  and  inteBectual  power,  have  I  felt  the  sublime  expression  of  her 
enormous  magnitude  in  one  simple  form  of  ordinary  occurrence — ^riz.,  in 
the  va»t  droves  of  cattle,  suppose  upon  the  great  northern  roads,  all  with 
i^beir  heads  direeted  to  London,  and  expounding  the  sise  of  the  attract- 
iag  body  together  with  the  force  of  its  attractive  power,  by  the  never- 
ending  succession  of  these  droves,  and  the  remoteness  fjrom  the  capital 
of  the  lines  upon  which  idiey  were  moving.  A  suction  so  powerful, 
felt  along  radii  so  vast,  and  a  consciousnciM  at  the  same  time,  that 
upon  other  radii  still  more  vast,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  same 
suction  is  operating  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  and  hurmng 
for  ever  into*  one  centre  the  infinite  means  needed  for  her  infinite 
purposes,  and  the  endless  tributes  to  the  skill  or  the  Ixnrary  of  her 
encuesB  population,  crowds  the  imagination  with  a  ponp  to  wMch  there 
is  nothing  corresponding  upon  this  f^anet,  ei^er  among  the  things 
that  have  been,  or  the  Siinga  that  ace.  Or,  if  any  eoDoqition  there  is, 
it  must  be  sought  in  Ancient  Borne.  W«,  nfxn  this  occasion,  were  in 
a&open  carriage^  and  chiefly  to  avoid  tha  dust,  ve  i^pfNroaehed  London 
by  rural  lanes^  or  ak>ng  byroads,  ^uiet  and  ohady,  cc^lateral  to  the 
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proach  we  mtased  some  features  of  tlie 
e  common  approaches  along  a  niaiii 
be  uproar,  the  tumult  and  the  ugiiu- 
nd  thieken  throughout  the  last  (Io/ah 
■bs.  Already,  at  forty  milea  dist^uni.', 
the  dim  presentiment  of  some  \  ui-i 
id,  like  a  misgiviug,  this  blind  mui- 
I  object,  some  vast  magnetic  ratip'  i>i' 
tinues  to  inercase,  you  know  not  Imw. 
hanging  horses,  Bamet,  on  the  norili, 
M  longer  think  of  naming  the  in'^t 
ip,  'HorseB  to  London,' — that  Huulrl 
ea  broods  over  all  minds,  making'  it 
!r  destination.  Launched  npon  tliis 
eel  yourself  entering  the  stream  :is  it 
1 ;  and  the  stream  at  laiit  beeonic^  tlic 
eant  by  the  Latin  word  IrepiJtilio  / 
2ted  with  panic  i  it  belongs  a^  much 
aming  battle  as  of  a  coming  fliglit ;  lo 
<  a  massacre ;  agitation  is  the  ni';iri-t 
inereasea  both  audibly  and  visilily  at 
me  may  suppose  the  roar  of  Nl:i!;ivr,i 

0  grow  upon  the  senses  in  the  la'^t  I  rii 
wind  in  its  favour,  until  at  leiii^th  it 

1  other  sounds  whatsoever;  finally  t'nr 
suburbs,  a  last  great  sign  and  aut^niry 

;s  to  the  coming  Metropolis,  loLtis 
the  growing  sense  of  his  own  iiisi^'iii- 
ngland,  you  yourself,  horses,  carriaL;c, 

attention,  and,  perjiapa,  even  nith 
«n.  But  after  passing  the  final  jmst- 
n,  for  the  Litter  ten  or  twelve  mile.-', 

no  longer  notieed ;  nobotly  sees  vnii, 
Is  vou  ;  you  do  not  even  regrtril  \"iir- 
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temple/  We  have  often  made  a  similar  contrast  between 
different  parts  of  Scottish  scenery.  In  those  r^ons,  where  the 
mountain  barriers  begin,  as  at  Comrie,  Dunkefd,  Inverary,  and 
the  Trosachs,  the  flat-a'  ja  shape  prev^s,  the  mountains  rise 
from  the  plains  at  sharp  strong  angles,  as  if  just  heaving  up 
from  below,  and  hence  arises  much  of  the  boldness  and  grandeiu: 
of  the  scenery.  Further  inward,  except  where  there  are  lakes 
and  friths,  the  glens  are  narrow,  and  the  mountains,  huddled 
together,  lose  veiy  much  of  their  outstanding  distinctness  and 
commanding  dignity.  Some  of  our  Scottish  plains  have  been 
compared  to  ^  barren  mountains  rolled  fiat ;'  but  others,  espe- 
cially on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  are  not  excelled,  even  in 
Cumberland,  for  fertility  and  beauty.  In  Ireland,  De  Quincey 
meets  with  many  celebrated  characters,  and  sees  some  public 
shows,  such  as  the  installation  of  the  Knights  of  Saint  Patrick, 
and  the  ratification  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  of  the  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  both  which  he  describes  with 
his  usual  pomp  and  power.  The  Irish  rebellion,  too,  broke  out 
as  if  for  nis  express  accommodation,  and  he  devotes  two  lone 
chapters  to  an  account  of  its  principal  incidents.  From  Ireland 
he  returns  home,  and  gives,  in  a  lively  chapter,  entitled  *  travel- 
ling,' a  curious  account  of  the  modes  of  travelling  in  his 
young  days,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  present  Then 
men  moved  to  and  fro  as  if  they  were  all  Methuselahs — ^now  we 
have  become  so  intensely  conscious  of  the  uncertainty  and  short- 
ness of  life  that  we  husband  every  moment,  and  have  exchanged 
creeping  for  flying.  This  chapter  is  a  proof  that  the  charges  of 
Atticus  have  a  nttle  foundation  in  tact  He  here  certainly 
makes  the  most  of  a  very  commonplace  ioumey,  and  you  are 
reminded  of  the  famous  travels  of  Will  Marvel,  in  the  '  Idler.' 
In  chapter  12  he  tells  a  strange  series  of  adventures  of  one 
of  his  brothers,  whose  sobriquet  was  Pink,  which,  although  a  little 
over-circumstantial  in  the  nariBtive,  as  well  as  sufficiently  ramb- 
ling, will  well  repay  penisal. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  is  entitled  *  Premature  Man- 
hood/ and  descril^s  with  much  force  the  remarkable  processes 
which  were  hurrying  on  his  mind  toward  the  precipices  over 
which  he  has  since  fallen.  He  had  been  a  child — he  never 
became  a  boy — ^but  passed  without  any  intermediate  stage  into  a 
kind  of  monstrous  and  hydro-cophalic  manhood. 

In  his  second  volume,  ho  continues  to  follow  the  course  of  his 
own  career,  which  becomes  deeper  in  the  channel  of  its  interest 
as  it  runs  through  '  rocky  Cuml>erland,'  and  reflects  the  faces  and 
forms  of  the  immortals  who  then  resided  there.  His  sketches  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  are  all  intensely  interesting, 
partly  from  the  great  interest  of  the  subjects,  and  partly  from 
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ng.  De  Quincey's  feelings  co\vnrdH 
1  of  a  composite  order.  Wordsworth 
red,  and  did  not  lore;  Colerid<;e  ho 
d,  but  did  not  respect;  SouthL'y  he 
lired,  but  deeply  respected,  Preulsoly 
ave  been  entertained  to  the  Lakers  by 
irdaworth  was  the '  righteous  man,'  tbr 
to  die.'  Coleridge  was  more  accf'^j-sible 
and  grossly  self-indulgent,  so  c;uL'h;.ss 
ed  in  his  own  dreatn,  that  you  oiild 
■espect  him.  Southey  was  ratliLi-  tno 
iciliate  warm  regard,  except  tVoia  his 
.onour,  exemplary  life,  and  uinvi-uried 
ject  even  from  those  who,  like  Do 
:ly  underrated  his  really  magiiiticeiit 
,  De  Quincey  sometimes  seems  iibso- 
■ooked  on  him  as  intellectual  ])ride 
at  he  would  not  say  that  Wordsworth 
I  that  Lucifer  was  as  proud  as  Words- 
1  by  one  we  heard  an  acute  old  socoder 
ell-known  Edinburgh  divine  :— '  He 
light  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  Ij;natius 
:hat  Ignatius  Loyola  might  ha^o  sat 
rmixed  with  his  criticisms  and  anee- 
i  interposed  fine  sketches  of  th-;  lake 
its  Helvellyns,  Skiddaws,  and  Gras- 
tams,  and  forces,  was  as  familiar  to 
i'ew  have  been  such  determined  iiiylit- 
oas  De  Quincey,     Wordsworth  speak.s 
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ihe  next  morning  come&  So  there  are  aouls  of  *  thnid  yet 
divinely-gifted  order,  which  expand  their  fedrest  buds  to  the 
stars,  and  shrink  and  dirivel  up  whenever  the  day  dawns.  And 
such  a  soul  is  that  of  the  Englirii  Opium  Eater. 

In  his  third  volume,  the  author  ceases,  in  some  measure,  to  be 
his  own  biographer,  and  enters  upon  general  themes.  He  tells, 
in  one  chapter,  the  veiy  exciting  but  somewhat  apocryphal- 
looking  story  of  the  ^  Miutary  Nun  of  Spain.'  In  another,  he 
translates  from  a  German  aullior  a  narrative  of  the  *  Last  Days 
of  Kant'  How  we  should  have  prefim[«d  to  this,  interestii^  as 
it  is,  a  book,  or  series  of  articles,  from  his  own  pen,  on  the  life, 
the  times,  and  the  philosophy  of  that  great  old  Teuton !  His 
])aper  on  Nicholas  ^  Astronomy'  is  hardly  worthy,  either  of  the 
author,  or  of  the  subject  De  Quincey  is  sometimes  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  humour,  but  not  in  the  present  case.  When  gay, 
he  always  reminds  you  of  the  elephant  dancing  a  slow  dimce 
on  the  greensward.  But  in  the  first  part  of  tnis  piq)er,  it  is 
as  if  the  same  animal  were  trying  to  perform  on  the  tight-rope, 
and  instead  of  laughing  with,  you  are  tempted  to  laugh  at  him. 
His  'Joan  of  Arc'  is  a  strain  of  a  loftier  mood,  and  rises  to  the 
dignity  and  power  of  that  highest  kind  oT  history  which  verges 
on  and  over  the  limit  of  poetry.  De  Quincey,  indeed,  we  have 
often  pronounced  to  be,  since  Tacitus,  potentially  the  greatest  of 
history  writers.  He  is  as  eloquent,  as  epic,  as  impassioned  in  his 
nobler  narrative  as  Carlyle,  and  he  is  far  more  dignified,  less 
melodramatic,  and  purer  in  style.  The  other  papers  on  '  Roman 
Dinners,'  '  Modem  Superstition,'  &c.,  are  slighter  in  build,  but 
exceedingly  amusing,  learned,  and  rising  in  parts  to  that  grave 
grandeur  in  which  his  genius  displays  itself  to  most  advantage. 

In  the  papers  of  some  of  his  recent  critics,  much  is  said  of  tho 

*  ease  of  Do  Quincey's  style.'  If  this  mean  that  his  style  is  easily 
read,  and  t}iat  its  transitions  seem  quiet  and  quick,  it  is  in  general 
tnie ;  l)iit  if  it  mean  that  it  is  a  stylo  which  costs  the  author 
little,  it  is  a  great  mistake.  We  have  seen  his  MS.  again  and 
again,  and  wc  never  saw  writing  so  frequently  interlined.  Almost 
every  won!  liad  \t»  double-ganger,  or  duplicate  above  it  He  is, 
in  fact,  tho  most,  fastidious  ana  laborious  of  writers,  although  ho 
makes  his  art  conceal  his  art,  and  his  labour  his  labour.  It  is 
partly  owing  to  this,  and  partly  to  his  advanced  age  and  nume- 
rous infirmities,  that  the  volumes  of  this  admirable  edition  hare 
been  progressing  so  slowly,  and  at  such  uncertain  intervals  of 
time.  We  look  forward  with  keen  expectation  to  the  remaining 
volumes.  Many  of  tho  very  best  of  his  writings  remain  to  be 
collected.      There   are   those   three  wondrous   chapters  in  tho 

*  Suspiria,' — the  *  Palimpsest,'  the  *  Three  Ladies  of  Sorrow,'  and 

*  Savannah  La  Mar.'  There  are  his  '  Temi^ar's  DialoguesL'  There 
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J.'  There  is  his  '  Viaion  of  Sud'loii 
la'  There  is  his  paper  on  Tlic 
!  are  his  reviews  of  Schlosser.  and 
ts,  and  Hazlitt,  which  appcnroil 
Ufillan's  'First  Gallery,' in  'Tnlt's 
jiBlations  ftxmi  Jean  Paul  Riclitfr. 
I  eloquent  account  of  the  '  Rt'treaL 
)ubli3he<l  in  '  Blackwood,'  for  J  iily, 
e  a  hundred  others,  papers  on 
loman  History,' on  the 'Essenepi.'  mi 
erence  to  National  nnd  Social  Pro- 
re,'  all  of  them  teeming  with  pto- 
When  completed,  the  coilertiuu 
intary  revelation  of  the  man  ;  Imt 
constitute  the  most  valuable  .-iijif 
XTB,  which  had  originally  appeni'cd 
id  in  the  entire  world  of  literanire. 


Ua  Cliurch,  wit/ia  General  Inlro-.'itc- 
]i\'  Philip  Scluff,  Professor  in  ilio 
MLTcersburg.  Two  Volumes.  >^v(>. 
aurgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1854. 
ft.  Augmline.  A  HiftorifiJ  Pk-l.-li. 
idoii ;  Samuel  Bagstcr  &,  Sons,    1  ""j  1 . 

on  the  Apostolic  Church  was  duly 
iraoce  in  German."     To  recur  tn 
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from  being  the  most  neglected  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  daily  attracting  more  and  more  the  theological  intellect 
of  Europe,  no  insignificant  prognostic  in  this  eventide  of  a' 
setting  age,  that  a  better  day  was  about  to  dawu.  The  refold 
mation  of  the  religiojt  of  Christendom  was  brought  about 
by  going  back  to  the  doctrinal  standard  contained  in  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  advent  of  those 
countless  blessings  which  the  restored  church  of  Christianity  will 
bring  in  her  train,  save  by  a  loyal  surrender  of  our  intellect  and 
heart  to  the  canon  of  ecclesiastical  order  laid  down  in  the  same 
inspired  record.  Hence  we  deemed  it  a  phenomenon  worth 
registering,  when^  to  save  the  Acts  from  being  engulfed  in  the 
yawning  abyss  of  critical  annihilation,  with  which  fate  it  was 
already  threatened  by  the  Tubingen  School,  the  first  minds  of 
Grermany  were  compelled  to  bestow  upon  this  hitherto  slighted 
book  an  amoimt  of  patient  and  comprehensive  study  such  as  had 
never  been  devoted  to  it  befora  All  the  works  whose  appear- 
ance we  then  chronicled  had  been  more  or  less  called  forth  by 
this  apologetic  movement,  and  amongst  them  was  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Schaff  But  although  we  meet  on  almost  every  page 
evidence  of  the  passing  occadon  which  summoned  our  author  to 
his  task,  yet  he  has  wisely  declined  to  compromise  the  per- 
manent usefulness  of  his  book,  not  to  say  its  chance  of  immor- 
tality, by  linking  its  fortunes  with  those  of  so  ephemeral  a  theory 
as  that  of  the  &iurian  school  His  relations  to  that  perverse 
view  of  Apostolic  Christianity  belong  rather  to  the  accidental 
features  of  his  performance  than  to  its  essence,  or  he  might 
infallibly  reckon  upon  being  fairly  shelved  within  less  than 
ten  ycAFs.  As  it  is,  he  has  steered  sufficiently  near  this  rock 
to  excite  our  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  he  has  escaped 
it  Tranquil  and  objective  in  tone  as  we  expect  a  good  iustory 
— and  especially  a  good  history  of  the  Church — to  be,  it  should 
undoubtedly  bear  marks  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  produced. 
It  must  present  such  a  view  of  the  ])ast  as  comes  witliin  the 
horizon  of  the  particular  generation  whose  interpreter  the  histo- 
nan  undertakes  to  Ihj.  Hence,  if  fundamental  differences  of 
opinion  a.s  to  the  meaning  of  the  fivcts  he  has  to  record  distract 
the  writer  8  own  ago,  he  would  ill  discharge  his  duty  where  ho  to 
ignore  such  controversies  altogether.  He  would  in  that  case  be 
himself  ignoro<l,  as  an  incaj>able  pretender,  quite  behind  his 
times.  The  opposite  blunder  is  when  a  historical  writer  unduly 
magnifies  the  importance  of  contemporary  discussions.  Let  not 
any  one  who  falls  into  this  mistake  dream  of  becjueathing  to 
posterity,  like  Thuc}'dide8,  a  book  which  shall  be  kt^u  ic  i*^ 
— an  everlasting  possession.  The  probability  rather  ii»  thai 
whatever  the  ments  of  his  production  in  other  respectii  Uiis 
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'  that  he  himself  may  Hve  to  linr 
he  shrink  from  such  an  act  "f 
■e  equal  to,  he  may  be  shockiii 
his  butterman  is  a  man  of  more 
the  business  of  an  ecclesiaslir:il 
sta  of  a  Baur  like  flies  in  aiiilitr, 
lerwise  never  liear  of  such  ecc^ii- 
to  oblivion  an  hour  sooner  th:iii 
>f  sinking,'  which  they  possess,  i^ 
ith  them  any  luckless  author  \\lio 
;  up  on  the  bladders  of  his  (a\i[ 
?e  or  so,  no  more  will  be  heard  of 
sform  all  the  Palestinian  apostlis 
Gnostic.  These  now  rather  noisy 
as  obsolete  as  Priestley's  notnlilo 
lirteen  Socinians  j)ur  sang.  The 
imitive  church  unfolded  in  tliat 
'•  is  quite  as  ingenious  as,  and.  to 
lie  than  Baur's.  It  is  certainly 
ith  quite  as  much  learning.  Of 
have  ever  heard  of  it,  and  thoio 
!  in  a  better  position,  although  it 
Nor  need  any  one  know  any 
ittempt  to  trace  up  the  vast  moi\i  1 
hajt  effected  in  the  world  to  iui 
et  society,  with  its  masonic  syui- 
t  by  Clement  of  Rome,  a  relation 
1  the  set  puqjose  of  springiii';  a 
if  the  Roman  state.  The  abonion 
put  out  of  sight,  just  as 
■  horrid  preparations 


lis  thi 
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the  other  I  was  not  to  let  go  of  Hegel.  But  whence  were  we  to  g^n 
a  living  historical  image  of  the  Redeemer,  after  littteiiing  throughout 
the  four  years  of  our  university  course  to  the  critical  annihilation  of 
that  image  ?  From  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  ?  They  were  all  legeudaiy 
poetry !  From  John  ?  Nothing  but  didactic  poetiy  !  The  Acts  ? 
An  ecclesiastical-political  romance !  The  Epistle  to  the  Itomans  ?  A 
diplomatic  paper,  relating  to  the  feud  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christianity!  The  last  two  chapters,  moreover,  declared  to  be 
spurious.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians  ?  Spurious !  The  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  ?  Spurious !  Colossians  ?  Spurious !  The  Epistles 
to  the  Thet»alonitmB  ?  The  Second,  at  least,  spurious !  The  Epistles 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  ?  All  spurious !  First  and  Second 
Peter  ?  Spurious  !  The  Epistles  of  John  ?  Spurious,  if  the  Ajx)- 
calypse  be  genuine !  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ?  Spurious !  Tlie 
Apocalypse  ?  Genuine,  thoroughly  Jewish,  tlioroughlv  Ebionite,  tho- 
roughly unevangeiical !  That  was  the  satchel  of  biblical  and  theolo- 
gical IciU'ning  which  we  carried  away  from  Tiibini'en ;  such  was  the 
nourishment  provided  for  our  spirits  and  hearts  in  the  hospitable  house 
of  the  speculative  criticism !' 

It  is  well  that  Professor  Schafif  has  not  sufiered  bimself  to  be 
80  stuuned  by  the  notoriety  which  this  trash  has  imliappily 
obtained  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  as  to  overload  his  valuable 
pajpies,  intended  for  American  and  English  readers,  with  a  set 
refutation  of  such  crudities.  He  himself  is  well  aware  of  their 
ephemeral  character,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  not  blind  to  the 
important  ends  to  wlxich  the  Head  of  the  Church  knowf^  how  to 
miUice  such  inimical  attempts  subservient  *  This  Tiibingon 
school,'  he  rightly  augurs,  '  will,  no  doubt,  meet  the  fate  of  the  old 
Gnostic  heresies.  Its  investigations  will  act  with  stimulating 
and  fortifying  power  upon  the  churchy  calling  forth,  especially,  a 
deeper  scientinc  apprehension  and  defence  of  Uie  historical 
Christianity  of  antiquity;  and,  for  itself,  it  will  dry  up  like  the 
streams  of  the  desert,  and  figure  hereafter  only  in  the  history  of 
human  aberrations  and  heresies.' 

We  trust  that  a  less  ignoble  career  awaits  the  valuable  ^Cliurch 
History'  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  are  now  before  us. 
Should  it  finish  as  it  has  begun — and  we  have  the  author's 
promise  to  make  it,  so  far  as  his  professorial  avocations  may 
allow,  the  great  business  of  his  life — it  cannot  fail  to  become  an 
English  classic.  Wo  have  no  expectation,  we  admit,  of  itssuper- 
sedmg  Neandor.  That  may  be  justly  deemed  impossible ;  nor 
can  any  one  be  foun<l  more  (?ager  to  acknowledge  the  unapproach- 
able excellencies  of  the  great  modern  master  of  ecclesiastical 
histor}'  than  his  affectionate  disciple,  the  German  e<lition  of 
whose  work  is  piously  inscribed  to  his  immortal  memory,  as  wo 
remarked  in  our  notice  of  it  at  the  time.  And  as  his  name 
adorns  the  porch,  so,  too,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  garlands  of 


\ 
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Uie  foot  of  Lis  statue  with  no 
hapter  of  the  'General  Intrc'liK:- 
ii  is  decidedly  the  best  eiecniiJ 
ur.  Professor  Scliaff  passes  ra]iiiliy 
jit  writers  upon  tlie  subject,  ol'  -.Al 
can  be  heartier  than  his  recni^ui- 
erita  of  Neander.  He  dt;vi.ili'.s 
to  his  estimate  of  the  FatlKr  ol' 


:  upon  Mil' 
liich  breathes  throughout  all  ho 
cal  representations  such  an  imk'- 
ic  an  influence.  He  knows  Im^v 
i  catholicity  which  could  disLciii 
lied  to  his  face  the  first-born  nt' 
onners,  although  he  thinks  th:ii  in 
!es,  the  amiable  feeUug  wasc,ini<d 
idigious,  but  unobtrusive  erudition, 
on,  the  keen  eye  for  the  hiilikii 
phenomena,  the  habit  of  tracing- 
;  germ,  the  unwearied  patienL-.-  of 
attachment  to  his  high  and  iinly 
racteiized  Neander,  are  not  om  r- 
aU-ful  disciple.     But,  as  he  rij^ijily 

ty,  the  fairest  oi-namcnt,  tho  ii^i.>(, 
■ch  History'  coasistiiiathn ciful 'i,u",i 

Chrittiatt  piety,  awA  in  the  exhibit  ion 
larrativu,  or  mccliauical  accumulnl  i<>n 
!  Jccehpmrnt.  The  practical  eleniiiit 
ibjoct  ill  the  way  of  pious  refloi'liijii 

of  it  as  by  nature.  It  is  the  vi'i-y 
tho  history  of  Christianity  as  *nr\i. 
'h,  but  became,  he  is  scicntiiic ;  ;iiicl 
mly  form  of  edifitiii  io 
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which  it  is  very  possible  that  Professor  Schaff  may  feel  somewhat 
surprised.  We  know  that  he  plumes  himself  a  good  deal  upon 
his  chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  outward  church  of  all  ages,  against 
which  he  thinks  that  Neander  has  sinned  not  a  little.  Without 
prejudice  to  his  stanch  protestantism,  upon  which  we  would,  by 
no  means,  cast  a  slur,  our  author  seems  to  imagine  that  he  has  a 
kind  of  mission  to  restore  amongst  his  fellow-religionists  a 
feeling  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  foreign  to  all  but  Romanists  or 
Romanizing  circlea  At  the  verjr  outset  (p.  8)  he  defines  the 
church  to  be  an  objective,  organized,  visible  society,  and,  this 
idea  of  it,  for  which  he  contends  with  much  earnestness,  quite 
explains  the  manifest  tenderness  for  hierarchial  and  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  which  pervades  his  pages.  In  his  charmiiig 
monograph  on  '  St  Augustine,'  the  same  leaning  is  still  more 
disagreeably  conspiaxous.  Now,  he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Neander  is  as  far  removed  from  all  this  sentimentality  as  possible. 
Of  course  he  is.  Neander  well  knew — and  none  has  more 
incessantly,  or  more  powerfully,  drawn  attention  to  the  fact— 
that  this  notion  of  the  church  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
aberrations  of  historical  Christianity,  from  which  it  began 
to  be  saved  at  the  glorious  Reformation.  This  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  very  theorem  which  ho  undertook  to  demonstrate  his- 
torically before  the  world  'As  a  visible  organization,'  says 
Professor  Schaff,  '  the  Church  embraces  all  who  are  baptized, 
whether  in  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Protestant  communioiL' 
Certainly,  Neander  could  never  have  penned  such  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  sentence,  and  it  quite  passes  our  comprehension  how 
a  pupil  of  the  great  historian  can  have  given  utterance  to 
such  arrant  nonsense.  After  reading  it,  let  any  one  think,  first  of 
the  title  of  Professor  Maurice  s  beautiful  work,  *  The  Church  a 
Family/  and  then  of  the  cage  of  living  incongruities  exhibited 
daily  in  Trafalgar-s^iuare,  in  order  to  form  a  notion  of  what  sort 
of  a  family  that  is  which  '  embraces  all  who  are  baptized,  whether 
in  the  Greek,  Roman,  or  Protestant  communion  !'  Or,  rather, 
if  the  illustration  is  to  be  fully  i>ertinent,  we  must  think  of  a 
congress  of  the  Roman  grimalkin,  the  Greek  owl,  and  the  Pro- 
testant mice,  larks,  and  linnets,  before  they  have  been  drugged 
with  their  dose  of  opium  for  the  day.  Who  does  not  si^o  that  a 
more  perfect  parody  of  '  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  on  (*artli* 
than  rrofessor  ScliatTs  *  organization'  could  not  be  imagined  f 
Happily,  the  thing  is  a  chimera,  from  a  Quixotic  devotion  to 
which,  or  to  aught  in  the  least  resembling  it,  Neandir  may  well 
be  aci^uitted.  But  he  was  not,  therefore,  *  unchurchly.'  As  the 
Mercersburg  professor  admits  (p.  123)  *  Neander  is  pre-eminently 
the  historian,  so  to  speak,  of  the  invisible  church.'  The  term 
we  have  long  thought  is  very  unhappily  chosen,  and  Romanist 
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i  to  take  advantage  of  the  ciicnm- 
■otestant  notion  of  the  Cliurcli  .is  a 
opponents  must  expect  to  Sn'  tlius 
>wn  thought  shall  become  so  tliHr  to 
•minology  shall  be  not  only  n.itniiil 
:liis  shall  come  to  pass,  ample  ri'piisiis 
witticisms  of  the  papal  poh miial 
subject,  from  Cardinal  Belhirmiin; 
neasy  of  Tubberraore.  Mcaiiwlii!--, 
lat  the  fellowship  into  which  uvu  ;iri; 
the  Redeemer  with  the  Holy  Trinity, 
ages  and  all  worlds  is  no  comuuiniiy 
that  with  which  the  ancients  pi'ii|ilid 
a,  but  the  only  commonweal  wintli 
dying  for.  This,  or  something  liki! 
ader's  affections  ;  and  be  lov.'d  to 
hatever '  organization'  they  belonged, 
lever  felt  a  tithe  of  the  devotinu  to 
iven-born  maid  inspired  the  \\\ivm 
t  and  good  man.  It  was  for  iu-v  sikf 
■  pilgrimage  of  love  through  so  in:iiiy 
le  had  passed  the  same  way  bitiu-e, 
es  of  her  celestial  sheen  even  in  tlie 
Ltch  of  the  Montanist  couvouiicl.', 
touched,  perchance,  by  her  myirh- 
lot  deterred  by  the  howl  raiwrd  by 
f6\f  of  Pontus,'  from  hstenin;^  to 
'fellow-hated  and  fellow-snffi.ri.'is.' 
If  is  often  found  in  sheep's  clothing', 
?t  a  matainorpho-sis  of  the  opim-ito 
t'atiaii  may  have  been  a  partiikii 
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bolts,  and  weeps  over  the  blinding  power  of  sin  even  in  the 
401  redeemed,  which  alone  keeps  these  brethren  apart,   or  brings 

them  together,  not  to  embrace,  but  to  fight.     To  this  church 
Neander  is  ever  enthusiastically  loyal. 

We  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for  Dr.  Schaff  Bat  for 
churchlinesa,  in  this  noblest  sense — if  we  must  use  the,  to  ub, 
somewhat  unfamiliar  term — he  is  inmeasurably  behind  his  great 
master.  His  shortcoming  in  this  respect  strikes  us  as  the  worst 
blot  upon  his  otherwise  most  admirable  performance.  We  regret 
it  the  more,  because  we  foresee  that  his  work,  if  it  proceeds  as  it 
has  begun,  is  destined  to  very  extensive  use,  both  in  this  countiy 
and  in  America.  Its  strict  evangelical  orthodoxy  will  secure  H 
an  entrance  into  countless  circles,  to  which  Neander's  too  lax 
views  on  inspiration  and  the  canon  would  be  justly  offensive. 
At  the  same  time  the  prodigious  amount  of  recondite,  and  yet 
pertinent  reading  which  our  author  brings  to  bear  upon  his  task, 
his  critical  sagacity  in  the  use  of  his  authorities,  his  strong  good 
sense,  his  faculty  of  luminous  description,  his  thorough  hearti- 
ness and  evident  surrender  of  himself  to  his  hallowed  theme,  all 
show  that  he  has  not  mistaken  his  vocation,  but  that  church 
history  is  his  proper  province.  How  lofty  a  conception  he  hafi 
formed  of  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  of  the  qualifications  it 
requires,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  fix)m  the  general 
introduction,  where  he  thus  closes  his  mteresting  and  able  review 
of  the  leading  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whom  his  native  land 
has  given  birth  in  modem  times: — 

'Unite  now  the  mo8t  cxtonsivc  and  thorough  learning  with  the 
8im])le  pioty  and  tender  comjcientiousness  of  a  Xcander,  the  sjieculative 
talent  and  combining  ingenuity  of  a  Rothe  and  a  Donier,  the  lovely 
mildni'ss  and  calm  clearness  of  an  Ulhnann  and  a  Hagenbach,  the  ftohir 
invent igations  of  a  (iieseler,  the  fine  diplomatic  wisdom  of  a  Ilauke, 
the  vivacity  and  elegant  taste  of  a  Hase  ;-  -unite  all  these,  we  say,  in 
one  ]>crsun,  free  from  all  slavery  to  philosophy,  yet  not  disdaining  to 
em])loy  it  tliankfully  in  the  service  ot*  Scriptural  truth;  pt»rvadeil  and 
controled  by  living  faith,  an<l  j^'niiiue,  ardi'ut  love ;  and  working  not 
for  hhns^'lfnor  for  a  i)artv,  but  whollv  in  the  spirit  and  si'r\ice  of  the 
God-man,  •Jesus  Christ,  the  life-giving  sun  of  historv,  and  for  the 
interests  of  1 1  is  bride,  the  one  Holy, Catholic.  AiiostoliccKureh;  weavine 
into  a  crown  of  ^K)r}'  for  the  Saviour  all  tiie  flowers  of  sanctified 
thought,  laith,  life,  and  suffering,  fnmi  every  ape  and  clime ; — and  we 
have,  so  to  speak,  the  ideal  of  a  (Miristian  churcli  historian  in  full  form 
before  us  -  an  idea,  whicli,  indeed,  may  never  K*  n^aliziHl  on  earth  in  any 
one  individual,  but  to  which  all  who  are  calbM  to  laUmr  in  this  nuMt 
interesting:  and  im;)ortant  iield  of  theohigy  should  h(»nestly  strive  to 
confonii.* — lb.  p.  liG. 

If  our  author,  in  this  passage,  finds  the  great  masters  of  the 
science  only  amongst  the  Germans,  this  might  seem  to  be  but  a 
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nity.  We  believe  that  it  is  u^jtliiiit,' 
miliating  the  confession,  it  iin\-i  lio 
other   great   Protestant   nation-   mtc 

Teutonic  brethren  in  this  iiii|i'>it:uit 
Sorrowfully,  but  without  resii  \i\  wo 
\e  following  contrast; — 'WliiK'  (^r- 

Mosheim,  an  uncommon  ami  iiiiin- 
[eld  of  historical  theology,  tin-  "Uut 
3  contrary,  have  been  tiJI  voiy  lately 
lia  department.  Guizot  in  France, 
1  Prescott  in  America,  have    imlicd 

secular  history  with  talents  nt  i^iri.' 
tory,  since  the  end  of  the  last  n ntniv, 
1/    (VoLi.  p.  U7.)     With  rfs|».<a  io 

best  informed  will  probably  li  ■  li-;ist 
1  triumphs  in  this  field.  Haishly  as 
;  dictum  may  sound,  that  thn  I'iiietj 
vriter  we  have,  who  has  any  cl:uin  to 
»1  historian,  ia  the  infidel  Gililpim.  we 
:h  is  its  truth.  Our  author's  rsiiinatc 
able,  although  he  tliinks  that  nf  iato 
begmi.  This  be  attributes  pailly  to 
5S  in  the  churches  and  their  various 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  stiontitic 

order  to  the  comprehension  '>l  the 
irect  and  indirect  influence  of  t^rrman 
controversy,  moreover,  a-s  ho  iiirhtly 
ch  to  do  in  attracting  the  stu-ii';?!  of 
L  the  contending  parties  to  tin:  long 
itian  antiquity.  By  this  movi  mont, 
isenters  have  beencomparativi'lv  little 
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consciences  can  be  quieted  only  with  texts  of  Scripture^  and  not 
with  Minutes  of  Conference.  The  repeated  and  large  secewions 
from  its  ranks,  down  to  the  latest  and  most  signihcant  of  all, 
have  uniformly  sprung  from  discontent  with  its  unscriptural 
2>olity.  Tn  fact,  methodism  scarcely  lays  claim  to  an  apostolical 
church-regimen.  Or  it  does  so  only  by  insinuating  what  the 
Irvingites  speak  out  plainly  that  the  apostolate  has  been  restored 
to  the  poor  bereaved  church  in  these  later  centuries.  The  people 
in  Gordon-square  make,  it  is  true,  more  fuss  with  their  new 
apostles,  Carlyle,  Drummond,  and  others,  if  there  be  sudi,  who 
have  been  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  dubbed  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  Twelve.  There,  in  the  gingerbread  cathedral, 
whence  is  to  issue  the  salvation  of  our  distracted  Christendom, 
the  Peter  and  Paul  of  the  Mormonism  of  high  life  strut,  as 
the  'Times'  has  told  the  world,  'in  purple,  as  the  sjrmbol 
of  authority/  All  this  is  simply  chilaish,  and  will  do  com* 
paratively  little  harm.  But  to  our  thinking,  it  is  very  different 
with  the  influence,  the  focus  of  which  is  in  Bishopegate- 
street.  We  doubt  whether  any  Ifyawoarokog  of  bygone  ages 
was  so  dangerous  a  rival  of  the  'college  of  fishermen'  as  the 
idol  of  methodism.  Certainly  not  Uonstantine,  for  whoso 
especial  glorification  the  high-soimding  title  of  'peer  of  the 
apostles'  was  first  invented  by  his  fawning  prelates,  who  were, 
doubtless,  far  more  indebted  to  him  than  to  them.  He  took 
great  liberties,  on  the  strength  of  the  spiritual  omnipotence 
which  his  flatterers,  by  such  impious  adulation,  enoouraged  him 
to  assume.  But  the  ridiculous  usurpation  was  simply  a  piece  of 
court  orthodoxy,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  never 
lay  hold  upon  men's  hearts.  To  utter  the  tuord  in  such  a  case 
is  often  quite  enough  to  dissolve  the  spell,  since  it  unmasks  at 
once  tlie  glaring  contrast  between  the  ideid  and  its  pretended 
realization.  Rome  understands  this  well,  and  therefore,  while 
ascribing  to  her  popes  all  the  plenitude  of  apostoUcal  power, 
scrupulously  avoids  directly  styling  them  apostlea  And  so  does 
methodirim.  It  never  goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  John  of 
Epworth  had  an  much  ri^ht  to  legislate  for  Christ's  people  as 
John  of  EpliesuR.  Yet,  wiio  does  not  see  that  the  regulations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  founder  of  methodism — as  his 
followers  most  significantly  make  a  point  of  always  styling  this 
really  great  and  goo<l,  but  still  very  faUible  man — have  had 
more  influence  in  determining  its  polity,  not  to  say  its  theology, 
than  the  writings  of  all  the  apostles  put  together  ?  Even  the 
seceders  from  its  conmmnion,  not  excepting  the  last,  have  not 
been  able  entirely  to  break  l<x>se  from  this  uuchrLstian  bondage 
to  a  merely  human  name ;  nor  has  any  circumstance  ser%'ed  to 
weaken  their  various  protests  so  much  as  this  idolatrous  pro* 
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eah  secession  has  been  a  mriikcd 
ious  one  in  this  respect,  an<i  ilie 
in  reformers  have  shown,  espix'ialiy 
movement,  to  stand  or  fall  liy  tlit; 
oat  hopeful  sign, 

been  the  watchword  of  tho  I  wo 
lal  Christendom.  The  indepcTnI.  nt 
^inal  and  apostolic  constitutiun  <>i 
,  therefore,  must  have  a  kislnri/, 
!  correct.  Between  its  rise  in  the 
and  its  restoration  amidst  tlio 
lere  is  the  mournful,  but  not  iniin- 
md  fall.  Now,  we  are  aware  tliat 
it  us  who  attach  but  little,  if  ;\jiy 
iate  period.  They  lay  what  wo 
but  an  exclusive  stress  upon  tho 
ncy,  and  cert-ainly  do  not  rate  vny 
im  openly  dispar^ng,  the  histoiiial 
^^asionaUy,  perhaps,  a  secret  ini.s- 
Id  we  shoultf  be  beaten,  whiW  our 
astly  held  to  he  unassailable.  And 
3  inspired  history  should  close  » itli 
■e  in  full  vigour,  and  the  uniusjiirod 
does  not  see,  that  to  relinquish  our 
atter  would  be  tantamount  to  ;ui 
ar  higher  ground  f  All,  therof.rc, 
he  honour  of  the  Bible  argument, 
istorical.  We  would  yield  to  luuie 
y  and  dignity,  to  say  nothing  ulmut 
i  of  a  straightforward  appeal  to  the 
ould  be  disposed  to  .argue  in  Fa\ 
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such  will  be  the  case  in  the  end.  But  they  to  whom  is  oohf 
mitted  the  honourable  mission  of  reinstating  in  its  rights  the 
Christian  polity,  and  of  securing  its  universal  triumph,  may 
indefinitely  postpone  the  glorious  day  of  victory  by  an  unskilfm 
conduct  of  their  hallowed  cause.  It  is  not  only  by  a  practical 
abuse  of  the  freedom  which  they  enjoy,  that  the  independents 
may  discredit  their  principles  before  the  world.  We  may  also 
seriously  damage  them  by  mistaking'  a  part  of  our  case  for  the 
whole.  If  we  choose  to  ignore  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  Paul  and  Brown,  or  Robinson,  others  will  not  The 
supercilious  scorn  with  which  we  treat  the  past  will  be  flung  back 
upon  ourselves  in  the  present  This  is  or  has  been  the  rejnroadi 
of  protestantism  in  general,  and  those  whose  aim  is  to  complete 
the  reformation  by  the  erection  of  a  temple,  in  which  the  restCNred 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  may  recognise  her  primitive  home, 
should  be  foremost  in  rolling  it  away.  By  the  process  of  historical 
induction  patiently  to  track  the  bleeding  footsteps  of  the  erring 
Church  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  hi  order  to  show  the  unhapf^ 
lost  one  the  way  back  to  her  Father's  house, — ^this  is  a  problem 
worthy  of  our  ablest  and  most  accomplished  mind&  Yet  how 
little  has  been  done,  or  is  doing  amongst  us,  to  meet  this  urgent 
want  of  the  times.  Mr.  Fletcher's  '  History  of  Independency' 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  especially  considering  that 
he  had  no  forerunners  in  his  career,  it  is  worthy  of  high  com- 
mendation. But  it  stands  well  nigh  isolated  in  modem  disBentiBg 
literature.  We  have  already  referred  to  Dr.  SchafTs  estimate  <rf 
English  achievements  in  general  in  the  department  of  chmxA 
history.  Here  is  another  and  more  detailed  extract  upon  the 
subject,  in  which  we  may  well  bluah  to  find  not  a  single  name 
belonging  to  either  section  of  the  great  Independent  body : — 

'  Tlierc  have  ap|>oar(Hl  in  the  English  huiguagc,  since  Gibbon,  only  a 
few  works  on  tho  gtmeral  history  of  the  church  which  can  lay  claim  to 
independent  seholarship.  These  arc  writt<.*n,  indeed,  in  a  much  better 
spirit  (that  i«  the  Cliristian),  but  certainly  with  far  lewi  brilliant  talmi 
than  th(>  illustrious  production  of  the  Knglish  Tacitus,  and  none  of 
them  has  bei»ii  earrie<l  down  to  the  present  time.  Of  these  works,  Dr. 
Burton's  *LeetureH  on  the  Kvelotsiastic^al  History  of  the  linit  three 
centuries*  (till  318)  are,  porliaps.  the  most  K*ame<l  uiJ  accurate ;  bet 
besides  U'ini^  rather  dry  and  dull,  they  liardly  can  lay  claim  to  bt 
considered  a  ix^uhir  history,  since  thej  are  not  liystematieally  arranged, 
aJid  pass  over  m:uiy  iiu|M)rtaiit  ]>oints  altogether,  or  treat  them  merely 
as  events.  Of  more  permanent  value  are  his  eight  Bampton  Lectuiva 
on  the  *  Hen'sics  of  tlie  Apostolie  Age/  the  most  leamtnl  work  we 
have  in  Engli*jh  on  (inostieism.  Tlie  Chureh  History  of  W\DDi!fOT0iII 
18  more  eomplete,  extendi nj^  fn>m  the  aixwtolic  agi.'  to  the  Refonna* 
tion,  but,  in  gi'nenil,  treats  its  gnhjects  in  quite  an  outward  meehanical 
way,  and  doias  not  rise  alN>ve  the  pofition  of  Mo«heini.     It  abaadon% 
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and  Riibstitntes  for  it  a  tnucli  iiKirc 
?foro  the  Reformation  into  five  jicri'Mis; 
eat;  the  second,  to  Charlemagiii' ;  tln^ 
J  VII.;  the  fourth,  to  the  (Vatii  i.f 
he  tteformation.  The  third  En-li^h 
History  of  Chrirtianity  by  Mim.m  \y, 
)  centuries,  but  contains,  at  thi;  -.aim; 
;  life  of  Christ  (ch.  2-7),  with  n^fcivu,-.- 
Its  plan,  also,  is  new.  Its  ]niini|j:il 
KiA  influence  of  civilization  on  t'liiis- 
ivili/ation."  This  draws  into  it  murli 
iry  of  )»eneml  culture  than  to  ii1')|"t 
contrnn.'.  the  history  of  theoh>u'v  -.m-X 
id  un satisfactorily  treated.  Mibmin, 
?r  Waddin^ton,  in  being  pretty  iNf^'U- 
lern  German  investigators  in  hi'iith,n 
David  Wei,s)i,  of  the  Free  Piv>l>y- 
ii'ntcil  a  jjciicral  church  histon-,  \v|[i(h 
the  sixtuenth  century,  in  six  or  rJi'\  i-n 
[trevented  him  from  completing  inoio 
covers  the  same  period  a»  Jliliiiaii'^ 
beginning'  of  a  literature  on  cluinli 
Welsh  properly  remarks,  "systinLL:ilic 
ipicd  tlie  attention  to  the  companitive 

iharcd  in  the  impulse  given  to  EnL-li>li 
last  twenty  years  by  the  impoi(;uLt 
■^ryhm  or  Traefarianism,  ivhicli  iniiri- 
■d,  in  1S33,  and  in  a  short  time  si^n^iul 
iiurch  of  England  and  America,  and 
.cr  clergy  to  the  brink  of  Konianisui. 
was  revived  and  carried  on  nin^'tlv  in 
Mavisli  and  mechanical  spirit-      'I'l-iii- 
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diately  before  his  decisive  step,  shows  us  the  logical  course  from  Anglo- 
Catholicism  to  the  more  consistent  Konian-catholicism. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Puseyism  has  roused  also  the  seal  and 
literary  activity  of  the  low-church  party  in  the  Episcopal  body,  and 
has  called  forth,  in  particular,  a  histoncal  work,  wliich  we  miut  not 
fail  to  mention  here,  on  account  of  its  extensive  patristic  learning  and 
skilful  representations.  We  mean  Isaac  Taylob's  '  Ancient  Chriii- 
tianity.'  In  this  work  the  author  adduces  the  writings  of  the  most 
distinguished  church  fathers,  especially  their  eulogies  on  the  martyrs ; 
their  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  and  unmarried  life ;  tbeir  extrava- 
gant veneration  of  Mary  and  of  the  saints,  and  their  wonder-working 
relics,  together  with  the  extremely  unfavourable,  though  oertamly 
over-wrought  pictures,  which  Salviau,  a  presbyter  of  MarseiUea,  drew 
about  a.d.  440,  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  church  in  his  time;  and 
from  these  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  Nicene  age,  which  the  pre* 
sent  Puseyites  hold  up  as  a  model,  and  would  fain  reproduce,  was 
already  suffering  under  almost  all  the  errors  and  moral  mfinnities  of 
Komanism  ;  nay,  that  the  latter  was  in  many  respects  an  improvement 
on  the  old  Catholic  church.  Assuredly  the  facts  which  this  original, 
vigorous,  and  earnest  writer  combines  from  the  sources,  form  an  incon- 
trovertible argument  against  Puseyism,  which  rests  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  illusions,  and  against  that  undiseeming  and  extravagant 
admiration  of  the  ancient  church,  which  makes  it  the  golden  age  of 
Christianity,  and  in  every  respect  the  model  for  our  own.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  also  be  affirmed,  that  Taylor  gives  the  dark  side 
of  the  ]ncture  very  disproportionate  prominence ;  erroneously  derives 
the  peculiar  Catholic  doctrines  and  usages  of  that  period,  especially 
the  whole  ascetic  system,  from  the  Gnostic  and  Manichean  hcreaies, 
and  regards  them  as  the  apostasy,  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  anti* 
christ  predicted  in  the  New  Testament  ;*  instead  of  recognisins  the 
Christian  element  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  appreciating  their  bene- 
ficent influence  on  the  history  of  missions,  for  example,  and  the  civili* 
zation  of  the  nations  in  the  middle  agini.  He,  moreover,  (alls  into  a 
striking  and  irreconcilable  contradiction.  Such  men  as  Athanasini, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  he,  on  the  one  hand,  greatly  admirei 
for  their  learning,  virtue,  and  piety,  regarding  the  church  fathers  in 
general,  as  the  main  bearers  and  leaders  of  Christianity  in  tht»r  day; 
and  yet,  on  the  other,  he  makes  them  the  originators  and  grand  prc^ 
moters  of  the  anti-Christian  apostasy. t  Hence,  notwithstanding  all 
his  beautiful  and  p<>inte<l  remarks,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work. 
resi>ecting  the  im]>ortanee  and  nerinwity  of  chun*h  hist<»ry,  he  himself 
lacks  the  great  requisite  for  the  proper  study  of  it,  the  true  historical 
8tand-)M)int. 

*  Tlie  PuiM»yite  and  anti-Pu.<<»yite  literature,  especially  this  work  of 
Taylor,  and  other  valuable  monographs  of  former  dato,^  prove  that 
England,  particularly  the  JCpiscopal  church,  which  hat  olw<»y9 


•  Which  Dr.  SchaiT  evidently  docs  not. 

JWc  coiiffsji  we  ciiimot  diM-iTu  the  contradiction. 
Dr.  ^haff,  iu  a  note,  {Kirticubrly  sitccilica  thosM:  of  the  late  Bishop  Katb. 
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■oeed  agreemenl  icith  the  Xicfnc  <:ii'l 
far  more  interett  in  [fVs]  hUton/  luul 
\d  Prcshjfteriang,  is  by  no  moans'  )a.k- 
ngle  sections  of  church  history  wliiili 
a]  or  party  objects,  as  also  in  (li~riii- 
;isni  and  rc'iiresentation  j  thoui,'li  lur 
■,  as  in  MacRttlay,  Grote,  and  Thiilu;ill, 
the   history  of   modern  England  ;niil 

"e' Church  History,' we  have  .ill  iw^'it 
1  in  our  pj^es  such  recent  En,^lisli 
nch  of  sacred  learning  as  hapju.'ii  tu 
it  our  readers  will  not  require  ns  to 
that  this  is  only  fair  play.  Apart 
opinion  of  an  intelligent  forei^'iitr, 
t  of  which  he  is  treating,  upon  the 
i  amongst  us,  is  always  interesting', 
instructive.  Such  a  judgment  w, 
less  heavy  discount,  on  the  scuio  of 
the  case  before  us,  it  would  be  easy 
iicable  works  altogether  ov'erlo<ikt-<l 
I'ery  abatement  made  on  this  aiul 
onfessed  that  the  above  picture,  is 
ir  national  pride.  If,  with  all  his 
strongly  evinced  disposition  U<  say 
most  Dr.  Schaff  can  afford  i 
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Aet.  III. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palesiine  in  the 
Tears  1851  and  1852.  By  C.  W.  M.  Van  De  Velde,  late  Lieut. 
Dutch  EJ^.,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Tranalated 
under  the  Author's  Superintendence.  Svo.  2  vols.  Edinbnrgii 
and  London :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Records  of  travel  in  Palestine  are  much  more  numerooB  than 
satisfactory.  Certain  parts  of  that  interesting  land  have  been 
described  again  and  again,  and  we  must  say  that  the  deacriptioDs 
do  not  often  awaken  any  very  strong  emotiou&  They  really 
make  us  little  better  acquainted  with  the  spots  of  sacred  recollec- 
tions in  the  Holy  Land  than  we  were  before,  and  frequently  they 
only  serve  to  bewilder  us  with  conflicting  opinions  and  useleaa 
speculations.  All,  however,  are  not  of  this  character.  Some  are 
delightfully  graphic  and  simple,  ccmtrasting  most  agreeably  with 
the  pedantic  and  sentimental  productions  of  those  who  seem  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  that  in  describing  any  object  of  interest 
in  Palestine  they  should  either  make  a  display  of  archseological 
knowledge,  or  work  themselves  up  to  a  state  of  devout  enthusiasm. 
We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  several 
books,  like  the  one  before  us,  to  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  what 
such  narratives  of  travel  ought  to  be.  No  man  well  acquainted 
with  his  Bible,  or  possessing  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  sensi* 
bility,  can,  we  believe,  avoid  being  occasionally  carried  awmy  by 
his  feelings  in  traversing  that  land, — 

*  Where  walked  the  bleswiMl  feet 
Of  Him  who  was  on  earth,  and  is  in  heaven,' 

and  where,  so  far  as  we  can  know,  the  greatest  event  which  ever 
occurred  in  Grod's  universe  transpired.  Every  object  on  which  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  rests  has  its  hallowed  associations.  To  the 
mind  whicli  loves  to  ponder  over  the  remains  of  other  days  and 
other  onlers  of  things,  Palestine  presents  antiquities  compared  with 
which  the  classic  spots  surrounded  by  the  half-fabulous  associations 
of  ancient  histor}',  possess  what  may  almost  be  called  a  recently 
bequeathed  interest.  *  New  worlds  have  risen,  w^  have  lost  old 
nations/  since  that  interest  was  awakened  ;  yet  the  traveller  in 
Palestine  is  led  to  scenes  of  a  far  more  remote,  and  a  more 
irapreiwive,  because  more  simple,  grandeur.  The  thoughtful  mind 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  many  memorials  which  are 
there  presented  of  a  once  potent  and  advanced  civilization,  and 
these  will  be  renderetl  all  the  more  soleom  ]>y  a  comparison  with 
the  social  and  moral  de.sulation  which  marks  the  heritage  of 
Jacob  now.     It  is  to  the  Chiistian  mind,  however,  that  Palestine 
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.  for  which  its  associationsare^il  iln"' 
these  must  be  regarded  as  s]h  r\:i\ 
.  book  of  travels  in  the  Holy  l.innl, 

hook  should  differ  very  esseiut:illy 
travel,  or  why  the  autJior's  nliii- 
.  portion  of  it  as  his  descripti'm-.  nt 
ire  suggested.    Most  readers  of  .-i  n  h 

rather  reflect  for  themselves  upin 
eeues of  Palestine  recall,  and  «..iilil 
ounts  of  these,  or  a  careful  ''iii- 
aich  leads  the  traveller  to  idi mity 
le  mind  of  the  Christian  aiidt'l  ihi; 
Its  and  events  that  are  greatf-t  in 

rather  too  much  of  the  reflifiivc 
it  out  upon  his  journey  und.r  ilio 
ism,  aud  with  his  mind  made  up  to 
■ofessed  object,  it  is  true,  ^vas  to 
■ey  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  a>  tIlo 
nly  take  the  form  of  a  disciii-ivi^ 
le,  we  are  led  to  conclude  ijilitr 

not  fully  carried  out,  or  that  ihi' 
le  public  ill  some  subsequent  W'-rk. 
jiven  in  these  volumes  do  not  ililVir 
a  those  of  ordinary  travellers,  am! 

them  as  the  only  results   vi'  iW 

s  shows  him  to  be  a  person  of  nliji 
Die  attainments,  aud  of  an  ener-.  tic 
liowever,  that  his  readers  will  i  nifr 
irc;s>,iuiirt,  winie  of  them  bordiiiu-', 
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thence  to  Jerusalem.  His  outset  was  somewhat  unpropitioua  On 
his  way  from  Brussels  to  Paris  he  lost  his  railway  ticket  for  a 
time,  and  until  it  was  restored  to  him  by  the  guard,  who  had 
picked  it  up  at  the  station,  he  was  disposed  to  ask  himself 
whether  it  was  not  a  sign  that  the  Lord  was  against  him.  This 
discouragement  having  passed  away,  he  set  sail,  and  on  his  way 
to  Beirut  he  sketches  very  graphically  the  various  places  of 
interest  which  he  passed,  such  as  the  shores  of  Greece,  Rhodes, 
Smyrna,  and  Cyprua  His  first  experience  of  Eastern  travel 
was  severe,  for  ne  started  from  Sidon  in  the  winter,  and  was 
frequently  overtaken  by  violent  storm&  His  journey  lay  through 
a  wild  tract  of  country,  whose  few  inhabitants  were  not  (us- 
tinguished  for  hospitality.  Even  his  guide,  accustomed  to  the 
severitv  of  an  Eastern  winter,  was  more  than  once  nearly  over- 
come, but  M.  Van  De  Velde,  who  himself  seems  to  have  borne 
up  with  more  than  ordinary  fortitude,  pushed  his  way  onward 
most  resolutely,  cheered  now  and  then  by  the  sieht  of  some  object 
which  awakened  a  train  of  pious  reflections,  and  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  so  far  realized  his  long-chenshed  desire  of 
visiting  the  sacred  scenes  of  Palestine. 

After  leaving  Sidon,  M.  Van  De  Velde  proceeded  to  Hasbeiya, 
where  several  of  the  protestant  missionaries  have  taken  up  their 
abode,  and  from  thence  he  made  excursions  to  various  places  of 
interest  in  the  surrounding  country.  On  his  return,  however,  he 
met  with  a  misfortune  which  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  his 
travels,  and  which,  to  a  person  of  his  apparent  sensibilitv,  was 
not  a  little  disheartening.'  During  his  absence  his  room  had  been 
broken  into,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  valuables  and  money  carried 
off.  To  trace  the  offender  was  of  course  a  work  of  no  ordinary 
ditKculty,  and  by  his  own  account  the  character  of  the  judiciiu 
tribunals  would  have  afforded  a  very  indifferent  guarantee  for 
restitution,  even  if  the  thieves  had  l>een  taken.  His  operations 
were  thus  for  some  time  suspended ;  but  he  was  not  without 
encouragements ;  and  after  some  delay  he  again  set  out,  arriving 
at  Tyre,  and  exploring  the  ruins  there,  and  subseouently  pro- 
ceeiling  in  zig-zag  tours  through  Western  Galilee.  Wnile  resiuing 
at  Tibuin,  M.  Van  De  Velde  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
effects  of  the  Turkish  conscription  upon  this  outlying  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  pacha  of  Beinit,  with  a  large  escort^ 
was  proceedinjr  through  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
recruits  for  the  Sultan's  army,  the  difHculty  with  Ku&iia  having 
alrtady  begun  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  The  heart-rending 
scenes  inci<ient  to  a  forced  enlistment  cannot,  wo  should  imagine^ 
be  much  worse  in  the  East  than  they  have  l)Oon  elsewhere,  but 
tliey  afford  M.  Van  De  Velde  an  occasion  for  indulging  in  many 
Bad  and  serious  reflections.     It  is  plain,  that  his  obser\'ation  of 
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a  Palestine  have  not  given  him 
Lish  rula     He  speaks  etrongly  o 


■nation,'  he  says,  'at  the  thoui,-ht  ol' 
1  which  the  poor  people  are  troild.-ii 
ery  in  the  Far  Weet  should  fill  llie 
apathy,  while  they  forget  this  otluT 
cneath  which,  in  anotbur  fomi.  \\  liuk 
.t  that  England  ihould  submit  to  so 
aing  the  bonds  of  heathen  slavL-s  in 
Itan  of  Turkey,  aud  make  every  ellort 
he  Turkish  empire,  without  paying  tlu> 
le  o(  its  Christian  Buhjeets  i'  ....  I 
which  from  England  herself  ther.'  Ii:l< 
[reat  vocation  in  the  East,  and  1  have 
!sc  writings  the  impure  principles  of  a 
199. 

trationof  the  manner  in  which  our 
vercome  bis  judgment,  and  to  look 

well  aa  the  interaat  economy  of  the 
vroug  medium.     He  ought  at  Ir^ist 

on  behalf  of  Turkey  is  designed  to 
.  well  as  Christian,  from  a  harder 
le  ;  and  ai)  slruiig  an  e.\Dres.-;i<ni  of 
]uotttd  is  not  very  c 
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from  its  connexion  with  certain  oni  rages  upon  religious  liberty 
jii  tlie  ifiland  of  Madeira  visited  Carmel,  recogmsing,  as  they 
conceived,  in  a  place  called  El-Mohhraka,  the  rite  of  Elijah^ 
sacrifice,  which  most  travellers  have  supposed  to  be  at  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  mountain.     Portions  of  the  evidence  adduced 
by  tiie  author  for  this  belief  are  plausible  enough;  but  others 
seem  to  us  somewhat  strained,  particulaily  where  he  refers  to 
wliat  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  reservoir  or  tank  oat  of  which 
the  water  was  drawn  to  fill  the  trench  around  the  prophet  8  altar. 
Proof  of  this  kind  is  entirely  hypothetical,  qtiite  as  much  so  at 
least  as  some  which  we  find  M.  Van  De  Velde  rejecting  as  impro- 
bable.     Pursuing  his  journey  towards   Samaria,  our  traveller 
passed  through  the  valley  of  Sharon,  and  visited  Shechem.    This 
part  of  his  route  was  rendered  memorable  by  what  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  one  of  his  most  interesting  discoveries — viz., 
the  situation  of  Dothan.     Many  travellers,  most  of  them,  indeed, 
have  supposed  this  place  to  be  in  Galilee,  and  far  removed  from 
the  locality  in  which  the  patriarch  Jacob  resided  at  the  time  his 
favourite  son  was  sent  out  to  his  brethren  upon  an  emuK]  iriiicb 
so  mysteriously  contributed  towards  a  complete  change  in  the 
early  history  of  Israel.     M.  Van  De  Velde  was  led,  however,  to 
examine  a  place  of  that  name  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north  -of 
Samaria,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  upon  what  may  be  regarded 
as  tolerably  good  evidence,  that  this  was  the  spot  at  which  Joseph 
met  his  brethren.     Still,  the  evidence  rests,  in  great  part,  upon 
the  local  tradition  which  haA  either  preserved  or  given  tlie  name 
to  the  place,  and  if  we  are  to  accept  of  such  evidence,  we  musC 
take  leave  to  remind  M.  Van  De  Velde  that  he  cannot  very  con- 
sistently question  the  discoveries  of  others,  which  rest  on  a  bosia 
precisely  tlie  same  in  all  its  essential  features. 

We  must  pass  over  the  various  referenct*s  to  spots  of  sacred 
interest  wtiich  M.  Van  De  Velde  visited  prior  to  his  arrival  at 
Jerusivlem.  These  luive  all  been  described  by  preceding  tni> 
velltrs,  and  we  find  nothing  really  new  about  them  in  these 
volumes.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  our  author  experienced 
many  annoyances  from  the  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  and  iney  seem 
U}  liave  occurred  at  times  when  the  tone  of  his  feelings  rendered 
thf*m  most  iutolenibh*.  His  solitary  meditations  wi»re  a<(aMi  and 
aj^Tiin  broken  in  up«jn  by  bands  of  dirty  It^ggars,  who^  tierce 
gcsiurt'S  and  demands  for  bakf*hee^h  were  Hutliritukt  to  drive  away 
evciytliin;^  like  unworldly  rrHections,  and  bring  him  b;kck  U>  a 
sense  of  those  mort*  pitiable  fi'atun'^s  of  humanity,  which  seem  to 
a&sume  u  pi-culiar  |>rumiiionce  in  contnist  with  the  i^xaltf^tl  asmv 
ciiitions  of  thi'  s'lcrtMl  land.  His  visit  to  Ja(*ol)'s  well  was  maiked 
by  an  incident  of  the  kind  to  which  we  reftr.  He  arriveil  th«re 
about  an  hour  K-fore  the  time  at  which  he  supjjoses  the  W'unian 
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Iraw  water,  and  halted  with 
1  to  pious  meditation.     He  I 
re  the  rapacious  inhabitants  t 
wn  upon  him  in  full  force,  .' 
id  of  tliem. 

to  have  reserved  much  of 
Jenifiatem,  but  on  arriving  at 
ok  down  upon  the  Holy  Citj', 
lie  with  emotion  not  leas  stn 
'.  pilgrims  of  the  early  ages, 
description  of  the  city  and  v 
1  been  at  less  pains  to  record 
1  places  of  far  inferior  infeii 
i  temperate,  impresfflve,  and  si 
alem  was  highly  opportune  !i 
Hasbeiya  had  so  far  diminisl 
siderable  anxiety,  and  lead  him 
1  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
jrs  from  several  friends  awaiii 
)ecuniary  contributions,  calcuhr 
!asines.s.  After  considerable  dc 
the  Bedouins  in  the  vicinity 
and  an  escort  to  the  Dead  ^^ 
irasfif  for  what  he  seems  to  li. 
,rt  of  his  JQurnev.     He  first 


iU- 
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much  is  true,  that  those  who  are  fond  of  such  explorationg,  will  find 
plenty  of  work  in  this  cavern.  What  a  retreat,  too,  must  such  a  care 
aflford  for  a  fugitive  !'— lb.  pp.  33-35. 

M.  Van  De  Yelde  attached  more  than  ordinary  importance  to 
Lis  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Before  leaving  Europe,  be  bad  heard 
M.  De  Saulcy  expound  his  so-called  discoveries  in  that  inter- 
esting region,  and  at  a  subsequent  interview  the  French  traveller 
presented  him  with  such  manuscript  copies  of  his  maps  and  plans 
as  were  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in  examining  the  Plain  of  the 
Pentapolis.  But  it  would  appear  that  M.  Van  De  Velde  enter- 
tained some  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  M.  De  Saulcy  s  dis- 
coveries, even  l>efore  setting  out ;  for  in  one  of  the  early  pages  of 
his  narrative,  he  expresses  his  fears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
corroborate  them.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  entered 
quite  impartially  upon  the  exploration  of  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  at  least  he  had  not  been  able  to  divest  his  mind  of  suspicioD 
regarding  the  theory  of  M.  De  Saulcy.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
over  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  region  with  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  testing  that  theory,  and  after  doing  so  he  emphatii^lT 
pronounces  it  to  be  untenable,  conceiving  that  be  has  proved 
the  alleged  discoveries  of  the  French  traveller  to  be  altogether 
valueless.  In  noticing  M.  De  Saulcy  s  work  a  few  months  ago^ 
we  characterized  his  theory  regarding  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  as 
at  least  plausible,  and  as  resting  to  some  extent  on  evideno6 
which  could  only  be  disproved  by  an  examination  of  the  localities 
referred  to.  Although  M.  Van  De  Velde  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  show  us  that  they  rest  solely  in  M.  De  Saulc}''s  imagination, 
and  may  be  traced  to  his  credulity  in  accepting  the  statementa 
of  his  guide,  we  are  not  pn^pared  to  receive  his  statement  as  a 
refutation  of  the  arguments  by  which  M.  De  Saulcy  supports  his 
views.  Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the  opinions  which  our  author 
expresses  regarding  them.  He  tells  us  that  M.  De  Saulcy's 
entire  discoveries  rest  ui)on  the  finding  of  Sodom,  or  rather, 
upon  the  supposition  that  certain  appearances  seen  on  the  side 
of  the  Diebei  Usdoum,  or  Mountain  of  Sodom,  indicate  that  the 
site  of  the  doomed  city  was  on  that  spot.  The  Frenchman  was 
struck  by  these  uppearauces,  and  on  asking  the  guide  wheie 
Sodom  stood,  lie  wiis  told  that  it  stood  here.  He  then  inquired 
as  to  >»hetht'r  the  \\vi\\m  of  stones,  apparently  indicating  the  site 
of  buibliugs,  were  to  be  considertHl  remains  of  the  ancient  dty, 
and  was  answered  iu  the  affirmutivo,  other  appearances  of  a 
simdar  kind  being  at  the  same  time  |K>iiitou  out.  On  this 
information,  M.  De  Saulcy  proceeded  with  his  examination  of 
these  places,  and  on  the  n*sults  of  that  examination  he  founds  his 
discovery.  Now  the  manner  in  which  M.  Van  De  Velde  meets 
this  is  singular.     He  tells  us,  first  of  all,  that  the  heaps  of  stones 
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lised  the  remains  of  buildings,  liad 
etsen,  and  others,  without  any  [tar- 
carding  them,  and  he  subsequently 
hat  one  is  easily  led  to  see  in  tlioso 
ildings.'  The  circumstance  of  ot  lirr 
stmies  referred  to,  does  not,  in  mir 
>ve  that  their  peculiar  position  is  the 
,  as  is  here  maintained,  inasmuch  as 
d  appears  to,  have  examined  tlifin 
is  predecessors  liad  done.  Vi'f  aro 
as  one  between  him  and  our  aiillinr, 
only.  But  M.  Van  De  Velde  f;ocs 
D  Saulcy  as  having  been  dupod  by 
aintaius,  is  quita  ready,  for  a  peon- 
ut  the  site  of  any  remarkable  place 
may  wish  to  discover.  It  appears 
narrative  before  us,  that  while  the 
iding  the  demands  of  the  Bedoiiinw, 
[ably  liberal  in  the  bestowal  uf 
ihouk,  his  guide,  gratified  him  by 
ones  as  the  remains  of  Sodom,  in 
iw,  we  must  allow  the  reader  to 
hat  it  is  worth,  and  express  our 
laracter  of  the  Bedouins,  M.  Van 
>  question  them  about  the  visit  of 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  our  author  s  viewB  of  M.  De  Sanloj'v 
theory  as  iucouclasive  and  unsatiBfactory,  and  we  therefore  anti- 
cipate with  some  interest  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Robiueon  s  '  Later 
Biblical  Researches  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  1 852,'  which  is  announced 
fM*  immediate  publication,  as  a  work  likely  to  afford  us  some  dis^ 
tinct  evidence  of  the  truth  or  error  in  M.  De  Saulcy's  belief.  The 
probability  is,  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  localities  to  which 
he  points  will  result  in  the  discovery  of  remains  belonging  to  a 
mnch  later  age,  if  there  are  remains ;  it  ought  at  least  to  fumish- 
u»  with  better  reasons  than  M.  Van  De  Velde  has  given  us  for  sup- 
pofdng  that  the  appearances  which  M.  De  Saulcy  mistook  for  ruins 
nave  been  produced  merely  by  the  ordinary  action  of  the  elementiL 

After  exploring  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  M.  Van  De 
Velde  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  spent  some  time  in  surveying 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  country.  He  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  progress  of  Christian  missions  in  the  Holy 
City,  and  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Jewish  population. 
He  also  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  antiquities  of  Jerusalem,  but,  generally  .npeakuig, 
he  has  little  faith  in  the  identity  of  sacred  places  and  sites.  Of 
the  Garden  of  Gothsemane  he  thus  speaks : — 

'  The  sinull  parcel  of  ground,  IGO  Ent^lish  feet  in  length,  and  150  feet 
in  breath,  at  present  eneloned  bv  a  hi;;h  (piadrangular,  white-plaFtorvd 
wall,  and  the  8]K>t  which,  Binee  the  days  of  the  Kinpress  Helena,  has 
been  ix>inte<l  by  tradition  su  the  Ganlen  of  Gethsemane,  and  which 
may  indeed  have  been  the  Hceue  of  the  bitter  agony  and  aoul-anguisk 
of  our  blessied  Lord,  has  lost  all  itd  original  eharaeterii^tii'ii.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  iu  his  time,  a  ehui'ch  had  been  built  over  tlie  )dac% 
and  if  that  ehureh  extended  over  the  whole  ^rden,  the  olive  trees,  of 
coui*se,  niuftt  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  it.  Nevertheless, 
people  will  tell  us,  that  the  trees  which  we  n«iw  lind  here  are  the  v«ry 
same  that  were  tliere  at  the  time  of  our  Ijord. 

*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  ai)eient  <)rat»»r^'  was  Rnmll,  and 
(rovered  oidy  ih<?  liolluw  nwk,  where,  aeronling  to  t!ie  ui^xinl  eui^tom  of 
ideiitifviii^  evcrvl  hin<i:  with  eavi^s,  the  uiouks  maintain  that  the  Loed 
ollered  up  hiK  thriee-rejKoted  ]>raver.  Ik*  tluK  a«  it  may,  and  ho  the 
tradition  true  or  ni>t,  tlifre  h:i>  Uvn  :ui  lieree  a  strife  aUmt  liellistnnaiia 
an  uUmt  anv  other  of  tlie  siwulled  Itoly  plaei-s ;  the  Latinit  hare 
i-arried  tht*  dav.  and  the  Gneks,  bv  wav  of  etMuiHiisatinii.  have  niude  it 
out  tliat  thi>  pieee  of  i^rouiid  wliirh  tlieir  rivids  liavt-  M-eured  is  not  tha 
true  (lethM'inaiie.  whiju  ihey  point  to  another  spot.  Ivinir  a  few  yards 
more  to  the  north,  as  iK'in^  the  identieid  ^ardfii.  takinir  l;o(h1  e:uv  at 

the  same  time  to  surround  it  with  a  wall  as  thi-ir  own  property 

The  wall  that  now  -surrounds  the  eii^ht  ohl  olist-tnes  is  »|uit4»  of 
modem  date.  It  wuuld  ap|K':ir  that  the  monks  had  ftpund  it  nci-esnary 
to  build  it :  fir-^t.  in  onler  ti»  a.'i>ure  thems<dv«.'>  of  the  |H)SM*sMii)n  of  the 
^^round,  and.  a;r:dn.  in  orler  to  jMVViMit  twi«rs  and  leaves  Ivinvj  brokrtl 
otV  the  trees  without  tlie  payment  o\'  a  bakhlu-i'^h.  Kvin;^  thai  no 
traveller  ever  vii^its  (Jethsomane  without  wii»liini;  to  bring  away  with 
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pilgrima^.  The  wall  once  com]i!i'ti'(l, 
gw^n  according  to  the  usual  jiac- 
tle  patlks  and  iluw<;r-beda,  ormiuniital 
have  changed  Crethi^iiiuiie  into  u  [il^ni^ 
le  visitor  thu  idua  of  a  tea-garden .  i  I' 
11  will  find  a  little  door  in  a  corii>'i'  uf 
only  need  to  knock,  when  it  will  iiu 
t  piaati'es  will  ]>ii  glad  to  gratify  ^'o^ 
"it  a  loathing  fir  theae  Romish  i  1  1 
ig  outaide  while  from  the  k  i  i  1 
□II  at  thiH  plac<3  I  can  well  en  ,li 
o  Heclude  hiindtlf  then,  in  a  gi  i  n 
[ves  and  other  fmit  trees  must  lii\f 
men  To  this  da\  tlit  olive  ti  in 
the  wd^'ht  iiid  luxiirianit  ot  tl  ir 
re  thoreabotits  must  Cicthsemanr  li;n-a 
he  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mid 
Lij,  lip.  201— :20iJ. 

Tombs  of  the  Kings,'  in  nhicli 
e  had  discovoied  the  aepiilchiis  of 
Van  Dc  Veldc  expresses  an  opiiiiuu 
t  of  other  travellers.  He  iiicliuew 
Qt  which  the  Frenchman  examimd 
tomb  of  Helena  ;  and  he  conducts 
David  am!  his  line  were  buvird  i-ii 
'  of  David  ;  an  oijiiiiou  i 
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times  difficult  route  which  led  him  through  Celo-Syrla^  acron  the 
Anti-Libanus  to  Damascus,  and  down  the  western  side  of 
Lebanon.  These  names  merely  indicate,  of  course,  the  immense 
extent  of  country  over  which  M.  Van  De  Velde  travelled  on  his 
homeward  route ;  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  touch  upon 
those  portions  of  his  narrative  which  refer  to  this  long,  and  in 
many  respects  important,  journey. 

As  a  whole,  these  volumes  are  full  of  valuable  information ; 
and  although  the  epistolary  form  in  which  the  narrative  is  written, 
and  the  frequent  digressions  in  which  the  author  indulges,  have 
a  tendency  to  render  them  somewhat  dull  and  heavy,  they  are 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  and  thoughtful  perusal 


Art.  IV. — Balder.    Part  the  First.     By  the  Author  of  the  •  Roman.* 

London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

'  Balder'  is  a  kind  of  subjective  drama,  if  such  a  term  may 
be  permitted  to  express  a  form  of  poetic  utterance  which 
is  peculiarly  the  proiduce  of  this  century.  The  form  appears 
to  us  to  he  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  subject  We  do 
not  see  that  the  poet  puts  himself  into  comparison  with  the  old 
masters  of  the  objective  drama,  and  thus  fails  in  producing  a  work 
of  art  He  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  them.  Their 
plays  were  written  for  the  stage,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  contain  a  variety  of  character,  so  that  they  might  evolve 
their  thought  by  means  of  incident  and  action.  '  Balder'  is  not 
an  acting  drama,  nor  could  any  number  of  cliaracters  have  better 
availed  to  evolve  the  poet's  conception,  and  it  is  foolish  to  com* 
plain  of  want  of  action  in  a  poem  which  does  not  admit  of  action. 
Nor  does  it,  like  the  acting  drama,  simply  appeal  to  those  feelings 
which  are  the  common  property  of  educated  and  uneducated.  It 
is  a  drama  of  inti^mal  experience,  an  intellectual  phase,  and  not 
a  transcript  of  human  emotions  common  to  all.  The  nature  of  the 
thing  to  be  evolved  is  sulyective,  the  class  of  mind  it  especially 
appeals  to  is  subjective,  and  these  naturally  determine  the  form  ot 
the  poem.  So  far  from  *  Balder'  evincing  any  lack  of  constructive 
art,  we  think  the  art  manifested  is  very  perfect  All  has  been 
done  that  we  see  passible  or  necessary.  It  must  at  all  times 
depend  u|)on  the  constitution  of  the  mind  ap]>ealed  to,  whether 
a  poem  be  l>ost  rendered  epical ly,  dramatically,  or  egotistically ; 
but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  old  epic  way  of  narrating, 
and  dramatic  mode  of  delineating,  are  more  and  more  giving 
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oi  The  form  then  of  '  Bolder,'  v/c 
Dted  to  the  spirit,  and  boi,h  aa  the 
t.  time. 

if  '  Balder,'  his  wife  Amy,  ami  their 
I ;  and  an  artist  friend,  who  looks  in 
lenes'  number  forty-two,  but  thoiu  is 
?  of  the  mind.  There  ia  little  v;iiif^ty 
and  circumstance.  The  spectators  of 
ont  of  the  '  scenes,'  but  here  we  are 

vhich  has  a  window  overlooking  tbe 
and  manuscripts,  reveals  '  BaWiT'  to 
unicating  with  an  adjoining  room, 
he  wife  of  Balder,  This  towiT  and 
incipal  stock  in  scenery. 
i  Balder  musing  a  soliloquized  com- 
and  the  face  of  Nature.  He  fii-ls  a 
resence,  and  appears  half  conscious 
tn  her  open  secret.  In  the  n^^cond 
f  Amy  and  the  rocking  of  a  cradle, 
e  a  wild,  sweet,  Ophelia-like  plniiil, — 
ich  minor  music  that  come  from  tiiat 
pathos,  sweet  as  first  love,  i^ad  as 
as  those  subtle  snatches  of  pi.-cious 
from   the    'depths   of  some    div 
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actoua  Sbakespeaia    Saddenly  the  voice  «f  Amy  bicufaria,  liugBig^ 
ft  Btrain  of  iinapeakable  beaut j. 

'  The  cuckoo-lamb  is  merry  en  the  1e% 
The  daisied  lea ;  I  would  1  were  the  latnb ! 
Wldlojihabithe  lark  will  pipe,  the  lamb  will  danoe, 
And  when  the  lark  i»  mute,  be  danoeth  stiU: 
Up  springs  the  lark,  and  pipes  again  foE  jeyl- 
He  more  by  birth,  than  we  by  toil  and  akill. 
Is  happy  with  uo.  labour  but  to  live ; 
He  Icapeth  early  and  be  leapeth  late ; 
He  leapeth  in  tlie  sunshine  and  the  rain ; 
I9^or  fears  the  hour  that  will  not  find  him  blest, 
And  milky  plenty  sauntering  by  his  side. 
Also  the  lamb  that  dotfa  not  toil  nor  spin, 
Lies  wbern  he  will,  and  where  he  lieth  sleeps. 
Slet'ps  on  the  hilUtop,  like  a  cloud  o*  the  kill ; 
Sleeps  where  the  trembling  Idy  of  the  rwim — 
Albeit  ahe  is  so  spotless — sleepeth  not ; 
But  like  a  naked  fairy,  fears  ail  night 
The  wind,  that  for  her  beauty  caiiuot  sleep. 
Sleeps  on  the  nettle  or  the  violet, 
Or  where  the  sun  doth  wann  his  trance  with  light. 
Or  where  the  runnel  murmureth  cood  dreams, 
Or  where  the  eglantine,  not  yet  in  bloom, 
Like  a  sweet  girl  lull  of  her  sweeter  thought, 
Reveals  unheard  the  sweetness  still  to  be. 
Or  where  the  darnel  nods,  and  as  they  tell 
Of  beauty  nursed  upon  a  savagv  dug. 
Sucks  gcace  from  the  harsh  bosom  of  the  waste. 
Sleeps  in  the  meadow  bnttercupa  at  uooa — 
A  babe  a-slumber  iu  a  goklen  orib — 
Or  like  a  daisy  by  th<#  wayside  white, 
And  like  a  diiisy  (juieteth  the  way. 
The  lamb,  the  lainb,  I  would  1  were  the  lamb. — p.  22. 

Balder  listens,  anil  is  compelled  to  admit  that  his  nalare  ancL 
experience  have  uot  coiitained  hers.  Gleams  oi'  some  old  taudep^ 
ncss  Hash  out  of  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  glows  with  lova.  Ua 
speaks  of  her  as — 

*  Tlioii  who  through  the  stt»ni  ordinal  of  tliis  life 
Didst  cling  iHsiik*  me  whili'  I  showetl  my  |>ower, 
And  turned  the  dust  and  a^hes  whiTe  I  stood 
To  p)l(l  and  ruby,  so  that  the  great  throng 
CVifd  out  lor  eiiw,  and  with  niunUrou:*  sliout, 
J)eman<Jed  the  p»ire  jeweJ  i  haul  not, 
Ami  when  1  triMnhled,  knowing  that  mine  art 
Was  ended,  and  the  4*lainorous  pi  (»ple  saw. 
Unseen  diiht  slide  tliy  wealth  into  my  hand. 
And  have  me,  bo  tliat  1,  serene,  luielusetl 
JSly  ]>alui  bui'ore  the  judge,  and,  lo !  a  pearl.* — p.  28. 
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leftrt  up  at  the  leap,  as  he  tii 
ig  too  wiMTnly  for  his  mtellecl 
Ud  write,  aod,  with  a  gueh  of  li 
i  I'  In  eeene  fowr,  Amy  gloritii 
h«r  god,  her  husband.  Sir 
meek  snd  motbHr-mild,  who  \h- 
iH  in  all  the  world.  She  looks 
■rehip,  or  lips  that  utter  meli: 
ineifoble  love.  She  offers  up 
i  and  prieeiesa  hiimaD  affeetii 
'hich  he  snitftt  like  some  god  s 
She  poms  the  wine  of  her  hf-j  < 
wTLsted  ill  the  dutrt,  and  with  ,a 
i  the  lihartion.  He  is  a  very  Ji 
jautiful  Hebe  that  niinistera  t 
.  considers  that  all  this  sweet  li 
or  young  life,  this  daily  break  i 
tilting  sacrifice  to  be  offered  i 
you  are  ail  too  meek  and  gent 
full  of  tenderness  and  tears, 
:i  conceit  of  his,  which  will  lin 
lor  than  to  be  kissed  or  siraiiir 
re.  One  feels  that  Balder  oiii' 
i  Shakespeare's  Beatrice  ;  ouu 
?art  for  what  should  not  have 


Is  it 
and 

s  lier 

icves 
tp  to 
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US  some  grand  specimens.  There  is  nothing  finer,  to  our  tibinkiDg^ 
in  Milton's  expression  of  his  lofty  imaginings  through  the  medium 
of  material  symbols,  than  some  of  these  tremendous  conceptions--^ 
notably  those  of  tyranny,  war,  justice,  and  the  dream  of  death. 
Often  there  is  such  a  vivid  conciseness  and  Dantean  distinctness 
nbout  them,  that  they  do  not  appear  as  merely  reflected  in  the 
mirror  of  the  reader's  mind  so  much  as  cut  into  it  stroke  by 
stroke,  as  the  diamond  cuts  into  ^ass. 

Soon  the  babe  is  stricken,  and  their  little  world  of  home 
darkens  in  the  shadow  of  coming  death.  Amy's  song  deepens 
into  heartsmiting  wailings  over  the  babe.  Balder  is  as  remorse- 
less  of  means  for  attaining  his  object  of  seeing  death  as  any 
frantic  alchymist  about  to  pour  into  his  cruc  ble  the  last  drops 
of  the  life  of  his  own  sweet  child  The  babe  dies^  and  the  feither 
exclaims — 

*  Yes,  I  redeem  the  mother  with  the  child ! 
Fate,  take  thy  price !     If  this  hand  shake  to  pay  it 
'Tis  with  the  trembling  eagerness  of  him 
Who  buys  an  Indian  kmgdom  with  a  bead.' — p.  69. 

In  scene  eighteen  there  is  a  dreadful  analysis  of  feeling.  Balder, 
more  cruel  than  the  old  Greek  painter  Parrhasius,  who  stabbed  a 
man  to  paint  his  death  agonies,  sits  down  to  paint  his  picture, 
bought  with  the  death  of  his  own  child.  A^in  the  voice  of 
Amy  breaks  in,  and  turns  the  tide  of  emotion  back  on  his  heart, 
and  he  bursts  out  into  expressions  of  lip-quivering,  heartbreaking 
tenderness  over  the  little  one  gone  hence,  showing  that  there  is 
another  side  to  this  strange,  dark,  lonely,  self-involved  character — 
a  dual  nature,  as  in  all  of  us — and  that  the  right  and  wrong  sides 
lie  very  near  together,  and  run  in  parallel  proximity.  This  death 
of  the  little  one  has  not  brought  the  experience  that  Balder 
bargained  for — strange  if  it  had  !  And  the  letting  of  it  down 
into  the  tomb  by  those  tender  chords  of  love,  which  we  call 
heart-strings,  has  strained  the  mother's  heart  to  breaking ;  and 
her  few  notes  of  wild  lamentation  are  uttered  and  repeated  like 
those  of  a  bereaved  bird,  each  iteration  more  piercing  than  the 
last,  round  about  the  grave  of  the  little  babe  lying  dark  in  the 
sunshine,  cold  to  the  warm  embrace  of  a  mother's  love,  and 
pleadingly  desolate  in  the  rainy  midnight  Balder  perceives  that 
ner  mind  wanders,  wanders  away  to  the  little  mound  of  earth 
where  lies  her  heait,  and  her  hold  of  life,  and  where  she  will  sit 
for  hours  and  hours  singing,  and  saying,  and  looking  the  mourn- 
fullest  thing&  And  what  think  you  is  the  nett  result  of  this 
knowledge  in  his  mind  ?  His  book  stands  still.  Dr.  Paul  is 
called  in ;  and  while  he  is  looking  round  the  poet's  study,  \\e  get 
some  glorious  glimpses  of  his  poetry — ^poetry  of  the  utmost 
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the  subtlest  spirit  of  beauty.  In 
r,  and  has  recovered  her  right  mind, 
of  life,  of  love,  of  happinees.    None 

tenderest,  and  greatest  of  poets, 
!  revelation  of  thought  and  emotion 
morning.     They  go  forth  into  tho 

of  the  birds,  the  fragrance  of  the 
ture  makes  them  glad.  They  talk 
he  eye  of  Memory  lingers  loviiiLjIy 
pot.  But  Balder  will  turn  to  liis 
'hen  he  had  much  better  be  saving 

I  by,  and  we  are  thankful  that  he 
-sion  only,  as  it  enables  Baldtr  to 
,'  sung  by  three  voices.  What  a 
hat  a  wealth  of  splendid  imaj^'ory 
jht  have  been  fitly  sung  by  a  fL-rvid 
'hen  the  god  of  the  morning  was 
n  the  fulness  of  her  love,  thiuk.^ 
feel  as  no  man  ever  felt  before  ;  an 
I  a  poet.  The  greatest  poet  is  he 
il,  who  reads  a  deeper  meaning  in 
I  because  he  sees  and  feels  more 
ified  into  melody. 

nates  in  this  world  who  can  never 
miserable,  and  Balder  has  Kome 
p  of  happiness  for  him  and  Amy  is 
t  he  must  relate  a  dream  whitli  lie 
sding  of  what  is  to  come.  Amy's 
^der  defies  fate,  and  curses  the 
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from  behind.  And  now  we  come  to  the  last  scene,  than  whkh 
we  know  of  nothine  more  draraatic,  nothing  more  fearfiiily  tragic, 
nothing  more  deeply  true.  Balder  intends  to  kill  her ;  stabs  her. 
aad  believes  be  has  killed  her ;  and  there  the  poem  enda 

The  conclusion  of  it  has  puzzled  innumerable  readers.  We  haTp 
seen  itstsuted  that  it  contains  aHupersensiious  meaning,  and  is  not 
intended  for  reality.  To  us  it  is  real  as  life  and  death.  But 
although  we  believe  that  Balder  intended  to  kill  his  wife,  we  do  not 
think  he  has  done  sa  As  in  the  drama,  as  in  the  novel,  and  as 
in  life,  we  find  many  such  intentions  thwarted,  so  do  we  expect 
his  intention  to  be  thwarted  ;  and  for  these  reasona  This  is  the 
first  part  of  a  poem,  and  we  think  wc  can  trace  in  it  evident 
intentions  on  the  part  of  its  author  to  redeem  Balder,  to  show 
him  to  us  purified  by  suffering,  washed  white  and  clean  with 
contrite  tears,  humMed  and  bowed  into  the  dust,  and  broken 
before  Ood  in  his  fall :  it  is  necensarv  that  he  should  walk  the 
fiery  furnace,  but  we  think  there  is  metal  in  him  that  will  oome 
out  like  fine,  pure  gold.  He  is  a  grand  sinner,  and  it  is  the  grand 
sinner  that  so  often  makes  the  greatest  saint  He  suis  in  bis 
own  magnificent  way ;  he  does  not  stoop  to  pluck  the  meanest 
weeds  of  paltry  praise,  but  thrusts  up  his  ambitious  brows  ffH*  the 
immortal  garland.  '  There  is  an  inner  radiance  of  mind,  which 
would  hhine  out  if  these  mists  and  shadows  were  rolled  away. 

We  obtain  glimpf>es  of  a  richness  in  his  nature,  which  must  be 
-capable  of  growing  nobler  fruits.  Now  and  then,  as  in  the  last 
scene,  a  very  heaven  of  worlds  of  love  and  tenderness  opens 
tlirough  the  darkness,  throlibing  and  shinin<;.  He  in  manifestly 
worth  re<leeming.  Now,  if  he  has  actually  killed  his  wife,  the 
redemption,  which  we  foresee,  would  be  impossible ;  he  must  end 
miserably,  most  probably  in  suicide.  It  must  be,  as  Hamlet  is, 
a  tragody.  These,  wo  consider  aniplo  n^asons  f«>r  su])posing  that 
Amy  does  not  die.  Indeed,  tliere  is  nothing  more  pvoliable  in 
such  a  case  of  mental  disease,  tlian  that  such  a  crisis  should 
produce  a  change  for  the  better.  And  we  trust  that  b«»th  Amy 
and  Biildcr  may  have  regained  their  perf(>ot  health  in  the  next 
part  of  the  poem.  So  wittliing  the  autlior  Uod  speed  on  his  way, 
we  must  |mkM  tm  ours. 

In  thi.s  |H»em  wt*  read  a  magnificent  protest  ai;ainst  the  ten- 
dency <»f  our  ago  to  materialism  and  positivi*  phil<isophy.  and  the 
apothf'osis  of  mechanism  and  intellect.  Bidiier  is  but  thi*  indi- 
vidualized idealization  of  a  «;eikend  f^pirit  which  |>i  r\'ad«>s  the 
whole  ma*<H  <>f  stxietv — 0«>nius  without  faith  :uicl  reverence! 
An  a«7e  of  sham,  of  e^nitism,  inonlinate  ambit ii»n.  seliinhni'ss.  and 
doubt !  An  age  whii  h  evervwhcrc  mnnifests  a  bliml.  atheistical 
deification  of  force  luid  |N»wer  !  The  at^e  to  wliieli,  of  nil  otlirrs, 
that  old  tnimjiet-tongued  text, '  What  shuU  it  j^rotit  a  man  if  he 
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is  own  soul  ?'  needs  to  be  preaclipcl 
le  hiuaao  mlud  seems  to  have  lust 
SBrve  mecbtuiics — becomioy  mis.T- 
le  eaj-aefitneea  th&t  moved  inomi- 
ited  niiiacles;  we  lutve  iost  tliat, 
ich  wrought  on,  nothing  doubtiii;^, 
Ve  have  little  of  that  reverenci-  in 
t  and  meekest  of  men  who  uticuii- 
We  are  perfectly  aware  that  wc 
id  Cluiatiaus.  We  work  with  tiio 
Eo  the  eight  of  God.  Our  science 
nthuRJasm  for  the  «temal  bariiioiiy 
:  to  tnke  the  universe  in  pieces  to 
Mid  determine  whether  its  creiitor 
ture,  we  have  arrived  at  a  poi-try 

e.Hsence  of  poetry  could  ba  otiier 
ffeith. 

lo  any  sort  of  justice  to  this  poom 
rful  are  iw  riches,  so  affluent  is  it 
re  two  hundred  and  eighty-tluve 
}  but  what  coutains  fine  thouglit^, 
imilea,  or  seaiching  refiectious.  1  ii 
re  should  scarcely  kuow  where  to 
lect  a  very  gallery  of  picture t^,  (-n- 
Med-y  of  Spenser.  Of  the  wcaltli 
rcely  trust  ourselves  to  speak,  ir,  is 

it  remembered,  the  product  of, a 
ibthj  as  profound,  as  wide-ranging 
ik  with  thought  as  a  winter  iniil- 
ways  rich  in  thoi^ht,  but  even  lio 
.ciilty  of  iik^ality  Ik  iis  different 
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Parisian  paste  upon  you  for  the  genuine  diamond.  All  is  floandyand 
nothing  tawdry.  All  is  essential,and  nothing  accidental  in  the  work- 
manship. '  Balder'  contains  rare  draughts  of  the  wine  of  beautj 
for  the  thirsting  spirit,  and  opens  up  glorious  vistas  of  lovdiDess 
to  the  longing  eyes,  fresh  as  the  dew,  and  fair  as  the  face  of 
nature.  Some  of  these  revelations  give  you  a  soul-ache  of  deli- 
ciousness,  and  its  sweet  and  delicate  human  tenderness  penetrates 
to  the  depth  of  the  deepest  tears.  The  author  is  exquisitely 
learned  in  the  lore  of  love,  and  can  cunningly  produce  those 
touches  and  tones  of  pathos  that  feel  and  fed  about  the  heart, 
until  they  thrill  the  subtlest  string.  He  has  evidently  walked 
and  talked  with  nature  in  some  of  her  sublimest  moods,  and 
held  mysterious  converse  with  her  in  many  mystic  ways  where 
few  are  permitted  to  enter.  He  has  obtained  glimpses  of  atmnffe 
psychical  experience,  and  delineated  facts  which  may  not  be 
recognised  by  many  readers,  but  which  are  nevertheless  eternally 
true.  He  gives  us  revelations  from  a  region  of  the  human  mind 
which  few  have  visited,  and  from  which  those  few  have  returned 
pale,  and  with  nothing  but  silence  to  express  their  awe.  He  ii 
only  second  to  Shakespeare  in  dealing  with  the  subtilties  of  mental 
aberration.  This  poem  displays  an  amount  of  knowledge  on 
many  subjects,  such  as  physiology,  natural  history,  and  psychology, 
which  is  glowing  rare  among  poets  in  these  daya 

He  is  a  master  of  terror  as  well  as  of  teara  There  is  a  colossd 
calmness  about  him  in  walking  the  waves  of  stormy  emotion. 
And  he  has  such  a  subdued  sense  of  power,  such  a  severe  grandeur 
of  repose,  that  we  are  involuntarily  reminded  of  that  Greek  orator 
who  prinluced  his  effects  on  the  auditors  without  action,  no  elo- 
quent was  his  quiet  majesty.  We  cannot  conclude  without  a  few 
extracts.  We  think  the  following  beautifully  characteristic  of  the 
pastoral  quiet  of  the  country : — 

'  The  passive  gait 
Of  ca«c,  that  is  the  step  of  all  their  world. 
Their  world  at  pace  with  solemn  things  above.* — p.  14. 

Coleridge  might  have  gloried  in  this  sublime  excuse  for  a  lazy 
mood — 

•  Ktcrnitv  within  doth  set  at  nought 
The  wont  of  time.'— p.  28. 

Genius,  he  calls — 

'  SotiK.'  maimed  celoRtial,  feeling  back  her  way 
To  the  lost  heaveuH.* — p.  29. 

And  he  speaks  of 

*  The  unbluslicd  repose 
Of  IJeauty,  where  she  lieth  bright  and  still 
As  some  s|>ent  angi*l,  dead  asleep  in  H^ht, 
On  the  most  heavenward  top  of  all  this  world, 
Wing-weary.'— p.  CO. 
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3m: — 

im  this,  my  friend, 
nake  a  flower  &  flower, 
oom  is  to  be  sweet, 
The  flower  can  die, 

□ature ;  though  the  earth 
:;taDt  air  defr:kud ; 
no  living  lot 
imcwhat  still  to  spare 

Charitahle  tiiey 

iicud,  and  more  is  Iom 
!  goodwill.'— p.  93. 

he  autumn  wind  ia  thin,  and  yei 
liku  a  headsman  wild, 
,t  she  iis  (li-ad  indeed.' — p,  127, 
morning  which  she  characterizes 

'Thou 
e  might  think  to  see 
iig  in  the  smi, 
'—p.  laci. 

of  the  poet — 
.  rieh  bride  in  smiles 
meh  bliss  eateth  not, 
>rve  a  sacrament, 
ban  wine,  the  poet  sits. 
LOUS  at  the  shininir  head 
■lit  lielR'td, 
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Of  peace,  and,  like  a  flower,  wert  given  and  tft'en^ 

UnconsciouB,  on  a  mom  thou  didst  awake, 

And  while  we,  weeping,  Btrove  to  keep  thee,  thou, 

As  at  some  awful  voice  that  called  thee  hence. 

Or  high  hehcst,  hecamest  a  man  in  will, 

And  ceasing  thy  bahe's  cry,  didst  go  in  haste ! 

We  also  went  a  little  way  with  thee, 

As  they  whose  best-beloved  doth  cross  the  seas 

Attend  him  to  the  shore — even  to  the  brink 

Of  the  great  deep,  and  stretch  along  the  sands, 

Wringing  vain  hands  of  sorrow;  yet  none  saith^ 

"  Why  goest  thou  ?*'     Nor  with  the  naked  sword  of  love, 

Denies ;  and  none  doth  leap  into  his  fate. 

Crying,  "  I  also,"  and  with  desperate  clasp, 

Hang  on  his  neck,  till  breakers  far  behind 

Forbid  return.     Sj>ell-bound  they  stand,  and  dry 

On  the  sea-line,  and  not  a  quivering  lip 

J^Iumiureth,  **  To-morrow ;"  but  his  sire  doth  seize 

The  prow  that  w^ould  recede,  and  with  stem  will 

HoldH  it,  rebellious,  to  the  task,  and  she 

Who  bore  him,  with  her  trembling  hands 

Constrains  and  hastes  him,  lest  he  lose  the  tide.' — ^p.  78u 

Wc  might  go  on  and  on  extracting,  but  to  what  end  ? 

In  conclusion,  wc  have  to  say  Uiat  we  consider  Balder  to  be 
the  first  and  worthy  ])art  of  a  great  poem — one  of  such  a  degree 
of  greatness,  that  it  has  scarce  an  equal  in  our  century,  and  one 
that  will  take  the  public  opinion  some  years  to  arrive  at  that 
greatness.  But  the  author  can  bide  his  time  ;  he  is  not  an 
'  eminent  writer  of  the  day,'  but  a  singer  for  the  ages.  Few 
persons  may  have  possessed  the  peculiar  experience  necessaiy  to 
enable  them  to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  depth  of  insight,  the 
mysterious  questionings,  the  oracular  responses,  the  luminous 
glances  and  subtle  soundings  down  the  winding  wildernesses  and 
dark  ways  of  life,  but  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  can 
feast  on  the  glorious  poetry  this  book  contains.  To  those  who 
cannot  see  its  i)urpose,  we  may  say  aA  the  old  chroniclers  wrote  of 
Shak«sjKan%  lieall  it  again  and  again  ;  and  if  so  lie  that  you  do 
not  untliTstand  it,  thf*n  there  is  mauifcjit  danger  that  you  are  not 
quick  of  eoni prehension. 

In  thi.s  part  of  his  work  the  poet  has  had  an  ungraeiou-s  task, 
and  one  that  was  sure  to  In?  misrepre^4ente<^.  He  accepted  it  like 
some  ^Tiat  actor  who  plays  a  jwirt  that  we  di.slik**.  knowing  that 
the  more  perfeetly  he  performs  the  greater  will  be  our  repugnance ; 
or  as  Mr.  Hunt  {tainted  that  wonderful  but  painful  picture,  the 
*  Awakened  Conscience/  In  the  next  he  will  doubtless  find  a 
more  congenial  labour  in  ap{)ealiug  to  higher,  nobler  KYm{)athies, 
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That  be  may  do  so  with  incii-'i 
3cess,  ia  our  parting  prayer  1  lii 
lis  geuiua,  and  i^  trustful  failli 
ts  tliat  God',  in  his  iufintLe  guudi 


«ry  of  Moral  Pliiloxojihi/  in  JC,i-/hisii/. 
>-D.,  Master  of  Trinity  CJk-f;.'-.  uu,! 
jphy  in  the  Univuriity  of  Caniliiiilgc. 
i.  Sou.     1S52. 

suitably  prefaced  by  a  comli  ihihI 
cb  the  author  has  been  led  ij]  iIk; 
luirics  into  the  nature  of  viitui-  and 
The  summary  is  quite  sufficiLut  lur 
ujuin  features  of  Dr.  W'hewt-il's  >._vs- 
litiated  to  follow  with  facility  :liiJ 
.ic  through  his  several  lectures, 
oubt,  however,  whether  the  yrmial 
fairly  master  of  Dr.  Whewell's  moral 
lains-takiug  perusal  of  this  intiuiliiu- 
.t  advisable  rather  to  amplify-  tliau 

and  rigid  Bkeleton  here  pniniutiJ, 
i  moralist  may  be  clearly  indicaui!, 

serious  business  of  criticism  iiiiiiy 
we  propose  to  make  some  reiiiLuks 
)m  the  systftms  generally  revtiinl, 
iuif  Lhatintoresting  procL-ss  tbiiiiiyli 
im,  from  the  acknowledged  I' 
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sions  of  its  opponent.     Against  those  who  maintain  that  pleasure 
is  the  proper  guide  of  human  action,  it  is  urged  that  such  a 
theory  affords  a  very  inadequate  account  of  the  character  of 
actions,  and  of  the  feelings  of  men  in  reference  to  actions ;  so 
that,  of  whatever  value  the  utility  theory  may  be,  it  cannot  for  a 
moment  sustain  the  weighty  edince  of  systematic  morality.     On 
the   other  hand,  the  baffled  advocates  of  the  pleasure  theory 
assault  the  upholders  of  an  independent  morality  in  their  strone- 
hold,  urging  that  virtue  is  no  foundation  for  a  system,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  ever  shifting  opinion  ;  '  that  conscience  cannot  be 
a  real  means  of  determining  what  is  right,  because  conncience 
determines  different  (conflicting  ?)  things  to  be  right  in  difierent 
countries,  ages,  and  persons.'     'These  arguments,'  says  our  author, 
*  are  so  convincing  in  their  effects  upon  men's  minds,  that  I  do 
not  conceive  that  any  system  can  stand,  against  which  either  of 
them  may  be  justly  urged/     We  pause  here  for  a  moment,  to 
protest  against  this  hasty  admission  of  the   argument  against 
the  trustworthiness  of  conscience,  and  its  consequent  suitable- 
ness  as  a  basis  point  in  a  moral  system.     We  might  hazard  an 
opinion  that  it  is  indeed  a  hopeless  task  to  construct  a  code, 
scheme,  or  system  of  ethics  with  conscience  for  a  starting  pointy 
but  by  no  means  on  the  ground  here  set  forth  ;  and  further,  that 
precisely  the  same  arguments  which  fairly  expose  the  inade- 
quacy of  conscience  to  this   end,  will   lie   with  equal  validity 
against  the  claims  of  *  reason,*  whether  *  practical'  or  '  theoretical.' 
Wherever  the  deficiency  lies,  it  is  not  proved  to  lie  at  the  door 
of  conscience ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only  to 
practical  morality,  but  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  author's  own 
system,  that  this  stigma  of  uncertainty,  ol)scurity,  and  even  self- 
contradiction,  should  be  removed  from  conscience,  until  it  is  fairly 
established  against  it.    A  few  remarks  upon  two  cases,  selected 
from  the  author's  larger  work,  will  show  that  we  are  not  obliged 
to  succumb  to  the  vaunted  argument  against  the  fidelity  of  con- 
science.    A  nation  is  confnmted  by  foes  :  the  question  is  asked — 
Shall  we  resort  to  fraud  and  violence?  or,  resolving  the  com- 
pound question,  shall  we  lie,  and  carry  our  warfare  beyond  the 
limits  of  defence  into  the  n^gion  of  reprisal  and  revenge  ?     The 
answer  to  these  questions   has  been,  we  may  sjiy,  universally 
in  the  affinnative  ;  but  is  it  clear  that  each  concurring  voice  has 
given  utterance  to  the  response  of  a  consulted  conscience?     Do 
we  i^more  the  impetuosity  of  passion  ?     Does  it  not  seem  at  least 
probable,  that  in  circumstances  so  caloulate<l  to  excite  resent- 
ment, the  appeal  ha.s  been  hurried  past  the  court  of  conscience 
without  a  hparing?     Or,  take  another  instance,  less  complicated, 
but  even  more  diflficult  for  our  purpose.     A  man,  whose  con- 
science has  always  di.-appioviHl  a  Vu}  in  himfiolf  antl  in  rithers,  is 
tempted  in  the  imminence  of  death  to  utt<;r  one.      The  first 
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ed  life  is  to  vindicate  his  coiiiliicL  ; 
\  amount  to?  Is  it  anything;  niuit! 
n  appeal  to  beings  who  wouk!  iiii)st 
ing  in  tlie  same  peril?  If  tltf  vin- 
tamper  with  the  essential  cli;iiaLirr 
the  culprit  declares  that  his  lon- 
the  act  of  a  free  moral  being,  uo 
a  very  early  proof,  indeed,  ol  tl^it 
fvhich  Dr.  Wheweil  indicate.s  m  llio 
f  even,  what  are  called, allowabU^  liis. 
prudent  is  that  charity  which  duals 
t-ed,  having  death  as  its  alteriintivu  ; 
forbearance  towards  a  man,  who,  in 
e  the  approbation  of  coiiscieiicu  for 

lor  proposes  to  construct  a  schi'ine 
i  from  botJi  these  objections,  Jind 
throws  himself  on  common  slum', 
y  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  Aro 
le  quality  of  which  is  constaully 
;  and  any  corresponding  prinLipkrf 
nOD  sense  constantly  accepts  as  tiuc.-^ 
;  there  is  such  an  agreement  ivi;;., 
renceto  certain  actions  and  qualitit's 
lumanity,' &c.  'Be  true.  Et.' jn^t. 
ire  moral  principles  upon  whith  iho 
versal,  and  from  which  we  can  na^on 
this  position  two  objections  aviso  ; 
nent  (viz.,  universal  and  constant  i; 
)  too  vaj^e  to  serve  as  a  starling 
,1.     The  answer  lo  liie 
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to  treat  it),  it  must  mean  cither,  some  men  Teill  believe  and 
feel  that  it  is  ivrong  to  be  kind;  or,  admitting  and  using  the  pre- 
dication, '  it  is  right,'  they  will  alter  the  meaning  of  the  subject' 
noun,  '  to  be  kind,'  &c. ;  so  that,  in  either  case,  there  will  be  dis- 
agreement between  some  men  and  others  in  their  convictions  and 
sentiments  on  these  matters.  The  real  objection  is  not  noticed; 
perhaps  because  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  nothing  bnt 
counter-assertion  could  be  produced  ;  but  instead  of  repeating  the 
original  statement  simpUcifery  it  is  encumbered  with  still  more 
objectionable  matter  in  the  form — *  Men  agree  that  they  must 
be  truthful,  humane,  &c.,  even  when  they  differ  as  to  what  they 
ought  to  do.'  To  the  limits  of  this  enlarged  proposition  the 
objection  must  be  expanded.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  men 
agree  that  they  ought  to.  bc^  humane,  &c. ;  and  also,  that  one 
man  thinks  he  ought  to  commit  fraud  or  violence ;  if  he  stiD 
says  I  ought  to  be  humane,  either  the  two  OUGHTS  are  mutually 
contradicti ve,  or  the  t<?nn  *  humane'  has  a  moveable  signification ; 
and,  in  either  case,  the  assumed  universality  of  the  agreement  is 
in  a  more  hopeless  predicament  than  before. 

Thus  the  objector  holds  his  ground  ;  but  not  only  so,  he  actually 
succeeds  in  displacing  the  thenrist  from  his  chosen  vantage 
ground  of  universality.  *  The  authority  of  these  virtu  s  is  a<«ented 
to  by  all  men  when  they  are  in  a  condition  to  judge  on  suck 
matters/  Here  we  have  a  very  limited  (and  mysteriouRly 
limited)  generality,  instead  of  an  al)solute  uniformity.  What 
says  the  objf>ctor  to  this  new  phase  of  the  statement  ?  Simply, 
that  men  do  not  agree,  (fs  watt  asserted.  Your  mo<lilicati(in  of 
the  original  proposition  is  strong  iprlmii  faric)  evidence  that  I 
am  right.  I  will  leave  you  to  determine  when  men  are  qualified 
to  judi»o  of  these  matters.  If  you  sav  tljev  are  then  (and  then 
only)  qualified  to  judge,  when  thfy  anient,  I  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  leaving  you  the  option  of  two  practical  remarks.  First, 
there  is  an  air  of  sapience  al>out  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  the  sapience  of  the  snake  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth; 
or  if  you  ]ir<ipom>  .some  other  stand:ird  of  fitness  for  judging 
on  these  niatters,  you  only  remove  the  difticultv  one  step  liaek- 
wanl,  and  incur  the  old  fate,  and  n^-enact  the  liistorj'  of  every- 
thing akin    to   metaphysies.*     Assuming,   however,  in   spite  of 

•  \\  r  will  ( itr  frdiii  llu-  riiiulusinn  oi'  one  o(  mir  autlmrV  iimii  Wtim»».  A  wrt 
of  viiulicathiii  fm  (Iiin  t.piiiinii.  •  \\  v  know,  in  •^luii.  tliat  \\r  iiiiisl  ItMik  ior  uu 
sririir*'  <»r  iijnraU.  as  \\r  \\m\  m,  mj, m-i.  ,,!'  aii^\  i»lli<T  kiiul.  rxcrjit  wo  can 
(lisrnii  tlic  MiTi'H  win  11-  the  liuths  laii^ht  l)\' (.'ucIwuitIi  :finlh\  L-rkr  urr 
unitfil;  wluTC  liir  clfiiiiil  and  iiinniiTalflr  hruiiih  tlinni[:ii  lin-  i>uM\:ii(l  V«'il  of 
the  iictiuil  and  viN'lilf;  wln-ir  lAprru'mf  [r\\v>  nairtv  in  iiira-.  and  idi*a.s  pivr 
UluvtMKiiiitv  »•)  till-  truths  uii:i'ii  wr  :;:iJ|iiT  I'lmn  f\|HTiiinv.'  VV  i-  si;iii|iiy  tukr 
Ic'ixe  t>>  dtiidit  \vli(':liiT  this  dr-MraKlr  |Mimt  <i|'  uuiuii  ljri«i'.-n  cv|H.-ra'ULv  ituJ 
idca^  luLs  ^ci  biTii  ailauial  iu  Uic  matter  ut'  ctliici. 
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that  there  is  a  eufficJently  j:eiii?nil 
the  excdlence  of  certain  actill^^  and 
les,  thia  agreement  is  traced,  imt  to 
but  to  some  exercise  of  the  ivnson 
1,  and  by  which  it  is  at  least  imssiblr 
it  to  the  same  miud  oil  the  !:.'ri]C'ral 
his  active  ami  supreme  faculty,  tiurre- 
merely  the  functious  of  an  ultiinat*.' 
6,  ihut  in  addition,  the  hoiinur  of 
of  proniulging  with  unquestinniihli^ 
human  conduct,  couched  in  t.''''i'-'i"".i! 
major  premiss  from  wliich  all  .--ji.'eiai 
iuced.  Tlie  resulting  synthesis  is  as 
[)eared  ;  and  when,  in  due  coiirx'.  thr 
ciplfs  is  made  to  cases  of  conscience 
I  mankind,  the  solution  present cil  is 
1  the  feats  which  have  too  geinTully 
j  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty, 
sted  by  the  Paleyism  which  mi  long 
nbridge,  and  ill  content,  as  a  jilnlo- 
d  the  oracular  and  dubious  intima- 
■Jcaliger  of  Cambridge  determined  to 
a  theory  of  morals  for  himself.  Ho 
e  actual  living  world — and  nu'eting 
h  did  not  appear  to  depend  u[kiii  ih*.- 
of  civilization,  he  accepted  ilnni  us 
;ii6  '  Journey  in  .Search  of  a  Tlniny.' 
e  :^Men  live  in  society,  and  liavi' 
contribute  much  to  the  determination 
two  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with 
diii.-f  dfsircfi  without  society,  n^sidl 
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society.  Having  such  an  idea,  man  follows  his  desires  to  the  last 
boundary,  and  then  tries  the  question  of  law ;  if  he  loses^  he 
concludes  either  that  he  has  gone  too  far,  or  that  the  law  is  too 
limited  ;  if  he  gains,  he  feels  disposed  to  proceed  and  try  a 
wider  circumferenca  Riglits  have  reference  to  things,  and  so 
also  have  desires.  Things  may  be  anythiug,  from  opinions  down 
to  nuggets ;  so  that  if  nghts  and  desires  were  to  be  dassified 
according  to  their  objects,  we  should  have  a  somewhat  unmanage- 
able category.  In  selecting  a  principle  of  classification,  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  genius ;  but  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  must  evidently  be  complied  with  in  suck 
subjects  as  the  present  There  must,  for  instance,  be  such  an 
arrangement  as  will  facilitate  immediate  reference  from  things 
without  to  man  himself  The  plan  adopted  by  our  author  is  to 
arrange  the  desires  of  men  into  four  primary  and  comprehensive 
divisions.  The  desire  of  Personal  Safety ;  of  Having ;  of 
Family  Society  (which  includes  Family  Affections) ;  and  of  Civil 
Society  (which  includes  the  more  general  Social  Affections). 
Accordingly  rights  (being  the  boundaries  I^etween  one  man's 
desires  and  those  of  others)  may  fall  into  a  like  fourfold  division 
— Rights  of  the  Person ;  of  Property ;  of  the  Family,  and 
Political  Rights.  *  This  symmetrical  division  of  the  spnngs  of 
human  action  and  of  rights  existing  in  human  society  is  the 
starting  point  of  our  system  of  morality ;  being,  as  we  have  said, 
the  point  where  the  springs  of  human  action  come  in  contact 
with  the  supreme  rule  of  rightness  on  which  morality  dependa' 

The  limitations  which  detennine  rights  are  prescribed  by  an 
external  power  —  a  contrivance  more  or  less  skilful,  but  for  the 
most  part  highly  useful  in  any  form  ;  and  if  we  pause  here,  we 
must  be  content  to  abandon  the  term  mornloHtm  epithet  of  man, 
and  describe  liim  as  the  subject  of  law;  or,  in  other  words,  as  a 
composition  of  certain  desires  which  cannot  be  generally,  if  at  all 
gratified  without  the  restraints  of  an  authority  conceded,  indeed, 
in  the  first  instance,  but  evcnuore  external  to  himself. 

But  is  this  a  complete  account  of  man  i  Is  there  no  dominion, 
no  rebt^lHon,  and  no  struggle  within^  analogous  to  the  conflict 
perpetually  raging  without  I  And  whenever  he  attempts  to 
explnin  his  superiority  to  the  creature  of  instinct,  he  is  compelled 
to  admit,  among  other  *  diflorentia*,'  that  he  does  not  always 
submit  to  extornal  force,  and  that  he  does  not  always,  if  ever, 
resign  himself  blindly  to  the  authority  of  law.  He  nn^als  the 
evident  fact  that  law  must  have  ac(|uired  its  external  force  in  the 
hands  of  mt;n  who,  in  thtj  main,  w<'re  but  repetitions  of  himself; 
and  considering  that  they  must  have  known,  judgml,  and  felt 
something  inwardlif  before  they  produced  the  embodiment 
called  law  ;  he  proceeds  to  ask — Is  there  within  vic^  in  common 
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;h  lias  furnished  the  type  of  the 
uch  a  law — within — are  not  my 
nd  dispositions  amenable  to  it  aa 
,n  external  rule,  wliioh,  in  genoml, 
e  be  no  law  unto  myself  within — 
ble  to  the  outward  law,  or  there  i;^ 
Jught  and  my  deed — my  will  iiiid 
•ellcd  by  the  constitution  of  tiiy 
his  dLtjunctive  hypothesis.  Tlieif^ 
ents  of  truth  which,  whether  iil^so- 
ite  to  iJie,  and  of  such  a  character 

■  which  my  reason  explains,  viridi- 
my  outward  acts.     And,  furtiier, 

an  intimate  and,  indeed,  esscnlial 
habit  and  my  outward  act — the 
'.  am,  then,  the  subject  of  a  law — 
s  truly  as  in  ray  muscular  exerii.ics. 
s  the  subject  of  a  state.  I  have 
Thero  are  checks  upon  my  un- 
remptory  and  as  authoritativi;  as 
e  state.  The  government  law  is 
hat  is  written  on  the  heart :  its 
the  outward  sign  of  its  virtual 
inclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is — 
jmanily  ;  unfold  it  as  philosophers 
ill,  there  is  attainable  and  practic- 
a  law  with  man  as  rnan  wliich 
!  law  of  man  in  his  imperfect  liut 
stating  this  law  in  the  terms  wliiclt 
r  a  very  copious  colligation  (if  not 
st  revert  once  more  to  the  barrier 
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reason  applying  the  supreme  lawto  particular  cases,  or  aanouncmg 
the  demerits  of  particular  actions.  The  supreme  law,  in  hs 
matured  but  still  general  form,  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Whewell : — 

"*  Man  is  to  he  laved  as  man  (benevolence  in  its  iiill  extent).  Eaeh 
man  is  to  have  his  own  (fairness  or  justice).  We  -must  9peak  ike 
tmth^  which  may  be  further  unfolded  by  inference  to  the  ongin  of  tke 
principle,  in  thiu  manner,  tee  fKiM/  confer mmtrlunyuage  i0*ike  tmivrrml 
understanding  among  men  tckich  the  um  of  iangnage  implies.  (Thiif  |art 
of  the  supreme  law  has  an  especial  referonoe  to  a  need  rather  than  to  a 
desire  of  human  nature,  and  to  a  eorxeaponding  right  of  contOMit 
including  the  subject  of  promises  ^neuUy).  I'ke  louder  parts  of  our 
nature  are  to  he  governed  hg  the  higher,  (This  corresponds  to  the  virtue 
of  purity  rather  than  to  ordor).  We  must  accept  posit  ice  laws  as  the 
neccsmrg  conditions  ofmoralitg.  (Order.)  Thet^e  five  virtuen — bene- 
volence, justice,  truth,  purity,  and  order,  may  be  considered  as  the 
elements  or  aspects  of  virtue  or  goodntss,  or  as  the  cardinal  ponits  of 
the  supreme  rule  of  human  action.  If  we  look  for  the  origin  of  this 
five-fold  diviRJon  of  virtue,  we  shall  find  that  we  may  say,  in  a  general 
manner,  without  pretending  to  any  great  precision,  that  it  depend*  on 
five  elements  of  our  nature — love,  mental  desires,  speech,  bodily  appe^ 
tite,  and  reason.  Benevolence  gives  the  utmost  expansion  to  our  love; 
justice  prescribes  the  measure  of  our  mental  desires  ;  truth  gives  the  law 
to  s])eoch,  in  its  connexion  with  ])uqx>Be ;  i)urity  controk  the  part  of 
our  nature  connected  with  the  Ixxlily  apjHitite  ;  and  order  engagu*  the 
reason  in  the  consideration  of  rules  and  laws  by  which  virtue  and  its 
op]K)site  are  defined.' 

Thus  the  venerable  quaternion  of  temperance,  fortitude,  jus- 
tice, and  wisdom,  is  superseded  by  a  new  arrangement  which 
.presents  greater  facilities  for  combination  and  application.  And 
here  we  must  conclude  our  account  of  Dr.  Whewell  s  poi/ni  of  viev. 
The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  subject  of  the  uniformity 
of  conscience  must  not  be  suppoHe<l  to  imply  that  our  autlicr 
ignores  conscience  as  an  aiil  and  minister  in  practical  morality. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  assigned  to  it  a  class  of  functions  of  the 
highest  order.  'He  who  acts  against  his  conscience,'  says  Dr. 
Whewell,  *iH  always  wrong,' while  he  dcnien  that  he  who  ads 
according  to  his  conscience  is  always  right.  On  this  denial 
we  havi;  indeed  attempted  to  fasten  a  verditit  of  not  provcu^  or, 
as  an  alternative,  to  doubt  the  present  availabluness  uf  any  teat 
of  absolute  right.  An  independent  moraliht,  the  aiitlior  afwurudly 
is  in  nu»re  waists  than  one  ;  but  witlial,  he  is  highly  eclectic  in 
his  spirit,  even  strct^rhiiig  a  point  at  times,  in  orxler  to  claim 
sanction  and  frienilship  Ironi  some  wimse  systenns  he  iiaa  pn- 
viouslv  nssailiMj  with  merciless  lofnc. 

The  *  Elements  of  Morality.'  already  inirotliiced  as  a  readiBg 
book  in  nam*"  of  the  colleges  uf  Cambridge,  irs  nnicli  more  aiiitabfe 
as  a  chuis-bouk  in  an  academic  course  than  anv  which  iiaa 
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at  at  length  draw  off  our  tliouL.'lits 
view  itself-  A  goodly  and  \aiied 
The  aketches  commence  witli  a 
5w  theology  of  the  reformed  church 
ee  from  the  tmminela  of  popcrv. 
ey  changed  the  method  and  h|)ii  ic 
hich  dealt  in  casej*  of  conscionuf  ; 
se  of  sixteenth  centnry),  we  n-iid 
of  conscience.'  '  The  attention  liail 
I'  on  tho  former  word  ;  it  was  iiii\\- 
determination  of  casee  was  rephicnl 
snce.  He  solved  qnestions  wliidi 
:onscieiice,  and  produced  well  nii^li 
vrote  a  foreigner,  Staudlin,  t'un- 
ster  Perkine.' 

>od  directed  the  attention  of  ilio 
he  church  of  refonn,  with  its  pro- 
no  less  than  point  to  the  fount  I  •'.- 
ted,  which  led  to  iJiat  result.  Ac- 
England  a  noble  literature  in  I'uu- 
lative  morals.  It  was,  and  is  Kiill, 
-moral,  inasmuch  as  the  '  decision 
en  replaced  by  the  exposition  of 
e  these  reajwns  were  sought  in  the 
conscience  of  man  ;  '  the  atnicluru 
ion  conscience  and  upon  theiHvJinj 
irality  of  conscience  ami  divinity 
irated,  never  tiystematized,  and 
ong  temptations  to  the  spiril  of 
111  the  storms  of  tjie  English  rfvn- 
;]  perfect  iij 
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and  on  the  frightful  tendencies  of  his  theory.  But  we  must 
still  insist  that  a  large  space  be  allowed  him  among  the  aoos 
of  England  who  have  contributed  celebrity  to  her  language,  and 
real  wealth  to  her  hterature.  In  the  words  of  one  wno  hm 
done  more  than  any  living  man  to  popularize  the  history  of 
philosophy  (G.  H.  Lewis),  'we  will  say  that  he  was  guilty  of 
dangerous  errors.  But  what  then  ?  Let  the  ftiults  be  noted  but 
not  overstrained ;  the  short-comings  and  incomplete  views  enlaiged 
and  corrected  ;  the  errors  calmly  examined  and  confuted.  We 
shall  all  1)0  gainers  by  it ;  but  by  inconsiderate  contempt,  by 
screaming  and  vilifying,  no  result  can  be  obtamed.  Impaitiai 
minds  will  always  rank  Hobbes  among  the  greatest  writers  Eng- 
land has  produced ;  and  by  writers  we  do  not  simply  mean 
masters  of  language,  but  also  masters  of  thought  lie  is  profoand 
and  he  is  clear,  weighty,  and  sparkling.  His  style,  as  mere  style, 
is  in  its  way  as  fine  as  anything  in  English ;  it  has  the  deameoi 
of  crystal,  and  it  has  also  the  solidity  and  brilliancy.' 

The  almost  unanimous  condemnation  with  which  the  prin* 
ciples  of  Hobbes  were  received  is  in  itself  a  strong  testimony  to 
his  power  as  a  thinker  and  writer ;  for  he  had  done  little  else 
than  pass  through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain  the  old  dis- 
cussions *  between  those  who  assert  that  moral  right  and  wrong 
are  peculiar  and  independent  qualities  of  actions,  and  those 
who  say  that  these  terms  mean  only  that  the  actions  lead  to 
other  extraneous  advantages  and  disadvantages.'  This  wit  and 
facility  of  setting  forth  alike  obsolete  and  obscure  truths  secured 
a  sort  of  currency  for  his  politico-moral  opinions  even  amon^  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  leaven  of  his  philosophy  is  far  from 
l)eiug  extirpated,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  appearance  of 
this  champion  of  error  was  the  signal  for  a  general  but  rather 
feeble  controversy.  The  spirit  and  cliarncteristics  of  the  age  woo 
in  favour  of  enterprising  novelty,  while  the  indolent  reiteration 
of  truths  but  partially  discovered,  and  utterly  undefended, 
ushered  in  by  degrees  the  era  of  moral  devastation.  *  The 
defence  of  a  genuine  and  inde{)endent  morality  was  conducted  in 
a  manner  disunited,  vacillating,  sometimes  illogical,  sometimes 
doggedly  opposed  to  the  most  boasted  discoveries  of  modem 
times.'     In  two  diHt-rent  ways  was  an  attempt  made  to  arrest  the 

1  progress  of  Hobbes  s  sensuous  system,  both  earnest  and  scholarljv 
>ut  not  e(|ually  so.  In  the  one  school  we  meet  a  massive  enicu- 
tion  erected  against  the  sceptical  schemer,  which  n>minds  us  of 
the  pyramids  of  the  Nile,  built,  as  has  been  suggesteti,  to  arresl 
the  progress  of  the  sumly  wastes. 

The  two  parties  opptised  to  Hobbos  may  be  dcscril>ed  as  those 
who  held  that  goodness  was  an  absolute  and  inherent  quality  of 
actions,  and  those  whodid  not  venture  to  say  so  much — but  allowing 
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ictions  was  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
irtue  waa  in  a  peculiar  rtiid  eminorit 
well-being.  By  this  latter  proviso 
s  was  enabled  to  keep  the  hhtc 
.nd  Cumberland  respectively  rojiro- 
jsition  to  the  seltish  princi])lcs;  of 
ided  by  these  two  names  is  oin; 
striking  in  the  volume ;  but  we 
)  condense  and  from  which  [mif 

y  nature  of  Dr.  Whewell  to  intio- 

Locke  without  meddling  in  llin 
ed,  and  of  late  with  unprecedfTitfii 
land  merits  of  the  great  'd('(ii=. 

space  nor  wish  to  take  part  in  thr 
^mewhat  dictatorial  expression  of 
says, — '  Locke  is  commonly  lonk.'d 
;r  of  the  New  Philosophy,  whicli 
[  think  it  will  be  acknowledged  by 
.to  the  literary  history  of  the  .siili- 

.e  originated  little  or  nothing 

ibstance  of  the  system  of  Holilni^,' 
xt  the  acceptance  of  this  opinion 

to  be  made,  as  it  is  here,  ilio 
uaintancc  with  the  subject  is  to  be 
ig  many  high  names  of  the  priscnt 
e  honourable  among  philosoplnis, 
1  with  a  vast  amount  of  reudin;,' 

particular  branch  of  history,  Kir 
ke  and  Hobbes  differ  on  the  inofit 
urces  of  kuowiedge,  the  pnui c  nf 
;   they  differ  not  only 
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the  Undeistanding'  was  regarded  aa  supplTUig  to^  the 
notions  of  morality  the  august  sanction  of  the  general  adTanoe  ink 
the  power  and'  condition  of  humanity. 

Continuing  our  rapid  glance  along  the  line  o£  the  main  eott- 
troversy,  we  soon  perceive  a  fresh  diveEsioik  on  the  part  of  tha 
independiint  moralists  Undef  Sha&esbucy  aad  Hutchesan,  tha 
idea  of  a  moral  aenae  was  evolved,  and  by  the  lattear  mem 
definitely  exhibited  in  a  technical  form.  By  the  ad<^>t]AD»  how* 
ever,  of  tedinical  precision,  the  new  sense  or  £Ekculty  of  pyy^^ptrkwi, 
laid  itself  open  to  a  double  attack.  The  old  assertors  of  the 
right  reason,  or  eternal  fitness,  repudiated  the  assistance  of  a 
inrstem  based  upon  so  unworthy  a  foundation.  On  tha  other  haiid^ 
the  sensualists  rejected  the  usurpation  over  their  thaorie%  whifik 
derived  all  its  force  from  those  very  theodes ;.  while,  as  if  to  com- 
plete the  attack  upon  this  new  phase  of  the  Bonifonu  fiiculW. 
the  Lockean.  metaiphysics  had  drawn  aa  ai^parendy  immovealua 
and  indestructible  boundary-line  between  the  operations  beloi^ 
ing  to  reason  and  such  as  belonged  to  the  sense.  Nothin|^ 
then,  seemed  left  for  the  advocates  of  absolute  virtue  but  to  dia* 
encumber  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible  of  that  technical 
precision  which  had  proved  their  greatest  bana  The  consequent 
vagueness  of  Butler,  who  became  the  leader  of  the  ua'echnioal 
school,  while  it  parried  the  assaults  just  referred  to^  wai3»  in  its 
turn,  exposed  to  eoual  inconvenieuce  on  the  vent  soora  of 
indefinitenesa  But  before  noticing  the  position  of  Butler — tha 
prince  of  ethical  speculators  in  modem  times — ^we  must  adwt 
to  the  remarkably  ingenious  and  bold  syncretism  which  via 
thrown  up  by  Warburton  to  repel  the  assaults  of  MandeviUe  and 
others.  lie  demands  our  attention  not  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
his  skill,  or  of  his  learned  research,  or  of  his  self-confident 
but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  suppUed  the  fona  of 
which  has  been  generally  accepted  by  the  better  portion  of 
Englishmen,  as  the  only  escape  reailily  attainable  from  the  ood- 
se<)ueuces  of  a  theory  not  yet  stripped  of  its  sophistry,  and  theia* 
fore  not  yet  destroyed. 

Uis  aim  was  to  unite,  as  in  a  threefold  cord,  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  each  sect  in  the  school  of  independent  morality,  and 
thus  to  constitute  an  etliical  system  whose  fbundations  weia  right 
reason,  eternal  fitness,  and  divine  command  The  best  illua> 
tnition,  and  indeed  the  most  imposing  sanction  for  his  view%  is 
furnished  by  a  reference  to  St  Paul's  division  of  excelleucioi  or 
virtues  (Philip,  iv.  JS),  oaa  kfrriv  aAijO^,  wra  atfiwoj  o^tt  £amub; 
true,  with  referen(.-e  to  an  etenml  and  absolute  difiereuce  ia 
things ;  venerable,  implying  thu  exercise  of  a  faculty  which  per- 
ceives the  worth  of  an  action ;  and  jnt^l,  in  relutiun  to  a  law.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  how  completely  the  idea  of  moral  obligi 
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d  of  a  superior  in  the  systom  of 
necessary  thus  to  analyze  ol>lit.'ii- 
.  for  the  priacipLe  of  a  Divuie 
"ality  the  sanction  of  theSupn-uic. 
ling  less  thajiArevealed  moral  ill/; 
n  natural  aod  revealed  morulity 
reason  perceive  truths  when  (ire- 
s  deductions  made?  and  can  the 
ruths  and  make  the  deductions  ( 
a  in  the  aifirmative ;  the  lattu:-,  izi 

e  most  important  benefits  to  lie 
ian  revelation  ;  and  in  attemptLi!<^' 

those  benefits,  he  has  recours.,'  to 
he  '  Histwry  of  Physical  Scieiu  e,' 
lan  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  liia 
ae  tnith  so  soon  as  it  is  ck';uly 
is  chilled  by  the  coolness  of  tlie 
led  by  a  kind  of  sacred  indijjiiii- 
le  torch  of  science  from  tiiiio  to 
ge  of  the  sunrise  of  the  gosjiel. 
)duced  by  the  greatest  discovtiit's 
itation,   even  so   far  as  the  lules 

art!  considered,  of  the  imima- 
views  of  truth  which  the  Chri^i  ian 
L  says,  with  regard  to  moral  pliilo- 
ntly  believe  or  blindly  seek,  that 
annot  hesitate  to  ailmit  that  tiiu 
:  plausible  than  tenable  ;  far  iixiic 
ince  than  to  satisfy  the  craviu;^^  of 
ijections  urged   against   the  i.uii- 

II  tliey  appeared  tu^  ch^iracteri. 
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Weary  of  continual  change,  sickened  with  the  poor  resalts  of  the 
most  cautious  analysis,  the  English  moralists  yearned  for  a  ^stem 
to  which  they  could  yield  a  general  and  finiotl  assent  The  pre- 
vailing character  of  this  system,  which  was  to  be  satisfactory  to 
men  increasingly  devoted  to  the  new  philosophy,  might  readily 
have  been  guessed :  it  must  be  derived  from  without  by  observa- 
tion and  experience ;  it  must  be  a  morality  based  upon  a  calcula- 
tion of  consequences ;  and  so  commend  itself  to  the  esteem  of 
scientific  discoverers  as  something  practical  and  tangible.  Paley 
became  the  exponent  of  a  wide- spread  preference  for  the  maralUv 
of  conaequencea — the  systematizer  of  all  views  of  duty  which 
could  be  deduced  from  the  principle  of  general  utility.  By  no 
means  an  originator,  and  greatly  indebted  to  Gay  and  Tucker 
even  in  the  details  of  his  chief  work,  his  great  praise  rests  on  the 
facility  of  his  style — a  facility  for  tlie  immediate  application  of 
admitted  principles — and  a  facility  for  gathering  and  inweaving 
in  the  most  natural  manner  suitable  illustrations  of  his  sevcru 
points.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
raley's  '  Moral  Philosophy'  will  be  shelved  as  entirely  obsolete ; 
for  it  must  retaiu  its  honours  as  a  ddssic^  even  after  its  fun- 
damental principles  have  been  discarded  by  acience.  The  great 
misfortune  befel  Paley  from  which  so  few  men  even  of  the  mort 
practical  escapes  he  was  tempted  to  offer  proof  a  of  his  principles^ 
when  his  principles  were  no  more  than  aaaumptions.  Speaking 
of  assumptions,  wo  are  reminded  of  Dr.  Wheweirs  keen  and 
clear  criticism  on  one  important  part  of  Paley 's  utility  theory. 
To  the  inquiry — How,  in  spite  of  its  original  viciousness,  the 
theory  comes  to  right  decisions  on  so  large  a  number  of  doubtful 
cases ;  it  is  replied,  that  one  false  assumption  may  be  corrected, 
and  indeed  wholly  set  right  by  another  assumption  true  or 
false ;  and,  in  the  system  before  us,  such  a  remedial  assumption 
is  made  in  th'j  statement  that  the  consideration  of  consequence! 
is  to  be  applied  by  means  o( general  rules;  to  violate  a  general 
rule  is  an  evil  which  more  than  balances  the  apparent  good 
rcsulta  of  any  particular  action. 

Here,  tlien,  we  have  a  new  and  perfectly  distinct  kind  of 
utility  in  the  (jeneralUy  of  certain  ndes.  In  a  case,  for  instance^ 
where  a  man  status  to  a  professed  casuist  that  he  is  in  ])06seisioii 
of  a  lie  which  it  would  be  advantageous  to  palm  upon  men  as  a 
truth,  Palry  would  say.  Your  lie  will  in  the  long  run  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  reply  is — '  1  have  ciilculated  tlie  issues^ 
and  find  tljut  ;;oo(l  will  greatly  predominate'  The  moralist  has 
not  calculattMJ.  Ih  he  at  a  loss  {  No,  not  for  au  instant :  he 
rejoins — *  V«ni  violate  a  gencnd  rule  ;  no  good  can  compensate 
for  su(^h  !nist.-hi<'t'  a«  this.' 

As  ho  thus  takes  his  stand  upon  general  lules,  he  can  reach 
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),  and  make  alliance  offensivo  ^ml 
and  upon  the  rock  of  primal  hthI 
lecesaary  and  available  truth.  ISiit 
lark,  that  the  Utilitarians  can  li:ivi> 
these  general  rules  until  they  liiivr 
nsive  observation  of  conseqin-Hi'i-.i 
1  we  venture  to  predict  that  no  smli 
med  from  the  observed  conseijin'iici-s 
1  world.     As  soon  as  the  generalising; 

advocate  of  the  utihty  theoiy,  lio 
n"  an  (J  jtriori  element,  wliirli  ln.> 
ndcpendent  notion  of  virtue.  '>i,r 
cea  of  given  actions  in  actual  lii>' — 
:ternal  good^is  by  no  meajis  v«i~ 
ig,  be  it  remembered,  as  we  cniiliii.' 
;ood,  as  the  pleasure  theorists  <>1'  thi' 
)  \Ve  cannot,  for  our  part,  undn- 
:  it  can  ever  appear  that  extiTnal 

like — are  the  appropriate  rewards, 
nces  of  virtue.  \Ve  ask,  with  Pojif, 
inequalities  in  human  condition,  ninl 
jirit — 

vice  is  f.;d. 


it  wht'T 


f 


3t  fell 

ly  gives  or  can  destroy, 

Aine  and  the  heartfelt  joy, 
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Dr.  Price,  the  dissenter,  Dr.  Whewell  attributes  *  views  which  aie 
capable  of  being  developed  into  a  very  valuable  corrective  of  the 
erroi-s  of  his  cotemporaries,'  his  distinguishing  merit  being  the 
perception  of  the  radical  defect  in  the  Lodcean  psychology  f 
while  to  another  dissenter  (Robert  Hall)  the  most  eloquent 
among  protestant  preachers,  the  high  honour  is  assigned  of 
furnishing,  by  way  of  quotation  from  his  sermon  on  *  The  Senti* 
ments  proper  to  the  Present  Crisis,'  the  crown  of  Dr.  Whewell  ■ 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Science  in  England. 

The  succeeding  lectures  are  devoted  to  an  exposition  and 
refutation  of  the  general  theory  of  Bentham.  We  regard  these 
lectures  as  addenda  to  the  prescribed  course ;  we  also  regard 
them  as  far  too  precious  and  important  to  l)e  treated  in  a 
hasty  manner  at  the  close  of  a  sketchy  review.  There  is  evea 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  the  author  s  caution  and  faimeas 
in  dealing  with  the  works  of  a  man  nob  less  weighty,  though  so 
radically  different  from  himself;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
advocate  for  Independent  morality  is  misparing  in  the  applicatioii 
of  lo<;ric  and  sarcasm  to  the  bombastic  dogmatism  which  the 
Bentliamrtes  ima^iied  was  to  crush  the  very  idea  of  morality^ 
and  usurp  the  functions  alike  of  reason  and  of  conscience. 


Art.  VI. — Jlisiory  of  Unghtml.  From  tlie  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the 
Peace  of  Versaillest.  1713 — 1783.  By  Lord  Mahon.  In  Seven- 
Volumes.  Vol.  VII.  8vo.  pp.  Ixxi. —  515.  London:  Jolm 
Murray, 

In  noticing  the  former  volumes  of  this  work,  we  freely  expressed 
our  opinion  ou  Lord  Mahon's  qualities  as  an  historical  writer, 
and  n('cd  not,  therefore,  now  repeat  it  The  present  volume 
complrtos  liis  labors,  and  is  sure  of  finding  a  hearty  welcome 
among  all  who  value  Bound  judgment,  c;mdid  construction  of 
motive,  and  dilii^ont  research.  Lonl  Mahon  is  not  a  brilliant 
writer,  nor  does  he  make  any  pretensions  to  original  geniu&  He 
!.<?,  however,  a  diligent  explorer,  fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  undertaking,  and  conoemed  to  report  with  impartiality  and 
tnithfulness  the  results  of  his  inquiries.  His  volumes  awaken  con- 
fidence ratlier  than  admirat  ion.  Integrity  and  candor  are  amongst 
their  most  consj>iruous  ({ualitie.<<.  Tlie  kindliness  of  his  disposition 
triumphs,  with  very  rare  except  ion  Js  over  all  the  adverse  influences 
of  ])olitical  partizanship.  His  work  will,  then  tore,  long  retain 
its  {Kjsition  in  the  confidence  and  favor  of  his  countrymen.    Such 
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LiHle  was  known  until  receiiHy  ol 

and  though  the  earlier  portion  'A  it 
le  in  our  annais,  a  thorough  knuv- 
ful,  in  onfer  to  our  clearly  iinili  i-- 
llowed.  The  very  scanty  knowli'l;,"' 
t  Englishmen,  of  the  events  uliiih 

of  William  III.  and  the  l.rrMkin- 
ution,  is  amongst  the  most  oKvimis 
mbraced  little  more  than  the  unun  s 
A  and  of  the  political  cliqueK  uliiili 
Jancy.  We  are  now  happily  in  llic 
oreaccurate  information.  Wli^n  w:\s 
1  definite  form,  and  the  events  i if  the 
ng  out  as  Inminous  points  to  iii'l  llif 
.liries  of  our  own  age.  It  is  oiirniL::!i 
ith  century,  deficient  as  the  i-arlici 

illustrious  talents  and  unblcini^li'-il 
ratification  of  the  Revolution  ot  1  il^S 
of  Hanover,  the  defeat  of  thr  .l.i'.o- 
7+.1,  and  the  subsequent  breakn!^  u^. 
acy  which  threatened  the  kiir4'l"iii 
■.     We  are  far  from  raiikingaiiiniiLjst 

We  speak  not  of  his  private  "-irtli 
The  former  we  admit,  but  tho  hnni 

view,  and  in  constitutional  timjjir 
flowed  from  the  idiosyucrasiew  ultln 
ntments,  though  frequently  inll id  iii;j 
p  a  confederacy  which  thre;i !  i  ■]  n'l  i 
ithe  way,  after  a  protracted  sti'iiL^X'h 
lisruie,  for  our  monarch  becomiii;^  thf 
I  tlie  leader  of  a  party. 
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rejected  by  large  majorities,  but  throughout  the  country  a  demand 
of  unexampled  intensity  was  raised.  In  spite  of  every  exertion 
of  the  crown,  8000  freeholders  in  the  county  of  York  signed  a 
petition  praying  the  House  of  Commons  to  abolish  sinecures,  and 
to  reduce  exorbitant  emoluments.  Middlesex  followed  the 
example  of  York,  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  twenty-three  more 
English  counties,  and  eleven  of  the  largest  cities  or  towns  in  the 
empire,  met  for  the  same  purpose.  '  It  is  to  be  noted,'  says  Lord 
Mahon,  '  that  in  all  the  steps  tending  to  economical  reform,  both 
branches  of  the  old  opposition — the  followers  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, and  the  followers  of  the  late  Lord  Chatham — appear  to  have 
cordially  concurred.'  The  ministnr  of  Lord  North  struggled  hard 
against  the  popular  demand,  and  freely  availed  itself  of  every 
means  to  defeat  it.  The  old  borough  system  afforded  facilities 
for  this,  but  the  ill  success  of  our  military  operations  counteracted 
its  efforts.  Not  venturing  on  a  direct  rejection  of  the  petitions 
presented,  the  ministry  endeavored  by  side  means  to  elude  their 
prayer,  until  at  length,  in  April,  1 780,  Mr.  Dunning  submitted  to 
the  House  his  celebrated  resolution,  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  be  diminished.'  The  Lord  Advocate 
attempted  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  government,  by  moving 
that  there  should  be  prefixed  to  the  original  motion  the  words, 
'  It  is  now  necessary  to  declare.'  Mr.  Fox,  as  the  opposition  leader, 
acquiesced  in  the  suggestion,  and  on  a  division,  the  resolution  so 
amended  was  carried  against  the  government  by  233  to  215.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  that  of  all  the  English  county  members,  no 
more  than  nine  appear  in  the  list  of  the  minority.  Lord  North, 
however,  speedily  rallied  liis  followers  to  prevent  any  practical 
consequences  from  this  triumph.  Many  of  them  had  voted  with 
Mr.  Dunning  through  fear  of  their  constituents,  before  whom  they 
expected  shortly  to  appear.  But  having  done  so,  they  speedily 
reverted  to  their  old  position,  and  placed  him  in  a  majority  of 
51 ,  when  Mr.  Dunning  moved  that  an  address  be  presented  to  the 
king,  praying  him  not  to  dissolve  the  House,  nor  to  prorogue  the 
ses.sion,  until  measures  had  been  taken  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  Wo  do  not  wonder  at  the  disappointment  and 
resentment  of  the  opposition  chiefs.  The  language  of  Mr  Fox, 
*  It  is  shamt^ful,  it  is  base,  it  is  unmanlv,  it  is  treacherous,'  expressed 
the  universal  feeling  of  his  party  and  of  the  country. 

The  Gordon  riots  occurred  at  this  time,  and  served  to  divert 
att^^ntion  from  the  parlianiontarv  strnggla  Of  the  character  and 
course  of  thest*  riots  we  need  not  R\}eak.  They  are  amongst  the 
most  disgraceful  events  in  our  history.  Happily  they  were  but 
short  lived,  yet  they  sor\'ed  to  show  the  vinilent  character  and 
terrible  energy  of  the  bad  passions  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
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which  the  leading  statesmen,  onW  -.i  li» 
}  this  fcital  and  disgraceful  week.  Tiny 
id,  and  their  property  destroycil.  ;ii  tlu' 
itic,  not  worthy  to  unloose  the  bitilir  I  i>l 
night  be  boldly  confronted,  such  |ii---i:: 
b  how  keen  the  pang  to  find  thi'iiwi-lvr-, 
urderous  attack  to  that  ]}eO]ilc  I'.lni.-c 
iudgments,  they  had  ever  striven  t"  I'l"- 
e  does  Burke  pour  forth  the  ain,'iii-li  "I 

I  kept  watch  at  Lord  llockingli^iui'-i  i.i 
ises  were  garrisoned  by  a  strong  limly  i>l 
ra  of  true  friends  of  the  first  ranli,  i-.lii. 
iger.  Savile  House,  Rockingham  I  liiii-.i- 
id  into  garrisons  !  Oh  what  times  !  W: 
r  several  3'ears — some  of  us  for  iiiiirly 
ind  atfection,  and  we  are  obliffcd  lii  pul 
;tionforour  houses  and  our  person- !  '  '   - 

follow  the  course  of  Lord  Jlalmn'.- 
mid  require  much  more  spacr  lli;ui 
ir  purpose  will  be  better  servid  hy 

the  more  prominent  and  intoiistiii-j 
1  Miihon  has  devoted  considi'nildi: 
American  independence,  and  in  tlic 
dwells  at  large  on  the  case  of  .M:ijoi 
e  has  given  rise  to  much  disoH:->'.on 
;se.  General  Arnold,  an  Aiiiniivn 
listed  himself  in  the  service  of  ilii 
'  embarrassments,  and  some  alfrinit; 
i,  prompted  him  at  length  U>  i-^na- 
lence  witli  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  tin 
iw  York.     This   correspondenr^  ■   w.v. 
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mand  of  the  Hudson  River,  which  they  implied,  and  hf  c&e 
same  blow  to  strike  distrust  and  terror  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  ranks,  was  an  object  certainly,  at  that  time,  second  to 
no  other  towards  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war/  Anndd 
at  length  proposed  a  meeting,  and  stipulated  that  the  oflScer  sent 
to  confer  with  him  should  be  no  other  than  Major  AndrA  To  this 
proposal  the  British  commander  assented,  strictly  enjoining  his 
young  and  gallant  friend  not  to  enter  the  American  lines,  nor  to 
assume  any  disguise,  nor  to  receive  from  Arnold  any  written 
communication.  Proceeding  up  the  Hudson  in  the  Vulture 
sloop,  Andrei  met  the  American  general  on  neutral  ground,  but 
their  conference  not  being  concluded,  he  was  prevailed  on,  at  the 
approach  of  dawn,  to  accompany  Arnold  to  a  house  within  the 
American  linea  There  their  arrangements  for  deliyering  up  the 
works  at  West  Point  were  completed,  when  Andr^,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  return  to  the  Vulture  as  he  had  intended,  was 
induced  to  lay  aside  his  uniform,  to  accept  a  pass  from  Amoldi 
under  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  and  to  take  charge  of  various 
papers  in  the  hand-writing  of  Arnold,  though  without  his  ogni^ 
ture,  explaining  the  condition  of  the  works  at  West  Pointy  and 
clearly  indicating  the  scheme  for  its  simrender.  Proceeding  on 
horseback  towards  New  York  he  succeeded  in  passing  the 
American  lines,  but  on  approaching  Tarrj'town  he  was  aeixed  by 
three  militia  men,  who,  on  searching  his  person,  found  the  secret 
papers  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Arnold  effected  hk 
escape,  but  Andr^  was  deUvered  over  to  General  Washington, 
who  immediately  referred  his  case  to  a  court  of  fourteen  offioen^ 
twelve  of  whom  were  Americans.  This  military  conrt  was  not 
long  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  They  held  only  one  meeting, 
and  then  reported  to  the  commander  that  Major  Andrd  ought 
to  be  considered  a  spy,  and,  according  to  the  law  and  usage 
of  nations,  to  sufter  death.  Every  possible  effort  was  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  save  his  o&cer,  but  Washington  was 
immoveable.  He  coniirmed  the  sentence  of  the  courtHuartial, 
and  made  no  reply  to  a  touching  and  manly  letter  which  Major 
Andrd  addressed  to  him,  reiiuesting  that  he  might  die  as  a 
soldier  an<l  not  as  a  felon.  The  correspondence  which  nassed 
between  Major  Andr^  and  his  commanding  officer  is  aeejplj 
touching,  and  his  execution  produced  at  the  time  a  strong 
emotion,  and  has  suljsei{ueutly  been  made  the  basis  of  serious 
accusation  against  Washington.  'From  the  moment  of  his 
capture/  says  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  *  Life  of  Washington/  *  till  that  of 
his  exec*ution.  the  conduct  of  Andre  was  markeil  with  a  candoor, 
self-possession,  and  dignity,  which  betokened  a  brave  and  nohia 
spirit'  The  character  of  Washington  precludes  the  8usi)icion  of 
his  having  acted  in  this  case  under  any  other  motive  than  that 
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'  His  feelings,'  says  liis  biograiii 
»rt  he  was  compelled  to  act  in  ^ 
drt'.'  The  army,  it  is  alleged,  w  ■ 
LC  sacrifice.  We  should  be  gl:nl 
were  more  conclusive.  At  pn -^t.' 
ir  geaeral  estimate  of  Washiii.-i" 
jcariiig  the  semblance  of  evi'lru 
ny  opiuiou  on  this  point,  and  I'ln 
I  by  alleging  that  the  death  wan; 
ir  the  greatest,  and  perhaps  tii-'  '< 
3st  noLlo  career.' 
liis  lordship  to  some  coneidiiii 
«nt  to  his  coaciusion.  The  .-n 
Atidn;,  on  which  he  mainly  iil 
pleaded.  Had  AndrtS  been  igii'>i-. 
Arnold,  it  should  have  held  ■:,■■' 
i  course  of  a  trea.souable  arr.n; 
jromoto  its  completion,  Audn-  i 
lition  to  claim  its  protection, 
ceiving  a  safe  conduct  are  ignm-; 
f  the  authors  issuing  it,  the  viili'l 
e  maintaini'd,  but  where  the  "p] 
case  of  Major  Andr^,  it  seeiiis 
;au  establish  the  point  at  whith  1 
;iates  labored.     This  i 
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a  blacksmith  by  trade.  These  humble  avocations  afford  no  reason  why 
such  men  might  not  always  do  their  duty  as  became  them  in  the  field  ; 
why  they  should  not  sometimes  acquire  and  display  military  skill ;  why, 
at  the  present  day,  their  names  should  not  be  held  in  high  honour  iy 
their  countrymen.  But  they  do  afford  a  reason,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  strong  one,  why  such  men,  having  no  light  of  study  to  guide 
them,  having  never  probably  so  much  as  heard  the  names  of  Vattel  or 
Puffendorf,  could  be  no  fit  judges  on  any  nice  or  doubtful  point  of  law. 
And  by  whom  had  they  been  assisted  ?  By  La  Fayette,  who,  though 
for  some  years  a  transatlantic  general,  was  still  only  a  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  and  who,  as  he  tells  us,  had  learnt  little  or  nothing  at  his  college. 
By  Steuben,  who  had  4indoubtedly  great  knowledge  and  experience^ 
but  who  speaking  no  English,  while  his  colleagues  spoke  no  French, 
was  unable  to  discuss  any  controverted  question  with  them. 

*It  follows,  then,  that  the  verdict  of  such  a  tribunal  ought  to  have 
no  weight  in  such  a  case  ;  and  that  Washington,  far  from  relying  upon 
it,  was  bound  either  to  refer  the  question  to  such  men  as  Knyphaiuen 
and  Rochambeau,  adjoining  with  them  perhaps  Steuben  ;  or  to  ponder 
and  decide  it  for  himself.  Had  he  considered  it  with  his  usual  calm- 
ness and  clear  good  sense,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that,  with  all  the 
circumstances  so  utterly  imlike,  he  should  have  pronounced  the  caiie  of 
Andre  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  common  spy.' — pp.  102,  108. 

It  was  proposed  by  General  Robertson,  whom  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  despatched  to  Washington's  head  quarters,  that  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  General 
Knjrphausen  and  the  Com  to  de  Rochambeau,  and  we  are  at  a  loes 
to  account  for  the  proposal  not  having  been  adopted.  The  leaning 
of  these  parties  would  undoubtedly  have  been  towards  the 
colonial  view  of  the  case,  whilst  their  high  character  and 
military  experience  would  have  protected  their  judgment,  what* 
ever  it  might  have  been,  from  the  suspicion  which  attaches  to  the 
American  court-martial.  We  regret  the  transaction  on  many 
accounts.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  say  that  it  exhibits  the 
character  of  the  great  American  general  in  a  less  attractive  light 
than  that  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  Few  men 
were  so  faultless  as  General  Washington,  yet  we  greatly  err  if  in 
this  case  his  very  virtues  were  not  i)ushed  to  an  extreme.  He 
wotild  have  acted  equally  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  and  would 
have  (lisplavod  a  yet  higher  phase  of  the  heroic  character,  had  he 
mingled  mercy  with  justice,  and  discriminated  in  the  punishment 
inflicted  betwe(»n  the  conduct  of  Andre  and  that  of  the  spv, 
*  Mr.  Washington/  says  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  his  Memoirs, '  could 
not  be  insensible  that  the  example,  though  ever  so  terrible  and 
ignominious,  would  never  deter  a  British  officer  from  treading  iu 
the  same  steps  whenever  the  8er\'ice  of  his  country*  should  require 
his  exposing  himself  to  the  like  danger  in  such  a  war.' 

Another  point  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  of  more  immediate 
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to  partiea  nearer  homo,  and  is  of 
iniating  the  character  andpolirv  (jf 
and  influential  statesmen.  In  tliu 
lS  driven  from  power  by  the  gri>\\  iiig 

His  policy  as  a  minister  had  Ix'.ii 
convictions  as  a  man.  His  \ii\vs 
;  differed  from  those  of  George  III,, 
1  a  struggle  which  he  knew  ti>  !"• 

wishes  and  obstinacy  of  the  VniL',. 
lenced  by  the  mere  love  of  ••Wu--. 
principles,  Ko  far  as  he  had  .my, 
the  royal  will;  and  he  then  line 
es  with  a  view  of  pleasing  his  luyal 
ting  the  interests  of  the  eiiipiir. 
liling,  and  he  was  at  length  <<)ii- 
nation  which  he  had  for  somo  tinu; 
e  made  by  the  court  to  the  Em  i  of 
jord  Gower.  Both  these  noblimcii 
compelled  to  revert  to  Lord  Rmk- 
ice  again  installed  in  office.  His 
ned  March  the  27th,  and  consislr.i 
le  Chatham  or  Shelburne  secti-Mi  of 
re  taken  from  each,  and  strann^-  to 

Lord  Thurlow,  retained  the  i;M,:it 
inent  was  submitted  to  in  deffuuci; 

promoted  by  the  mutual  je:d"U.-iy 
ndid  a  prize  should  be  awardi'l  to 
.    Referring  to  the  '  Gazette/wiiitii 

Lord  North,  with  hisaccu-stoujid 

1  abused   for  lying  gazettes,  Init 

than  in  all  mine,      yestenliix   Lis 
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from  the  first  prizes  of  the  state.  This  narrow  and  injurious 
principle  operated  no  doubt  in  the  selection  of  Lord  Bockinghani, 
but  his  qualities  were  not  so  ignoble,  nor  his  talents  so  utterly 
beneath  contempt  as  is  affirmed.  The  man  whom  Edmund  Burke 
describes  '  as  an  inflexible  patriot^'  and  whose  policy  be  says  *  con-* 
sisted  in  sincerity,  fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy ;'  who  '  in. 
oppasition  respected  the  principles  of  government,'  and  'in 
administration  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,'  must  have 
had  far  liigher  claims  on  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen  than  Lord  Mahou  admits.  Great  allowance  may  be 
made  for  the  partiality  of  Burke;  but,  after  all,  his  political  leader 
and  friend  must  be  allowed  to  rank  much  higher  in  the  scale  of 
statesmanship  than  the  representation  of  our  author  implieSi 
The  few  creditable  admissions  which  are  made  are  connected  with 
statements  which  greatly  im{)air  their  significance.  Whilst  his 
character  is  described  as  '  high,'  and  as  cQstinguished  by  '  honor 
and  integrity/  he  was  not  far,  we  are  told,  '  from  the  alloy  of  vehe- 
ment party  spirit,  and  was  not  supported  by  even  the  semblance 
of  ability.'  It  was  the  weakness  and  the  disgrace  of  Lord  Bock- 
iugliam's  ministry  that  Edmund  Burke,  inferior  certainly  to  none 
of  hLs  contem}K)raries  in  ability,  and  infinitely  superior  to  most  in 
the  rectitude  of  his  patriotism ;  who  had  long  been  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  oi)position,  and  whom  his  countrymen  now  regard  as  the 
first  political  genius  of  his  day,  was  excluded  from  Uie  cabinet, 
and  received  only  the  post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.*  Such  m 
fact  goes  far  to  justify  Lord  Mahon's  statement,  that  'men  of 
genius  if  low  born'  were  received  by  the  whig  party  '  only  as  its 
servants  and  retainera' 

In  Ix>rd  Rockingliam's  cabinet  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  Secretaries  of  State,  the  former  taking  chaige  of 
the  home,  and  the  latter  of  the  foreign  deinrtment  The  old 
division  of  northern  and  southern  was  abandoned,  and  the 
colonial  secretirA^ship  having  been  abolished,  the  colonies,  of 
which  the  United  States  formed  part,  were  included  in  the  prc^ 
vince  of  the  home  secretary.  This  |>erplexing  division  gave  rise 
to  siriouH  nii.sundtTstanding,  or  i>erhapM,  more  correctly  speaking; 
furnishetl  an  f>ccasi<in  for  exhibiting  the  dislike  which  existed 
between  th<>S(^  eminent  men.  With  mutual  cordiality  and  good 
faith,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  avoid  occasional  miscon* 
coptions,  but  with  sucli  original  mistrust  on  the  imrt  of  both,  the 
breach  was  gradually  ripened.  In  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
'Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet  of  King  Ueorgo  IIL,* 
recently  givon  to  the  public,  several  letters  are  printed 


•  *  I  makr  no  jMirt  i)f  \\w  iiiiiii>t(ti:il  ai niMci-mrut /  vujtr  f»uikc  to  a  corrs- 
snondrnt,  Man-h  iotli.  IJ'^i.  *  Siiiifiliinij  in  llie  fiftiri:il  liiir  niiAV  piwUy  bo 
tiiougiit  tit  for  my  incoiiuitf.' 
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Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  in  whirh 
unst  Lord  Shelburne  of  intriguiii;^ 
legotiations  they  were  conduitiriLf 
i.  very  strong  view  was  exprv^Mii 
he  mission  of  Mr.  Oswald,  wiiuut 
me'a  ambassador.'  Prior  to  Mv. 
.  Grenville  reported  favorably  uii 
1,  but  an  alteration  in  the  toiti|jrr 
liscemible,  and  Grenville  urgtjiily 
d  Mr.  Oswald  should  be  re&illi  d, 

as  Lord  Fitzwilliam,'  shouiil  In? 
e-se  letters  a  very  grave  chan,".'  ul' 

and  a.4  the  subsequent  carcii'  ut 
id  by  the  view  which  he  tooi;  of 

look  somewhat  carefully  iulo  it. 
of  tlie  Lhike  of  Buckingbum's 
cts  revealed  in  this  correspon<lciict?, 
ter  was  despatched  to  Paris  by  the 
ent,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Uin^;, 
merican  minister,  Lord  Shelbiuric 
■point  another  negotiator,  who  «;i3 
vitb  Mr.  Grenville,  but  whose  ( l;m- 

been  expressly  intended  to  tlni.irl, 
>se  appointment  was  without  I  lie 
^e,  of  the  Cabinet''  Tliia  paM--^i,L;e 
of  the  correspondence.  Such  \\:\^ 
ilteand  Mr.  Fox  took  of  the  tiuns- 
d  considerable  indignation  at  tlic 

suspected.  The  circumatanos  of 
I  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  willi  ilie 
d.  were  naturally  regiuded  1 
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The  facts  were  not  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  extract,  and  we 
are  precluded  therefore  from  resting  in  the  conclusion  which  it 
sets  forth,  Mr.  Oswald,  who  had  prevously  been  employed  at 
Paris,  was  sent  back  thither,  not  by  Lord  Shelbume,  but  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  province  assigned  to  him  was  to  negotiate  with 
Franklin  on  American  affairs.  He  went  with  the  full  know* 
edge  and  approval  of  the  ministry,  and  communicated  almost 
daily  with  Mr.  GrenviUe  after  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Pariii. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  clandestine  in  his  mission.  It 
was  known  to  both  sections  of  the  ministry.  On  one  point  the 
Shelbumes  and  the  Bockinghams  differed,  and  this  accounts  for 
much  which  occurred.  The  former  were  in  favor  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  America  being  included  in  a  general  treaty  for  peaoe^ 
whilst  the  latter  wished  to  concede  independence  as  a  prelimi* 
nary  to  the  treaty,  and  irrespective  of  it 

At  the  time  of  Oswuld  s  misssion  it  was  resolved  to  send  Mr. 
Thomas  GrenviUe  to  Paris  to  treat  of  peace  with  France.  Now 
Oswald  was  the  friend  of  Lord  Shelbume,  and  concurred  in  his 
views,  whilst  GrenviUe  sustained  the  same  relation  to  Fox. 
American  affairs  pertained  to  the  home  secretaryship,  which  was 
filled  by  Shelbume,  whilst  French  and  Spanish  affairs  belonged  to 
the  department  of  the  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Fox.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  could  scarcely  fail  that  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
negotiators  should  clash,  and  hence,  we  imagine,  much  of  the  mis* 
understanding  which  followed.  '  Considering,'  savs  Lord  Mahon, 
'  that  America  was  in  the  department  which  Lord  Shelbume  held, 
the  truth  really  seems  to  be  that,  if  one  secretary  had  cause  to 
complain  of  the  other  for  encroaching  on  his  official  province  in 
the  negotiations  at  Paris,  that  complaint  which  was  made  by  Fox; 
might  more  justly  have  proceeded  from  his  colleague.'  There  is 
no  evidence,  therefore,  of  an  intrigue  on  Lord  Shelbumes  part^ 
much  less  of  any  aim  to  conciliate  the  king  by  promoting  viewy 
which  were  dictated  by  his  personal  feelings.  It  is  important  to 
understand  this  matter,  from  what  speedily  followed.  Failing  to 
carry  his  colleagues  with  him  in  the  view  which  he  advocated 
respecting  American  independence,  Fox  resolved  on  resignation, 
ana  was  only  deterred  by  the  state  of  Lord  Rockingham's  health* 
That  nobleman  exjMred  on  the  Ifit  July,  and  on  the  following  day 
Lord  Shelbume  was  constituted  pTTTTOit^ilr.  Fox  was  invited 


to  share  his  power,  but  declined,  and  speedily  ft^ired  with  Lord 
John  Cavendish  and  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  laijt  had  been 
recommended  to  the  king  as  the  successor  of  Lord  RoCJ^ingham, 
but  his  niajt>Rty  was  strongly  incensed  against  Fox,  whose  ifiJ^K"^ 
he  mistrusted,  as  he  sorely Velt  the  intiictions  of  his  condens?^ 
and  impassioned  oratory.  Lord  Mahon's  remark  on  thispMsage 
in  our  history  is  well-timed. 
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■If  in  competition  with  Shelbunu' 
ilities  and  his  well  won  lead  in  1 
vairanted  hia  claim.  But  to  run 
proposinj^  another  man   whose  m. 

Lord  of  Welbcck,  and  had  marii.  ■ 
lire — to  put  forward  in  his  own  st  i 
fsothcrs  wiTf  topuU — seems  a  c-i>n 
he  precedents  of  his  party,  was.  ;i 

to  the  spirit  of  his  nation.  II 
ch,  at  that  crisis,  Horace  Wiil]i 
(J  that  two  or  three  great  fannl 
hey  have  an  hereditary  andeichi>. 

a  tongue!" 

was  deemed  indispensable  thai  1 
of  the  highest  rank,  one  might  h: 
tlanil,  at  least  in  talent  and  p;ir 
ute  of  a  Cavendish  connexion.  'I 
nd  B»rke  now  concurred  in  pas<i 
wording  to  their  own  previous  cstii 

iurprisc  that,  in  the  public  opiiiiuii 
e  no  sufEeieut  cause  for  throwing' 
rty.  Many  fewer  placemen  thaii 
Esignation  ;  many  fewer  indepenil 
further  cinbarrassed  by  this  diftiiul 
could  notsjwak  freely  of  the  pend 
mysteries  of  State.     "Lord  Gc" 
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besides  several  whose  votes  were  unoertaio.  By  coalescing  with 
Lord  Shelbume,  the  tory  party  would  have  been  effectually  out- 
numbered, and  remedial  measures  might  have  been  passed  which 
would  have  staved  off  many  of  the  evils  subsequently  encountered. 
But  passion — ^we  regret  to  say  it — was  more  powerful  than 
patriotism,  and  the  character  of  Fox  suffered  whilst  the  interests 
of  his  country  were  perilled.  We  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  our  details  on  this  point  as  it  exercised  a  material  influence  on 
the  subsequent  fortimes  of  Fox,  and  led  almost  immediately  to 
that  most  disastrous  coalition  to  which  we  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  adverting. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Shelbume  was 
to  be  assailed  with  no  common  virulence.  Burke  described  the 
king's  speech  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament  'as  a  medley  of 
hypocrisies  and  nonsense/  and  Fox  added  that  *  he  detested  as 
much  as  he  despised  it.'  Lord  North  s  party  was  equally  intent^ 
though  on  different  grounds,  on  damaging  its  reputation;  but 
its  policy  was  defended  by  William  Pitt^  who,  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  ministerial  leader  of  the  Commons,  now 
found  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  those  signal  abilities  which 
enabled  him  during  many  stormy  years  to  maintain  his  ascend- 
ancy in  the  British  legislature.  The  name  of  William  Pitt  is 
so  intimately  associated  with  our  ideas  of  modem  toryism,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  that  at  an  eariier  period  be 
was  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who  advocated  the  reform  of 
parliament,  the  shortening  of  its  duration,  and  the  correction  of 
electoral  abusea  Yet  such  was  the  fact  He  was  then  ^atly 
in  advance  of  many  members  of  the  whig  party,  as  the  following 
extract,  referring  to  the  year  1782,  will  show : — 

'  On  tlu>  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Pitt,  i<econdiHl  by  Aldermsn  8awKridge» 
brou*^ht  it  forward  in  tlie  House  of  ConimonH.  To  reconcile,  or  rather 
to  conceal,  the  wide  dilTerencefl  that  prevailetl  as  to  any  definite  or 
8j)eeific  plan,  the  motion  of  Pitt  was  only — That  a  committee  be 
a])pointed  to  in(|uire  into  the  present  Rtate  of  representation  of  the 
CoinmonR,  and  to  re|X)rt  what  Kteps  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  thereu{>on. 

*  On  this  (|uc8tion  tlic  new  ministers  were  very  mueh  at  variance. 
Fox,  lor  example,  watt  iU  steiidy  friend.  The  opinions  of  the  Duke  of 
Kii'huiond  in  ittf  favour  were  not  only  eager,  but  extreme.  On  the 
other  hand,  Lord  John  ('avcndish,  as  one  of  his  colleagues  tells  us,wia 
"dillMi-nt  of  the  elfect  of  any  parliamentary  reform."  It  was  caution 
only  that  witliheld  the  ojK;n  expression  of  tlie  Prime  Minister** 
rt'p\it,'nance.  The  effect  of  this  strong  disinclination  in  several  of  tha 
Kookin^hams  was  apparent  on  the  7th  of  May.  Pitt  urged  his  motion 
with  fXTVikt  ability ;  it  was  sup{>orted  not  less  ably  by  Sheridan  and 
Fox  i  but  Dundas  opposed  it  in  a  speech  abounding  both  with  argmnent  ^ 
and  wit ;  Hurke  and  Thomas  Townshend absented  themselves;  and  the 
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atived  by  twenty  votes,  the  nun^iioi- 

ia,t  Foi  had  prevailwl  on  Binki  \ 
t  on  a  later  day,  when  the  gcin'i-.^ 
^eu used,  the  member  for  Multon  i-imiIi 
s  Sheridan  rolutea  it  in  QBOcrct  Ititi- 
himself  nith  the  most  raagiiHininioii 
.tt  in  a  scream  of  passion,  iiiid  ssinr 
beon  prot'isely  what  it  ought  ti>  1^ 
>f  reforming  it  wanted  to  overturn  lli 

IS  iiuburtbened  himself  was  on  Ald.-i 
1  the  duration  of  parliaments,  wh:  u 
at  measure.  Another  bill  to  pri\i  u 
vhich  was  introduced  by  Lonl  Muliii 
}d  at  first  tu  meet  with  more  sueii  ••■ 
t  in  the  committee  some  of  its  i-m 
0,  the  candidate  being  precluded  tVini 
>n-resident  voters  to  the  jKill.  Scvii-m 
it  the  most  stringent  of  its  chiii-f 
ibdrew  the  bill.'— pp.  240-248. 

severeil  tlie  history  of  our  riii!i;ii 
Tative.  In  a  former  volume,  li 
;riod  of  unexampled  difficulty  iiii' 
i  selected  as  the  only  man  w'n 
he  East.  From  the  close  of  hi 
id  of  the  government  of  Waiir. 
ed  in  the  voUuue before  us.  TIir 
.s  312  to  45!),  are  devoted  to  ilij 
ecutive  sketch  they  give  will  im 
preheuding  the  rise  of  our  Iniliir 
?s    of   Warren    HasliuL's    are    m 
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lishment  of  life.  Many  of  our  readera  will  have  difficulty  in 
realizing  the  state  of  things  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  : 

'  Only  three  summers  since  a  French  gentleman  in  the  Highlands  was 
gazing  with  some  surprise  at  the  tranquil  and  orderly  scenes  around 
him,  and  saying  that  his  friends  at  Paris  had  advised  him  to  come  upon 
his  journey  well  provided  with  pistol  and  sword,  since,  as  they  bid  him 
bear  in  mmd,  "you  are  going  to  the  country  of  Rob  Hoy  !**  We  can 
scarce  blame  these  Parisians  for  so  faithfully  remembering  that  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Rob  Roy  was  able  to  levy  \m  "black 
mail*'  on  all  who  came  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  mountains.  But  they 
might  at  least  with  equal  reason  have  applied  the  same  advice  to 
England ;  for  much  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  great  thorough- 
faros  near  London,  and,  above  all,  the  open  heaths,  as  Bagshot  and 
Hounslow,  were  infested  by  robbers  on  horseback,  who  bore  the  name 
of  highwaymen.  Booty  these  men  were  determined  by  some  means  or 
other  to  obtain.  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First  they  stuck  up  hand* 
bills  at  the  gates  of  many  known  rich  men  in  London,  forbidding  any 
one  of  thi^m,  on  pain  of  death,  to  travel  from  town  without  a  watch  or 
with  less  than  ten  guineas  of  money.  Private  carriages  and  public  con- 
veyances were  alike  the  objects  of  attack.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1 775, 
Mr.  Nuthall,  the  solicitor  and  friend  of  Lord  Chatham,  returning  from 
Bath  in  his  carriage  with  liis  wife  and  child,  was  stopped  and  fired  at 
near  Hounslow,  and  died  of  the  fright.  In  the  same  year  the  gpiard  of 
the  Norwich  stage  (a  man  of  different  metal  from  the  lawyer)  was 
killed  in  Epping  Forest,  after  he  had  himself  shot  dead  three  liighwaj- 
men  out  of  seven  that  assailed  him.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  audi 
examples  were  but  few  and  far  between ;  they  might  from  the  recofdi 
of  that  time  bo  numbered  by  the  score ;  although  in  most  cases  the  lo« 
was  rather  of  property  than  life.* — pp.  4G1,  4G2. 

Tht>  state  of  our  universities  during  the  greater  parC  of  the  ISth 
century  was  lamentably  deficient  Oxford,  as  Lord  Mah(ui  ob> 
serves,  was  '  as  a  valley  between  hills.'  During  the  former  centuij 
it  had  been  graced,  together  with  its  sister  institution,  by  aome 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  our  annala  Men  of  acieiiOB 
and  philosophers,  poets  and  theologians,  statesmen  of  high  genim^ 
and  scholars  of  profound  erudition,  had  shed  over  these  noUe 
institutions  the  lustre  of  their  geniua  But  during  the  period 
comprised  in  Lord  Mahon  s  narrative,  the  reputation  of  these 
seminaries  was  at  the  lowest  ]>ossible  ebb,  and  their  influence  WM^ 
to  a  hirge  extent,  positively  noxious : — 

"  Wliih'  we  may  reject  in  all  the  more  CFSCntial  features  such  grtM 
caricatures  as  those  of  Squire  Worfteni  and  Parson  TruUiber,  we  jM 
cannot  deny  that  many  both  of  the  country  ^MitltMni*n  and  cleraj  ni 
that  aj»e  showed  siifns  o\'  a  much  lu^lected  education.  For  this  both 
our  rniversitier*,  but  Oxford  principally,  miu^t  bo  blame<l.  '*  1  halt 
heanl/*  says  Dr.  Swift,  **  more  than  one  or  two  jhtsous  of  hijfh  lad 
dtH^laro  they  could  learn  nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambri<l<'o  thm 
to  drink  alo  and  smoke  tobaccj  ,  wherein  I  firmly  believed  them   •^ 
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samples  from  my  own  observation  in 
ling  that  of  Oxford.  At  Camliriil^'c 
on  had  kept  up  the  flame,  wortliily 
tical  renown.  But  even  there  il  i< 
w  little  taste  for  poetrj'  and  litonilun; 
'xford,  on  the  other  hand,  so  jn-ily 

after  it,  had  then  sunk  down  i<>  tUr. 
ect.  Gibbon  tella  us  of  his  tuli>r  at 
ntleman  well  remembered  he  h^rl  ;i 
)t  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  Tin; 
immoned  to  attend  even  theccri'iiiiiiiy 

one  winter  might  make  unrejivuvi  li, 
ath.avisit  into  Buckinghanishii-i-, aiul 
amay  incline  to  suspect  the  testinMiiy 

of  Christian  education,  but  we  -ilKill 
erior  license  of  every  gentleman  nim- 
nt  by  BO  excellent  and  so  eiuiufiit  a 
ohnson.     Here  is  his  own  accoiiui  uf 

" The  first  day  after  I  came  I  v:nU--\ 
en  stayed  away  four.  Ou  the  ^i\tll 
;1  not  attended.  I  answered,  1  had 
meadow."  This  apology  appeiii-  to 
ii  compunction,  and  received  without 

rvaded  all  classes  of  the  community 
the  character  of  the  light  litna- 

lahon  m  the  only  othi  r  extract  i'ur 
tomar^  nature  of  the  talk  or  tlifSLiin;s 
in  great  houses,  the  thaplaiu  \\;is 
s  Uut  in  man\  cafeLS  wc  find  ihi.s 
eien  to  tht  otlier  sex  Of  tlii<  a 
httti    hitherto  unpubbshed,  f 
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alone,  feel  ashamed  to  look  through  a  book  which,  sixty  years  agot,  I 
liave  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  lai^  circles  of  the  best 
company  in  London  ?'* ' — pp.  479,  480. 

We  take  leave  of  Lord  Mabon's  History  with  great  respect  It 
will  long  maintain  an  honorable  place  in  the  literature  of  our 
country,  and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  good  sense,  candoc; 
research,  and  moral  rectitude  of  the  author.  Other  works  mar 
possess  more  brilliant  Qualities,  but  *  The  History  of  England^ 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,'  is  distinguidbied  by  attributes  so  tho- 
roughly English,  and  is  pervaded,  moreover,  by  so  strict  an  im- 
partiality, that  its  pages  will  long  be  referred  to  as  a  depository  of 
accurate  information  and  sound  philosophy. 


Abt.  \IL— The  Elements  of  PoUlieal  Science.     In   Turo 

Book  I. :  o»  Method,  Book  IL :  on  Doctrine.  With  an  Account 
of  Andrew  Yarranton,  the  Founder  of  English  Political  Eoonomj. 
By  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  Author  of  *  The  Theory  of  Unman 
Progression.'  8vo.  pp.  x. — 470.  Edinburgh:  Johnstone  and 
Hunter.     London :  Theobald.     1854. 

All  thoughtful  persons  have  their  attention  occupied,  more  or 
or  less,  with  the  condition  of  society  as  it  is  presented  in  tbe 
records  of  the  past,  and  as  it  is  seen  in  different  regions  of  dfetf  ' 
earth,  and  under  various  forms  of  government,  at  the  present  day. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  \mmj 
governed ;  that  while  despotism,  slaveholding,  social  opprett 
sion,  domestic  misery,  insurrections,  and  wars  prevail  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  there  must  be  some  fundamental  evils  whidi  an 
terribly  potent  In  some  minds  there  is  a  tendency  towaidi 
apathy  in  the  contemplation  of  these  evils,  or  rather  of  tlm 
enects  ;  they  abandon  mankind  to  the  natural  working  of  their 
jKissions  and  contticting  interests^  beli*»vinff  that,  sooner  or  latar, 
the  evils  must  w<>rk  their  own  end  if  they  do  not  destroj  tiie 
whole  framework  of  society.  To  such  persons  all  projects  fbr 
improvemtiit  based  on  theoretic  principles  are  idle  dreams,  naelev 
speculatious,  iucapiblo  of  any  beneficial  action  on  the  stubbocB 
realities  of  practical  life.  Not  a  few  look  back  to  the  fomMV 
times,  which  are  lighted  up  with  sunny  pictures  of  procpeiooi 
commonwealths,  while  the  crimes  and  woes  are  ij^niored  or  ludda% 
and  they  see  nothing  in  the  couibe  of  man  but  a  downward 
gresdon  from  bad  tu  worse  :-^ 
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itiosurem.' 

ew3,  and  look  on  the  progrti.ss  ol' 
'orld  at  large,  in  the  hopeful  nui- 
een  a  gradual  progress  in  the  li'.'lit 
i  is  still  going  on  towards  a  glori'iiH 
We  believe  that  in  the  slow  in  an  li 
IS  made  advances;  that  civilizaui'n 
:;ting  forces  in  bringing  out  hiiic- 
ts  of  national  prosperity  and  tlu- 
ining  to  be  understood ;  that  tin; 
lagation  of  true  principles  <•(  /ill 
r  a  more  just  and  happy  conditiini 
le  concurrence  of  many  sep^iraio 
1  Hand  the  world  is  yet  to  enjoy  a 
h,  righteousness,  and  love,     Tlii^ 

approach  more  rapidly  in  prupor- 
embers  of  society  everywhere  :iii' 
ci pies  of  things,  and  to  rely  on  th^^ 
igeable  laws  rather  than  on  ilio 
e  forces  intrusted  to  the  few. 
Dr  political  philosophy,  is  by  iiiiiny 
ited  as  though  it   were  somethiti'j, 

engaged  the  profoundest  thinkiKs 
10  '  Politics'  of  Aristotle  have  l>''('ii 

revival  of  letters,  and  frequLutly 
guages.  '  Cicero  de  Officiis'  i^  a 
ts.  Hobbes's  '  Leviathan,'  0:10  of 
ge,  aa  regards  the  cleam&ss  imd 
irposo   of  strei 
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received  the  somewhat  illusive  title  of  economy^  the  modem 
writings  in  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  English,  would 
fill  a  library.  To  many  of  our  readers  their  names  are  probably 
unknown.  Quesnay,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  school,  was 
followed  by  Mirabeau,  Mercier,  Dupont,  Condorcet,  Raynal, 
Turgot,  Neckar,  Colbert,  Sismondi,  Gamier,  Say,  Gamier,  and 
others  in  France ;  Bandini,  Broggia,  Galiani,  Tagnini,  Carli^ 
Genovesi,  Algarotti,  Zanon,  Beccaria,  Verri,  Paoletti,  Vasco,  Ortes^ 
Briganti,  Filangieri,  Caraccioli,  Scrofani,  Solera,  Ricd,  Palmieri, 
Mengotti,  are  the  chief  Italian  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whose  writings  are  collected  by  Custodi  in  fifty  volumes;  in  the 
present  century  Melchiorre  Gioia  published  a  great  work  on 
'  Economic  Science'  in  six  quarto  volumes,  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  Ressi,  Bossellini,  and  by  Pecchio  ;  Ulloa  and  Ustariz 
in  Spain ;  Storch,  Schmalze,  and  Jacob,  in  Germany ;  Malthua^ 
Ricardo,  Mill,  M^CuUoch,  Senior,  Tooke,  Torrens,  Whately, 
Chalmers,  and  many  more  in  England ;  Tucker  and  a  few  others 
have  written  in  America. 

Mr.  Dove's  work  being  on  the  elements  of  political  sciencep 
he  naturally  regards  the  '  scientific  method'  as  presenting  itnelf, 
first,  in  the  form  of  d  priori  reasoning,  or  deduction  from  axioms 
and  definitions ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  d  posteriori  form  of  rea- 
soning or  induction  from  natural  phenomena  :-^ 

*  The  Bciencc  of  politics  is  a  priori  and  rational  (that  is,  the  produce 
of  axiomatic  reason^  ;  political  economy  is  a  posteriori^  and  founded  on 
observation.  The  science  of  i)olitic8  must  commence  with  ita  indit- 
putaMe  axioms  and  exact  definitions,  and  pursuing  these  into  their 
details  show  how  thev  would  atfect  the  relations  of  men  and  the  order 
of  society.  Political  economy  commences  with  the  observation  of  facts, 
and  when  these  are  sufHcicutly  numerous  they  arc  gathensd  into 
cUisters  according  to  their  agreement,  and  from  them  is  inferred  a 
general  fact,  or  law,  or  principle,  which,  although  not  proven  by  pure 
reason,  and  indeed  incapable  of  such  ]>roof,  is  a  fair  inference  mm 
the  f:icts  brought  before  the  mind,  and  may  justly  be  taken  mb  ihe 

ground  of  argument  or  of  action There  is  another  different 

betw(H>n  pure  ixilitics  and  political  economy.  Pure  |>olitic8,  if  tlien  bt 
such  u  sci(>nce,  must  lay  down  its  ruh^  of  |)erfeet  and  abstract  political 
ri;;lit .  These  rules  l)4.*in^  invest igattnl  bv  the  intellect  alone,  are  ci^Mbfe, 
like  mathematical  ])r(>] positions,  of  universal  veritication.  Any  one 
having  the  capacity,  who  shall  choosi*  to  direct  his  mind  to  tK* 
study,  may  convince  himself  of  their  truth,  lieing  purely  rationalt 
they  are  ca|>able  (tf  examination  by  the  reason  alone,  and  mav  thus  be 
triiMl  hy  the  axiomatic  jud^nent  of  mankind.  Political  economv,  on 
the  contrary,  is  deix^ndcnt  on  the  correct  ohsi'n'ation  of  an  indefinite 
numWr  of  facts,  an<l  as  these  must  l>e  receive<l  <m  theevidcni^c  of  maoT 
individuals,  it  is  sometimes  difBcult  to  arrive  at  an  unohjeetionahb 
conclusion.  True,  if  the  facts  could  In?  iKTfct-tly  (»\»scrved,  |)erfectlj 
recorded,  and  perfectly  reasoned  with,  the  n*sult  would  be  as  certaia 
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the  difficulty  of  accurate  approci^itiim 
certain  degrt'e  uncertain.  Whili'  tho 
Dcss  algebra  and  geometry),  it  ciiiiiiiit 
tly,  so  that  everything  dependent  i>il 

indDomore Both  sciences  ha  vr 

(ranches  of  nature,  and  both,  in  si.  Car 
ion  of  the  will  of  the  Divine  JntL-lli- 
well.'— pp.  31,  34,  41. 
.lie  author  observes  between  jiali- 
■a,  is,  that  while  political  ecoimniy 
cal  science  has  to  do  with  ri^i/rh. 
:  insisted  on,  the  two  sciences  [i:iv 
as  the  great  principles  of  political 
as  of  abstract  politics,  and  poliliLiiJ 
tbe  findings  of  political  econoiiiy. 
ms  in  the  first  chapter  of  Bouk  I., 
eds  in  the  second  chapter  to  Tny. 
wo  extremes — the  gradunl  trans- 
id  propositions  on  change,  and  the 
nssing  these  topics,  he  traces  tho 
om  from  the  law  of  nature,  that 
>ver  that  man's  body,  and  over  tio 
m  of  the  serfs  right  in  opposition 
e  stage  or  other  of  this  prucesf^,  \\v 
In  Britain,  the  long  struggli.^  ha.s 
'serfdom.     But  the  qucstioi 
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that  the  moral  inflnenco  of  the  unprivileged  classes  is  not  great 
enough  to  produce  a  speedy  change  for  the  better,*  but  that  this 
power  among  them  is  increased  by  the  knowledge  of  political  truth 
and  of  political  economy.  The  progress  of  such  increase  being 
necessarily  slow  and  silent,  the  author's  chief  reliance  is  on  the 
harmony  of  nature,  which  has  made  the  just  beneficial,  and  the 
unjust  injurious.  The  suffering  occasioned  by  injustice  must  be 
traced  to  its  true  cause  before  the  clamour  provoked  by  suffering 
can  become  effectual  to  produce  or  extort  the  change.  *  Thus,' 
he  says,  *  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  will  gradually  lead  towards 
the  best  political  state.  It  Ls  therefore  important  that  the 
unprivileged  classes  should  be  informed  of,  and  correctly  under- 
stand, the  causes  of  their  systematic  suffering.  Suffering  makes 
them  feel  their  wrongs,  and  knowledge  teaches  them  how  these 
wrongs  may  be  corrected.' 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  *  Tlie  Question  for  Solution.'  In 
discussing  this  question,  the  author  assumes,  that  anterior  to  legis- 
lation there  must  exist  natural  principles  on  which  legislation 
ought  to  be  founded ;  or,  that  some  particular  and  definite  form 
of  legislation  must  be  of  divine  institution  and  establishment ;  or, 
that  legislation  ought  not  to  exist.  As  one  of  these  positions  must 
be  true,  the  last  is,  for  the  present,  left  out  of  tlie  inquirj' ;  as 
the  second,  though  possible,  is  without  any  evidence  of  being 
tnie,  and  the  fiTHt  is  supportetl  by  the  common  judgment  ^ 
mankind,  the  author  imdertakes  the  examination  of  tliesc  ante- 
rior principles  on  which  legislation  ou'^ht  to  be  founded.  It  is 
due  to  him,  that  we  should  here  introduce  what  he  gives  as  his 
reasons  for  not,  in  the  first  place,  examining  revelation  on  ques- 
tions of  political  science.  To  usthev  are  »>  satisfactory,  and  they 
approach  so  nearly  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  relation 
between  all  science  and  the  Bible,  that  we  do  not  know  how  we 
coidd  do  better  than  by  giving  them  at  length : — 

*'  1  do  not.  ill  tho  iiritt  iihice,  intend  to  exuniino  rcvohition,  Iteeausc  it 
is  ax  a  natitrul  acienre  that  1  propose  to  treat  the  theory  of  jwlitica, — 
as  Kniitethii)<;  that  may  he  i^tudied  by  the  unaidiKl  intellect,  an  somc- 
thini^  that  may  he  known  hy  all  men,  whether  thov  have  or  have  nol 
the  hooks  of  rev  I -hit  ion.  There  is  a  natural  theory  of*  ])f»litieiil  equity, 
quite  in<lepen«h'iit  of  tin*  trutliv  <»!'  revelation,  and  thougli  it  cannot 
fail  to  ]h'  int4T(>Ktin*7  to  study  the  iK)Htieii  of  S<Tiptun\  it  ik  ofprimaiT 
nc<*tM4i>ity  that  tiie  ]ioiitieK  of  nature  nhould  rucfive  that  dm*  mttetition, 
witliout  wlueh  tlie  tiauetiiin  uf  n'velat-ion  would  ten;  eat<ily  de^neitte 
into  theocratic  tyranny  and  priLstly  doniiiiation  Wc  leurn  frum  hw» 
tory.  that  tliu-e  wlio  baxed  their  theories  too  exelu<iively  on  KeriptuK^ 
fell  into  the  error  ui'  conjifumiint/  siiLniqoinjtt  the  Atmiifhti/  wifh  rrinuy 
Ui/ai/ntf  Hnrit:ty^  and.  auunatcd  with  the  lK>t  jMissihh-  inttnitious,  they 
did  e.^lablisli  laws  essentially  tyrannical,  and  cndcavitun^l  to  exelu(b 
from  civil  rij^hts    those   who    were   only    j»hn'i\iuu!i    to  t't^clcgitufical 
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jritn  fathci's  who  fled  from  persci  itio 
itriated  themselves  in  the  cauao  iil  i  iv 
y  settled  on  the  western  shoivs  ul  tli 

a  tcripturtd  community.  Ami  "1l:i 
len  who  had  mainttuned  the  vw.i-'-  > 
ty,  who  had  thrown  their  all  iii1>  lli 
mess  of  the  truest  heroism,  fouii<li.'il 
le  church  membership  the  critLTinii  < 
eory  at  home,  only  with  other  id.  ;is  i 
ptations  to  such  &  course,  were  nodiui] 
stancis  of  their  exile,  but  the  la«>  wii 
al,  and  hroui^ht  forth  the  iiatunil  ri\iil 
hypocrisy  or  heresy  of  those  wlm  ]"i 
ntingto  religious  forms  and  coriiimiii. 
«rest.  The  Scriptures  do,  no  l|iih)i 
Lciplcs  of  political  rectitude  ;  but  ^^  In'i 
lit,  and  so  perfect  impartiality,  tliut  li 
lins  of  true  demarcation  betwt'i'u  th 
!e  cognizance  of,  and  the  thiujjs  uliic 
h;is  ri'stTved  for  his  own  supri'iiii'  lii: 
\t  the  Scriptures  contain  theprinrijil, 
to  societies,  it  will  be  found  on  tmn 
hing  more  definite  is  required  bfliii-o 
;hu  form  of  a  !<tate  in  which  oiif  inii 
?  Scripture  sanctions  no  particiiliir  niui 
jubrnuin;  the  Scripture  sanctions  ii 

but  the  form  of  constitution  mu-t  ! 

to  determine  which  man  shall  liil  tli 
teroiine  what  particular  form  nl  <'i>i 
tlie  state,  and  upon  what  priuci]'U'<  :ii 
ie  are  questions  which  Scriptuir  doi 
«s  to  enlighten  us  on.     They  i.r,-  1,-: 

he  determined  on  some  other  priii>'i|) 

Keripture  sanctions  all  good  a 
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neccssarilj  involves  positive  enactment  on  the  part  of  the  commmiiiyy 
something  more  is  required  than  the  mere  negative  prohibition  of 
injustice — namely,  the  determination  of  what  injustice  is;  and  this 
something  else  must  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  first 
place,  but  in  those  natural  principles  of  equity,  whose  existence  Scrip- 
ture takes  for  granted  when  it  gives  sanctions  to  the  just,  and  promul- 
gates its  threatenings  against  the  unjust.  Many  illustrations  of 
justice,  both  as  applied  to  individuals  and  to  communities,  may  be 
found  in  the  books  of  revelation,  and  many'  valuable  precepts  may  be 
gathered  for  the  conduct  of  societies ;  but  we  must  clearly  remember 
that  Scripture  pre-supposcs  the  existence  of  that  justicey  which  it  so 
often  inculcates  and  sanctions,  but  does  not  originate. 

*  From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  Scripture 
must  be  appealed  to,  not  for  the  puq)ose  of  teaching  us  a  divine 
science  of  politics,  but  for  sanctioning  and  approving  all  such  human 
systems  as  are  naturally  just  and  equitable.  Tyranny,  whether  the 
tyranny  of  the  many  or  the  few,  is  equally  hateful  and  equally  repro- 
bated in  t)ie  eye  of  revelation.  Licentiousness,  which  is  only  tyranny 
under  another  name,  meets  with  no  more  favour  than  unbridled 
despotism.* — pp.  61-65. 

It  is  not  overlooked  that  the  supremacy  of  law  is  everywhere 
recognised  in  Scripture,  the  ruler  being  only  the  person  who  is  to 
carry  it  into  just  and  general  operation.  When  states  try  their 
laws  by  the  primary  principles  of  equity  they  are  free,  and  advance 
towards  perfection ;  where  they  do  not,  they  are  enslaved,  de- 
graded, and  ever  tending  to  revolution.  Society  seeks  to  recover 
its  equilibrium  by  a  law  which  limits  the  disturbing  foroea,  and 
which  varies  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Liberty 
is  the  security  for  order,  and  knowledge  and  virtue  are  the  sup- 
ports and  safeguards  of  liberty. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  *  On  the  Distinction  between  the  Abstract 
and  the  Inductive  Sciences,  and  Classification  of  the  Abetract 
Sciences.'  After  showing  that  equity  is  as  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  science  as  mechanics,  the  author  proceeds  in  chaptw 
five  to  definitions,  and  in  the  next  chapter  to  '  the  axiom/  which 
terminates  the  Fii-st  Book.  The  Second  Book  is  *0n  Doctrineu' 
Here  the  first  cliapter  enumerates  ninety-seveii  facts,  principle^ 
and  probable  facts  relating  to  man,  the  agent  involved  in  political 
science.  He  now  passes  from  the  reign  of  intellectual  theory^ 
dealing  with  alwtract  truth,  into  the  broad  field  of  reality,  where 
politics  become  *  the  development  of  the  rational  laws  which  should 
determine  human  volition  and  human  action,  so  far  as  mutual 
interference  is  concerned — the  science  of  those  mutual  dutieB 
which  are  universally  obligatory,  and  which  nunj  at  all  times  be 
justly  enfurccd'  The  mere  will  of  the  ruler  being  no  longer  the 
rule  of  politiciil  rectitude,  his  opinion  requires  an  intellectual  law. 
That  all  men  are  e<|ual,  in  natural  rights,  is  proved  from  Scrip- 
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.ova  that  the  same  moral  law  is 
1  observation,  which  enables  us  to 
the  development  of  this  proof  tlm 
id  cogent,  exposing  the  mistakL's 
connexion  with  it,  and  expressing 
■Q  the  prepress  of  truth.  In  tlie 
endently  of  Scripture,  we  are  glad 
J  following  :— 

«,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  relis,'ioii, 
ind  future,  is  essentially  connected  and 
aration   between  tlie  two  is  pos-il>U', 

0  most  inexplicable  mysteries,  wliuli 
itatemcnt. 

tian  surely  and  cert^nly  to  ex]H'Lt  a. 

1  or  shall  not  be  a  personal  rei^-n  'A' 
know  not,  and  can  offer  no  Ojiiniiin 

the  same  time,  we  have  the  sure  Htini 
eign  of  righteoiisnesB  (justice)  on  tliu 
rue  and  legitimate  ruler  of  the  humun 
at  power  and  re'ii/n.  If  God  reigti  we 
all  systematic  injustice  ;  and  as  tlie 
i  multitudes  of  diverse  credeneis,  so 
the  multitudes  of  human  rnlcrrf, 
igitimatc  Lord.  It  is  true,  the  wmlii 
trary  to  Ciesar,  saying  that  there  is 
et  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  a^■'llr- 
e  Jesus  Lord  and  Christ."  TAa/ Jl'siis 
I  a  right  to  rule  over  mankinii.  1.  iitil 
ity  of  human  rulers  merely  to  fill  tlie 
lies  of  justice.  They  are  the  nia<:is- 
roen.  To  all  honour,  andtoallpriipiT 
\  they  apt  justly  and  im])artiaUy  ;  but 
I   right  as  a  person,  i 
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in  his  luminous  exposition  of  the  important  words,  DUTT,  CRIM^ 
RIGHT,  WRONO,  and  PROPERTY.  Meaning  by  propertv,  not 
the  thing  actually  possessed,  but  the  thing  justly  possessed, 
he  says,  ^  It  is  impossible  that  a  slave  should  be  the  property  of 
his  master.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  work  is  (ultimately)  to 
exhibit  the  i/mpnssibility,  both  as  applied  to  elavea  and  to  UiruL' 
After  settling  definitions,  and  laying  do¥m  axioms  and  postulates, 
the  author  devotes  the  third  chapter  of  this  Second  Book  to  the 
illustration  of  the  following  propositions  : — 1.  All  men  are  equal 
in  natuml  rights  ;  2.  A  man  has  not  a  right  to  do  everything  ;  3. 
Men  have  a  right  to  do  something  ;  4.  To  find  the  equitable  limit 
of  action ;  5.  No  majority  of  men  may  emiitably  interfere  with  a 
minority,  or  with  a  single  individual ;  6.  Society  can  contain  only 
those  rights  which  belong  to  the  individual  composing  society. 
From  these  propositions  he  concludes  that  — 

*  The  right  of  a  legislature  to  i)erform  acts  which  may  not  justly  be 
pcrfonned  by  individuaLi,  is  ouly  a  portion  of  the  pohtieal  super^lilioM 
from  which  Euroixi  is  gradually  eoiergiug,  as  it  emerged  from  rcligiuus 
and  physical  superstition  a  few  centuries  since.  The  uame  moral  iaw  it 
incumbetU  upon  men  asaociaied  in  society ^  that  ouaht  to  regulate  their 
conduct  a4t  individual4t.  And  the  acts  from  which  au  individual  is 
morally  bound  to  refrain,  no  legislature  in  the  world  is  eom|)oteut  to 
commauil,  and  no  government  to  carry  into  execution.  If  it  be  not  ao, 
men  have  the  power  to  obliterate  all  moral  law  wliatever,  by  merely 
enacting  its  imivemal  abolition.  But  although  the  theoretic  limit  of 
just  legislation  may  In;  clearly  seen,  we  must  not  cx])eet  that  logijilation 
will  be  con  lined  to  its  pro{>Gr  bomtdaries,  until  the  evils  growing  one 
after  another  to  a  height,  and  pressing  too  severely  on  the  popu- 
lation, shall  be  traceil  to  their  true  cause,  and  be  successively  aboLuhed 
])ccause  they  can  no  longer  be  borne.* — p.  1G7. 

Chapter  four  is  '  On  the  Formation  of  the  State,  and  the  Rij^t 
of  the  Majority.'  The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  place  among 
natural  rights,  which  all  men  have  a  right  to  defend,  propfttv 
as  well  as  lilxjrty.  In  opposition  to  *  the  present  credence,  and 
the  present  practice,'  he  represents  the  land  of  a  nation  as  belong- 
ing equally  to  every  living  citizen  of  that  nation,  *  consequent^ 
all  title-deeds  granted  by  dead  kings  are  invalid,  and  need  not 
be  respected.'  The  first  end  of  legislation  being  justioey  which  b 
immutable,  and  universally  binding,  it  requires  not  for  this  end 
the  consent  of  any  ;  but  it  does  require  a  delil>eralive  asriemUy, 
to  determine  the  a]}plications  of  equity  by  specitic  laws,  wkadi 
should  l)e  unalterable,  and  written  ;  and  als«)y  an  fxinnitive  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  these  laws,  so  as  to  pmtect  evory  member  of  the 
state  from  unjust  intorferonce  by  every  other  memlK-r,  or  by  any 
other  state.  The  sicond  end  of  legislation  l>eing  exjyedienrjf^ 
relating  to  beneficial  public  acts,  can  justly  utfect  those  only  who 
have  a  free  voice  in  the  election  of  the  legislators.     Of  the  first 
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nileie — ^oldtics  ;  of  the  secoml,  tlio 
The  form  of  government,  Mr.  ]>iivo 
led  in  a  Book  of  the  Constitution, 
w  ;  and  this  conetitution,  he  turtluT 

any  enactments,  which  infrii]i;i;uiy 
nan  who  has  not  previously  .nuri  id 
mation,  more  specially,  on  any  mau 
ational  dehberatioas,  Mr.  Dom.  of 
)  abstract  principles  of  justice.  He 
uined  on  the  grounds  of  law.  iliU. 
but  that  which  it  owes  to  tlio  |.i-iii- 
ow  that  we  can  do  better  than  :ii\i-|it. 
I  better  is  propounded,  oljeyiii;^  iln"' 
st  means  for4>ringing  it  into  mjii  r 

are  fundamental  and  unchangcaljlc. 

law  relative  to  property  is  m-'w  „v 
le  practical  questions  for  Englislimi-ii 
paid  which,  but  for  allocation  <>|  ihe 
duals,  would  not  have  been  ucclIlxI, 

of  those  lands  would  meet  nil  iln.; 
I,  further,  whether  the  imposition  of 
lio  pay  them  is,  or  is  not,  bascrl  mi 

is  treated  iii  the  same  abstract  .ind 
majority  can  never  have  a  ii,L;lii  to 
leither  can  it  enforce  what  it  htliivos 
those  who  have  freely  couaeiU''il  to 
The  great  difficulty,  as  it  strike-;  us, 
,  is,  that  we  are  not  beginning  :i  new 
lixed  condition  of  benefits  and  i\  ils, 
to  Uiws  in   the  mnkiu;'  uf  wljj.li  h 
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ancient,  and  every  law,  however  venerable,  to  the  touchstone  of 
eternal  truth  ;  and  to  prepare  the  way,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  so 
prepared,  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  earthly  felicity 
which  Ls  the  natural  and  divinely-appointed  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  us  that  other  things  are 
tme  besides  those  on  which  Mr.  Dove  has  dwelt,  and  that  he  has 
stated  too  nakedly  his  propositions  regarding  the  right  of  everv 
man  '  to  recover  his  omn  property  for  himself,  or  his  neighbour  s 

froperty  for  his  neighbour,  in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  timea 
f  he  have  the  power ^  then  may  he  justly  use  that  power ;  but 
there  may  be  circumstances  in  which  it  would  not  be  judicious 
to  use  it/  Here  is  betrayed  the  consciousness  that  the  proposition 
without  the  qualifying  statement  at  the  end  is  too  bold. 

We  are  not  objecting  to  the  qualification,  nor  to  the  place  in 
which  it  appears ;  but,  in  a  work  on  '  The  Elements  of  x^olitical 
Science,"  it  ought  to  have  been  shown  that  there  are  elements 
which  would  demonstrate  the  injustice  as  well  as  the  i/njudi- 
ciouanesa  of  usin^  a  power  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  ele- 
ments, would  be  JusUy  used.  If  every  man  may  carry  the  law 
of  justice  into  enect,  'every  man'  ought  to  have  a  clear  per* 
ception  of  what  that  law  is,  m  all  its  applications;  a  calm  regard 
for  that  law  alone,  without  self-interest  or  passion ;  and  a  power 
of  self-control,  which,  if  possessed,  would  render  government 
useless  and  legislation  superfluoua  But  until  'every  man'  is  in 
this  condition,  we  must  demur  to  the  broad  statement  of  rig^ 
which  Mr.  Dove  has  so  strongly  made  What  he  says  is  tme 
only  in  the  abstract,  if  true  at  £J1 ;  but  man  is  a  oondtU  beingi 
and  the  analysis  of  his  complex  nature  and  his  multiform  relations 
will  have  to  be  carried  much  farther  than  they  have  been  in  this 
volume  before  tlie  real  worth  of  the  truths  inculcated  will  appear 
in  their  full  harmony  with  other  truths  which  are  overlooked. 
but  which  have  as  positive  an  existence  and  as  great  potency  as 
any  of  those  on  wnich  the  writer  so  earnestly  insists.  To  tell 
men  that  they  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  land  of  England, 
based  on  abstract  axioms  and  definitions,  may  or  may  not  be 
objectionable  so  long  as  men  are  regarded  simply  as  intellectual 
bcin<;K,  guided  by  the  natural  laws  of  reasoning,  which  are  sden- 
tificiUly  amuiged  by  logic;  but  when  we  recollect  that  men  are  not 
merely  such  beings,  but  endowed  with  other  faculties  besides  that 
which  is  concerned  with  relative  abstract  truth — the  function  of 
logic — we  perceive  that  it  is  neither  wise,  just,  nor  safe  to  loae 
sight  of  those  other  human  attributes  —  emotions,  affectioDfl^ 
passions,  prejudices,  tastes,  propensities,  habitus,  interests,  and  so 
iorth — in  treating  of  questions  which  touch  their  rights.  When 
we  speak  of  rightSy  we  an*  not  to  forget  correlative  duties ;  and 
before  we  can  practically  assert  the  rights  of  men,  we  must  be 
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etent,  phyBically,  psychically,  ^iiu! 
volved  in  those  rights.  'To  iiiquiic 
their  own  essence,'  Mr.  Dovu  s.iys 

of  the  antiquated  metaphyHiriui). 
>t  of  (things)  03  they  are  in  llnin- 
which  we  know  them.'  Substituting' 
ds  express  our  meaning ; — to  im  jui  !.■ 
ley  are  in  their  own  essence,  is  flic 
ed  metaphysician.  True  wisiima  is 
re  in  themselves,  but  of  the  qu.-iliiiis 
''hat  we  criticise  is  not  Mr.  ])n\i>'s 
of  the  CTifo-logical  elements  -A'  his 

granted,  many  other  things  luusi, 
But  we  are  not  prepared  to  u'laiit 
n  which  he  puts  them.  Men  ni'' 
:r  are  they  things.  They  are  i'n-a 
^orant.  We  dare  not  think  Imw 
s  uninfluenced  by  considerations  nf 
e  are  constrained  to  regret  that  the 
urae  are  tm accompanied,  in  tliv  l':ict 
hem,  with  such  qualifying  coiisiili  r- 
larmonize  with  the  actual  character 
le  able  author  is  not  more  dosinniH 
ittle  men's  minds,  whether  in  liii|)i: 
lid  foster  the  disposition  to  viiibit<' 
t  stands  at  present  Probably  he 
other  propositions  in  other  pans  uf 
but  wish  that  he  had  expresseil  his 
consistently. 

[xirtant  chapter  in  this  second  liook 
i^ly  asserted  that  the  ri.^;lii  u. 
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cxtoncLi,  all  of  which  must  undergo  examination  in  conne  of  time^ 
exactly  ua  the  enlightened  intellect  of  humanity  setM  fiuiher  and  further 
into  the  true  relations  of  men.  Land^  capital,  and  labour  have  yet  to 
be  regulated  by  a  rational  system  that  bases  its  propositions  on  some- 
thing else  than  mere  prescription,  custom,  or  legal  fiction.' — p.  2-15. 

Grounding  bis  own  theory  on  what  he  represents  as  an  intuir' 
Hon  of  direct  beldefy  that  an  object  is  the  property  of  its  creator, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  creator  of  an  object  is  its  proprietory 
who  may  justly  give,  lend,  or  exchange  his  property,  he  goes  on 
to  show  how  this  original  right  to  property  is  generated.  As  it 
is  a  received  principle  of  political  economy  that  nmn  can  and 
does  create  (exchangeable)  value,  the  grand  inaoiry  is^  '  On  what 
material  has  each  individual  a  right  to  expend  his  labour  so  as 
to  create  value  V 

*  There  is  the  great  problem  of  modem  aocicty — a  problem  which 
must  be  solved  both  in  theor}'  and  in  practice,  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
generation  tliat  undertakes  the  solution.  Here  is  the  region  whore 
pn^scription  and  su^wrstition  determine  the  wh»jle  of  the  prac^'sl  mleir. 
In  this  question  the  welfare  of  millions  is  implicated.  In  this  qaefitioii 
may  be  the  secret  of  British  pauperization  and  Irish  decimation.  In, 
this  question  may  be  hid  the  elements  of  a  strife  as  deadly  as  those 
contegts  for  freedom  to  which  modem  society  owes  the  li^ertini  it 
enjoys ;  a  strife  which  must  come  not  merely  irom  theories,  but  Irom 
the  very  necessities  of  the  human  race.  The  problem  lies  in.  the  paibo 
way  of  mankind,  and  solved  it  must  bo  sooner  or  later.  In  attempting 
its  solution  we  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  have  arrived.  We  know  it  to  be  considered  dangerous  by 
the  great  mass  of  society.  We  believe  perfectly  that  it  wll  be  rejected 
at  iirst,  but  we  believe  as  piTfectly  that  it  will  be  idtimately  adopted ; 
and,  more,  w(?  believe  it  true  ;  and  only  because  we  believe  it  true  do 
we  present  it  to  the  reader's  attention.* — j>p.  251,  252. 

As  all  men  are  held  to  l>6  equal  in  their  right  to  the  natural 
enrth  ; — as  no  man  can  substantiate  a  right  to  any  one  specified 
portion  of  the  earth ; — as  men  require  to  occupy  the  earth, 
sjjecially  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  Ac. ; — as  men  may 
occuj)y  the  earth  e<piitably  or  unoquitably; — and  as  the  produce 
of  each  man's  labour  is  his  own  property,  ami  ought  to  be  abso- 
lutely sacred  from  the  forcible  or  fmmlulent  interferences  of 
other  men  ; — Mr.  Dove  s  solution  of  the  problem  is — *  By  ASSO- 
CIATION, ami  by  making  the  real  value  of  the  soil,  jcc,  the  cai»i- 
Tnou  p7v>}>€;r^y  of  the  whole  associated  community.'  It  is  not  a 
distribution  c»f  e<]ual  portions  of  luutl  to  each  man,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  the  rent  value  to  pubKo  objects  of  universal  vaJue, 
mstead  of  the  private  aggrandizement  of  a  small  numl>er  of  indi* 
viduals.  Various  theories  of  rent  are  given  from  Whately'a 
Logic;   Smith s,  iSay's,  Storck's,  Malthus's,  Mill's,  M^CuUoch'ii^ 
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£se  he  regards  all  as  exliibiiiu 
kdefinitioD,  he  saya,  is  the  oiilj  uj 

arigi/ng  fi-om  tlia  productivi  ".■ 
iequate;  while  that  of  Toitchs- 
ch  is  given  to  tlte  land  propri  /• 
cepts  as  the  only  correct  one.  1  i 
due  of  tli«  pro^.uctive  capai:lli/  • 
captiiniy  represents  tlis  nal'n- 
riiia  profit  he  maintaiuB  is  iotomlt 
i  not  for  the  uon-labourers.     'I'Ij 

rehes  is — l/uit  (Jie  earth,  us  ■:••>. 
'  producirig  viare  iiuin  iJic  ci'^l  • 
Of  course,  capital  in  resolved  iiU 
ofita  of  past    labour, — all    liilimi 

other  which  produces  artick'.s  i 


mts  of  the  soil  to  be  equitably  ;ill 
,  to  Thk  Nation,  For  the  wrvi. 
rved  from  some  quarter  or  other ;  ai 
■iveJ  from  the  rents  of  the  soil,  IIk 
[  upon  industry,  any  cuBtoni-liuu^ 
ictive  measures  that  represn  iniliL.-.ti' 
to  sepiiTate  nation  from  nation.  :ii 
£rc'Ourse  that  ultimately  would  ii^r 
rty  there  mui^t  tw  tommrdwrf  ;  m 
tliat  iiroijertv  from  the  natund  v 
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ive  been  almost  uuivursally  !);i--:'il  un 
Hupc'rstition  of  credence  has  bi-iii  »]<- 
ivc  state  of  doubt  when  there  u^i-  im 
^er  assumption  has  been  abun<iiiiK'il, 
3  to  rycct  assum|)tioHs,  shall  in'i  iln,' 
to  benr  on  the  institutions  foundiJ  nu 
I  not  the  assinnjition  of  unjust  j,'ii'-i'i- 
he  Rarae  course  of  progress  tliut  li;is 
ience.  There  is  no  diffcrenee  K'tiMi'u 
?[)t  that  knowledge  Ao»  ifn  renson  :  ^im! 
istice  and  injustice,  except  that  jii-iiii' 
isitivo  credence  whatever,  and  in  i\  iry 
reason  must  be  extant,  or  the  erfil.'}n.i.' 

y  be,  and  no  doubt  ieUI  bo,  a  matb']-  ol' 
ite  assertions  are  naturally  to  !'!■  i'^- 
to  lay  down  the  abstract  coniiilums 
L'd  before  au  action  can  be  ju>l.  If 
he  nation  must  be  subject,  surely  it  is 
net  conditions  without  which  the  ndfr 
i>jccts  must  be  slaves.     Tyranny  and 

and  thev  may  vrtrv  from  the  uliimst, 
iit  possible  departure  from  the  riL,'liifuI 
^  one  single  object  tliat  the  trui;  li-.'.s 
s  the  absohite  riM^Btablishinent  tit  ihi; 
ground  as  affords  hope  of  »o  alh  r  ilis- 

of  disturbancu  have  rolled  ovu  tln- 
ituries  have  brought  him  [it]  ba-.k  tD 
i  of  crime  and  [xilitieal  supei-tiiioii 
tyrant  and  the  slave.  But  is  it  ^)t>.>. «',/(■ 
es»  credence  should  not  also  entail  with 
■spouerT  It  is  true  that  men  may 
■b  the  aasuniptions  of  their  orainaiy 
■iple  of  life-giving  truth  on  whiili 
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a  true  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  towards  his  fellow-men. 
He  gives  his  reasons  for  all  his  statements,  relying  entirely  on 
the  force  of  those  reasons.  We  have  no  occasion  to  tell  him  that 
those  reasons  are  abstract.  He  knows  it ;  but  he  also  knows 
that,  like  the  abstract  reasonings  of  other  sciences,  they  are  sub- 
stantiated in  known  facts.  Neither  have  we  any  occasion  to 
remind  him  that  they  will  be  neglected,  repudiated,  dreaded,  as 
full  of  mischief,  by  the  present  majority  of  readers,  for  with  this 
he  laid  his  account  His  avowed  object  is  to  contribute  towards 
the  diiiusion  of  an  improved  method  of  thought  regarding  politicsw 
As  in  all  departments  of  life,  civilization  has  taken  its  rise  in 
truth  clearly  apprehended,  so,  it  is  his  belief,  that  what  is  true  in 
political  science,  must  be  beneficial  in  political  action.  He  does 
not  profess  to  be  able  to  construct  a  system  of  society  which  shall 
be  permanent.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  man  in  the  world 
is  competent  to  do  this.  He  has  great  faith  in  principles  which 
are  true  and  just,  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  them  in  rela- 
tion to  politics,  in  the  perfect  safety  of  their  application,  and,  we 
suppose,  in  the  impossibility  of  applying  them  otherwise  than 
slowly.  With  the  principles  themselves  we  are  satisfied.  With  the 
difficulty  of  extricating  society  from  the  long-established  ideas  and 
usages,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  most  practical  men,  are  of  more  value 
than  all  the  theories  in  the  world,  the  author  has  not  meddled. 

We  ought  to  observe,  that  the  author  includes  in  his  volume 
a  separate  dissertation  on  Moral  Dynamics,  or  the  general  theory 
of  human  action,  with  the  application  of  that  theory  to  existing 
institutions.  The  dissertation  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  afi 
who  value  just  thoueht,  discriminating  expression,  and  unflinch- 
ing adherence  to  principles.  We  do  not  recollect  any  work  on 
politics,  or  any  otner  moral  science,  in  which  so  much  exacti' 
tude  is  displayed,  and  in  which  so  near  an  approach  has  been 
made  to  the  perfection  of  distinct  accuracy  in  the  definition 
and  the  use  of  terms,  which,  from  the  long  habit  of  using  the 
same  word  in  various  applications,  has  given  to  discussions 
on  the  abstract  form  of  tnese  sciences,  an  ambiguity  not  really 
l)elonging  to  the  subjects,  yet  highly  detrimental  to  the  forma- 
tion of  just  views  and  the  pursuit  of  unincumbered  reasoning: 
He  either  fin<ls  a  general  truth  in  the  conctjyts  which  are  inevit- 
able to  the  human  intellect,  or  works  his  way  to  it  by  the  induc- 
tive process,  and  from  this  general  truth,  he  deduces  all  the 
particular  truths  which  he  discovers  to  be  logically  comprehended 
in  it.  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  closely-woven  and 
transparent  arguments  by  mere  quotation,  yet  we  must  give  one 
short  extract : — 

'  It  is  true  that  the  whole  hii^tory  of  man  has  exhihite<l  supervtitioa 
or  credence  without  a  reason,  and  also  that  the  moral  actions  of 
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after  the  civil  wars ;  that  he  foresaw  the  very  path  on  which 
Eiighmd  has  advanced  to  commercial  grandeur;  and  that,  as 
Mr.  Dove  says,  *  he  was  a  true  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  who,  though  the  first  notable  advocate  of  protection, 
was  the  author  of  (as  we  conscientiously  believe)  one  of  the  best 
treatises  that  ever  was  [were]  written,  and  of  a  phrase  which  the 
whole  world  would  do  well  to  learn  by  heart, — "  How  to  beat  the 
Dutch  without  fighting,  that  being  the  best  and  justest  way  to 
subdue  our  enemies." ' 

We  are  greatly  instructed  and  gratified  by  this  ably  written 
volume,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  exhibiting  the  elements  of  political 
science.  We  believe  it  is,  in  the  main,  based  on  principles  which 
cannot  be  destroyed,  and  that,  however  practical  men  may  shrink 
from  some  of  its  bold  conclusions,  they  cannot  but  learn  from  the 
author  those  lessons,  of  which  time  will  ripen  the  fruits  in  the 
future  reign  of  justice  and  peace,  not  in  England  only,  but  in 
all  the  world. 
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secular  educationists,  or  to  think  that  they  intended  any  harm  to 
the  jrising  generation ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  willing  to  give 
them  all  credit  for  a  philanthropic  spirit,  but  we  cannot  extend 
our  approbation  from  their  motives  to  their  project.  To  this  we 
entertain  the  most  decisive  objections. 

The  point  from  which  they  start  is  thi&  Assuming  a  large 
amount  of  educational  deficiency,  and  laying  down  the  absolute 
necessity  of  state  action— on  both  of  which  topics  we  have 
material  differences  with  them,  but  differences  which  we  shall 
not  stop  here  to  discuss — they  find  state  action  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  the  United  Kingdom  while  education  comprehends 
instruction  in  religion ;  and  thence  they  proceed  to  detach  reli- 
gious instruction  from  education,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  action 
of  the  state.     Our  objections  to  this  scheme  are  briefly  these : — 

1.  For  a  partial,  and  comparatively  a  small  object,  it  involves 
a  great,  if  not  entire  revolution  in  the  existing  educational 
process.  The  education  which  now  is,  and  always  has  been,  pro- 
vided for  the  working  classes  in  this  country,  whether  by  tiiem- 
selves  or  by  the  government,  is  religious,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that ;  but  should  the  advocates  of  secular  education  aocomr 
plish  their  object,  it  would  not  long  continue  sa  They  contem- 
plate nothing  less  than  a  complete  system  of  first-rate  free 
schools,  from  the  infant  to  the  industrial,  with  normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  masters,  all  of  them  supported  by  taxation ;  ft 
system  under  the  influence  of  which  it  is  evident  that  a  laige 
number  of  existing  schools  must  decay,  and  by  which  the  educar 
tion  of  the  working  classes  generally  would  be  ultimately,  if  not 
rapidly  absorbed.  But  why,  we  ask,  so  destructive  a  change  f 
It  is  necessary,  we  are  told,  to  provide  for  the  destitute  and  the 
neglected ;  but  surely  this  should  be  done  without  disturbing  and 
destroying  the  arrangements  which  are  already  in  such  extensive 
and  beneficent  operation. 

2.  The  advocates  of  the  secular  scheme  have  no  clear  view  of 
what  they  intend  to  effect  Generally  they  aim  at  getting  reli- 
gious instniction  out  of  popular  schools,  but  are  by  no  means 
agreed  as  to  what  they  will  team  in  them.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  it  would  be  a  great  point  in  bringing  the  scheme 
before  parliament  to  remove  the  obscurity  which  has  always  hung 
over  this  aspect  of  it,  and  to  engage  some  strong-minded  man  to 
make  it  clear  what  secular  education  was  to  be.  This  was  not 
the  case,  however.  The  reader  may  go  carefully  throufi[h  the 
entire  evidence  without  finding  a  single  clear  and  intelligible 
definition  of  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  find  half  a  dozen 
clashing  and  inconsistent  notions  of  it,  no  two  witnesses  agreeing 
in  the  same  view,  and  almost  every  witness  contradicting  hiraselE 
Dr.  McKerrow,  upon  whom  the  main  stress  of  the  examination 
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From  the  bearing  of  such  remarks  as  these  the  patrons  of  the 
secular  scheme  attempt  to  shield  themselves  by  saying  that  they 
do  not  regard  a  secular  school  as  imparting  the  whole  of  educa- 
tion, but  that,  in  conjunction  with  its  duties,  time  shall  be 
allowed  for  such  religious  instruction  as  the  parents  might  selects 
We  make,  therefore,  this  further  remark, 

4  That  the  scheme  of  subsidiary  religious  instruction  is  alike 
inefficient  and  impracticable.  Mr.  Hinton,  in  his  evidence,  has 
gone  into  a  full  examination  of  this  arrangement,  and  has  con- 
clusively shown  its  illusory  character  ;  but  we'  cannot  follow  him 
in  detail  It  is  obvious,  however,  how  fruitless  religious  instnio* 
tion  (supposing  it  to  be  given)  out  of  school  hours  must  be,  when, 
as  an  instrument  of  moral  culture,  it  is  hourly  and  incessantlj 
wanted  in  the  hands  of  the  master.  But  there  ii  little  chance 
of  its  being  either  universally  or  efficiently  given,  even  aa 
far  as  it  might  be  useful ;  since  there  is  nothing  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  the  children  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  if  they  weald 
attend,  an  adequate  provision  for  them  on  the  other.  Seculanstfli 
indeed,  talk  fluently  of  ministers  of  religion  being  everywhere^ 
and  of  its  being  their  duty  to  teach  the  young,  as  if  they  did  nol 
know  that,  while  the  clergy  of  a  national  establishment  are 
everywhere,  the  ministers  of  all  other  denominations  are  in  com* 
parison  but  thinly  scattered. 

5.  Supposing,  however,  the  most  favourable  circuinstanoet 
imder  wnich  such  a  plan  could  be  carried  out,  the  general  result 
in  relation  to  schools  for  the  working  classes  would  be  of  a  most 
injurious  kind.  On  this  point  we  ouote  with  much  pleasure  a 
passage  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  school  inspector,  in  his 
Report  for  1852. 

*  On  the  subject  of  religions  instruction  in  schools,  I  am  become  vety 
miK'li  itnpresfied,  from  all  I  have  eeen,  with  a  conviction  that,  owing  to 
the  claiiTiH  on  the  time  of  the  clergy  among  the  adults  of  their  fliodc, 
and  the  general  work  of  their  parishes,  we  must  look  ver}'  much  to  the 
Rchoohnasters  and  schoolmistresses  as  the  religious  t^chen  of  the 
youthful  poor.  And  with  the  youthful  poor,  their  rehgious  knowkd^ 
and  impre^Hions  are  to  be  obtiuneil  in  the  school,  or  nowhere ;  it  is 
worse  than  uselesH  t^)  look  to  their  homes.  I  am  equally  conYinced 
that  all  t)ie  rvligiouH  knowledge  they  ought  to  acquire — to  say  nothi^ff 
of  religious  impressions  -cannot  be  imparted  in  the  Sunday  school! 
About  the  correetiies.s  of  these  remarks  my  observati<m  leads  me  to 
entertain  no  doubt ;  and  1  am  induiMnl  to  make  them,  owing  to  the 
views  which  arc  now  IxMiig  soduloiislv  promulgat<Hl  by  the  '*  National** 
(formerly  the  *•  Lancashire")  "  Tublic  School  Aiwociation."  The  sup- 
porters of  those  view8,  though  perhajw  equally  dwiroui*  with  myself  of 
Dringing  up  children  n*li(^ouslv.  think  that  the  elementary  schools  far 
the  poor  should  lie  purely  Kc^'ular  ;  and  my  object  is  to  show  that  thcj 
are  mistaken  in  8up{K>sing  that  the  childIX^n  of  the  working  el 
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,  unites  the  masters  anil  miittri:'.'-!  ~  nl' 
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bservation,  that  the  secular  blOicuio 
f.  The  committee  were  so  divided 
d  not  agree  on  any  reportf     ^\'l*  ilo 

behalf  did  tliemselves  much  civdit. ; 
abler  men  than  they  actually  shi  n\  ud 
1  a  cause  in  their  hands  they  wuuld 
ds  of  the  scheme  in  the  coniiiiilteo 
1  from  the  voluntaries  against  il  uitii 
is;  and  we  bold  Mr.  Hinton  enliilvd 

party  for  hia  determination  to  be 
evidence  he  gave, 
isive  indicatiiiii  of  the  estimalimi  in 
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lYiising  to  postpone  the  second  reading  of  his  bill  until  the  labour? 
of  the  committee  were  closed ;  but  in  the  end  the  second  reading, 
as  will  be  recollected,  was  totally  abandoned.  On  a  measure 
which  might  seem  so  entirely,  and,  after  the  elaborate  flourish 
of  trumpets  with  which  it  was  introduced  (we  refer  not  only 
to  the  Royal  Speech  but  to  the  volume  of  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttle- 
worth  and  the  article  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'),  so  singularly 
defunct,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks,  were  it 
not  that,  in  the  form  of  a  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  it 
still  lives,  and  is  in  actrve  operation  throughout  the  far  lai^er 
portion  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  Government  measure  is  altogether  and  strikingly  unlike 
the  Manchester  schemes,  whether  the  local  or  the  secular.  For 
the  latter  a  basis  wiis  laid  by  large  allegations  of  educational 
deficiency,  and  they  were  broadly  framed,  to  encourage  tho 
multiplication  of  scholars  and  the  increase  of  attendance  ;  but  the 
former  contains  no  such  provisions,  and  even  ignores  all  such 
allegations.  It  is  the  object  of  the  minute  of  April  2nd,  1853, 
not  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  education,  but  to  improve  its  quality; 
and  this  simply  by  extending  the  application  of  those  celebrated 
minutes  of  1846,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pupil-teachor 
system.  Tlie  application  of  these  minutes,  it  appears;  wa» 
restricted  by  the  annexed  requirements  of  a  certain  amount  of 
income  in  the  schools  which  should  have  the  benefit  of  them, 
and  the  schools  whose  income  is  below  this  level  now  come  in 
for  the  compassion  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  relaxing  the  terms  formerly  pre8cril)ed,  and  making  the 
minutes  available  for  schools  of  smaller  income,  their  lordahipft 
come  to  the  rescue  by  proposing  to  raise  defective  incomes  to  tne 
necessary  level  by  money  grants.     Thus  the  minute  runs  : 

*  liesohed — That  any  school  now  admissible,  or  which  shall  hereafter 
be  admitted,  to  grants  uiulcr  the  minutes  of  Au«^st  and  l>ecember  1846^ 
Hiay  rt^'cive  a  grant  towanls  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
rate  per  Hcholar  set  forth  in  tho  following  table  : — 


Xo.  of  Svholan. 

— 

.  1 

1 

• 

1 

H«iy»*  S^hwl. 

(Vs. 
Is. 

fl.»l.*   (LnluwJ 

uiru  ncttooi. 

UndiT  00 

OS. 

Ab<)\c  ."iH,  but  uiultT  100 
.,      100 

•          • 

49. 

Then  follows  a  statenimt  of  the  conditions  on  which  this  grant, 
familiarly  known  as  th«»  capitation  grant,  shall  be  madt*.  Now 
the  convenience  of  this  to  particular  schools — it  is  always  con- 
venient to  rect'ive  money — may  be  adniitteil ;  but  the  iiiHuence 
of  it  on  a  large  scale  must  assuredly  be  mo>t  unhfalihy  and  per- 
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illy,  and   its  injurious   effec!-^   • 
,  are  thus  traced  by  Mr.  Hintun  i 


,ugmentation  of  soliool  ii 

iiloiio,  wiuikl  bear  very  hartl  v.\i"\i  all 
iluntavy  t'H'ort  (includiiiij  under  ili;it 
enevolfiit  contributions),  iiiiismiK-h  ;i-i 
Urtiliml  rlsuiii  tlii!  cost  of  sdii>l;L-li' 
le  k-ft,  as  in  L-omuion  ivith  all  r^.ia- 
value  in  tliu  niarkut.  At  tht'  ^-.wiv 
ent  measure ivould make SL'liool  t'  :iili- 
.terialty  diminish  tlic  resources  i>iH  ..f 

it  is  enough  to  give  a  title  1'^  tli^' 

the  child  pay  one  penny  per  wiili. 
at  voluntary  educational  cHVirt  m!i1i.1i 
.t  present  an  immense  multitudi'  nf 
y  ;  many  of  tlicm  three  or  four  limes 

of  vital  necessity  to  the  eilucatimial 
it  this  regulation  will  have  a  iliitit 
)mial  and  maximum  payment,  ami  >a 
,  :i  lai^e  |)art  of  this  most  salutary  and 
onld  Keen)  a.*  though  all  schools  must 
'ikieious  proposal,  but  on  exclusi\'ely 
ill  he  iiot  only  severe,  but  in  all  luo- 
lis  the  whole  of  the  mischief  In  In- 
■  accruing  from  ehildreu's  pence  Wiw^ 
i\   benevok'nt  contributions    will    I"! 

l>ut  little  consistent  witli  those  iim- 
irt  which  the  Committee  of  Couufil 
'11  in  particular,  have  always  mailo, 
,  llmt  tlio  pupil-teacher  systcin  is 
t  thi.^.  but  at  any  cost.     The  r 
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The  remaining  539,  educated  with  so  much  paini,  and  at  so  great  a 
cost,  for  the  office  of  teacher,  were  probably  nearly  all  of  them  lost  to 
the  cause  of  education.  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that  it  might  be 
expedient  to  institute  an  inquiry  as  to  what  has  become  of  these 
youths,  and  also  of  the  502  who  remained  without  Queen's  scholarships 
at  Christmas  1853.  Such  information  could  not  fail  to  show  what 
impediments  have  stood  in  the  way  of  their  following  the  profession 
for  which  they  had  been,  with  so  much  care  and  at  so  great  a  cost| 
brought  up.'     Minut-esy  1853-51,  p.  421. 

The  case  thus  stated  certainly  deserves  inquiry.  In  addition 
to  the  sources  of  explanation  which  Mr.  Moseley  hints  at,  we  think 
it  highly  probable,  that  many  of  the  children  apprenticed  aa 
pupil-teachers  do  not  seek — nor  their  friends  for  them— educa- 
tional improvement  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers,  but 
merely  with  a  view  to  qualify  themselves  for  advanced  mercantile 
and  other  situationa  At  all  events,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  upon  whom  the  public  money  is  thus 
lavished,  make  for  it  no  return. 

A  remark  somewhat  similar  may  be  made  concerning  the  grants 
in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters.  With  the  ut- 
most sincerity  we  disclaim  any  desire  either  to  stint  the  income  or 
to  lower  the  standing  of  popular  schoolmasters ;  on  the  contrary, 
none  can  more  sincerely  rejoice  than  oiirselves  at  seeing  their  real 
respectability  increased.  We  confess  our  doubts,  however,  whether 
the  methods  pursued  for  this  end  are  likely  to  answer  their  par- 
pose.  Let  us,  on  this  subject,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  inspector  Longueville  s  report  for  1853  : — 

*  It  is  objected  by  many  of  the  most  judicious  managers  of  scboolii 
with  whom  I  liad  tlie  privilege  of  conversing  ufion  the  subject,  that  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  minds  of  masters  coming  from  tr&itiimf 
iichooh,  and  ettpecially  ofiuch  among  the  in  as  hold  certijlcatfs  of  mertt^ 
iii  to  become  dissatisfied  with  what  is  called  their  "  social  i>osition/'  and 
to  consider  themselves  worthy  of  something  nmch  higher.  I  am  bound 
to  express  my  own  conviction  that  such  com[)laints  are  by  no  means 
groimdless.  1  have  witnessetl  indications  of  the  evil,  for  such  I  eon- 
si<ler  it  myself;  and  I  am  aware  of  its  having;  lH?en  fostered  by  a 
periodical  publication  circulating  among  t^ihool masters.  The  fact  abe 
that  some  paro<.-hial  »<houlinaKters  have  \K\*n  recently  admitted  to  holj 
orders  has  raiseil  the  ambition  and  unsettU?<l  the  minds  of  other 
teachers.  I  indulge,  liowever,  in  the  hope  that  the  evil  is  but  a  tem- 
jwrary  on<',  and  that  as  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  teachers  liecoms 
more  nearly  balanced  by  the  inlhix  of  a  class  of  y<»ung  men  more  p«>» 
fei-tly,  Iwcau^  more  ^adually  and  longer,  trained — I  mean  by  ths 
apprentices — tl»ese  vanities  and  fond  aspirations  will  correct  them- 
selves, and  the  schoohnast<'r  will  learn  to  l>e  contentc<l  with  his  con- 
dition, and  to  considtT  it  a  sutliciently  honouraMi*  and  tiscful  calling. 
That  I  am  not  ulhidin;;  t<»  an  imaginary  LH>ntplaint  1  nivd  oidy  appesl 
to  the  recollection  of  the  major  it g  of  school-managers  in  my  diitriei^ 
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tatione  to  me  on  this  head,'     51iiiiiti^, 

i  from  the  quarter  from  wliii  h  liic 
heir  lordships  of  the  Coinniiili-  of 
;ht  to  it.  We  have  said  such  limit's 
[,  however,  that  some  little  chi  lU  i^i 
to  unbridled  proceedings  of  tlii-  uii- 
Tohn  Russell  now,as  Lord  Prc^id'tit 
it,  in  the  course  of  thedehatji'  on  lin; 
ient  year,  has  intimated  his  williui;- 
ment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into 

of  ISj-iwasmarkedbyagentli'  Ititi- 
did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  ;Miy 
)rEngland,the  amount  of  opposi  til  >:i, 
r  measure  of  1853,  having  proli;ihly 
ility  of  success,*  and  inclining  iIrjii 
le  of  minutes  of  the  CommiHi.f  uf 
IS  necessary,  it  was  added,  but  wniiM, 
VIoud  note  of  preparation,  how.v,  r, 
vliere   both  parties,  the  locals  nnd 

each  proclaimed  a  determination 
ature  by  bringing  in  a  bill.  Uv  tlin 
;,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  brou,i;ht  in 
on;  but  being  introduced  as  :i  pii- 
hingof  it  till  it  came  on  forasii'ond 
lary,  when  it  was  the  subject  of  a 

The  tenor  of  the  discussion,  wliicli 
iitable  to  the  House,  foreshadnncd 
■St  by  a  majority  of  29,  its  pji 
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cretion.  The  debate  on  the  local  bill  did  not  pass  over  without 
frequent  and  pointed  references  to  the  secular  scheme,  and  it 
thus  became  quite  clear,  that  a  bill  embodying  it  would  find  still 
less  favour  in  the  House  than  that  which  it  was  about  to  reject. 
As  notice  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  formation  of  secular 
schools  had  not  then,  nor  has  since,  been  given,  legislation  on 
that  matter  drops,  of  course,  for  the  present.  It  may  be  that 
the  National  Public  School  Association  contemplate  further 
endeavours  to  indoctrinate  the  people  of  England,  before  they 
appeal  more  directly  to  their  representatives  in  parliament  We 
believe,  also,  that  they  have  taken  a  hint  which  was  distinctly 
given  them  in  committee,  and  are  erecting  a  school  for  secular 
instruction  in  Manchester.  *  If  you  are  so  enamoured  of  secular 
schools,'  it  was  said  to  them,  *why  can  you  not  establish  some, 
instead  of  spending  so  much  money  in  attempts  to  force  the  system 
on  those  wno  do  not  like  it  f 

At  length  the  contemplated  bill  for  Scotland  was  introduced 
by  the  Lord  Advocate.  At  fii*st  this  bill  excited  scarcely  any  at- 
tention in  the  house,  and  it  was  expected  to  pass  almost^  if  not 
quite,  without  opposition  ;  as  the  time  for  the  second  reading  ap- 
proached, however,  so  much  division  of  opinion  in  relation  to  it 
showed  itself  north  of  the  Tweed,  so  firm  an  attitude  of  oppoeition 
was  taken  by  the  Kirk,  on  the  ground  of  its  ecclesiastiod  prero- 
gative, and  so  much  irritation  was  exhibited  by  other  religious 
bodies  at  the  marked  preference  given  to  the  Free  Churchy  that 
the  attention  of  parliament  was  awakened  ;  and  with  the  help  of 
English  voluntary  educationists,  to  whom,  of  course,  the  meaaare, 
as  a  whole,  was  objectionable,  especially  as  a  bad  and  threatening 
precedent  for  nearer  legislation,  the  bill  was  ultimately  lost,  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading,  on  the  13th  of  May,  being  nega- 
tived by  a  majority  of  nine  votes. 

So  the  field  at  present  stands.  After  successive  battles— or 
skirmishes,  if  that  be  too  magniloquent  a  name — there  has  been  no 
victory  won  by  any  aggressive  party.  Tlie  status  quo  is  thus 
far  maintainecf.  The  fruits  of  victory  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
anti-statc-education  party,  and  to  this  issue  much  has  no  doubt 
bt'cn  contributed  by  thi'  voluntaries,  whose  energj'  and  perseve- 
ranct;  must  l>e  six^kcn  of  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

In  out?  respect,  however,  the  field  of  warfare  is  far  from  being 
in  its  old  condition.  It  has  Ix'tn  cleared  of  some  great  incum- 
brances, and  is  in  a  state  lu-tter  adapted  than  ever  for  the 
stru<r«rles  which  may  vet  have  to  take  j»lace.  What  we  mean 
is,  that  great  li^ht  has  ])een  thrown  upon  the  actual  educational 
jKisition  of  the  Kngli.-h  pc<»i)le,  and  facts  authentically  cduceil,  by 
which  many  serious  iniscouceptions  are  finally  and  for  ever  re- 
moved.    It  was  often  felt,  during  the  sitting  of  the  educational 
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roceedings  were  most  infelicilim.-ly 
were  necessary,  and  most  laud.il>l<' 
;one  to  by  the  patrons  of  the  Iik;iI 
em  ;  but  they  were,  after  all,  linili 
hout  authority.  And  they  wcir  :.•< 
,he  parties  have  been  content  to  u  nit 
Jication  of  the  educational  purrii'ji 
IS3,  and  near  its  completion.  Tiii^ 
trouble  or  expense,  itifurniatinn  ai 
i,  as  forming  a  substantial  busi-.  t'nv 
ould  iiave  been  well  worth  whilr  lu 

low  published,  and  the  very  vuln- 
II  it  contains,  with  Mr.  Mauii's 
n  a  clear  and  authentic  light  tln.r 
of  the  country.  We  should  Ikivo 
wed  U3,  to  have  given  at  least  nii 
iosed  and  impartial  historical  virw 
en  of  the  history  of  popular  iiliua- 
istly  states  to  be  comprised  wiiliin 
ow  an  '  almost  miraculous'  pro,L;i>>-, 
>wevor,  with  placing  on  recoiil — f-.r 
peared,  our  pages  would  be  iiiojin- 
g  tabular  view  : — 
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such  deficiency  may  be  estimated.  A  pressure  for  immediate 
publication  has  caused  them  a)so  to  appear  without  an  intro- 
ductory notice,  such  as  that  which  so  much  increases  the  value  of 
the  English  census.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however, 
the  fact^,  as  stated  in  the  barest  form,  are  highly  interesting : — 
*  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  Day  SchooU  respecting  which 
information  had  been  forwarded  was  368,517.  This  gives  a  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  Scotland  (2,888,742)  of  1276  pear 
cent,  or  one  scholar  to  every  7*84  inhabitanta  Making  a  fair 
allowance  for  deficient  returns,  it  seems  probable  that  about  14 
per  cent,  (or  1  in  7)  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are  at  school/ 

It  thus  ai)pears,  that  the  proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the 
population  throughout  Scotland  is  greater  than  in  England.  With 
respect  to  Sunday  schools,  however,  the  case  is  different : — *  In 
the  department  of  Sunday  or  Sabbath  schools  there  is  not  so  much 
activity  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ;  for,  while  in  the  latter  coun- 
try the  number  of  Sunday  scholars  is  2,407,642,  being  13*4  per 
cent  of.  the  population,  in  Scotland  (making,  however,  no  allow- 
ance for  defective  and  missing  returns),  the  number  is  bat  292,549, 
being  only  101  per  cent  of  the  population/ 

From  questions  of  fact  Mr.  Mann  turns  to  one  which,  while  of 
a  very  practical  bearing,  may  be  termed  rather  one  of  speculation 
— ^namely,  '  What  proportion  of  the  population  should  belong  lo 
day  schools  V  A  very  important  question,  undoubtedly,  and  one 
of  which  a  well-considered  solution  is  both  pertinent  and  uecessaiy 
to  an  estimate  of  the  general  educational  condition  of  the  country. 
In  the  treatment  of  this  question  Mr.  Mann  does  frank  justice  to 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Baines,  and  traces  the  grounds  upon  which 
'  most  competent  writers  are  now  inclined  to  assume  that  one  in 
eight  would  bo  a  satisfactory  proportion,  after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  practical  impediments.'  After  this,  however,  he  avails 
himself  of  the  various  particulars  fumisheil  by  the  census  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  manner  which  is  entirely  new,  and  by  which  he 
arrives  at  a  conclusion  so  considerably  different  from  that  in  which 
his  precursors  have  rested,  that  we  must  explain  it  a  little  in  detaiL 

Mr.  Mann  proceeds  by  deducting  from  the  gross  population 
the  various  cla.sses  who,  for  difterent  reason.^  cannot  lie  expected 
to  belon*:^  to  day-schools.  Of  these  ho  specifies  four; — firat, 
those  beyond  the  limi:s  of  the  school  a<xe ;  second,  those  em- 
ployed in  labour ;  third,  those  who  are  seriouslv  ill ;  foiuth,  those 
educated  at  homo;  antl  to  these  he  a<hls  a  further  number  for 
the  latitude  of  parental  discrrtion.  'i'he  school  ago  he  defines 
to  extend  from  tlirer  to  fifteen  years;  for  children  employed  in 
labour  lu-  d^^luots  1 .0(KM>(H) ;  for  chiMren  seriously  ill,  195,435; 
for  children  tduoatod  at  home,  50,000;  and  fnr  tlie  exercise  of 
parental  discretion,  Gi7,856  ;  and  he  thus  finds  that  3,015,4US 
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iitlier  at  home  or  at  school.  Tn 
being  18,000,000,  and  those  wiiu 
)00,000,  the  proportion  of  scholaiN 
e  in  Bix, 

is  and  the  estimate  which  luis 
ry  conaiderahle,  and  it  is  the  iiinrr 
mailer  proportion  of  one  in  rij;lit 
1  by  the  waimest  friends  of  eihuii- 
latest  thoughts.  We  must  adinif, 
as  treated  all  the  topics  that  cniii.' 
ry  candour,  as  will  be  most  fullj 
ito  the  details  of  his  examination, 
the  calculation  is  a  very  deiimt-.' 
■f  its  elements  are  entirely  conj^'c- 
also  that  an  insufficient  nunihii-  is 
;  a  considerable  class  educated  at 
mal  is  wholly  omitted,  while  tlicro 
of  circumstances  affecting  eoliool 
lOssible  to  take  account  at  all.  Our 
estimate  of  one  in  six  is  at  Last 
iper,  however,  to  recollect  that  .Mr. 
position  a.t  established,  but  mcroly 
pinion,  and  this  with  the  foUowiiii,' 
le  number  which  I  venture  to  sn;^- 
he  number  which  in  the  prf't^iut 
a  can  he  reasonably  expected  to  bo 
number  which  sho-idd  be  tin  ro, 
.  standard  up  to  wliich  we  ought,  t'j 
tion  to  thia  We  are  quite  riady 
to  a  higher  standard,  if  it  be  pos- 
iich  a  misconception  and  misuw 
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In  the  debate  on  the  30th  of  June,  on  moving  the  parlia- 
mentary grant,  to  which  Lord  John  Russell  was  graciously 
pleased  to  prefix  on  this  occasion  an  explanatory  statement,  we 
find  objections  made  to  the  accuracy  of  the  educational  statistics, 
one  honourable  gentleman — Mr.  Biggs,  mem1)er  for  Newport — 
representing  them  as  '  most  illusory,'  and  affirming  that  he  had 
tested  them  *  in  his  own  town/  We  hope  that  Newport  is  not 
to  such  an  extent  the  honourable  member's  '  own  town,'  but  tliat 
some  other  paities  can  test  his  calcuIatiou&  People  often  incon- 
siderately speak,  however,  as  if  the  statement  that  one  in  eight 
of  the  po])ulation  of  England  are  luider  instruction  meant  that 
this  proportion  prevailed  ever}'where,  whereas  in  some  places  it 
is  considerably  more,  and  in  some  places  it  is  much  less.  Hence 
the  number  of  children  not  at  school  who  in  some  places  present 
themselves,  this  class  being  further  augmented  by  those  whose 
stay  at  school  is  short  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  there- 
fore, in  reconciling  any  seeming  want  of  congruity  between  the 
statistics  and  the  facta 

In  inquiring  to  what  causes  a  defective  school  attendance  may 
be  ascribed,  Mr.  Mann  next  answers  confidently,  not  to  a  want  of 
school  accommodation,  and  not  to  poverty  of  the  parents ;  and 
passing  over  criminal  and  destitute  children,  who  constitute  an 
exceptional  case,  he  assigns  as  *  the  grand  cause,'  indifference  of 
parenta  We  shall  extract  the  passage  in  which  be  develops 
this  idea. 

'  After  uU  allowances  for  previouHly  Kiiggested  causes  of  neglect,  the 
p^at  fact  seems  to  lie  obtruded  on  our  notice  tliat  the  children** 
absence  from,  or  ver}'  brief  contimianee  at,  school,  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  slight  esteem  whieh  parents  have  for  the  (nluoation  itself,  which 
gc>nerally  they  might  easily  obtain.  IWond  all  question  much  of  this 
indilference  results  from  a  ])er(v|)tion  of  the  really  trifling  value  of  a 
^reat  jiroporticm  of  the  education  offeretl  ibr  their  purchane ;  for  the 
instunees  are  not  a  few  in  whieh  the  improvement  of  a  Hchool  is  followed 
by  ineiviuied  attendance  ;  but  perhaps  it  principally  Hows  from  an  idnsa^ 
])revalent  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  that  instnietion  beyoHd  m 
certain  point  can  never  lx»  of  any  practical  utility  to  those  of  their 
con<lition  ;  for  in  general  a  parent,  in  whatever  station,  talced  himself 
and  his  own  scMJal  statun  as  the  standard  up  to  which  he  puqioises  to 
e<hicate  lii»*  otrsprinjr :  tlie  nnhility,  the  gentry,  merchants,  tradenneiiy 
artisans,  and  ai^ricultural  hibourers,  expect  to  see  their  children  occupy- 
ing just  the  same  ]H»sitions  as  tliemselves,  and  not  unnaturally  aeek  to 
(luaHfv  them  for  no  hiirher  duties.  Hence  it  is  tliat  f>nlv  those  whoM 
at'ter-lil'e  is  <lesline<l  to  Ih-  spent  in  intelUvtual  exercises,  as  the  pantims 
of  an  atlUient  leisure  or  tlie  suhject  matter  of  profession;d  activity,  pn^ 
\yn\\*  their  educational  rarcer  beyond  the  elemental y  si'hool  penod. 
The  children  of  the  mereantile  eonniiunity  are  thought  t«i  have  com- 
pleted their  instnietion  when  they  have  lii.*ct»me  ailapted  for  the  counting 
liouse — the  suns  of  tradesmen  when  they  have  been  iitted  for  appren* 
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I  manual  industry  aa  soon  as  flu'j 
kill  required  for  such  pursuits.  Tlii: 
i  but,  practically,  it  is  to  be  fcar.il 
iucation  given  in  this  country  to  tin 
'ard  to ita  material  advant^e,  as iini 
condition,  than  by  any  wise  appn'cia 
:e  in  itself.  It  is  hardly,  thercl'.>:v 
ouhtedly  it  is  for  lamentation,  tha 
;  the  purely  mental  training  ivliiil 
e  present  class  of  m;hools  can  rari'lj 
iture  temporal  prosperity,  and  liiiviiiL 
.  tutored  not  to  look  bnyond  llii'i. 
gh  education  of  this  character  ti'  1) 
ffdful  for  its  acquisition.  More,  thi>; 
ion — useful  to  their  children  in  t!ni 
namt  outside  the  school  than  in  It 
knowledge,  it  appears  to  them  t"  h 
squire  in  youth  the  rudiments  of  art 
*/  be  forgotten  from  the  want  of  an; 
eir   continued   cultivation.'      CoumI: 


,  we  think,  cannot  be  questioneil ; 
arly  tend  to  throw  the  blami.'  of 
whatever  extent  it  may  exist)  on 
sen  adopted  for  the  education  of 

methoii  of  taking  tin;  ciiucfttioo  n( 

parents  ther 
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•  .  .  •  And  no  doubt  it  has  been  strongly  felt  that  to  estaUish 
free  schools,  without  some  security  that  they  should  only  be  resorted 
to  by  those  who  arc  in  truth  without  the  means  of  payment,  would  be 
to  incur  the  very  serious  danger  of  destroying,  in  the  class  above,  the 
feeling  of  parental  obligation,  and  to  enter  on  a  course  which  miu/,  M 
the  schools  are  gradually  filled  by  other  than  indigent  children,  be 
further  and  further  trod  indefinitely  until  all  existing  schools  were 
overtlirown.  And  then — to  further  complicate  this  almost  hopeieet 
entanglement — some  persons,  of  no  mean  authority^  have  intimated 
their  conviction  that  the  class  whose  misdeeds  are  the  grand  incitement 
to  the  wish  for  State-interposition  cannot  be  efTeotually  reached  bj 
£rovemmont  agency,  nor  otherwise  than  by  the  voluntary  zeal  of  thoee 
who  may  be  prompted  to  the  task  by  Christian  sympathy  for  these 
neglected  outcasts. 

*  Of  course  it  is  not  here  that  any  opinion  is  to  be  expressed,  if  anj 
were  entertained,  upon  the  merits  of  the  eontrovenies  which  now 
agitate  the  public  mind — endeavouring  ardently  to  gain  by  safe  and 
equitable  means  a  vastly  important  end.  It  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  reiterate  a  doubt  respecting  the  success  of  any  schemes  to  elevste 
the  masses  of  the  population  by  mere  elementary  instruction  while  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  multitude  continue  so  unfriendly  to  their 
intellectual  and  moral  progress.  For  the  real  educational  calamity  at 
.'present  is — ^not  that  the  children  do  not  ffo  to  school,  but  that  thej 
stay  at  school  for  such  a  limited  period ;  and  this  results  directly  from 
the  want  of  adequate  inducement  to  prolong  their  education  in  the  fiwe 
of  opportimities  for  early  labour.  Doubtless  nuoiy  thousands  of 
children  would  be  kept  at  school,  who  are  now  at  a  veiy  eeilT  ace 
removed,  if  any  great  advantages  from  education  were  disoemibie  Vf 
parents,  as  procuring  either  physical  or  intellectual  enioyment  for  Hw 
after-life.  But  must  it  not  be,  though  reluctantly,  allowed  that  thsj 
have  only  too  much  reason  for  their  apathy  ?  '^  Of  what  avail" — ^thaj 
xnay,  and  not  unreasonably,  ask — ''can  education  be  to  those  wao 
must,  of  sad  necessity,  reside  in  these  impure  and  miserable  homesii 
from  which,  if  it  were  |X)8sible,  ourselves  would  be  the  first  to  flee  ? 
Or  what  delight  can  education  yield  to  those  who,  on  emerging  from 
the  school,  where  taste  had  been  acquired  and  appetite  excitra,  ftad 
that  1>oth  the  treasures  and  the  Hweets  of  literature  are  far  be}'ond  their 
reach  ?'*  Such,  really,  if  not  in  words,  are  the  much-too*rettsonaUe 
questions  by  which  parents  of  the  humbler  ranks  excuse 
to  their  children's  education :  they  imagine  they  are  doing  just 
to  fit  them  for  tlu  ir  future  and  unalterable  lot,  and  tbit  all  beroBd 
would  be  ut  best  but  sujieriluity.  What  then  is  wanted  to  insore  a 
greater  measure  of  success  to  presiiit  efforts  ?  Surely  the  creaiioB  of  a 
more  benignant  atmonvhtre.  However  carefully  the  tree  of  knowledge 
may  1k»  planted,  and  however  diligently  tended,  it  can  never  grow  le 
fruitfulntrss  or  b«'auty  in  an  unc-ongeuiiil  air.  Concurrently  with  aD 
direct  attempts  to  cultivutt*  t!ie  piipular  intclli^^i-nce,  there  necda  to  be 
a  vigorous  endeavour  to  alleviate,  if  not  remove,  that  kocial  wruiched- 
ness  which  blights  all  i'<lut'atii.»nal  promise,  luid  to  hhed  around  the 
growing  popular  mind  an  iillluence  of  wholesome  light  on  which  the 
half-developed  plant  nuiy  feed  and  thrive. 
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■efore,  may  Jiy  a  proper  (It'lii':ic\'  l>c; 
eof  any  opinion  on  the  more  tmnicdiulit 
ing  elementary  instruction,  it  iviil  imt 
indirect  yet  influential  means  wliii  ii  — 
ehalf  of  temperance,  health,  cleanllin -.■-<, 
iblic  lectures,  libraries,  anJ  chca|>  :iiul 

raising  the  position  of  the  pcopli'.  :iiiil 
lieyrutV* of  mtellectual  toil,  iuevitiilily 
more  valued,  and  therefore  mueli  nun-i' 
I  special  objects,  all  these  movem.'uts 
upon  primary  education:  for  the  Muial 
ieade<[uate  instruction  of  their  oirsjiiiiij; 
lilc  the  cheap  diffusion  of  infoniuit  ion 
its  to  learning  by  multiplying  yri';itly 
f  liist  the  difficulties  which  now  liijiiler 
ml  instruction,  hrre  at  least  thin'  is 
;ffbrt  upon  which  both  the  public  and 
ite  parts  to  play.  And  if  upon  the 
n  field  a  greater  antoimt  of  laboiii-  lie 
xissible  that,  in  the  course  of  soniL'  lew 

which  now  ])erpleies  statesmeii  ajid 
d,   the  people  may  themaelvca    liiive 

us  to  bring  our  observations  to  a 
without  one  parting  remark.  We 
sniary,  1853,  by  observing  tlint  we 
,  and  thattbe  friends  of  voluiitnry 
u;bful  and  energetic  at  their  jjost 
T  e£forts  have  been  crowned  with  a 
leyond  their  expectations ;  but  the 
aent  at  least,  is  past,  and  although 
ver  be  renewed,  we  are  inclined  to 
much  fioni  a  iiekl  of  battle,  as  Irom 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  Samuel  Butler.  With  Life,  Critical  Disser- 
tation, and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Bev.  G.  Gilfillan.  Svo* 
2  vols.     £diuhurgli ;  James  Nichol. 

Mr.  Gilfillatt  has  hitherto  had  to  do  with  '  the  authors  of  gprave  and 
serious  song/  and  wo  are  glad  that  the  present  volumes  are  devoted  to 
a  poet  of  a  very  different  order,  one  of  the  ahlest,  indeed,  of  those  writen 
who  have  sought  their  inspiration  in  ridicule.  Little  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Butler.  The  ])roHigate  monarch  to  whose  services  he  prosii- 
tuted  his  genius  had  not  heart  enough  to  reward  the  service  rendefod. 
'The  wittiest  man  in  England  was  handed  over  hy  the  king  and 
courtiers  to  the  tender  mercies  of  hailifis,  and  to  all  the  ills  of  whicdk 
poverty  is  ever  the  legal  heir.'  So  scant  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  inci- 
dents which  make  up  his  biography,  that  Dr.  Johnson  truly  states^ 

*  the  date  of  his  birth  is  doubtful ;  the  mode  and  place  of  his  edncation 
are  unknown ;  the  events  of  his  life  are  variously  narrated ;  and  all  thai 
can  be  told  with  certainty  is  that  he  was  poor.'     His  mat  poem, 

*  Hudibra-s*  w  incomplete.  Three  Paris  only  were  published.  A  rourth 
was  contemplated,  and  had  he  lived  to  produce  it,  we  should  prdbafalT 
have  seen  the  wit  of  the  poet  employeil  against  what  Mr.  GiUiluui,  with 
more  force  than  beauty,  terms  *  the  rotten-hearted  faction  which  had  ■» 
neglected  their  laureate.'  This  opportunity,  however,  was  denied  him, 
as  two  years  afber  the  appearance  of  the  third  part  of  Hudibras^  tha 
eartlily  career  of  Mr.  Butler  closed  in  liose-street,  Covent-gaiden. 
This  was  on  the  20th  September,  1G80,  when  he  had  attained  the  aga 
of  08.  He  diinl  ]K)or,  but  not  in  debt,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  m 
private  a  worthy,  honest,  and  modest  man. 

*  lludibras*  was  desi^niHl  to  satirize  the  Roundheads.  Mate- 
rials for  the  work  hatl  l>een  collecting  during  many  years,  and  the 
wit  of  the  author  disportetl  itself  with  uncontrolled  licentiousncM^ 
in  order  to  bring  tlieir  [K^rsons  and  opinions  into  ridicule.  There 
is  little  of  narrative  in  the  iHKMn.  So  light,  indeed,  is  the  thmd 
of  incident,  that  its  imtusuI  is  unattractive  and  dull.  *  Hudihrw! 
can  never  l)c  a  very  iH)pular  poem,  apart  from  the  ]>assion8  whieh 
were  rife    at    the  time  of  its    publication.     It  is    scarcelv  m 


to  say.  that  the  dcscri[>tions  given  of  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the 
Puritans  are  caricatun^.     This  was  to  be  exiMHrted.     It  was  accord 
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with  the  genius  of  the  writar,  and  naturally  arose  &om  the  circom* 
stances  of  his  day.  Mr.  Butler  was  unequal  to  an  aecorate  delineaticm 
of  the  finer  and  more  ethereal  elements  of  the  Puritan  character.  He 
could  excite  laughter  hy  painting  the  eccentricities  of  men  of  note.  He 
could  make  fun  of  the  red  nose  of  Cromwell,  or  the  docked  ears  of 
Prynne,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  internal  beaui^  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  called  into  being, — ^had  no  sympathy  with  those  sentimenta 
which  linked  the  frail  children  of  earth  with  the  higher  economy  of 
heaven.  He  might  disport  with  the  one— he  was  out  of  his  element 
when  he  attempted  to  commune  with  the  other.  The  publication  of 
Butler's  poem,  under  the  editorship  of  a  presbyterian  minister,  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.  '  The  reaction  that  has  taken  place  of  late,'  says  Mr. 
Gilfillan, '  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  Butler*s  hate  and  laughter,  is  so 
deep  and  final,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  them  further  against 
him ;  and  it  were  an  insult  to  them  to  imagine,  that  the  republioatioii 
of  his  clever  caricature  could  do  any  injury  to  their  memory,  embalmed  as 
it  is  in  the  gratitude  of  every  liberal,  enlightened,  and  Christian  heart.' 
Mr.  Gilfillan  has  discharged  his  editoriu'duties  weU.  His  brief  intnv 
duetion  displays  a  keen  relish  of  the  wit  of  Butler,  whilst  the  notes 
which  are  scattered  throughout  the  work  render  recondite  allusions 
intelligible,  and  explain  terms  which  have  become  obsolete. 


The  Collected  Works  of  Du^ald  Siewart,  JBtq.,  F.B.S.S.  Edited  by- 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  505.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

Ix  our  July  Nimiber  we  reported  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
a  collected  edition  of  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  intimated 
our  intention  at  a  subsequent  period  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  his 
biography,  and  an  analysis  of  his  mental  character.  To  this  pur- 
pose we  still  adhere,  but  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  with 
merely  noting  the  contents  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  It  is  the 
first  of  three,  which  are  intended  to  include  the  '  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  together  with  the  '  Introduction,^ 
and  '  Part  First'  of  the  *  OutUnes  of  Moral  Philosophy.'  The  latter 
work  was  first  published  in  1793.  An  'enlarged  edition'  appeared 
in  ISOl,  and  another,  said  to  be  *  corrected,'  was  issued  in  1808.  A, 
fourth  edition,  without  alteration,  was  printed  in  1818 ;  and  the  work 
has  been  frequently  reprinted  since  the  death  of  the  author.  Copies  of 
the  first  three  editions  are  extant,  with  numerous  manuscript  annota* 
tions  by  Mr.  Stewart,  which  are  incorporated  in  the  present  edition. 

The  three  volumes,  of  which  the  *  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind'  consisted,  appeared  at  considerable  intervals — the  first 
in  1792,  the  second  in  1814,  and  the  third  in  1827.  Of  the  first  and 
second  volumes  several  editions  were  issued,  but  no  alteration  of  any 
importance  was  made  in  them ;  but  in  the  third  volume,  many  intended 
additions  were  supplied,  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  inserted  in 
tlieir  proper  places.  The  *  Outlines'  are  printed  from  the  seventh  edi- 
tion collated  with  the  fourth,  and  with  the  first  three  editions,*  in 
which  the  author's  annotations  are  found.     The  first  volume  of  the 


ami  naturally  arose  from  the  tininn- 
r  waa  unequal  to  an  accurate delini^iiiiin 
lemt-nts  of  the  Puritan  charactir.  Mr 
g  the  eccentricities  of  men  of  notr.  Ih' 
10  of  Cromwell,  or  tlie  dockfd  i\\r~  nl' 
if  the  internal  heauty  which  tW  Siiirit 
had  no  sympathy  with  those  sent  iinint^ 

of  earth  with  the  higher  ecoiiimiv  of 
h  the  one — he  was  out  of  his  cli-niciit 
le  with  the  other.  The  imblii-aLii in  ipf 
ship  of  a  preshy  terian  minister,  is  :i  -i:;n 
:hat  has  taken  place  of  late,'  iia_\s  .Mi-. 
±B  of  Butler's  hate  and  laughtiT.  i-^  ^o 
L'essary  to  defend  them  further  ;ii;aiiist 
hem  to  imagine,  that  the  rcpuUiiMfinn 
iny  injury  to  their  memory,  embahiuil  xs 
jeral,  enlightened,  and  Christian  luiii-t.' 
iaeditorial  duties  well.  Hiahrief  intvo- 
jf  the  wit  of  Mutler,  whilst  thi:  tii.ti.'ft 
.t  the  work  render  i-eeondite  allii.-iDiis 
hich  have  become  obsolete. 


•<l  Sfeirnrf,  E»q.,  F.R.S.S.     Edit.,! 
Vol.  II.    8vo.    pp.  fi05.    Edinbtir 

:'d  the  appeai-anoc  of  the  first  voliini 
igs  of  Dngald   Stewart,  and  intini; 

I  period    to   attempt  a  sketch  ol' 
his  mental   charaeter.      To  this  | 

II  content    ourselves    at    present  v 
the  volume  now  before  us.     It  is 

.ied  to  include  the  'Elements  ••'i 
A-ith   the   '  Introdu. 
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'  Elements'  is  printed  from  the  fourth  edition  collated  with  the  sixth, 
and  the  additions  from  the  addenda  to  the  third  volume  are  included 
in  square  brackets.  In  reference  to  his  own  contributions,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  remarks, '  I  have  limited  my  interference  strictly  to  the  pro> 
vince  of  an  editor ;  and  it  was  manifestly  no  part  of  my  ofiicial  duty 
to  meddle  with  the  author*s  reasonmg.  Acoordin^y  tliere  has  been 
nothing  added  by  me,  in  the  view  of  vindicating,  of  supplementing  or 
confirming,  of  quiedifying  or  criticizing  Mr.  Stewart's  doctrines.  I  have 
proposed  exclusively  to  render  this  work  the  one  in  which  these  might 
bo  most  conveniently  studied.'  We  need  scarcely  say,  that  students 
of  the '  Scottish  School  of  Philosophy'  will  Rnd  in  this  edition  all  thev 
can  desire,  in  reference  to  one  of  its  most  disting^hcd  masters.  Such 
an  editorship  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  author,  and  must  determine, 
without  doubt,  the  choice  of  all  scholars  who  are  desirous  of  mastmng 
the  system  of  which  Dugald  Stewart  was  so  able  and  polished  an 
expounder.  _^_ 

1.  Son^s  from  the  DramatisU.    Edited  by  Bobert  BelL    Feaip.  8vo. 
pp.  268.     London  :  John  W.  Fkrker  &  Son. 

2.  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Thomat  Wyatt.    Edited  bj  Bobert  BelL 
Fcap.  8vo.    pp.  251.     London :  John  W.  Parker  A  Soo. 

TiixsE  volumes  belong  to  the  annotated  edition  of  the  English  poets. 
The  first  contains  a  collection  of  songs,  beginning  with  the  first  regular 
comedy,  and  ending  with  Sheridan.  The  songs  of  each  dramatist  are 
given  under  the  titles  of  the  plays  from  wMch  they  are  taken,  and 
brief  biographical  sketches  and  explanatory  notes  are  introduced  where- 
ever  they  are  thought  desirable.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Tohime 
there  has  been  much  research.  '  The  labour,*  says  Mr.  Bell, '  whidi  is 
not  represented  in  the  ensuing  pages,  considerably  exceeded  the  labour 
which  has  borne  the  fruit  and  flowers  gathered  Into  this  little  book. 
Many  hundreds  of  plays  have  been  examined  without  yielding  any 
residts,  or  such  only  as  in  their  nature  were  unavailable.*  What  it 
termed  the  literature  of  the  Restoration  furnishes  a  striking  contnst 
to  the  *  sweetness,  thoughtfulness,  and  purity'  of  the  writers  of  a  pre* 
vious  age.  This  fact  is  patent.  All  ^v-riters  note  it,  and  it  might  weD 
cause  the  advocates  of  the  *  Merry  Monarch'  to  pause.  Mr.  Beirs  testi* 
mony  on  this  point  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessors. 
*  The  dramatic  sonp*,*  ho  says,  *  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  are 
distingiiishtnl  as  nmoh  by  their  delicacy  and  chastity  of  feeling  as  br 
their  vigor  and  iK-auty.  '  The  change  that  took  i»lace  under  Charles  ll. 
was  sudden  and  coinjriotc' 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  poetical  works,  which  constitute  the  second 
volume,  will  1h?  nH-civcd  with  much  favor  by  all  lovers  of  our  early 
poetn'.  Wyatt  was  senior  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  whom  lie  waa 
on  tcnns  of  intimacy.  His  prtnluctions  wt*n*  prior  in  ]Knnt  of  date, 
and  an-  certainly  friv  trom  tin*  charp*  <►!'  servile  imitation  which  has 
been  a<lvaiu'iil  aj^^»in-t  tlwin.  lie  wiis  largely  indebUnl  to  the  French 
and  Italian  poets,  with  wlmm  ho  wa<  fxtcn-sivcly  familiar;  and  if  his 
originality  was  thus  inntain-d.  *  i^n-atcr  m'ojk'  and  variety  were  given  to 
his  composilitms.     Jli^  sunvss,'  say.-*  Mr.  BelL  'in  transplanting  into 


panish,  French,  and  Italian  writcis 
to  the  subsequent  improvement  in 
!nt  pouts,  his  productions  are  fri'i'  I 
in  tone,  manly  in  eentimcnt,  iin<I 
ogether  with  the  productions  i>l' 
>j  Ml  important  position  in  the  lii~ 


r  who,  after  labouring-  awhile  in  ri>ii- 
Craven  Chapt-l,  sacceoded  Dr.  liurilt-r 
utile  contains  in  substance  scvoii  {<'■■- 
red  from  the  pulpit.  These  loituris 
jation.  They  are  clearly,  somi'tiiin's 
•I  is  not  wanting  in  the  bolilness  whiih 
s  of  being  master  of  one's  suliJLcl, 
Lutious  enough  in  attacking  well-kn<^M  u 
t  of  reading  than  depth  of  origiiuil 
Br  than  of  argument,  more  smiirtni  s-i 
lich  will  interest  the  many  wlm  ri-.id 
:e  than  of  that  which  will  coiuiiuiiiil 
lie  topics  treated  are  too  numcrju-  lu 
3ent  eiaminatioa  in  less  thpn  a  hni-^ 
re  well  handled,  and  with  good  cun- 
00  much  the  air  of  rapid  eampo.sitimi, 
in  of  reasonings  and  illustrations  iinti'd 
not  sufficiently  pondered  so  as  tn  t.iko 
K  of  the  writer  s  meditations.  Whili; 
ions  in  our  professional  cbaractit-  m 
Ir.  Kirkus  the' praise  of  having  wi*iiti-Ti 
aof  of  excelli-nt  capacity, 
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doctrinal  truth,  with  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart;  the 
earnest  enforcement  of  practical  lessons  with  pathetic  tenderness  of 
cncou raiment  and  invitation.  We  cordially  thank  Mr.  Wren  for  the 
publication.  It  is  in  itself  of  great  and  diversified  value  as  a  collection 
of  admirable  discourses,  which  few  can  read  without  interest  in  the 
precious  truths  it  so  beautifully  teaches ;  while  by  those  who  had  the 
singular  enjoyment  of  hearing  them,  and  the  still  larger  number  of  those 
to  whom  the  eloquent  and  revered  old  man  has  been  so  long  a  silent 
pastor,  it  deserves  to  be  laid  up  among  the  cherished  spiritual  helps  of 
which  all  who  truly  know  themselves  feel  the  value  more  deeply  as 
they  are  making  progress  in  the  highest  life  of  man.  We  cannot 
express  too  strongly  our  conviction  of  the  usefulness  of  such  helps,  as 
endearing  the  Gospel  to  the  reader,  and  enabling  him  to  apply  its 
marvellous  discoveries  in  satisfying  the  profoundest,  the  most  pressing, 
and  the  hob'est  wants  of  his  nature.  Other  works  are  of  course  better 
adapted  to  the  merely  intellectual  cravings  of  the  thoughtful — in  the 
speculative  sense;  but  we  have  found  the  readiest — sometimes  the 
only — path  to  the  solution  of  our  most  harassing  perplexities,  in  such 
writings  as  these,  which  deal  with  the  realities  of  our  every-daj  life, 
and  often  touch  the  very  springs  to  which  not  a  few  of  our  hardest 
difticulties  may  be  ultimately  traced.  Very  oflen  we  have  been  sur- 
prised, while  reading  this  volume,  at  the  ease  with  which  the  genn  of 
many  scejiticisms  is  laid  bare  and  torn  up  by  the  mind  itseff  when 
brought  into  the  state  of  calm,  trustful,  obedient  docility,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Onmiscient  Wisdom,  such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  design  of 
the  preacher,  and  we  are  assured,  is  the  effect  of  devoutly  reading 
these  discourses.  They  remind  us  of  a  line — the  most  exquisite  we 
rememlKT  in  our  language,  in  which  Mr.  Sotheby  almost  literally  trans* 
lates  a  glorious  verse  of  Homer : — 

*  Time  ripens  Truth  upon  the  lips  of  Age ^ 

Our  readers  will  not  re])ent  of  taking  our  advice  to  procure  and  read 
these  last  ri])o  iruits  of  an  old  tree,  which  ilourished  so  luxuriantly  for 
more  summers  than  are.  usually  allotted  to  the  life  of  man  on  earth. 


Hussia  and  its  JPeoplf,     By  Count  A.  de  Gurowski.    London, 
Edinburgh,  ancl  New  York  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.     1854. 

Coryr  GiRowsKi  bclonprs  to  a  Polinh  family.  He  took  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Warsaw  in  Novenil)er,  18JJ0,  but,  on  account  of  his  decided 
opinions,  was  soon  disearded  by  the  aristoc^mtie  party,  which  took  the 
revolution  into  its  hands,  and  d'estroyetl  it  by  half  measures.  Gurowski 
advocated  the  enianeijiatiun  of  the  jH^asants,  and  fretnl  them  on  his  own 
•estates;  but  his  example  was  not  followc<l.  His  name  reap|)ean  again 
at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  when  the  insuflieieney  f)f  the  Chlopiekis, 
Czartoryskis,  Sk^zineeki^,  &o.,  iK-eanie  patent ;  but,  unfortunately, 
Kaukoviecki,  thegi*neral  i>f  the  thorough  revolutioni>ts.  tunu*d  traitor. 
Gurowski  ('nn^rated  with  hi>  country  men,  »|uarrelh'il  with  them  in 
Paris  and   London,  [)ul>lished  several  books  in   French  and  German, 
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ism,  made  hia  peace  with  the  C'/iir  in 
as  was  realty  a  great  man,  destiiicii  to 
Europe  by  the  union  of  all  the  Sdiiv.mi.' 
irgh,  and,  honoured  by  the  confiiUiui'  ni' 
political  work,  under  the  title  of  ■  Jin; 
he  most  elevcr  publications  in  f^ttiuir 
>t  the  mark.  His  book  was  not  K.ivili' ; 
for  the  domination  of  the  SclaMiiii:m 
to  make  the  Slavonian  races  frci'.  In 
0  eat  the  bitter  hrcad  of  exile.  Ills 
lable  facts  ks  regards  Russia,  but  ii  is 
ible  for  the  Sclavonic  races  and  injjusi 
'horn  they  are  in  contact.  Still,  ivitii 
:ople'  is  the  best  of  the  publication^  on 
saretl.  It  is  founded  on  a  thur(.iui,-li 
d  institutions. 


■ne  D'Arbloy.  Edited  by  her  Xifro. 
urst  &  Blackett.  The  closing  voKinics 
lich  throws  considerable  light  on  tlic 
Id  of  George  III.  and  on  the  lit.Tiiry 
ighteenth  century.  The  work  is  lull  of 
issip,  eimibining  much  of  the  vivinity  of 
gher  and  purer  tone  of  ourown  covin  trv. 
,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  his  Son-in-L;iw.  the 
Fourth  Quarterly  Part.  Edinbui'i,'li  : 
le  completion  of  a  work  which  fonns 
the  day,  from  the  eiteuded  circiiliitimi 
inticipated.  We  are  glad  to  find  tli;it 
cheap  issue  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  Liff,'  li;i.s 
e  on  issuing  a  selection  of  his  WL^rks  in 
not  exceed  twelve  volumes,  and  cminot 
iiidiiii   (I I    Hume. 
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Library  for  the  People/  and  forms  a  very  able  expomire  of  the  manifold 
evils  which  result  from  the  intermeddling  of  the  State  in  matters  not 
Bftirly  within  its  province.  It  merits,  and  will  amply  repay,  an  atten- 
tive pemsal. — The  Elder  Brother ;  or,  Proiectart  ana  TjfrtmU,  A 
Story  for  Bo\i$.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Oeldart.  pp.  71.  L<Hidon: 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  Geldart  on  her 
success  in  writing  a  brief  tale  which  amuses  the  imagination  by  its 
simple  incidents  while  it  improves  the  heart  by  its  touching  appeab 
to  some  of  the  best  human  feelings,  breathing  a  hilarious  spirit 
with  which  boys  will  sympathize,  while  it  portrays  characters  and 
suggests  sensible  counsels  which  all  their  true  friends  will  be  delighted 
to  see  them  follow. — Lily  Gordony  the  Young  Housekeeper,  By 
Cousin  Kate.  pp.  348.  Edinburgh:  Kennedy.  'Coasin  Kate'  ii 
pretty  well  known,  we  should  hope,  among  thou^tful  youtha  of  either 
sex  belonging  to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  She  here  describes  the 
childhood,  the  school-life,  and  the  self-discipline  through  which  a  petted, 
motherlci^s  little  girl  became  her  father's  housekeeper  and  the  fnend  of 
her  brothers.  It  is  really  ver}'  entertaining  reading  for  any  one,  but 
particularly  so  for  sisters,  and  daughters,  and  cousins,  to  whom  hroihers 
and  fathers  and  other  relatives  and  acquaintances  could  scarcely  preaent 
a  more  appropriate  gift. — A  Brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Miaa  lUma  £,  C. 
Nicholion,  Containing  the  Letters  addressed  to  her  during  her  DlneHy 
by  the  late  Bev.  W.  U.  Krause,  and  the  Sermon  preached  bj  him  in 
Bethesda  Chapef,  on  the  occasion  of  her  deceaee.  Edited  by  Charles 
S.  Stauiield,  A.M.,  Prebendar}'  of  St.  Michan's.  pp.  zi. — 115.  I>ublin: 
Herbert.  Miss  K.  C.  Nicholson  was  cousin  to  the  late  Ber.  W.  H. 
Cooper,  of  Dublin,  and,  being  afflicted  with  hopeieaa  deafiaeM,  waa 
dependent  on  the  eye  for  the  religious  instructions  usually  obtained 
through  hearing  and  conversation.  The  letters  in  this  vokone  will 
gratify  the  Christian  reader  in  proportion  as  he  haa  a^nnpathy  with 
Uie  theology  of  the  Bomaine  and  Hawker  school.  For  thoae  who, 
lik(*  ourselves,  regard  the  writings  of  that  school  aa  eztrane  in  doc- 
trine, exclusive  in  s])irit,  and  sickly  in  sentiment,  there  it  little  in 
these  pa^os  to  interest  them. — The  Cloeet  Book,  By  Ber.  W.  Leaak. 
pp.  104.  London :  Blackwood.  A  series  of  short  pliers  on  fourteen 
suitable  topics  for  private  ])crusal,  with  a  view  to  i»raetical  self- 
improvement. — An  ExpoisUion  and  Jjefrnce  of  the  Presbgterimn  JPhrmqf 
Church  Government.  In  n'])ly  to  Episi*o]>al  and  Indefteudent  Writera. 
By  the  Bev.  David  King,  LL.D,  Glai<gow :  Johnntone  A  Hunter. 
pp.  xiy.— ai;j.  To  tho.st:  wlio  wihh  to  have  n  candid  view  uf  preabv- 
terianism  wt*  <'het'rfully  reconniumd  Dr.  King's  lKK>k  as  written  in  t^ 
be»*t  l:l^t^.^and  Willi  a  iiHMlerat«il  *  estimate  of  (Knominational  ditTerenctia.* 
— Christian  Income  and  Expenditure.  Leaves  from  the  Journal  1^ m 
Yountf  PuHivr.  Translated  from  the  Oemian.  p|».  Cb.  Edinbuixh. 
Constable  A.  Co.  A  pli'a>ant  little  storv  fur  vouiii:  pastors  ever^'whcre. 
— Ihe  I  ale.  of  Lauhtrne,  and  other  Poems.  By  II.  Si'Well  StukiM. 
A  >iew- Eilitioii,  with  Ad(litiiiii> ;  tuul  lUu^tnitiuiis  «lrawn  on  stone. 
London  :  Loi.t;iiian  A.  Co.  l^'i^i.  A  very  elegant  illustration  uf  beau- 
tiful sceinrv  in  Corn  wall.  »Vii//*/  Panl.  Five  i)iset)urM:s.  By  th« 
Bev.  Adulphe  3Ionod.  ul  Taris.     Ti-unslatcd  h\  the  Bev.  W.  G.  Banvit. 
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an:  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.  A  rcfifsMi^.^' 
mpleat  style  of  French  polpit  oi'.itiji-v, 
Inplieh,  whith  we  have  great  plcasiiiv'  \u 
■  the  Atturanee  1^ Salvation.  Bv  I'iilnn 
;h  :  Paton  ft  Bitchie.  A  plain  "tn;iliM- 
sed  some  veare  ago  by  Dr,  Wardhnv. — 
\e pMlms',by  Itaae  Watlt  I>.D,,rrn^';!; 
vuednjid  Arranged;  and Supjdemrnliini 
By JohnBurder, M.A.  London:  U';Lnl 
I  have  all  the  hymns  of  a  congregation  iu 
1  arranged  that,  either  by  the  first  liin'.  or 
ily  found.  Mr.  Border's  arrangoim  nt  i-^ 
li  we  miss  the  index  to  vmes,  ivliLli 


nf  till  3B«iit|. 


There  are  not  manydrcumataln■^^  |i> 
'h  in  few  words.  The  members  r)('  l)io 
■ged  from  their  attendance  at  W'ost- 
■rs  are  scattered  far  and  wide;  anil  her 
:ig  recreation  and  Jiealth  in  the  n-tr.>at 
'  parliamentary  intelligence,  we  tvrw  to 
\  notice. 

DEACON  WlLHERFOBCE,  with  the  corro- 
m  rise,  we  shall  pass  over  at  presi^nt,  a.; 
after  in  oonnexion  with  his  volume  on 


c.n.  Lrtti 
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iniquity  as  of  water,  we  cannot  for\)oar  reminding  tliem  publicly  that 
tlicy  risk  every  day  the  most  terrible  excommunications.  And,  as  the 
cxoommunieations  fulminated  against  those  who  violate  the  religious 
cloister  strike  whosoever  particii)ates  in  the  act,  although  not  actuated 
Ly  any  malice  on  their  own  part,  but  only  because,  in  quality  of 
subalterns,  they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  o[>po£e  the  orders  received, 
we  understand  that  whosoever  iinds  himself  in  such  a  deplorable  situa* 
tion  will  be  held  guilty  of  having  done  so  voluntarily.' 

A    Ukport    of    the   akrest    of   M.    Mazzi??i   has    bekk    i2r 
EXTENSIVE  ciHCULATioK.     Wc  need  not  say  how  deeply  our  solicitude 
has  been  awakened  by  this  rumour.     It  is  well  known  that  the  passage 
would  be  brief  between  his  execution  and  his  being  delivered  up  to  the 
authorities  of  Austria.    For  M.  Mazzini  there  would  he  no  mercv,  nor 
even  respite.     His  career  would  be  sj^edily  terminated  by  that  inexor- 
able power  which  he  has  so  heroically  braved.     We  are  glad,  however, 
that  the  re})ort  is  unfounded.     Miizzini  still  lives,  and  though  hunted 
in  every  |)ossil)le  mode,  he  has  hitherto  eluded  his  enemies.     That  he 
should  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  is  i)erfectly  marvellous,  and  sjicakt 
volumes  on  behalf  of  a  {)eople  who  are  represented  by  mercenary  scribes 
as  destitute  of  every  virtue.     His  person  is  known  to  thousands,  and 
yet  he  has  hitherto  passed  unscathed  from  town  to  town.    Neither  bribes 
nor  threats  have  availed  to  create  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  and  we  trust  he 
will  yet  live  to  sec  the  Austrian  exi)elled  from  his  fatherland,  and  his  fair 
dream  of  Italian  inde|)endence  realized  in  the  establishment  of  constitu- 
t  ional  freeilom .     From  his  place  of  concealment  he  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Members  of  the  *  Helvetic  Federal  Council,'  in  which  rebuke  is 
mingled  with  undaunted  heroism,  in  a  tone  bes|)caking  the  rpctitude  of 
his  [)olicy,  and  his  iixed  determination  to  pursue  it.    *  Yon  are  seeking 
me  every  where,'  he  says ;  '  you  are  working  your  telegraph  clerks  to 
death,  and  you  are  alanning  pesiceful  travellers,  who  are  running  from 
Switzerland  thinking  that  she  has  become  an  Austrian  province.     Yon 
are  ruining  your  harmless  gendarmes,  by  teaching  them  the  tricks  of 
detectives.     At  Lugano  you  send  eighteen  iK)lice  agents  to  find  me  in 
a  house  where  1   have  never  s<'t  foot.     At  Zurich  you  honor  me  by 
buying  my  ])ortraits.     You  an'  determined  to  have  me.     Most  liktilT 
you  will  not  succiH.'d ;  but  su]>]>ose,  after  all,  that  I  am  in  Switzerlandi 
and  that  you  succivd  in  taking  me.     AVhat  would  vou  do  with  me, 
gentlemen  r     Will  you  give  me  up,  and  to  whom?    ^o  the  Pope?— 
to  Piednu)nt  r— to  France  r — or  to  Austria  ?     That  is  to  say,  to  Alcx- 
an<lria,  to  Cayrnne,  to  SjacllHTg,  or  to  <li'ath  ?     You  would  not  dare  to 
do  it.     J   know  too  well  that  from  time  to  time,  in  the  Tessin.  |ioor 
Hungarians  are  (U>liv(rriMl    up,  who  have  dcMTttMl  the  l«nuer  of  the 
executioner  of  their  country,  ami  who  believed  them Si*lves  safe  in  touch- 
ing Swiss  groun<l.     This  is  horrihle  enough,      l^it  it  is  done  in  the 
ni^ht.  noisflfssly.  like  a  crime,  on  the  frontier,  against  unknown  indi- 
viduals,    hut   1  am  known     the  crime  could  not  Ik*  committed  with 
clo.-ed  dtHjrs — thriiUL^h<»ut  Switzerland.  fn»ni  all  )>arties,  a  cry  of  indi^ 
nation  would  arise,  and  the  brand  of  shame  would  mark  your  brows  for 
ever  with  the  two  letter>  V.  IJ.      vnirfu  Jt  hoiimait.* 

The  friendh  of  Italy  will  K*  deeply  anxious  until  they  hear  of  IL 
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Tul  Providence  watch  ovov  and  )iroli>it 
ie  of  Hapsbui^  may  not  be  inLTr;i>i.'il 
ainly  follow  liis  aiTeat. 
18  BEEN  APPOISTED  BY  HER  Ma.!I:SLV 

junt  of  tlio  abundant  liarvegt  wi-  ;iro 
wucd  is  similar  to  former  document-  i>l' 
cs  which  arc  entertained  on  the  subii'ct, 
.  toobjection.  Toourmimls,  howi^vr. 
1  friiught  with  decpsi^iificance.  'I'liat 
the  mercy  which  has  been  vouclisiili'd 
1  man  will  enterttun  a  douht  on  tliis 
re  royal  authority  to  give  uttenuiii^  in 
tge  of  thanksgiving  and  prai«e,  is  so 
■  notions  of  religious  obligation,  ihal 
suspicion.     The  system  which  rcqiiiri'* 

0  be  suppressed  until  royal  autliority 
Hj  the  system  of  the  New  Testament. 
iknowledged  in  thousands  of  relii,-ious 
!  80,  irres])ective  of  any  royal  manilato. 
in  an  enlightened  aiipreciation  of  tliu 

1  deference  to  human  authority'.  'J'lic 
than  to  promote  it,  by  mingling  with 
laser  alloy  of  earth. 

tRKD  AT  THE  Middlesex  Session  at 
c  much  scandalixed.  A  congregatii)ii  (if 
as  the  '  Latter-day  Saints,'  mectiiii;  in 
.py  fl  Mr.  Andrew  Hc]ihiini,who  wa->.iih- 
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as  such.  To  this  we  reply  that  no  other  course  is  open  to  them  in 
order  to  secure  protection  from  violence.  Tlicy  are  sliut  up  to  this 
course,  und  protestant  disi^cnters  ought  certainly  to  he  the  last  to 
ohject  to  their  availing  themselves  of  the  only  means  of  safety  which 
our  imperfect  le^^islation  has  left  them.  To  the  dictum  of  the  '  Times^' 
'Tolerate,  hut  do  not  protect  them/  we  enter  our  earnest  protest. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  latter,  and  the  former  we  indignantly 
i*epudiate.  Let  the  principle  of  the  '  Times'  he  applied  to  the  Mor« 
monites,  and  other  parties  will  speedily  ho  comprehended  within  iti 
range. 

We  nATX  FBEELY  STATED  ON  FOBAiSB  occASioys  that  thero  was 
a  want  of  due  promptitude  and  vig^r  in  the  conduct  of  our  war  with 
liussia.     We  have  not,  however,  heen  unmindful  of  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  such  an  enterprise,  nor  indisposed  to  cherish  confidence  in 
the  skill  and  intrepidity  of  our  military  and  naval  commanders.     We 
are  now  gratified  to  report  that  at  the  eleventh  hour  there  are  signs  of 
energetic  action,  which  will  go  further  to  hring  the  Cxar  to  reason  than 
the  ahlest  state  documents  which  diplomacy  can  frame.   The  heroism  of 
the  Turkish  army  has  effectually  arrested  the  progress  of  Bossia ;  and 
the  '  material  guarantees'  she  held  have  heen,  in  consequence,  most 
reluctantly  surrendered.     Tlie  equivocal  position  of  Austria  has,  no 
douht,  contrihuted  to  this  result ;  hut  wliatcver  he  its  cause,  we  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  the  Kussian  army  has  withdrawn  from  WaUachia  and 
Moldavia.    W^e  should  be  glad  to  express  the  same  complacencj  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Austrian  army  into  these  provinces.     But  we  cannot 
do  so.     Wliat  has  recently  occurred  rather  strengthens  than  otherwise 
our  mistrust  of  the  court  of  Vienna.    The  rejection  of  her  ^CT^fwi^*^  on 
which  we  were  given  to  understand  that  war  would  be  declared  with 
Bussia,  has  been  ruled  not  to  be  a  catus  belli;  and  what  has  akeadj 
occurred  at  Bucharest  clearly  shows  tluit  the  proceedings  of  Austrian 
officials  must  be  watched  with  the  utmost  care.     Frusoa  has  retro- 
graded,  for  which  the  predilection  of  her  monarch  had  prepared  us. 
Her  position  is  as  discreditable  to  her  good  faith  as  it  is  impolitic  to 
Germany.     She  might  hav<>  shared  the  beuetits  coutemplatea,  but  her 
policy  will  be  utterly  unavailing  to  stay  the  course  of  events.     In 
Asia,  the  Turkish  army  has  been  defeated,  and  luis  been  saved  from 
utter  annihilation  only  by  the  Prophet-Chieflain  of  the  Caucasus,  who 
has  broken  into  Georgia  ainl  nwept  ever}' thing  before  him  with  the 
rapidit}'  and  forc^c  of  a  mountain  t(»rrent.     The  danger  of  Tiffis  has 
com]K*Ued  the  rapid  retreat  of  the  liussian  force,  and  has  thus  changed 
the  at^pei't  of  military  oi)erationH  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  moan  time,  the  attention  of  Euro|K'  luui  been  fixed  on  the 
movements  uf  the  Anj^lo-Freneh  army.  The  retreat  of  the  Russians 
havini^  removed  the  neeehKity  for  their  adv:inee  to  the  Danube,  the 
cjuestion  hax  l)een  mooti*d,  whether  a  severe  l)low  might  not  be  directed 
against  the  Kussian  ])owerin  the  Crimea.  l*ublieex]K'etatiuD  hastakeft 
this  form,  wliieh  hus  gradually  as.sunK*d  a  definite  shape,  as  the  seasoB 
for  military  operations  lias  dniwn  to  a  elusi*.  I'uniunt  of  extensive 
pivparatiuii  have  tluutetl  about ;  >fv^Q  MtiUi'itl  wub  rL-jHtKed  to  be  OB 
itd  way  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  va^t  nie^):»  of  tranii{H.irt  were  known  to  be 
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ble  for  the  embarkation  of  the  l'i-..n.Ii 

:o  bo  attacked, anil  Western  Eurnjn  li;i>: 
*'bich  has  oecurred.  The  causes. if  l]i;it 
lut  the  disappearance  of  cholera,  wliii'li 
the  troops,  has  at  longth  permittiil  tlio 
jnse  armament,  consisting,  it  is  rcimrli'il, 
ish,  and  8000  Turkish  troops,  hii-  luijn 
Imposition.  Thepoint  of  (listimbark:iti<in 
Sebastopo!.  This  event  took  [ilin'i;  ho- 
the  army  is  said  to  have  moved  immurii- 
arsenal.  Before  this  meets  the  eye  of  oiir 
m  will  probably  have  reached  us.  Little 
e  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea,  but  vc 
50,000.  Its  commanders,  howeviT,  are 
ground,  and  must  feel  deeply  siii^^ible 
they  play.  We  have,  however,  mi  inis- 
>erhdious  policy  of  Russia  is  abi.iut  to 
11  aeareely  recover.  We  mourn  the  h.ss 
terrible  evils  incident  to  war ;  but  wo 
lat  we  have  been  forced  into  the  st  nii^glo, 
■d  with  the  protection  of  the  wo.nk,  the 
r,  and  the  triumph  of  civilization  ovcf 
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bly  aware  that  a  change  is  contemplated 
nu.  This  step  has  resulted  from  the 
ts,  which  compels  one  of  the  present 
A-hieh   lie  lias  oecupitMl  since  IsaU: 
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:e  out,  the  civilizfid  world  waiti'i 
lal  word  from  the  Czar — tlii-  m 
ed  was  to  decide  tho  fate  of  iiail 
ctnm  of  siicli  a  man,  at  such  n  i' 
leep  interest ;  for  then  his  ;>;■'■• 
le  ruler  of  sixty  millions  of  liu] 
.Ijjfct  to  his  absolute  wlU, — I'l 
Kiironc.  and  havJT 
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resist  the  cravings  of  ambition  and  the  propensity  to  aggression. 
Now,  this  intoxicating  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  despot,  who 
acknowledges  no  law  but  his  will,  whose  subjects  are  in  a  semi- 
savage  state,  whose  wealth  has  the  least  possible  dependence  on 
the  delicate  complications  of  commerce,  who  has  little  to  lose  but 
men,  of  which  material  he  has  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  on 
which  he  places  very  little  value.  But  with  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  his  position,  which  operate  most  strongly  on  a  rude 
nature,  stimulated  by  flatterers,  who  cannot  understand  power 
unless  its  form  is  physical  and  its  action  destructive,  there  is 
superadded  the  blind  and  furious  fanaticiatnj.  wkich  was  a  grand 
impelling  motive  with  most  of  the  conquering  migrations  of  the 
East  and  North.  When  the  Persian  kings  overran  the  nations,  it 
was  to  establish  the  faith  of  their  god  Ormudz,  as  we  find  it 
recorded  by  Darius  on  the  Great  Rock,  Behistun.  •  Mohammed, 
we  know,  warred  against  the  *  infidel,'  and  when  the  northern 
nations  desolated  christian  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  they  felt 
that  the  massacre  of  priests  and  the  burning  of  churches  were 
the  most  acceptable  offerings  to  their  cruel  idols.  Many,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  wars  of  Christendom  had  a  religious  element  mixed 
up  with  them,  which  increased  their  horrors  tenfold.  Like  Attila, 
the  crusading  rulers  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  France,  believed 
themselves  to  be  scourges  of  God  to  punish  heresy, — destroying 
angels,  in  whose  hearts  pity  would  be  impiety  and  mercy  treason. 
Soldiers  inflamed  by  this  fanaticism  are  an  army  of  incarnate 
fiends,  whose  delight  is  to  revel  in  blood,  and  who  have  no  more 
remorse  than  wild  beasts. 

The  Czar  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  breathe  this  foul  spiritinto 
his  subjects.  He  is  their  king,  their  pope,  their  apostle,  all  in 
one,  and  he  tells  them  in  his  inflammatory  proclamations  that  he 
is  conihating  for  the  orthodox  /ai^A— against  the  great  enemy 
of  Christianity  with  which  the  Western  powers  have  allied  them- 
selves. 

This,  indeed,  is  but  the  cloak  of  Russian  ambition  It  waa 
worn  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  by  Catherine,  with  whom  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  which  they  called  the  Oriental  project^ 
was  an  object  of  earnest  desire ;  and  to  realize  this  hereditaiy 
project  Nicholas  has  been  preparing  for  many  yeara  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  *  the  Eastern  question,'  which  is  now  being  settled 
by  the  sword,  originated  in  a  dispute  that  arose  in  1850  between 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks  about  the  Holy  places  in  Jeru- 
salem. The  court  of  France,  constituted  by  treaties  the  protector 
of  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire,  interfered^. 
demanding  concessions  for  the  Latins,  which  were  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  protector  of  the  Greeka 
Hence  the  extraordinary  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff  to  Con- 
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0  other  object  than  the  'adjuMiin  nt 
Holy  places,  which  the  Czar  lum^.-ir 
ttle  alt  matters  in  dispute  lutiMrii 
^h  he  had  charged  his  amli;i--iiiliir 
)xtort  a  new  treaty  from  the  Siili^ni. 
i  protectorate.  Out  of  this  ili  iii:ii[([ 
a,  and  ultimata  which  precedi'<l  iln; 
hose  main  objects  is  to  put  an  rud  to 

the  Greek  subjects  of  the  I'mii'. 
;  of  the  Greek  church  for  th^'  In-t 
suspect  that  oidy  a  small  poiti^'ii  nl' 
with  its  character,  condition,  and 
are,  in  the  following  pages,  tOMipjily 

1  subject. 

F  the  intercourse  between  the  Gr.vk.-i 
another  with  contempt  and  av^'i  -^ioii. 
earning  and  civilization,  despised  iln? 
J  ignorance,  and  hated  them  for  tln-ir 
ivhile  the  arrogant  and  advamiiig 
■>ni  on  the  feeble  and  retrogr.idi'  r<<ii- 
tical  relations  of  the  parties  det-] "  uvil 
it  was  roused  from  time  to  tujif  iruD 
loiemics,  ecclesiastical  ambition,  iiie 
the  strife,  commotion,  and  omrapis 
;ourse  between  the  two  parties  dmini; 
litigate  their  hostile  fcehng.s.  'I'lio 
re  compelled  to  entertain  the  di-mu- 
;i  to  deliver  Jerusalem  from  tho  |>m- 
ey  took  revenge  for  theinliicdon  liv 
ngenious  insults,  which  they  inuld 
Such  was  their  autipatJiy  [•■  \).c 
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prophet  was  this : — '  Fight  against  them  who  believe  not  in 
God  nor  in  the  last  day,  who  forbid  not  what  God  and  his  apostle 
have  forbidden,  and  profess  not  the  true  religion  of  those  unto 
whom  the  Scriptures  have  been  delivered,  until  they  pay  tribute, 
by  right  of  subjection,  and  they  be  reduced  low.'*  This  was  the 
policy  on  which  the  Sultan  generally  acted.  The  uncircumcised 
slave  was  permitted  to  worship  the  God  of  his  fathers  so  long  as 
he  paid  the  karatch,  or  poll-tax,  and  was  submissive  to  his 
masters. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  church,  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  national  religion  in  the  fourth  century,  down 
to    the  final    subversion   of    the  empire  by  Mahomed  II.,  lias 
been  justly  described  as  *  one  continued  and  nauseous  detail  of 
bigotry,  intolerance,  puerility,  corruption,  and  debasement'     The 
example  of  sottish  superstition   exhibited  by   Constantine    the 
Great  was  sedulouslv  imitated  by  the  *  theological   Caesars'  who 
succeeded   to  his    tnrone;    and   while  from  year   to  year  the 
revenues,  the  territory,  and  the  influence  of  the  empure   were 
becoming  more  and  more  degitided,  almost  the  only  councils 
held  by  these  priest-ridden  monarchs  were  to   settle  the  dis- 
putes concerning  the  Trinity  or   the  Incarnation ;    their   most 
energetic   measures  were  directed   to   the   suppression,  not   of 
insurrections,  but  of  schisms ;  the  Ebionites  and  the  Docetes  were 
looked  on  as  more  appalling  enemies  than  the    Goths    or  the 
Saracens  ;    and  the  intelligence  of    the  march  of  an  invading 
army  could  not  create  a  greater  sensation  than  the  ailments 
concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spint     The  dignity  of 
the  crown  was  merged  in  the  haughty  importance  of  the  patriarchy 
the  nerves  of  the  government  were  warped  and  overlaid  by  the 
interference  of  the  church ;    the  voice  of    policy  was  drowned 
in  the  din  of  polemics,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  engines 
of  Mahomed  II.  were  thundering  against  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople, its   rulers  were  occupied  in  disputations  concerning  the 
sacred  light  ui>on  Mount  Tabor.-f- 

The  jK)licy  adopted  by  the  conqueror  was  extraordinary  for  a 
disciple  of  Mahomed.  On  entenng  the  city  the  priests  came 
in  a  body  to  jwiy  their  submi.ssion  to  him.  *  Where,'  he  de- 
manded, *  is  he  who  bears  to  me  the  gifts  of  your  patriarch ; 
and  wherefore  does  he  not  approach  in  i>er8on  to  p«iy  liis  duo 
submission  to  his  king  {'  *  Alas !'  they  replied,  *  we  have  no 
patriarch  :  the  hust  who  filled  the  sacre<l  chair  resigned  his 
oflSce,  and  since  that  perioil  no  other  has  been  found  to  take  his 
seat'     Orders  were  then  instantly  issued  by  the  Sultan  for  tift 


•  Komn,  ch.  ix. 
t  Sir  J.  Emerson  Teiiucut,  History  of  Modem  Greece,  i.  339. 
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Jing  to  the  ancient  ceremonies:  ;i'iii 
Dsen,  who  assumed  the  office  uriilcr 
le  Sultan  tlien  inquired  what  v,  :f^  1  lie 
ised  by  the  Christian  emperors;  ^unl 
iiced  in  the  patriarch's  hands  ii  >talV 
it  round  him  an  embroidered  elunk. 
ousand  gok!  ducats,  and  a  hur>u  rtlih 

it  was  his  special  privilege  tn  ride 
lied  by  his  train.  '  Immediately  :ilb  r 
5US,  the  credulous  historian,--  '  lin.' 
istery  wiiich  had  lx;en  confen.  .1  -m 
d  entering  the  saiictnarj',  suliejtid  n 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  relj-i.m, 
be  deeply  interested,  and  even  u<  lie 

Christianity.'     By  this  poliey,    ilie 

induced  to  come  back  to  the  liiy, 
e  obedience  of  his  subjects  by:i  me.'-i 
■ongh  tJie  headof  the  church,  imd  cm 
ave  almost  invariably  aeted. 
ulated,  on  the  surrender  of  tiie  eily, 
rshipshoultl  remain  in  tbepus^i^simi 

their  marriages,  burials,  and  uilu  r 
t  from  interference  on  the  part  el  the 

remained  in  a  great  measure  iiinini- 
lomed's  grandson,  Sejlim  I.  lliiu;; 
d  a  /(.'(fit  ivom  tlie  mufti,  wliirh  lie 
izier,  with  directions  toconven  'Miv 
re  into  a  mosque,  and  to  coinjul  liw 
,  or  even  death,  to  embrace  tin  Uiiil 

with  diiiirnltv. 
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issued  all  the  firmans  of  the  Sultan  regarding  them.  It  was  also 
a  court  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  bishops.  But  its  most 
important  function  was  the  right  of  electing  a  new  patriarch  on 
the  death  or  deposition  of  his  predecessor.  The  latter  event  was 
by  no  means  uncommon,  owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  who  were  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  petitions  of 
hostile  factions,  because  on  everj'  new  election  a  large  sum  waa 
paid  to  the  government.  So  rapid,  indeed,  were  these  changes, 
that  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  who  had  travelled  much  on 
begging  expeditions  for  his  convent,  stated  that  on  different  visits 
to  Constantinople,  he  had  paid  his  homage  to  twenty-four  patri- 
archs, namely,  fourteen  grand  patriarchs  of  the  Qreek  church, 
four  of  Alexandria,  and  six  of  Jerusalem.*  Marcus  Chylocol»arcs, 
having  obtained  his  election  by  a  douceur  to  the  Sultan,  was  dis- 
placed in  consequence  of  Symeon  of  Trebizon  offering  one  thou- 
sand ducats,  while  he,  in  his  turn,  was  ousted  by  Dionysius  of 
PhiIlii)0|x»li.s  who  obtained  his  removal  by  the  deposit  of  a  similar 
sum.  One  hundred  thousand  piastres  was  sul)se(juently  fixed  as 
the  installation  fee  ;  and  as  the  Porte  could  not  of  itself  depose 
the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  it  had  always  sufficient  influence 
with  the  synod  to  induce  them  to  second  its  views,  and  solicit  the 
installation  of  a  new  patriarch.  We  shall  have  some  idea  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Greek  church  if  we  suppose  that  the  English 
government  demanded  a  fee  of  :XMO()0  on  the  consecmtion  of 
every  Roman-catholic  primate  in  Ireland, — and  that  it  could 
mautage  to  have  him  removetl  by  an  ecclesiastical  process  every 
four  or  five  years,  in  order  to  increase  its  finances,  and  meet 
deficiencies  in  the  budget.  Genei-ally,  the  deposed  )>relate  retired 
to  some  |>artof  Asia,  and  livc^l  on  the  funds  which  he  ha<l  con- 
trived to  save  during  his  tenure  of  oflice.  His  inc*ome  from  the 
Side  of  church  digniti<*s,  the  registration  of  wills,  and  various  fees, 
was  such  as  to  enabh^  him  to  live  in  splendour,  and  devote  con- 
siderable sums  to  cliarilable  j>urposos.  He  was  entithnl  to  the 
projxTty  of  ev'^ry  drcrased  monk  and  recluse  throughout  the 
empire,  wlHMic'ver  1h*  mi^dit  di*'.  As  a  civil  magistnite,  too, 
standing  between  tilt;  (JrtM'ks  and  the  governnicnt,  and  having 
th«*  privih'gf  of  a]>jn'jiiing  in  prison  brfor«'  tin*  throne,  he  was 
in  thf  constant  r<'ivii»t  nf  presiMits,  which  .idded  largely  to  liis 
revc^nuc.  In  this  cipacity  he  was  assisted  by  a  council  and  his 
court,  which  sat  twice*  a-w«n'k,  had  juri.sdiftion  in  all  causes  uniuug 
th«' (irec»ks,  wh«'tlnT  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  and  had  the  p«»wer  of 
infiicting  fines,  iniprisonmt'nt.  and  even  ca])ital  punishni<*iit. 
The  sent'*ncvs  wen*  carrit«l  into  t^tTt^ct  by  the  Ottoman  I'XfCUtive. 
Christians  scMitencvd  to  drath  bv  tlu*  Turki>li  tribunals  nii'dit  save 


♦  AVuliH^k's  TurkcT,  i.  2VS. 


hanimedauisiii.  Ei'.t  tliis  iiiDiiuiiiiy 
.(i  guilty  ill  the  Greek  coui'i,  v.  ijiii: 
jm  death  11  Ciiristiau  coiiduiiiii-'l  l>y 
islimeiit  commuted  to  coutim  nuiii 

udria  is  second  in  ruuk  to  liiui  ol' 

iur  in  position.     His  ofhee  is;il ^^. 

ed  by  tlie  jA'Djik',  who  are  cuinjprllid 
ini.  HowcviT,  hu  nuikcs  up  lir  lii.-^ 
/  poiiijious  titles  — all  that  reiu^'iii  li> 
.s  uf  Ids  «ee.  Heis-lhePoj-  :i]id 
ther  ol*  Fiithers,'  'Pastor  of  I'.i-!..]  ■.; 
■lird  lit'  the  Apostltw,"  aiid  '  Jml^i-  "t" 
'  the^e  high  eceleHiastical  luiiiin^iri<.'S 
■!i,  who   has  the  same  titles  ;i,-  liis 

little  more  suhst.iutial  power.  'J'Jie 
uiir  is  the  Fidrkiivk  of  Jcn-.-^'k,,!. 
rings  at  tho  Holy  .Sepulchre. 
t  emjiire  t'ormurly  iiuiiibered  U'iiily 
;cd  them  to  IJO.  ITp  totlieyea;  1770 
.relates  wero  eoiisidL-ruhlo,  ai.-i  iliis, 
i-isdictioii,  rendered  theiti  ahiiii--i  ihe 
lullen   coniitrj men.     But  alLii'    ilmt 

entering  with  ardour  into  thr  iii^iii- 
li  Russia  had  e.\citt;i,l  aiuuii;.;  tlie 
pen  the  church  property,  wIulIi  vwis 

s  cast  upon  the  voluntary  pi-imiiilf, 
otion  so  opened  the  hearts  ol  ili'ir 
the  late  revoUnion  the  rcveinK-  ot' 
.-d   wliat  they  had  been  whf 
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adviser  in  the  hour  of  persecution  and  oppression.  Thus,  as 
Rabbe  remarks,  *  whilst  the  higher  clergy  were  too  often  looked 
upon  as  the  agents  of  tyranny,  or  the  tools  of  political  comiption, 
the  unaspiring  priest,  in  spite  of  his  ignorance,  endued  as  it 
were  with  an  evangelical  instinct/  sympathized  with  the  sorrows 
and  shared  in  the  joys  of  his  people,  and  abandoning  himself  to 
them,  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  by  a 
paternal  affection  which  was  rendered  doubly  dear  by  the  mis- 
fortunes and  miseries  of  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed. 

When  the  Russian  church  declared  itself  independent  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  dogmas  of  the  Greek  church 
were  more  clearly  defined.  Peter  Mogilas,  the  Russian  Arch- 
bishop of  Kiew,  drew  up,  in  the  year  1 642,  an  *  Exposition  of  the 
Russian  Creed,'  which  was  approved  of  by  the  bishops  of  his  own 
church.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for 
his  sanction.  He  appointed  a  committee  of  bishops  to  examine 
it,  who  i^roceeded  to  Moldavia  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
deputies  of  Mogilas,  and  there  they  unitedly  adopted  a  common 
creed,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Otihodox  Covfesaion  of  Faith  of 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ/  It  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  four  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jenisalem,  who,  with  their  respective  synods,  gave 
it  tlieir  solemn  sanction,  the  first  three  in  1643,  and  the  last  in 
1672.  In  1721  it  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  Peter  the  Great, 
and  promulgated  as  the  creed  of  the  national  church  of  Russia, 
together  with  the  ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
synod  and  clergy  of  his  dominions.  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  faith  and  worship  between  the  Russian  establish- 
ment and  all  the  ortliodox  churches  of  the  East — a  circumstance 
which  accounts  for  much  of  the  influence  of  the  Czar  among  the 
Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte,  with  whom  it  has  been  his  i>olicy  to 
maintiiin  friendly  and  intimate  intercourse  through  his  own 
clergy,  who  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  will. 

The  [)ractical  ascendency  of  tlie  Russian  church,  thus  sub- 
sorv'ieut  to  state  puqioses,  was  shown  remarkably  on  the  esta}>lish- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  Gretce.  On  the  arrival  of  King  Otho, 
the  clergy  expresstMl  a  dociiled  wish  to  be  free  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  was  necessarily, 
from  his  position,  the  tool  of  the  Sultaii,  and  was  therefore  likely 
to  pervert  his  authority  to  ]>olitical  puq)Oscs.  In  compliance 
witli  the  unanimous  desire  of  tli«'  clergy  and  i)eople  of  emanci- 
pated Cireece,  a  committee  was  a[)pointed  by  the  government  to 
confer  with  the  prc'lates  *  respecting  the  political  indejH'ndcnc<*  of 
the  Greek  church  and  the  appointnu*nt  of  a  synod.'  They  met 
accordingly  in  July,  ISrj.'J,  to  consider  thes<'  two  points — 1.  *  The 
solemn  and  irrevocable  declaration  of  indepi^ndence  of  the  Gn^k 
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or  or  foreign  influence,  "witlmnt. 
."  2.  The  appointment  of  a  ]••  i- 
'ed  hijiheking,  whicli  should  IninL 
irity,  in  imitation  of  the  Rast^f'fm 

ate,  were  unanimously  a<loptci!  Kv 
jf  their  resohitions,  Otho  piiljli.-li-  >l 
pendenco  of  th6  Gieck  Oiiuirli,' 
idox  Oriential  Apostolic  Chuivh  <il 

the  roysil  proclamution,  whitli  i- 
1  establishuiL-nt,  it  is  decreed,  iliai 
ority  w«(/('i'  the  supremacy  ••/  l/n- 
>f  .1  penniinent  synod,  called  rln; 
if  Greece.  The  king  will  a]>|"'liiL 
in  his  ste;ul  tlie  jariediclivit  ■■',■■  .■ 
ii-ts  respect,  the  synod  is  vtd'Jol. 
lenibcrs — viz.,  a  president  and  t'iKir 
i  to  himself  the  right  of  appoinlin;.; 
■ry  on  the  busine.ss  of  the  chuLvh 
CO  of  the  ordinary  members.  Tin' 
fit  be  cillicr  nit'tiopolitans,  ;ui!i- 
id  will  be  constituted  every  \i\ii', 
pointed. 

Uo  e.stablished  church  of  Greci.i  — 
of  Hussion  absolutism.  Nutliiii.: 
.  woll  be  conceived.     Tln-ie  i-.  -ii 

•  s|iirituar  matters  frcm  the  jui  i.i- 
iie  may  not  alter  the  artieli  ■-  v\ 
nics  of  divine  .service,  nor  int.i  liii- 
but  'every  Greek  is  at  iihorly  \" 
vi.riuiieut  if  he  cuDsiders  liim-ili 
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are  even  mixed,  though  in  much  smaller  nirnibers,  with  the  heretics  of 
Syria,  Assyria,  and  Egypt.  These  heretics  are  divided  by  the  Greek 
theologians  into  four  descriptions — the  Armenians,  Copts,  Maronites, 
and  Jacobites.  The  Maronitcs  are  Syrians,  chiefly  inhabitants  of 
Mount  Libanus,  and  profess  the  Roman-catholic  faith.' — p.  5. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  nearly  all 
members  of  the  Greek  church,  which  is  the  established  church  of 
the  country,  and  its  exclusive  privileges  are  jealously  guarded. 
Indeed,  no  mosque  is  allowed  in  the  country,  nor  are  any  Turks 
permitted  to  reside  in  it,  except  under  special  circumstance& 
The  Hospodars  must  be  members  of  the  Greek  church,  to  which 
belongs  about  a  third  of  the  landed  property.  The  tenants  who 
occupy  this  church-property  are  not  a  whit  better  oflf  than  those 
who  endure  the  oppression  of  the  Boyars,  who  are  decidedly  the 
most  corrupt,  worthless,  and  contemptible  aristocracy  in  Chris- 
tendom. They  monopolize  all  offices,  live  in  effeminate  luxury 
in  Bucharest  or  Vienna,  and  aid  every  new  Hospodar  to  oppress 
the  unfortunate  people  with  arbitrary  taxes,  wherewith  he  repays 
himself  the  sums  he  gave  for  his  office.  Dean  Waddington  thus 
describes  the  appearance  of  Wallachia  when  he  saw  it  thirty  years 
ago  :— 

'  A  little  Turkish  wheat  and  a  few  straggling  vines  on  the  hill-sides ; 
rich  and  extensive  plains  scarcely  tracked  by  any  road ;  rare  and  dismal 
cottages,  disfigured  by  filth  and  misery ;  and  a  population  whose  face 
and  rags  bespeak  the  extremity  of  poverty  and  oppression.  Such  are 
the  ieatures  of  this  province,  and  such  the  objects  which  attend  you 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  Bucharest  is  a  very  extensive  place, 
containing  a  varying  population,  of  which  the  average  may  be  50,000 
or  00,000 ;  and  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  large  misshapen  palaces 
and  wretched  huts,  it  presents  a  very  faitliful  picture  of  the  i)olitical 
condition  of  the  people  :  for,  as  if  their  government,  which  is  a  despo- 
tism within  a  despotism,  did  not  occasion  a  suflBciency  of  miserj',  the 
cup  is  filled  by  the  avarice  of  a  stui)id  and  ignorant  nobility ;  to  these 
the  offices  of  state  are  generally  sold  and  made  profitable  by  oppres- 
sion.'— p.  0. 

With  this  description  accords  the  graphic  pictures  of  Wallachia 
and  its  capital  given  by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  *  Daily 
News/  in  his  admirable  *  Letters  from  the  Seat  of  War/  Time  has 
wrought  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  cannot 
while  the  old  system  of  government  la*sts ;  and  it  has  now  been  un- 
fortunately restored  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrians,  who  have 
an  army  of  occupation  in  Bucharest  All  that  has  been  said  of  this 
province  is  true  also  of  Moldavia.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
the  neighbouring  province  of  Bulgaria,  inhabited  partly  by  Mo- 
hammedans and  partly  by  Christians,  and  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Porte,  the  land  is  much  better  cultivated,  the 
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the  people  are  more  iiuiustiimis 
owshow  little  it  avails  to  havi'  ili.> 
ed  with  the  people,  if  the  sy^iiin 
ad  corrupt.  Nowhere  in  Tuik-'y 
lanio  the  DanubiaD  Principaliii  ^, 
3sanil  exeniptioiifi  were giiiiratiti  111 
.e  Czar.  The  whole  population  nl 
lot  to  exceed  a  million, 
hurch  do  not  differ  essentially  iV.niL 

She  maintains  the  doctrine  of  ili- 
'the  first  two  general  coiuicils,  liu.l 
t  creed  of  the  Western  chiin-lii-: 
>ct«sioDt>f  the  Ho]y  Spirit,  whirls  i, 
i;/,  and  not  from  the  Father  ni'  '. 
octriue  of  salvation  through  laiili 
ith  must  comprehend  or  pKuliiii- 
lied  by  genuine  repentance,  'iln' 
iiiod,  and  the  Roman  dogmn  ^l' 
led ;    but  from    the    earliest    ■■•-•■^ 

orthodox  Greeks  have  ever  lutil 
;.;  for  the  souls  of  the  departtd. 
jf  perfect  beatitude,  but  only  ■niv 
e  resunection  of  the  body  and  ilu' 
will  pass  to  the  oternul  aboilr.-  ^f 
me  they  are  assisted  by  the  pruMi-- 
in  regions  of  darkness,  discunilini. 
•an  never  be  released  till  they  pn- 

1  interinediatostateof  puriticiiu>>a. 
Latins  in  the  reception  of  s.:M'!i 

Baptism  is  still  administered  in  the 

2  Greeks,'  says  Dean  Waddinjjiuii. 
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cany  it  in  procession,  nor  have  they  instituted  any  festival  in 
honour  of  it.  Leavened  bread  is  us^ed  in  the  sacrament ;  and 
according  to  Mr.  Strong,  the  Bavarian  consul  at  Athens,  in  his 
work  entitled  'Greece  as  a  Kingdom,'  the  bread  is  soaked  in  the 
wine,  and  given  to  the  communicants  with  a  spoon. 

The  sacrament  of  Penance,  in  the  Greek  church,  embraces 
auricular  confession,  which  is  strictly  enforced,  and  held  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance — *  the  sole  axle  on  which  the  globe  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  turns  ;'  and  its  doctors  admit  that  without  it 
the  whole  fabric  of  church  power  would  fall  to  ruin.  Confession 
has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  conduct,  except  to  increase  immo- 
rality. Brigand.^  and  others  who  lead  lives  of  crime,  prepare  for 
their  work  by  obtaining  the  priest  s  absolution. 

The  festivals  are  exceedingly  numerous.  When  Otho  went  to 
Greece,  and  set  about  establishing  law  and  order,  he  found  that 
the  holidays  were  as  numerous  as  the  working  days,  and  that  the 
consequence  was  idleness,  vice,  and  poverty  among  the  people. 
All  but  those  which  the  church  held  to  be  of  imperative  obligation 
were  therefore  abolished.  The  use  of  images  or  statues  in  places 
of  worship,  the  Greeks  hold  to  be  idolatrous.  But  they  admit 
pictures,  provided,  however,  that  they  are  as  rude  and  graceless  as 
possible,  and  devoid  of  all  life-like  expression,  lest  the  relief  and 
animation  of  a  fine  painting  should  produce  the  eflFect  of  sculp- 
ture. Like  the  Romanists,  they  say  that  they  use  pictures  only 
as  *  the  books  of  the  ignorant  to  help  their  devotions.  ^  They 
boast,  notwithstanding,  that  their  sacrea  pictures  are  much  more 
fruitful  in  miracles  than  those  of  the  Latin  church.  The  cross 
is  worshipped  etpially  in  the  Eiistern  and  Western  churches, 
receiving  the  nanurs  and  attributes  of  Deity,  and  the  sign  of  it  is 
very  fn»<juent  among  the  CJ reeks,  and  })elieved  to  be  fraught  with 
extraordinary  virtue.  I^ighted  tapers  and  torches  are  used  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  ( Jrecian  sky,  in  conmiem oration  of  the  martjTs,  who 
were  oblig<'<l  to  \whi  in  chives ;  and  long  poui|)ous  processions  are 
Vi-ry  numerous.  To  the*  Virgin  Marj'^  tliey  assign  the  same  place 
as  tluj  Roniaii  Catholics,  and  the  sanits  wlujse  intercession  is 
sought  are  more  numerous  than  the  davs  of  the  vear  : — 

*T<>  arnst  tin*  ravaps  of  a  jK^tiU'iuv,  or  tj  conipoin.*  the  ai^tatioas 
of  an  carth(|uak«*.  <»r  to  allay  llie  ilangiT  of  uii>t';i.'*oiiaMt'  dntught,  |»tT- 
80I1.X  of  I'vrrv  fla^-j,  in  rvrrv  islo  and  vallov  i»f  <iri.i.H.i',  i»roct'0«i  in 
lon^tlnMUMi  onlrr.  wimlini;  ahinij  tlio  mountain  miK'  to  8onu'  ^^hnnny 
grotto  of  I  ho  Vir:^in.  or  St.  (leoriri',  «»r  St.  SjiiriiUon.  in  dfvout  conli* 
diMUT  tliat  vows,  hv  siu-h  inii>u»ini;  solonniilios  t'nfori."i*<l,  will  not  be 

otU'R-d  u]t  in  vain licsiilcs  thcMMKvasiimal  Milfnniities.  ordinaij 

procession^  an-  (.'onniion  in  rvvrv  part  of  (iri"*rr.  in  JKinuur  of  niurtyni  or 
saints,  or  tin;  rolios  of  >aint-.     But  iho   Holy  Virgin,  in  spite  of  tlie 


1  pictorial  representation,  is  evi.-r\- 
sn.'— p.31. 

eeks  understand  only  the  cotii- 
t,  it  varies  on  every  day  in  tin; 
7.  According  to  Dr.  King,  tin' 
?ient  to  fill  twenty  folio  voliiint's, 
\  contains  directions  for  the  itw 
lost  learned  priests  succeed  in 
igh  to    them   their    studies  an' 

performing  divine  service  tlic 
ds  in  such  a  low  and  hurrii-l 
ot  hear  what  he  says;    nor  do 

regard  him  more  as  a  mediator 
^ir  devotions.  Dr.  Waddingt'iu 
f  the  priests  as  'indecent  and 
he  mass,  and  he  has  seen  tin' 
Tiile.*  Yet  this  levity  does  ui.t 
the  people,  whose  moral  prostra- 
ir  spiritual  guides,  and  they  fnil 
ive  excited  by  very  gross  and 
le  most  rife  of  their  superstitions 
itive  and  propitiatory  offeriiij,':^, 
hich  have  desceniled  with  the 
I  times, 

Df  their  impostures,  however,  \^ 
vhich  is  performed  on  EaKti-r 
and  the  little  chapel  annexed  lo 
ng  within  the  church  on  Mount 
pretend,  is  miraculously  kindli.il, 
;h  came  down  from  Heaven  in 

There  men  andw 
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passed  any  idea  that  can  be  formed  by  the  languid  imaginations  of  the 
West.  And  the  spectacle  was  rendered  still  more  various,  and  the  up- 
roar more  discordant,  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Turkish  and 
Albanian  soldiers,  in  their  vain  attempt  to  tranquillize  fanaticism  by 
blows.' — p.  39. 

Such  is  the  description  of  Dean  Waddington,  himself  an  eyo- 
mtness. 

*  Very  soon  after,'  he  continues,  '  we  observed  a  glimmering  througli 
the  orifices  of  the  Holy  Chapel ;  it  increased  to  a  flame,  and  instantly 
became  perceptible  to  the  crowd.  The  shout  which  announced  this  events 
the  completion  of  the  miracle,  was  the  prelude  to  an  exhibition  of  madfteaa 
surpassing  all  that  had  preceded.  The  more  zealous  or  more  vigorous 
fanatics  pressed  towards  the  chapel,' that  they  might  obtain  a  more  ge- 
nuine light  by  the  immediate  application  of  their  tapers  to  the  Divine 
fountain ;  and  the  eagerness  of  those  behind  to  participate,  though  leas 
perfectly,  in  the  blessing,  brought  on  a  stru^le  with  those  who  were 
nearer  the  sanctuary,  and  who  were  anxious  to  carry  away  their  own 
light  uncontaminated ;  but  in  this  they  seldom  succeeded ;  and  thna 
the  fire  was  communicated  ^vith  extreme  rapidity,  and  in  less  than  fire 
minutes  the  whole  church  presented  an  uninterrupted  blaze  of  -several 
thousand  tapers  and  torches.  In  the  meantime  the  two  priests,  whose 
entrance  has  been  mentioned,  were  carried  out  of  the  chapel  on  the 
shouldere  of  some  favoured  devotees,  each  of  them  waving  a  celestial 
torch  of  the  purest  flame,  which  not  one  among  the  fanatic  crowd  either 
believed  or  suspected  to  be  the  creation  of  their  own  impious  hands.' — 
p.  40. 

As  the  monastic  system  originated  in  the  east,  and  as  the 
gloomy  fanaticism  of  Syria  and  Egypt  was  relieved  by  the 
talents  and  eloquence,  as  well  as  the  more  cheerful  temperament 
of  the  Greek  recluses  in  the  earliest  ages,  it  has  always  been  a 
predominant  element  in  the  orthodox  Oriental  church.  Monas- 
teries were  erected  in  the  most  commanding  and  beautiful 
situations,  and  the  elevation  and  repose,  the  conveniences  and 
consideration  which  they  imparted,  attracted  large  numbers  of 
the  superstitious,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  ambitious.  The  Greek 
idea  of  the  conventual  life  was,  that  the  monks  became  aa 
anathema  for  their  brethren  who  remained  in  the  world  a  prey 
to  its  storms  and  temptations.  According  to  Stourdza — *  L  m- 
stitution  des  ordres  monastiques  n'est  fondle  que  sur  I'idde  fonda- 
mentale  d'une  expiation  volontaire  d'un  innocent  poor  le 
coupable.' 

Two  considerations  tended  to  raise  the  monasteries  of  Greece 
in  public  estimation.  From  them  the  bishops  and  patriarchs  of 
the  Greek  church  were  almost  invariably  selected,  and  they 
served  as  asylums  which  often  supplied  the  place  of  a  protecting 
government  during  those  dreary  ages  when  the  empure  existed 
in  a  state  of  miserable  weakness.     In  this  character  they  were 
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authorities  from  the  first;  ainl  in 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  broki>  mil, 
in  sanctuaries  were  rarely  viol:ii<-.l, 

their  convent  on  Mount  HoHi-ini, 
I  the  following  inscription  on  ilir 
ns  in  the  Mussuhnan  .irmy  Imvo 
Iroying  this  convent,  because  rhiy 
fitly  used  it  as  an  asylum.'     .M.nv 

pursuits  can  hardly  be  imaLiim'il 
ing  under  the  clearest  sky,  in  iln' 
^he  finest  mountain  scenery,  -nr- 
nia!  verdure  is  fed  by  evcr-liviii'^ 
3  most  glorious  views  of  tliL-  -i-a 
sed  far  above  the  noxious  exlmlii- 
loisy  disputes  of  the  villages,  ili.^ 
tati on s  undisturbed,  and  mak*'  the 
3isure.  But  either  fromindol.mv. 
ature,  he  seldom  troubles  liimsilf 
.ussian  monk  was  once  asked  l^y  :i 
litary  studies  were  directed,      lie 

earth  and  the  heavena 

caloi/ers,  or  priests,  and  partly  ■>{' 
voted  wholly  to  the  weari.s^ iull' 
item,  which  is  uniform  throu'^diMiti 

attending  to  worldly  affairs,  ,uid 
lis  of  the  fraternity.  Tho.se  tnid 
lieir  own  haud.s  tiie corn-fields,  ilio 
Ls,  gathering  in  or  disposing  of  rlii' 
may  not  come  into  contact  will]  ,1 
flien  they  travel  in  rotation  to  !><_:; 
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trast  between  the  actual  condition  of  the  patriarch  and  that  of  the  pope. 
Divided  by  the  narrow  Adriatic,  on  the  one  side  we  see  wealth,  preten- 
sion, and  the  assumption  of  temporal  power;  on  the  other,  poverty, 
insecurity,  and  helpless  dependence.  We  next  perceive,  with  respect 
to  the  system  of  government  in  either  case, — as  that  of  Rome  is  still 
distinguished  by  an  active  and  patient  discipline,  which  studies  to 
attach  the  ministers  to  each  other  and  the  people  to  the  ministry,  and 
which  has  been  directed  zealously  and  sedulously  through  above  twelve 
centuries  to  that  object ;  so  the  other  would  rather  deserve  the  con- 
trary reproach  of  looseness,  and  incoherence,  and  insubordination.  It 
is  easy  to  say  that  such  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  subjection 
to  foreign  oppression,  and  that  a  body  which  has  been  deprived  of  the 
power  of  independent  action  will  lose  its  internal  energies  with  its 
power.  This  is  true ;  but  if  we  refer  to  the  earlier  history  of  that 
church,  and  trace  it  from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  those  of  Palseo- 
logus,  we  shall  not  find  that  it  was  at  any  period  animated  by  that 
deliberate  spirit  of  domination  which  marked  the  progress  and  which 
marks  the  decay  of  Rome. 

*  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  patriarch  of  the  East  has  at  no  time 
affected  temporal  sovereignty,  nor  claimed  any  authority  over  princes ; 
and  as  he  has  not  arrogated  the  lofty  character  of  the  Roman,  he  has 
not  been  compelled  to  establish  any  system,  or  commit  any  crimes  to 
preserve  it.  Therefore  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  of  Greece  continue 
nearly  in  their  original  condition ;  and  the  monastic  order  escaped  the 
various  corruptions  which  overspread  it  in  the  West,  as  soon  as  it 
became  useful  to  the  ambition  and  necessary  to  the  despotism  of  the 
popes.  Again  ;  the  entire  subjection  of  the  lower  orders  to  spiritual 
authority  has  never  become  so  absolute  a  church  maxim  in  the  East  as 
under  popish  rule ;  or,  if  the  principle  be  common  to  both  churches,  at 
least  it  has  not  been  carried  into  effect  there  with  so  much  deliberate 
industry.  In  these  and  in  other  points  their  characters  have  been 
widely  different,  from  the  moment  tliat  either  can  be  said  to  have 
assumed  a  distinct  character ;  and  as  that  of  Greece  has  generally  been 
free  from  the  restlessness  which  has  habitually  agitated  the  other,  it  is 
exempt  also  from  tlie  systematic  innovations  which  have  thus  been 
successively  introduced,  not  into  the  doctrines  only,  but  into  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Latin  church.' — p.  56. 


Abt.  II. — A  History  of  India  under  the  first  two  Sovereign*  of  the 
^ouse  of  Taimur,  Baber  and  Ilumdyun,  By  William  Erskine, 
?q.     Two  Volumes.     8vo.     London:  Longman  <&  Co. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  introduced  a  remarkable  period 
in  the  history  of  man.  The  great  imsettled  confederacies,  which, 
up  to  that  date,  had  existed,  began  to  form  themselves  into  solid 
empires.    They  had  long,  indeed,  acknowledged  supreme  heada^ 
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rtually  isolated  and  independiiil. 
Iged  by  the  superior  potentates  i,l 
giiised  system,  or  held  the  babiucc 
\\n  course,  regardless  of  cxtfiiiid 
J  of  little  kingdoms  divided  iln' 
'ill  active  population.  In  Frame, 
wn  were  vassals  only  in  name,  ;uid 
13,  the  strength  of  their  arms,  and 
r,  were  often  more  formidahii'  u> 
hrone  was  to  thcni.  In  Eiij;lainl 
>arons  how  to  submit,  or  how  ^> 
the  sixt«enth  century  drew  n^ar, 
Ktraordinary  events,  and  a  chaiiL^c 
:s  of  Europe,     A  depressed  and 

emaciated  by  civil  wars,  began  to 
r,  not  because  their  jealousies  \\  ■re 
>rces  were  exhausted.  Had  ti)iy, 
Drous  emulation,  each  might  liavr 
but  the  supremacy  whieh  neith^  v 
all  offered,  in  pure  malice,  to  tin' 

adroit  enough  to  profit  by  tlK-ir 
r  expelUng  their  English  invadi.r«, 

one,  under  a  single  sceptre.  The 
rriages,  and  the  seii.se  of  a  cotminai 
ght   under  one    authoritj\     'I'lui- 

three  of  the    finest  couutriLS    in 

in  the  German  and  Italian  sinti  s, 
lade   Cliarles   V.  a    dirtingui-ln.d 

the  main  result.  His  vast  ai-|ul- 
3t  of  terror  to  the  other  Chri^liaii 
s  of  his  glory,  and  fearfal    of    liis 
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wards,  when  the  minds  that  first  surveyed  and  ruled  them  had 
departed,  broke  into  smaller  kingdoms  which  carried  on  struggles 
among  themselves,  until,  after  the  balance  of  power  had  begun 
to  be  established  in  Christendom,  permanent  states  first  rose, 
amid  the  subsiding  fermentations  of  poUtics  in  the  East 

A  brilliant,  but  terrible  power  had  long  been  advancing  from 
Asia,  and  threatening  the  civilization  of  Europe.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  Ottoman  Sultans  swept  the  world,  from  their 
original  borders  as  far  as  Egypt,  surprised  and  alarmed  all  the 
Christian  potentates.  But  as  their  neighbours  increased  in  power, 
the  progress  of  their  legions  was  checked,  and  Europe,  perhaps, 
owed  as  much  to  the  victories  of  other  Tartar  chiefs  as  to  the 
achievements  of  the  pious  and  gallant  knights  who  fought  with 
consecrated  arms  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  their 
manners,  and  their  liberties. 

In  that  great  repository,  in  which  are  deposited  the  historical 
trophies  and  achievements  of  the  human  race,  the  Tartars 
occupy  too  retired  a  position.  Their  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  world  has  been  immense ;  they  have  nurtured  the  greatest 
conquerors  ;  and  though  they  have  accomplished  HtUe  for  which 
future  gratitude  will  attach  to  their  name,  the  part  they  have 
played  in  the  grand  but  sad  arena  of  imperial  conflicts,  has  been 
80  illustrious  that  history  must  give  them  its  volumes,  and 
become  splendid  by  narrating  the  acts  and  fortunes  of  their  race. 
The  southern  countries  of  Asia  and  of  Europe  have  from  the 
most  distant  ages  been  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  north, 
which  has  poured  out  its  migratory  inhabitants,  century  after 
century,  to  exchange  their  native  wilds  for  more  genial  and  fruit- 
ful regions — entering  some,  and  quitting  them  l£e  a  storm,  but 
settling  in  others,  and  displacing  the  original  tenants  of  the 
soil.  In  ancient  times,  these  hosts,  which  issued  from  the  great 
nursery  of  conquerors  round  the  Arctic  circle,  were  ScvtUani^ 
Germans,  or  Qauls ;  but  in  later  ages  they  have  been,  in  Asia^ 
the  Tartar  tribes  alone. 

The  name  Tartar  has  been  rendered  familiar  only  dnoe  the 
twelfth  century.  European  writers  have  generally  comprehended 
imder  it  that  faniily  of  the  human  species,  whicb  ranges  over 
the  immense  territory  extending  trom  the  Himalaya  MountaiiiSi 
from  the  river  Oxus,  from  the  Euxine,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far 
as  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  tribes  dwelling  there  may  differ  from 
each  other  in  language,  and  even  in  origin ;  but  the  appeUatkxiy 
by  Christian  historians,  is  appUed  to  them  all,  thoi^  it  is 
unknown  to  themselves  as  a  general  term,  and  never  properly 
belonged  even  to  any  considerable  proportion  of  them.  It  sooms 
<Mriginall  V  to  have  belonged  to  that  nation  which  we  now,  whether 
phuosophically  or  not,  distinguish  as  Mongols  or  Mogols,  aiul  by 
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)mmou  to  foreigners,  has  been  i-mi- 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  nuit  I  K-rii 
day  to  rectify  tlie  error,  as  will  -a^ 
ageoeral  denomination  is  neti  >-.:ny, 
dropped,  a  new  one  quite  as  (Mm- 

es  of  eruptions  from  tlie  'r^rur 
very  remote  ayeu  ;  but  tbey  l>rL;:iii 
i,  and  to  acquire  a,  permanini  ;i.-'- 
immediately  before  and  afiir  i\\r 
i  of  tbem  traversed  the  frontiti^  ami 
the  Saracen  kLalifs;  two  hinnh.  d 
enormous  legions,  tbe  standiud  nl' 
in  a  century  after  they  broke  i.nii  ni 
le,  to  triumph  and  plunder  ai  (\ic 
lebrated  in  the  west  as  Tamarj.ui", 
f  Tartars,  we  find  the  tribes  in.liukd 
jrand  divisions  or  races,  all  dillLiiuL; 
;e,  institutions,  and  manners.  Thi; 
antchus,  in  the  east  of  Asia,  iioiili 
11!  Mongols,  or,  as  they  are  called  liy 
!  Mogbuls,  who  are  settled  cliiitiv  in 
of  Tibet,  and  far  westward  in  llii' 
iby  and  uutravelled  by  explnii  rs. 
o  have  held,  during  many  ceiitnrirs, 
■till  westward  of  the  Mongols.  Ihna 
as  the  Wolga  and  tlie  Don.  da  tin.' 
spian  lake,  on  the  nortli  to  Sil>i.ri:i. 
ach  division,  are  found  out  of  iIjlm' 
urks  occupy  the  largest  country-,  aiu 
,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuoi 
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ings,  within  which  it  moves  from  spot  to  spot ;  carrying  its 
families,  flocks,  and  habitations  from  colder  to  wanner  regions, 
from  scarce  to  abundant  pastures,  from  dried  up  or  bitter  water- 
pools,  to  sweet  and  copious  springs.  This  necessity,  common  to 
them  all,  has  produced  uniform  customs.  All  their  dwellings 
consist  of  tents  or  moveable  huts  ;  flocks  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  constitute  their  wealth  ;  milk  is  their  principal  food,  to 
which  is  occasionally  added  a  little  flesh ;  and  they  despise  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  as  well  as  those  people  who  live  on  com, 
or,  as  they  contemptuously  express  it,  on  the  top  of  a  weed. 
These  barbarians  are  right,  unless  our  modem  philosophers  are 
wrong,  who  tell  us  that  everything  should  be  eaten  in  its  natural 
state — grapes  unfermented,  and,  therefore,  if  they  are  consistent, 
corn  should  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  which  is  a  poor  and 
worthless  weed. 

The  women  attend  to  all  domestic  cares,  watch  the  children, 
prepare  food  and  clothing,  and  assist  in  tending  the  flocks.  The 
men,  when  they  reach  a  country  containing  game,  delight  in  the 
chase,  and  live  like  centaurs,  perpetually  mounted.  Such  an 
existence  nurtures  them  in  habits  of  fatigue,  renders  them 
careless  of  privation,  accustoms  them  to  the  quick  movements  of 
soldiers,  and  has  frecjuently,  when  Russian  conquest  found  its  way 
into  their  homes,  driven  back  the  enemy  with  shame  and  loss. 
The  Czars  have  recognised  these  qualities,  and  their  Cossack 
troops  are  imitations  of  the  Tartar  hordes  ;  but  the  desert-bred 
horseman  dwindles  under  the  whip  of  the  drum-major,  and  is  no 
longer  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  his  old  brothers  by  blood,  the 
Ottomans,  who  sprang  originally  from  the  same  soil,  and  enjoyed 
the  same  independence  as  his  forefathers. 

This  indt*j)ondence  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Tartar  nations,  and 
they  lose  it  when  ihey  are  transj)lanted.  Their  form  of  govern- 
ment, though  not  iniifoi-m,  is  generally  some  modification  of  the 
patriarchal  ;  the  spirit  of  a  clan  unites  each  tribe ;  hereditary 
usages  have  the  power  of  laws,  and  the  elders,  or  *  grey-beards,' 
are  consulted  on  occitsious  of  importance  or  danger. 

Of  the  three  races  thus  distinguisheil,  and  thus  inhabiting  those 
deserts,  the  nuKst  eastern,  or  the  Mantolius,  though  their  historical 
achievements  have  \)ooi\  considerable,  merit  the  least  attention. 
They  are  fur  from  being  so  brilliant  as  the  other  nations  of  the 
same  family.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,  they  marcheil  over 
high  mountains,  and  conquered  China,  where  they  have  since 
remained,  sava;^'t»  atid  unt<\ichable,  and  whence  they  will  probably 
be  exiK^lled.  During  earlier  inroads,  many  of  their  race  had 
already  been  established  within  the  Chinesi^  frontier;  but  they 
continued  unknown  to  the  historians  of  Persia  and  of  India,  and 
never  exercised  any  direct  or  perceptible  influence  on  the  fortunes 
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ideed,  in  our  own  days,  a  JlaiiTrlm 
iley  of  the  Ganges  from  the  lul^lii-. 
ste    driven    into    Tibet,    and    urvir 

;uls,  ivlio  were  seated  betwefn  tiic 
.yed  a  most  important  part,  tii"ii-li 
ory  of  Asia.  For  several  agis.  iln: 
;8  in  the  north  had  carried  (jii  «:ir 
id  by  the  surrounding  nations,  win  n 
small  and  olxscure  tribe  callfd  M.^n- 
lisfurtunes,  was  at  length  reston  ■[  i-> 
)icuuuB  among  the  lieroes  wli"  w.  n' 
fho  young  damsels  who  cliauntid  in 
■Qinised  victory  to  the  young  clinl, 
t  love  by  every  waiTior  in  thi'  i/,iiii|i. 
,ber  of  the  tribes  around,  and  inuUil 
At  the  head  of  this  confedenw  \\>- 
cut  to  pieces  the  native  armies,  and 
Yet  there  he  refused  to  stay,  llmnuli 
mpire  at  his  feet.  He  returned  into 
)st  powerful  tribes,  compelling  ilnm 
Tcignty,  until  ho  found  him:^i  If  in 
each  legion  was  like  a  nation.  Al- 
0  Persian  borders  ;  but  Euro]"'  was 

genius  which  had  sprung  n\i  in  :i 
jL-r  curiosity.  Swiftly,  howei n.  In- 
rs  of  the  s:\me  race  had  previnu.sly 

marched  through  the  rich,  pojnil.iiis, 
ral  Asia,  and  whenever  he  caim.'  1^1:1 
under  it.  His  ravages  swept,  dvii- 
proviuei^s,  over  Persia  and  Amu  nn, 
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then  marched  in  the  van  of  his  armies,  when  they  overran  the 
east  of  Europe.  So  ferocious  and  caunihal  were  they,  that  at 
the  sight  of  them  women  died,  and  children  were  smitten  with 
insanity.  The  successors  of  Jenghiz  made  full  use  of  the  Tartar 
thirst  for  carnage.  On  one  side,  into  Southern  China,  on  the 
other,  as  far  as  Vienna,  they  carried  the  alarm  of  their  victories ; 
and  had  the  inheritors  of  this  enormous  dominion  possessed  the 
genius  of  him  who  founded  it,  all  the  princes  of  Christendom 
might  have  been  forced  to  league,  that  civilization  itself  might 
not  be  rooted  up  by  Asiatic  savages.  Within  one  century,  how- 
ever, this  empire,  which  had  spread  from  the  Korean  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  had  dissolved,  and  was  replace<l  by  a  number  of  separate 
kingdoms,  which,  in  the  year  1400,  were  annihilated  by  Tamar- 
lane. 

The  Mogul  supremacy,  therefore,  lasted  about  seventy  years  in 
a  solid  state,  and  about  a  hundred  more  as  an  imperfect  con- 
federacy. Yet,  rapidly  as  it  passed  away,  the  renown  of  Jenghiz 
Khan  was  so  brilliant,  that  every  Mussulman  sovereign  in  Asia 
is  to  this  day  flattered  if  genealogists  can  trace  the  sources  of  his 
lineage  to  the  blood  of  the  first  Mogul  Nevertheless,  the  Mogul 
power  has  so  utterly  disappeared  in  the  South,  that  one  little 
tribe  alone,  between  Herat  and  Kabul,  exists  to  show  that  the 
mighty  Jenghiz  ever  ruled  across  the  Taxartes  river. 

Third  in  order,  but  greatest  in  fame,  is  the  Turki  nation. 
They  possessed  originally  a  vast  region,  occasionally  encroached 
upon  by  the  Moguls,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  much  extended  by 
conquest.  They  seized  the  surrounding  territories  nearly  as  dr 
as  Moscow,  on  one  side,  and  ^foldavia  on  the  other ;  while,  in  a 
third  direction,  they  migrated  into  the  deserts  which  intersect 
Khorassan  and  Persia. 

In  their  own  territories,  the  Turks  have  always  remained 
pastoral  and  simple.  R^yond  them,  they  have  frequently  made 
splendid  displays  of  their  national  character.  They  have,  in  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  the  Rist,  acquired  and  transmitted  an 
infiuoncc  superior  to  that  of  the  original  inhabitantn.  They 
8er\'0(l  in  the  palaces  and  armies  of  the  Khalifs,  and  many  a 
slave  of  the  Turki  race  rose  in  the  course  of  years  to  wear  the 
purple  and  War  tlio  r(\L;alia.  (tradually  the  nation  itst^lf  grew 
mto  Jisoend(?ney ;  they  le<i  their  flocks  into  Turkey  and  Persia, 
degraded  sovereij»iis  into  subjection,  and  founded  many  king-* 
doms,  of  which  the  ti-aoes  still  remain.  Wliilu*  they  proceeded 
in  this  triiunphant  career,  the  sun  of  Jenghiz  suddenly  blazed 
over  Asia  and  eclipsed  them  for  a  time.  Not  one  of  their  chiefii 
was  yet  erjual  to  him.  hut  his  brief^empire  [)aKsed  away,  while 
theirs  incessantly  sprea*! ;  the  Ottoman  dominion  was  planted, 
and  a  power  was  thus  lx»m  which  alone  of  the  Tartar  monarchies 
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'  the  system  of  the  modern  poliiital 

land  the  beginning  of  the  fiftiiinii 
amarlane,  arose.  Under  his  miH- 
out  of  the  Nortli  through  jdl  tin; 
Caspian  Sea,  into  Syria  and  A-i;i 
nvader,  into  India  as  far  as  !!■  Uii. 
eluke  dynasty  was  establishcil  in 
mily  of  Tartars  for  ct-nluries  iiili'd 
Id, and  have  left  to  the  preseui  ihiy 
.and  theirniaunere,  from  the  Nir:ii[-i 
:he  Yenesei,  and  from  the  hmiis  of 
u'thfst  houndaries  of  HinJost.in. 
vere  influencing  that  part  of  tlio 
leir  native  desertti,  events  hapjniu'd 
within  themselves.  Among  uiinr 
became,  first  a  tribe,  then  a  muimi, 
leu  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  gri'.ii^  .■-I 
■y.  While  the  neighbouring  y<]<'\- 
.rge  a  jiortion  of  the  eartii.  .miv 
ly  within  frontiei-s,  the  aucesHns  i.f 
their  reputation  and  their  jimv.lI'. 
Iiieh  in  tiie  East  has  so  often  liiTuv 
tetool  to  a  throne,  carried  th--  ih> 
jn  their  career  of  success  and  onu- 
tliey  gradually  combined  a  miinlur 
s  a  narrative  full  of  heroic  e]ii.-ii.li>, 
ly  stiuided  with  names  that  ii]iiii;av 
rs,  lo  be  analyzed  or  comjin— iil. 
;cutury,  Taimur,  the  founder  "i  a 
■raced  to  a  heavenly Uneiigi.',  i-'in   i 
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found  researches  of  the  French  (the  English  had  made  none) 
into  the  original  archives  of  Asia,  and  the  result  is,  as  we  have 
said,  a  work  which,  for  integrity  and  value,  has  not  often  been 
exceeded. 

Passing  on  from  tlie  introductory  pictures,  representing  the 
Tartar  races  rising  in  their  own  deserts  and  overflowing  their 
natural  frontiers,  to  the  lives  of  Baber  and  his  son  Humayun,  we 
follow  the  course  of  Tartar  conquest  in  India.  Baber  was  by  his 
flatterers  traced  to  a  collateral  lineage  with  Jenghiz  Khan,  so 
that  the  dynasty  he  founded  in  Hindostan  was  called  the  MoguL 

The  vicissitudes  of  this  wonderful  man's  career  may  be  rapidly 
recounted  to  show  of  what  elements  the  history  of  such  a  con- 
queror consists.  He  first  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Ferghana,  which,  while  still  a  youth,  he  had  to 
defend  against  invaders  on  all  sides.  The  neighbouring  ter- 
ritory of  Samarcand,  a  rich  and  populous  country,  was  then 
convulsed  by  domestic  anarchy,  and  Baber  interrupted  its  revo- 
lutions by  suddenly  taking  possession  of  it  While  thus  en- 
gaged, his  brother  revolted  at  home,  and,  marching '  to  quell 
him,  a  rebellion  rose  behind  him,  not  only  in  his  new  dominions 
in  Samarcand,  but  in  Arbejan  also,  and  he  lost  them  both.  The 
campaign  restored  him  the  latter,  and  the  former  he  regained  for 
a  short  time ;  but  at  that  juncture  a  Tartar  chief,  named  Sher- 
bana,  suddenly  sprang  to  great  power,  and,  for  awhile,  the  star 
of  Baber  was  completely  eclipsed.  He  had  once  to  capitulate, 
and  twice  to  escape  from  captivity.  Nevertheless,  his  mighty 
spirit  rose  under  these  disasters;  he  had  still  the  charm  of  a 
famous  name,  and  new  armies  came  round  his  flag.  While 
Sherbana  ruled  in  his  paternal  kingdom,  he  marched  away  and 
conquered  the  important  territory  of  Kabul,  and  then  Kanaahar, 
returning  occasionally  to  harass  his  enemy  and  rival  Gradually 
ascending  eastward,  he  entered  Sindh,  and  subdued  it;  then 
Moultan  fell  before  his  arms,  and  the  splendid  region  of  India 
lay  before  him.  Thus  brought  within  reach  of  what  had 
been  his  nation's  greatest  ambition,  he  half  forgot  the  throne 
he  had  lost,  and  four  times*  successively,  at  the  head  of  ^a 
powerful  host,  he  attacked  the  kings  of  India  As  many 
times  they  drove  his  forces  back ;  but  he  invaded  their  fron- 
tiers once  more,  and  at  last  victoriously.  From  Umballa  he 
marched  to  Delhi ;  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  and  through  the  pro- 
vinces around,  until  the  family  of  Lodi  rulers  passed  away  for 
ever.  Not  even  the  Rajpoots  could  resist  his  extending  autho- 
rity. Their  cavalry  was  routed;  their  fortified  cities  were 
burned ;  Baber  left  them  prostrate  and  crossed  the  Ganges, 
gradually  increasing  the  circle  of  his  sway,  and  at  last  restoring 
himself  for  awhile  to  the  possession  of  his  ancient  inheritance  in 
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1  1330,  he  left  the  character  ot'  -.ui 
Qg,  ardent,  frank,  gifted  with  tilll^ 
sensible  of  merit  in  others,  lio 
iriiig  throne  was  occupied  hv  his 
■wn  to  manhood  when  not  om;  of 
»Ie  remnant  of  his  house,  and  \ i.t 
jowerful  dynasty.  Humayun,  Itis 
es,  inherited  the  same  difficiiliii'-; 
been  acquired  by  his  father  niily 
mr  of  conquest  was  still  goin:;  <■». 
ere  not  unanimous  in  his  favnur. 
iamarcand,  Bokhara,  Hissa,  JJulk, 
.1  many  daring  spirits  aspiring'  in 
How  Humayun  without  astmii-li- 
es  of  fortune.  We  perceivf  liiin 
I  every  side.  After  a  long  coiillii-t, 
)f  Central  India,  and  curbed  iln.- 
it,  though  these  dominions  wire 
rerc  again  wrested  from  him.  lit; 
igal,  and  at  length  fell  from  tin.' 

saw  itself  once  more  under  ili.' 
yun,  at  first,  enjoyed  a  fluctu^iiiti'.; 
loedily  a  fugitive,  and  passed  t'\-'Ui 

he  began  to  rise  once  more.  He 
ile  still  an  exile  from  his  fatln  r's 
i  again  to  seat  himself  in  A-ni, 
3d  only  a  short  period  beforo    liin 

^  a  wonderful  and  romantic  story; 
triking  episodes  in  it  relates  to  his 
5  Pi"-"'  ' 
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He  asks  his  guard  what  is  to  be  done  with  him,  and  Jouher 
evaded  a  reply  by  saying,  'His  majesty  the  emperor  is  most 
merciful'  Thus  the  night  passed  away.  Next  morning,  Humayun 
gave  orders  that  his  brother  s  eyes  should  be  lanced,  and  set  out 
on  his  march,  giving  orders  that  the  victim  should  follow  him 
when  he  had  suffered  his  punishment  The  servants,  however, 
disputed  about  the  task,  each  wishing  to  put  it  on  another ;  at 
last,  three  of  them  galloped  after  the  emperor  to  appeal  to  him. 
*  Nobody  will  do  this  deed,'  said  Ali  Dost,  a  chief  officer.  '  Thou,* 
exclaimed  Humayim,  '  what  has  come  over  thee  ?  Go  thou 
and  do  it'  Jouher,  the  ewer-bearer,  tells  the  sad  story  :— 
'  Having  received  this  order,  we  returned,  and  Gholam  Ali  said  to 
the  mirza  (the  emperor's  brother),  "  O  mirza,  would  that  Almighty 
God  tore  my  tongue  from  the  roots  rather  than  that  the  word»  I 
speak  should  come  from  my  mouth.  But  for  the  commands  of 
princes  there  is  no  remedy.  The  orders  are  to  lance  your  eyea," 
'^  Kill  mo  at  once,"  said  the  mirza  Gholam  Ali  replied,  '*  None 
dares  so  far  surpass  his  orders  as  to  kill  you."  He  then  pn>> 
ceeded  to  execute  the  work.  Having  folded  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  had  in  his  hand,  into  a  ball,  to  serve  for  a  gag,  the 
ferash  (an  inferior  servant)  thrust  it  into  the  mirza  s  mouth  as 
he  struggled.  They  tlieu  held  his  hands,  draciged  him  out  of 
the  pavilion,  laid  him  on  the  ground,  and  struck  the  lancet  into 
his  eyes — such  was  the  will  of  God — fifty  times,  more  or  leoL 
Like  a  brave  man,  he  did  not  utter  a  single  groan  ;  but  when  a 
man  sat  down  on  his  knees  he  said  to  him,  "Why  do  you  sit  on 
my  knees  ?  Will  you  not  leave  off?"  Except  tliis  expression, he 
breathed  not  a  complaint,  but  maintained  a  perfect  manly  firm- 
ness, till  they  poured  some  lemon-juice  and  salt  into  his  eyea 
Being  then  tortured  beyond  endurance,  calling  on  the  name  of 
God,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  O  Lord  1  for  the  offences  which  I 
have  committed  in  this  world,  surely,  I  have  suffered  retribuiioDy 
and  may  now  entertain  hopes  of  my  future  salvation." ' 

When  Humayun  met  his  sightless  brother,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  sobbing  aloud,  and  loaded  him  with  affectionate  exprcssioiML 
Such  are  the  miserable  acts  by  which  jwwer  seeks  to  preserve 
itself  a<;aiD8t  that  envy  which  an  uun.atural  elevation  exciter 
Mr.  Erskinc  s  history  abounds  in  such  illustrations.  It  is  a  woric, 
indeal,  not  often  exceeded  in  interest,  and  it  decides  thu  reput*- 
tion  of  its  author. 


y  of  Bireiga  LiUrature. — Mmiyiirid,! 
tr.  From  the  Hutigariiin  of  Morilz 
otice  by  Emeric  S/iiiiad,  Autlim-  ni' 
.'  Edinburtjh:  T.  Constable  i  (.'n. 
;  Id/A  Sketches  of  Northern  G.-.-yr. 
win  Hettner.     pp.  229.     Edinbui-li  t 

;  has  fought  the  battles  of  Chrisi  iii- 
m  and  of  Protestant  right  .iml 
jpressionof  the  Hapsburghs,  cniilil 
■  the  lyre.  Its  poetry,  full  of  viL;oiu- 
[pressed  by  the  genius  of  siiii;li' 
ople  in  tradition  and  song.  Huu- 
)eare  or  Dante,  of  a  Calderoii  ^r 
if  the  Hungarian  pen  which  Ihud 
3  cliaracteriMtic  feature  which  dis- 
iant  of  them  from  the  crowd  <f{ 
;y  alt  have  a  national  stamp  ;  tiii-\- 
oiilings  and  thoughts,  original  iind 
ich  foniis  the  principal  charm  "t 
Peace  and  War'  by  Moritz  Iok:ii, 
before  u.s  not  only  attractive  iuid 
in  regard  to  the  life  of  a  pfi'|jli; 
used  the  admiration  of  countiiis 
Its  and  merits.  I6kai,  who,  ns  Ids 
is  prefatory  notice,  is  one  of  tl:e 
prose  writers  of  tielion  that .'- 
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class  belongs  '  The  Bardy  Family/  founded  on  one  of  the  most 
tragical  episodes  of  the  Hungarian  revolution,  a  Transylvanian 
family  murdered  by  the  savage  Wallachian  jacquerie  because  the 
son  of  the  family  has  taken  up  arms  in  the  Hungarian  cause. 
As  I6kai  writes  under  Austrian  censorship,  he,  of  course,  does 
not  venture  to  mention  the  Austrian  wiles  hy  which  the  Wal- 
lachian mob  was  incited  to  acts  of  barbarism  surpassing  in  horror 
the  cannibalism  of  the  Red-men.  He,  therefore,  had  to  invent  a 
high-minded  Wallachian  patriot,  who  dreams  of  a  glorious  W^al- 
lachian  (Roumin)  rule  over  Transylvania,  and  endeavours  to  save 
the  Hungarians  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ruthless  gang  ;  and 
when  at  last  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  check  their 
lust  for  plunder  and  murder,  he  draws  a  pistol  and  discharges  it 
into  a  cask  of  gunpowder,  destroying  himself  and  his  murderous 
band  by  the  explosion.  The  next  sketch,  *  Crazy  Marcsa,'  takes 
us  to  the  peasant's  dwelling,  where  we  hear  the  tale  of  a  peasant 
girl  becoming  insane  by  the  loss  of  her  lover.  The  great  interest 
of  the  story  lies  in  the  vivid  description  of  the  kind  and  gentle 
way  in  which  the  Hungarian  peasant  treats  the  lunatic,  reminding 
us  of  the  East,  where  insanity  is  reverenced  as  a  visitation  of 
God,  and  the  lunatic  treated  as  a  prophet  In  Hungary,  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  people  taught  them  the  very  same 
truth  which  the  philanthropists  of  England  and  America  preach : 
that  insane  persons  should  not  be  objects  of  abhorrence,  being 
invalids  entitled  to  the  care  and  forbearance  of  the  commimity. 
In  *  Comorn,'  the  author  portrays  a  specimen  of  the  imtraincNl 
militia  officer,  whom  General  Guyon  favours  with  a  practical 
lesson  of  courage,  by  cl.aiming  his  presence  at  a  fete  on  the  top 
of  the  bastion,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  *  Mor  Perczel* 
is  a  piece  of  biograj)hy  which  relates  the  predictions  of  a  som- 
nambulist verified  by  the  fate  of  the  Hungarian  leader,  Perczdy 
who  from  a  deputy  in  the  diet  became  a  general  in  the  army, 
and  whose  imagination  was  so  much  struck  by  the  prophecies^ 
that  they,  in  fact,  infiuenced  his  actions.  We  feel  CTcatly  amused 
when  we  enter  the  house  of  ^  Gergely  Szonkolyi,  an  excellent 
Hungarian  tyrant,  henpecked,  nut  hy  an  amiable  wife,  but  by  a 
dragon-like  stepmother,  who  vainly  tries  to  frustrate  the  successful 
stratagems  in  love  of  a  student  unsuccessful  at  school.  Nut  less 
diverting  is  the  anecdote  of  *  The  I'nlucky  Weathercock,'  an  ill- 
fated  Viennese  nail-smith,  who,  little  understanding  the  application 
of  expediency  at  the  right  time,  shouts  '  Hurrah  for  freedom*  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Austrians,  and  is  naturally  locked  up.  The 
Austrians  are  bt^aten,  the  Hungarians  return,  the  ]M>litical 
prisoners  are  released,  but  the  jx>ur  fellow,  unaware  of  the  cliange, 
now  shouts,  *  Hurrah  for  gltjrinns  Au>tria,'  and  is  again  taken  to 
prison  by  Miister  lanos,  the  time-serving  police  corjjoral  of  the 
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shed  Jiplomatist  in  low  life.  'I'ln' 
e  German  style,  '  The  Two  Bri'l.  s' 
t  too  common  in  civil  and  rcu'lu- 
■  betrothed  to  two  officers,  \vh  >.  in 
irown  into  opposite  ranks.  'I'ln' 
,'  carries  us  back  to  the  time  cf  <\i<- 
battle  of  Raalj  in  IHOSt,  when  tin' 
k  discretion *for  the  better  p.iit  nl' 
lerty  avoided  every  attusioti  tn  ilii-^ 
e  tneir  brilliant  victories  in  IMS 
ith  I6kai  at  that  ImlicroaH  C[ii-'<1<', 

jxithos  in  the  '  8zckcly  Mutln  r,' 
;he  villnjie  of  Kezdi-Vasarhi'lv  Ky 
f  the  Russians,  after  the  men  ii.id 
d  were  slain  on  the  fiehi  of  li^uili'. 
>te  of  the  Hungarian  strugj,di  in 
■s  of  the  patriotic  army  is  displavi-d, 
le  '  Sketches' — not  one  of  tbo  >  ha- 
.liiJst  all  are  eminently  Hiint,'ari;ni, 
■rior  talents  of  I^kai.  The  al.l,: 
jry  notice  toucliing  on  Hmigaiian 
irry  ti>  .'iay,  bo  did  not  bestow  ilic 
lie  translation.  Whilst  mentiiHiiiiL;' 
g,  and  Vachot,  editors  of  Hi]n>:iiit 
ne-sided,  but  by  far  more  important, 
'.a,  Tohli,  and  Vorosmarty,  tin-  hi-1 
greatest  of  Hungarian  poets,  i-'[iial 
'gn<Jr  of  Sweden,  Miczkievii/.  ni' 
Tince.  That  the  literary  ini]uen(..ijf 
iper,  the  'Pesti  Hirlap,'  should  n^i 
ingariaii  exile  is  rather  surpri-iii::-, 

■      Lgbt  that  the  English  t    " 
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set  aside  for  his  advantage.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
shall  he  glad  to  find  so  honorable  an  example  extensively 
followed.  We  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  from  M.  lokai's 
'  Sketches/  from  which  our  readers  will  learn  more  of  the  volume 
than  from  any  description  we  can  giva 

*A  HUNGABIAN  SqUIBE. 

'  Uncle  Lorincz  belonged  to  that  medium  class  whose  duty  is  to 
manage  the  laws  and  rights  of  the  people,  keep  up  their  national  pre- 
rogatives, look  after  their  interests ;  in  short,  to  labour  without  noise 
or  fame — a  man  of  whom  neither  history  nor  poets  speak,  for  the 
upright  and  honourable  man  is  not  so  rare  a  character  among  us  an  to 
render  it  necessary  to  emblazon  his  name  in  histoiy ;  and  what  could  a 
poet  make  of  an  honest  man,  who  has  neither  romance  enough  to  carry 
off  his  neighbour's  wife,  nor  to  shoot  his  best  friend  through  the  head 
for  looking  askance   at  him?     Such   a   man  as  Uncle  Lorincx.  for 
instance,  who  comes  into  the  world  without  the  aid  of  a  star  or  horo- 
scope, grows  up  without  becoming  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  goes  through 
his  classes  satisfactorily,  and  without  occasioning  any  mutiny,  and, 
finally,  returns  like  a  dutiful  son  to  his  ])arents,  who  assist  him  to  look 
out  ibr  a  good  wife,  whom  he  marries  without  any  poetical  occurrences ; 
and  who,  when  his  parents  are  gathered  to  their  fathers,  inherits  thdr 
blessing  and  their  property  unencuml)erfrd  by  debt ;  for  this  class  of 
our  countrymen  consider  debt  as  a  species  of  crime,  their  principle  hnag 
that  an  honest  man  should  not  spend  more  than  his  income.     Tlus 
principle  had  taken  such  root  in  Uncle  Lorincz*8  mind,  that,  rather  than 
run  up  an  account  at  the  shoemaker^s,  lie  has  been  known,  in  his  achcAar 
days,  to  feign  illness,  and  keep  hit?  nxim,  when  his  boots  needod 
mending,  until  the  necessary  money  arrived  from  home ;  and  the  wne 
sense  of  honour,  combined  with  the  most  lavish  hospitahty,  characteriaed 
him  through  life. 

*  Having  been  directly  called  u|>on  by  the  county,  lie  had  accepted 
the  situation  of  szolgabiro,  or  sheriff — which  the*  Hungarian  takes 
u})on  himself  rs  nohili  officio — from  a  generous  sense  of  duty  rather 
than  for  the  lucrative  advantages  attaclu^  to  it,  which  by  no  meaas 
com]K*nsate  for  the  dinners  he  is  obliged  to  give ;  Imt  he  readily  nakct 
a  sacrifice  for  the  honour  of  the  employment  and  the  confidence  oftlw 
people  in  that  incorru])tible  conscience  which  is  chosi-n  as  the  earthly 
providence  of  un  entire  distric^t,  to  kei^p  order  and  administer  justioe 
among  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  i>eople.' — p.  3. 

'Hxsi'LTS  OF  War. 

*  There  were  churches  in  Comom  unrivalled  in  Hungary  for  their 
beautiful  frescoes.  There  was  the  great  Universal  Academy,  opposite 
the  Reformed  Chun'h  ;  the  old  County -house,  emwning  thm  stveets; 
the  gigantic  Town-hall ;  the  great  Military  Ho>]»ital ;  the  tine  row  of 
builchug^  on  the  Danube,  which  gave  the  toi%u  the  air  of  a  great  city; 
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nt  edifices;  the  Calvary,*  and  iW 
;  of  the  town. 

I  there  Ik  a.  little  island:  whoevi'i-  !i;i.s 
tn  idea  of  paradise !  On  crossini.'  tlu' 
own,  an  alley  of  gigantic  palm-jiiin'.-i 
land  to  the  other,  through  whicli  lln' 
1  golden  network.  The  island  w^i^ 
which  ftimished  the  town  with  li-uit. 
^ld  many  a/efe  licre. 
eon Aued  the  inhabitants  to  the  toivn, 
IS  were  to  be  seen  evwywhere.  'ilK- 
nblu'd  for  the  ChriMtmas  tree  anil  iln' 
ion  was  open,  and  its  hospitable  l.inil- 

loon  ^  the  early  hells  began  to  fiill,  ii 
lulation  were  seen  crowding;   tn   ilm 

dresses,  the  men  in  rich  pt'liv-rs 
i ;  and  when  an  offering  was  wanlin^, 
le  oration  by  a  popular  preaehfr  tlie 
d  clasps,  buttons,  and  gold  chaii^'^.  in 
hureh ;  and  with  this  gift  the  v;i^t 
ositc  the  Keformed  Church. 

Two-thirds  of  the  edifices  have  1  >ecn 
-among  tiicm  thedouble-toiverfiliniLi 
■hall,  the  County-houae,  the  Hos|iiial, 
iv,  anil  the  entire  siptare,  with  in^iiv 
lieen  burnt  to  the  ground.  Wh;it, 
I  by  the  balls,  and  destroyed  bv  ilic 
owing  spriiig, 

1  waste,  the  trees  cut  down,  anil  tin; 
the  jovous  scenes  of  the  past,  tbi: 
lociety"?  The  carnival  music  ami  ibe 
ts  are  empty,  the  houses  roofless,  ^md 
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wild  flowers  in  the  lonely  woods,  singing  through  the  streets,  Iving 
abroad  in  the  sun,  or  roaming  by  moonlight ;  and  none  wish  to  deprive 
them  of  the  blessed  free  air,  to  check  their  strange  gibberish,  or  their 
love  for  the  pathless  woods  and  the  mysterious  moon.  They  arc  sure 
to  fmd  good  souls  who  feed  them  when  they  arc  hungry  and  clothe 
them  when  they  are  in  want,  or  give  them  shelter  at  the  close  of  day, 
to  continue  their  ceaseless  pilgrimage  next  morning.  And  when  the 
power  of  darkness  comes,  and  they  run  through  the  streets,  or  shout 
up  at  the  windows,  they  are  merely  greeted  with  "  j<}  bolond*'  (good 
fool),  or  some  such  familiar  expression ;  but  none  tiy  to  silence  or  con* 
fine  them,  for  it  is  known  that  silence  and  confinement  are  torment  to 
a  fatuous  person.' — p.  133. 

'  Athens  and  the  Pcloponnese'  has  reached  us  just  as  we  are 
going  to  press,  and  we  lose  no  time  in  introducing  it  to  our 
readers.  It  is  a  totally  different  work  from  the  preceding,  but 
has  great  merits  of  its  own,  which  will  strongly  recommend  it  to 
a  large  class.  The  author  is  richly  imbued  ynth  the  spirit  of  the 
land  he  visited,  and  his  sketches  of  its  present  state  and  past 
fortunes  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  The  publishers  are  wise 
in  varying  the  character  of  their  volumes,  and  we  augur  well  for 
the  series,  on  account  of  the  good  taste  and  sound  judgment  which 
are  evinced  in  selecting  the  works  of  which  it  is  to  consist. 


Art.  IV. — The  Pentateuch  and  its  Assailants :  a  Befutation  of  the 
Objections  of  Modern  Scepticism  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  W.  T. 
Hamilton,  1>.I).,  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  America.  8vo.  pp.  3hS. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     London  :  irarailton  &  Co. 

Thk  first  metaphysical  authority  in  Europe  is  stated  to  Lave 
affirmed  that  the  Deity  is  the  most  maligned  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  saying  is  equally  true  of  His  book  ;  for  considering 
the  flippancy,  audacity,  and  as.sumption  with  which  modem 
infi<lelity  prosecutes  its  assaults  upon  the  Bible,  there  is  ample 
ground  for  affinniiig,  that  this,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best, 
the  most  useful,  and  the  most  read  bt>ok,  is  also  the  most 
maligned.  Aiul  what  renders  the  case  the  more  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  more  (lisrn*ditable  to  its  enemies,  is,  that  thoy  them- 
selves are  under  (leL'j)er  moral  and  intelb'ctual  obligations  to  the 
Bible  than  to  any  other  book  in  the  world. 

It  would  Ik?  a  curious  and  not  uninteresting  inquirj*  for  some 
of  our  infldel  ]»rogressionists  to  institute  -whence  came  the  light 
which  has  enabled  them  to  e>oaj)e  out  of  the  ]iri.son-hous(^  of 
ancient  heathenism.  an<l  ]ilac«.il  them  in  the  c<ntn?  of  so  much 
wider  a  circle  than  any  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  I  What  would  our 
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.ve  been,  and  whereal'outa  iii  lin' 
vould  they  have  stood  if  sinli  u 
sxisted,  or  never  exerted  an  iiillii- 
»ral  training?  For,  without  iinii- 
.t  eminence  in  these  respects,  wc 
that  l>nt  for  tlio  Bible,  they  \>:>-l 
s  of  superstition,  nor  gained  tli:it 
they  now  employ  against  tli-'ir 
kl  benefactors.  It  may  be  i^ii- 
nore  their  obligations  svltogolln-r, 
icipated  themselves,  and  risen  liy 
brts  to  the  pinnacle  of  lighl  •■» 
But  they  wouhl  find  it  niilir 
ye  of  the  world,  they  are  so  iiunh 
idoos,  so  greatly  in  advance  of  tl;e 
lie  standard  of  human  perfeiii'm 
1  Hottentot,  if  it  be  not  the  Pr.i'U: 
ce.  It  would  be  worth  whilt;  for 
o  wish  to  persuade  the  world  lli^it 
i  and  fabrications,  which  it  wniild 
>  employ  their  learning  and  acuto- 

or  how  much  that  portiou  of  ilie 
contrasted  with  heathendom,  o«rs 
t,  in  point  of  intellectual  vig-mr. 
iiess,  Gcientitic  progress,  indiviihuJ 
nd,  indeed,  nearly  everything  cl.-i; 
id  either  heightens  its  joys  or  miii- 
i  be  a  much  more  appropriate  ;uid 

than  constantly  labouring  to  |ii-'r- 
;ter  it  would  have  been  if  nc-ithor 
er  hved. 
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But,  after  all  the  assumption  and  unfairness,  all  the  pretension 
and  arrogant  dogmatism,  of  the  infidel  party,  we  cannot  com* 
pliment  them  with  showing  any  brilliant  progress.  Their  argu- 
ments are  for  the  most  part  stale,  and  have  been  frequently  and 
sufficiently  refuted.  Infidels  write,  however,  as  if  their  objections 
were  quite  new,  and  had  never  been  answered,  or  never  could  be. 
One  thing  especially  deserves  remark  in  the  modern  controversy. 
It  is  the  supercilious,  facile,  touch-and-go  style  in  which  the  most 
solemn  and  momentous  questions  are  despatched.  A  mere  hypo- 
thesis neutralizes  important  facts ;  a  sneer  annihilates  Judaism ; 
and  a  law  of  our  modem  philosophy  consigns  Moses,  with  all  his 
learning  and  all  his  miracles,  to  the  limbo  of  all  the  vanitie& 
You  have  only  to  observe  how  Mormonism  came  into  existence^ 
and  has  led  away  its  thousands  of  votaries,  and  you  will  clearly 
understand  how  Jesus  Christ  introduced  his  religion,  and  gained 
so  many  followers.  In  fact,  the  modem  instance  illustrates  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  these  sages  of  infidelity  the  origination  of 
all  religions,  and  convinces  them  that  they  are  all  equally  the 
work  either  of  fanatics  or  impostors.  So  they  wrap  it  up,  and 
profess  to  be  at  ease  in  their  conclusions,  and  pleased  with  the 
feats  of  their  philosophy. 

Happily  the  friends  of  the  Bible  and  of  humanity  are  not 
easily  frightened  by  the  formidable  array  of  hard  words,  and  bold 
assertions.  They  view  the  controversy  as  involving  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  their  nature  and  cheering  in  its  future  i»t>spectBL 
They  have,  therefore,  accustomed  themselves  to  look  ail  the 
objections  to  the  Bible  full  in  the  face,  and  to  scrutinize  them 
much  more  thoughtfully  and  thoroughly  than  those  suspect  who 
employ  them  either  to  display  their  originality,  to  vaunt  their 
free  thinking,  or  to  extenuate  their  libertinism.  Hence  a  mere 
difficulty  does  not  shake  the  faith  of  Christians.  Mysteries  ihey 
rather  welcome  as  not  at  all  alien  to  a  divine  revelation,  and 
miracles  they  decidedly  hail  as  the  most  direct,  convenient,  and 
appropriate  mode  of  proving  it  to  be  divine,  while  they  smile 
with  indifference  at  the  Sisyphean  effoiis  undertaken  so  often  to 
prove  them  impossible,  but  as  often  recoiling  with  crushing  eiTeGt 
upon  the  presumptuous  undertakers. 

That  a  book  consisting  of  so  many  distinct  parts  as  the  Bible;, 

ggritten  by  so  many  different  authors,  at  such  great  intervals  of 

Bible  tK^^®^  ^^^  *  variety  of  circumstances,  and  embracing  sadi 

It  woul^®  of  subjects,  with  such  merely  passing,  or  fragmentanr, 

^^^„^;„^J;al  information  upon  all  but  its  main  theme,  shonid 
01  our  inner    .       /.  ,.    ^  ..  i«  i     • 

which  has  i^^^^  captious  questions,  or  even  for  perplexing 
'^r^o\c.r.^  \^f^id\?^^  ^*  ^'^  surprfsing ;  uor  yet  that  minds,  previously 
\'*  1       r'rclettf^"*'  ^       unaccustomed  to  weigh  moral  evidenoe^ 

by  objects  of  sense  than  by  those  of  conscioiie- 
'h,  should  catch  at  all  such  difficulties,  andpodi 
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of  fairness  and  candour,  for  i\\v 
/m  position,  and  screening  tlniii- 
libilities  involved  iii  the  admit.-ivu 
i  revelation. 

IS  had  its  peculiar  forms  of  sccpli- 
■  on  particular  subjects.  As  lliv-f.- 
a  have  been  sought  for,  and  olu u, 
tice  of  sucli  answers,  the  old  "Ul-^ 
in,  and  are  still  handed  down  if  <in 
tever  novel  ditficulties  can  be  dis- 
history,  and  antiquities,  or  by  ih^.- 
Nothing,  however,  is  heard  in  tlic 
that  not  inconsiderable  nunibi  i  of 
^liberate  examination,  and  wiiiLr 
r  opposition,  and  fallen  intt>  liio 
i  no  means  of  forming  evfn  ;i 
e  number  is  considerable.  Yuuhl; 
youthful  cultivators  of  polite  lito- 
e  plausible  objections  of  infiiklily 
ubtofits  inspiration;  butif  tlirv 
Imirers  of  social  and  moral  virUif, 

early  opinions,  and  discover  that 
d  for  the  Bible  than  against  Ji  ; 
rted  as  infidels  or  doubters  ai*iik' 
inn  believers  that  the  Bible  i^  <A' 
who  fail  into  infidelity  do  sn  in 
ian  evidence,  through  a  want  i4' 
culties,  or  through  the  faaciiiatin!! 
>anion.     Hence  the  importanof  uf 

the  Bible,  adapted  to  the  spetiilii- 
i  the  n-'c.     Science  as  it  adv:nii  i  - 
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be  disproved,  may  be  the  true  solution,  and  must  have  the 
effect  of  check -mating  the  difficulty,  which  henceforth  awaits 
positive  elucidation  either  to  remove  or  confirm  it 

]V[any  admirable  volumes  have  been  published  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  working  up  the  controversy  to  the  present  times. 
These  the  infidel  press  sometimes  professes  to  review,  or  even  to 
answer  in  a  few  paragraphs  or  pages.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
writers  either  evade  the  argument,  or  misrepresent  it ;  for  grapple 
with  it  manfully  and  fairly  they  never  do.  But  to  us,  the  most 
sorrowful  and  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  that  any  vian  should  it 
2)riori  wish  to  prove  the  Bible  false.  Surely  the  saddest  page  of 
human  history  is  that  which  records  man's  own  attempts  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  highest  hopes  and  richest  honours  of  his  intellec- 
tuality, by  renouncing  or  denying  all  intercourse  with  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  and  all  communication  from  him.  It  can  surely 
never  be  to  his  interest,  to  his  happiness,  or  to  his  honour,  to 
abjure  the  fact  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and  altliough  this  ought 
not  to  make  him  incautious  or  rash  in  admitting  the  claim  without 
reasonable  evidence,  it  ought  at  any  rate  to  awaken  him  to  the 
fearful  consequences  of  lightly,  captiously,  unfairly,  and  even 
immorally  rejecting  endences  which,  in  any  other  case,  he  would 
deem  sufficient  to  ])roduce  conviction. 

•But  it  is  time  to  introduce  Dr  Hamilton's  volume  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  Infidelity,  it  seems,  is  quite  as  busy  in  America 
as  in  Europe,  and  is  especially  active  m  retailing  the  German 
speculations  and  theories,  which  follow  in  rapi<i  succession,  though 
only  to  chase  and  devour  each  other. 

A  concise  but  comprehensive  introduction  gives  a  view  of  the 
Gorman  Neologic  !Mode  of  Interpretation,  and  of  the  motlem 
attempts  to  cla«w  Moses  with  the  mythologists,  and  so  to  invali- 
date his  testimony.  Our  author,  after  referring  to  the  old 
assailants,  proceeds  thus  : — 

*  But  within  the  liwt  thirty  or  forty  yearn  fn»sh  attacks  have  K^en 
made  on  various  grounds,  chielly  st-ii'iilifu'. 

*  Astronomy,  tcenloj^y,  physioloiry,  and  ethnology,  have  all  lioon 
arrayed  ai^ainst  tlie  tearliin*^  of  the  15i])le,  and  esja'eially  ai^inst  the 
IVntateueli,  tlie  iirst  five  hooks  of  tlie  Jewish  Serij»lun.'s.  und 
whieli  are  p»nerally  asiribe<l  to  Moses  «is  tln'ir  author.  The  histo- 
rieal  re<M)r<U  of  several  oriental  nations,  and  es|Kvially  the  nHMinU 
Htill  found  aniom;  the  monun)ents  of  Ki^ypt,  whose  numen>UB 
hieroglyphic  inseri)>tions  we  eau  now  diH'i|»lu'r,  liavc  lK*en  osti-nta* 
tiously  paraded  in  op])osition  to  the  Uniks  ot'Mos<.'s;  und  men  uf  note 
in  the  leaniiMl  world  havi>  not  iN-t-ii  wanting  who  niuintuint-d  thut  their 
records,  together  with  certain  astronomical  tahles  found  in  the  Kast, 
prove  eondusively  that  the  chrontdoj^y  of  tin'  Pcntateut-h  is  oomplet«'ly 
wortldcH*,  its  historic  statements  are  entitli*d  to  no  ereilit.  and  that 
the  btM)k  of  Genesis,  esiK'cially,  is  nothing  mure  than  a  collection  of 
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cal  representations,  of  no  hist<iilr;il 

taincd  too  many  assaults,  from  aluui-t 
iits  furniahed  with  every  ilef,'ri'L'  nt 
ing,  for  its  friends  to  feel  aiiv  >iilii  i- 
-oopa  of  assnilnnts  in  tlie  lastwntun  . 
i&\  qualitications,  from  Fainc,  Vi^lii'V', 
,  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  a  hoKt  of  i'.>iili- 
if  their  weapons  against  the  citaili  1  nl' 
ifcnders,  as  Cauipbdl,  Erakine,  ^V^■^l, 
■  how  strong  are  the  bulwarks,  lii.w 
glorious  citadel. 

now  changed,  and  critical  ingeiiiiily 
saercd  books,  and  scientific  discii\.  iv 
ible-recordeil  facts,  and  archseoliui'  -il 
jof  conclusive,  that  the  early  bi^l.'l■\■ 
ive.  The  coarse  abuse  of  I'ainr  is 
IS  of  Gibbon  are  silenced;  the  suMlo 
but  we  are  told  of  the  facts  of  genji  lu-y , 
the  heavenly  expanse,  of  the  deii:i.ii- 
sciencc  and  of  anatomical  inveMiu'M- 
icated  records  of  India  and  of  t'liiii;!, 
any  ]iroliable  dat«  of  Noah's  fln.iil,  — 
esults  of  the  diseoveries  of  Lepsiu-  in 
enee  to  confute  Moses,  and  to  tlinm* 
rtion  of  the  Pentateuch.  .  .  . 
;  is"  (says  a  judicio'id  writer  in  ihi.' 
19.  J).  182)  "  to  raise  a  pean  ovci-  Ui.- 
of  its  essential  doctrines,  upon  ivi  iv 
already  withstood  so  many  from  tlu' 
A  from  Bolingbroke  to  Strauss,'" 
t  issue  must  ever  be — whether  thr 
11  overlwar  the  difficulties  whidi  ^^,■ 

ILil 
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One  such  instance  of  divine  foreknowledge  and  previous  arrange- 
ment ought  to  set  aside  a  whole  host  of  merely  apparent  diffi- 
culties. Dr.  Hamilton  has  well  put  this  view  in  a  passage  which 
we  should  be  glad  to  extract,  if  our  space  permitted. 

The  author  next  exhibits  the  course  of  German  Neological 
interpretation  from  Eichom  down  to  Strauss,  in  whom  the 
rationalizing  system,  as  it  has  been  called,  finds  its  climax,  and 
may  be  said  also  to  have  provided  or  provoked  its  antidote — for 
it  then  became  such  barefaced  infidelity,  that  men  could  no  longer 
tolerate  it  under  the  name  of  Christian  theology.  It  is  surely 
unreasonable  to  call  the  Bible  a  revelation  in  any  sense,  and  yet 
treat  it  as  these  learned  Germans  did.  If  such  treatment  is  just, 
and  is  called  for,  and  can  be  sustained,  then  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  is  gone ;  and  there  is  no  resting-place  short  of  absolute 
disbelief ;  but  if  it  is  in  any  intelligible  sense  a  divine  revelation, 
then  such  interpretations  are  uncalled  for  and  even  impious.  The 
mythical  theory  has  been  abundantly  shown  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  writers  must  either  be  accepted 
upon  the  full  claim  of  inspiration,  or  they  must  be  rejected  sm 
impostors.  The  theory  which  once  led  away  and  pleased  so 
many,  is  fast  sinking  into  oblivion,  while  Moses  and  the  prophet^ 
as  well  as  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  still  command  the  respect  and 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  Christiana 

The  speculations  of  the  German  ueologists,  however,  have 
roved  quite  an  armoury  to  the  infidel  camp.  Eichom,  Pauliu^ 
e  Wette,  and  Strauss,  have  cheered  their  drooping  spirits  and 
rallietl  them  for  fresh  onslaughta  Hence  nearly  every  sceptical 
and  infidel  writer  refers  to  tliem  as  reliable  authorities  to  in- 
validate the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  without  knowing,  or  seeming 
to  know,  how  ably  these  rationalists  have  been  answered  by  their 
own  countrymen.  The  positive  infidel  exaggerates  the  Biblical 
difficulties  into  insurmountable  obstacles  to  faith,  an<l  iniostB 
that  they  arc  sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  direct  evidences  of 
inspiration  which  can  be  ftUc^aMl.  Now,  it  is  the  object  of  Dr. 
Hamilton's  work  not  so  much  to  state  the  positive  side  of  the 
argument  as  to  abate  the  force  of  tlnj  difficultii»s  in  general,  but 
particularly  those  of  a  historical,  jihysiological,  gt>ological,  and 
ethnoloiricjj  character.  Tlie  design  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and 
all  the  subjects  t'mbraood  in  it  of  high  im|K)rtanw»totheCliri8tian 
evidences.  The  first  five  lectures  are  octnipiod  with  very  interest- 
ing discussions  resjurting  Moses  and  the  rcntateuch  ;  and  in  the 
sixth  he  enters  uponthi*  particular  scientific  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation.  'NViu«?  the  universe 
created  in  six  days  ?  Jf  it  is  affirmed,  in  what  sense  is  it  tnieT 
After  an  examination  of  the  opinion  which  makes  the  six  days 
long }>erio<ls,  the  author  i>roceeds  to  give  his  own  solution  in  the 
follo\ring  pas,<vge : — 
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]{  the  narnitive  given  in  the  1st  ■ 
ion,  En.  XX.  11,  ''III  sij:  elaffg  Jr/i, 
wa,  and  all  Ihiayt  thai  therein  arr 
11  tht-  fourth  eomiiiftn(hui;ut,  I  t;il, 
rativu  given  in  Goue--iis,  chn|).  i..  I 
ijitiT.  (iciiosis,  1st  cha|).  aiiJ  vri- 
.;lined  piTiod  in  thu  huiiiidless  j 
of  the  innt-eriiil  universy,  by  the  i" 
if  that  chaptLT  seems  to  comini'ii 
lich,  aftCT  the  last  geolc^e  eonvul 
>f  wild  and  dark  chaos,  ns  (iHSC-i'iln 
/,  the  earth  was  grmliwlly  an-im 
ilcU  with  living  teuaiits,  aud  willi 
!  acts,  riimiiji';  through  sis  suoii-. 

Voiii  versL'  3  to  the  CTid  of  tlie  ch;i] 
i.i-y  of  tlif  re-ardering  of  our  phiir 
urth,  after  tlic  last  jjreat  geologir  i 


^  U     11     ul  th 


t    1  a,  t       t  t     t       Uti  t  Uci 


tl  1        3  1        tl     (      1 

tl        „  tat         lilt        tl     1 

tl    1        ll  ya\x\o       t     alt         I 

o     to  r  1     the    1  T  and  th  I  fc 

n   th     fourth   (1    — the  atn  o  |  1 

13  j  r  ;  IT  d  duly  t    tra  an  t  tl     1    It 
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that  it  may  well  be  left  undetermineA  Dr.  Hamilton  revives 
the  controversy  respecting  the  universality  of  Noah's  deluge, 
and  even  makes  it  a  very  material  part  of  his  argument,  though 
most  of  the  geological  authorities  are  decidedly  against  liim. 
We  cannot  follow  him  into  this  discussion.  Those  readers  who 
wish  to  know  what  can  be  sfiid  in  defence  of  this  opinion  will 
find  it  ingeniously  and  learnedly  sustained  in  this  volume.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  we  are  convinced  of  its  truth. 

In  the  last  Lecture  the  author  enters  upon  the  question  of 
races,  and  maintains  that  mankind  were  originally  one  family. 
The  physical  diversities,  he  seems  to  admit,  cannot  be  satisfac* 
torily  accounted  for  by  the  causes  which  have  been  alleged.  But 
without  entering  minutely  into  the  physiology  of  the  subject,  he 
attempts  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  by  explaining  the  divine 
intervention  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  as  intending  the 
universal  dispersion  of  man  through  the  globe,  and,  therefore,  as 
necessitating  the  adaptation  of  his  physical  constitution  to  the 
different  climates  and  habitats  to  which  he  was  to  be  sent  Hence 
he  conceives  that  the  miracle  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  was 
accompanied  with  such  other  miraculous  changes  as  might  be 
required  by  the  dispersion,  and  that  out  of  these  changes  have 
sprung  all  thepresent  diversities  obser\'able  in  the  human  family. 
This  is  at  any  rate  a  plausible  supposition,  and  may  be  con^dered 
probable  enough  to  set  aside  the  objections  recently  raised  against 
the  unity  of  the  human  race. 

Many  other  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  present  volume,— 
such  as  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians ;  the  populousness  of 
the  earth  in  the  days  of  Cain ;  the  giants  of  the  patriarchal  age ; 
death  among  the  works  of  God,  &c.  The  development  theoiy  of 
Lamarck  and  the  Nebular  hypothesis,  both  of  which  raaiie  a 
great  noise  in  their  day,  are  noticed  at  some  length,  and  shown 
to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  The  best  authorities  are 
referred  to  upon  all  questions  of  science,  and  a  vast  mags  of 
information  collected  from  the  various  writers  who  have  treated 
upon  the  (|uestions  under  consideration.  Good  use  is  made  of 
the  niodorn  discoveries  among  the  Kpfj-ptian  antiquities,  but  the 
learned  author  does  not  seem  to  be  t^fjually  well  ac<]uainted  with 
the  Assyrian.  There  is  doubtless  yet  much  light  to  l>e  thrown 
upon  biblical  subjects  from  both  these  sources. 

The  volume  is  des«,Tviijg  of  commendation,  and  will  repay  an 
attentive  perusal.  The  ronqMwition  is  not  of  the  first  onler.  It 
is  susceptible  of  grc^at  improvement,  l>oth  in  point  of  |H'r»piouity 
an<l  conciseness.  Tin*  whole  would  he.  <n*<*^^ly  improve*!  by  con- 
den.sation.  We  should  1h'  glad  to  find  that  tli(»  success  of  the 
work  had  afforded  the  author  an  opjxirtunity  of  careful  revision. 
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on  of  the  last  of  these  lectures,  :ui.' 
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rato,  and  not  a  crystal.  Such  a  publication  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
analysLs  or  criticism.  Where  would  be  the  fairness  of  taking  to 
pieces  what  has  never  been  presented  before  us  as  a  finished  work  f 
— or  of  combating  the  opinions  of  an  author  who  is  not  responsible 
for  their  publication  ? — or  of  subjecting  to  review  a  crude  heap  of 
his  written  and  spoken  remains,  wliich  has  been  swept  tc^gether 
over  his  grave?  In  such  a  case,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is 
merely  to  pick  out  what  seems  most  worthy  of  observation. 

One  general  remark,  on  the  French  fashion  of  discussing  the 
characters,  and  writing  the  histories  of  what  are  called  centuries 
or  epochs.  The  French  writers  and  their  imitators  are  always 
saying,  for  example,  that  the  seventeenth  century  was  tl$is^  the 
eighteenth  century  tliat,  and  the  nineteenth  is  the  other  thin^ 
This  practice,  under  a  false  appearance  of  large  historical  and 
philosophical  views,  leads  to  opinions  which  are  superficiA^ 
delusive,  and  false.  It  is  a  wav  of  grouping  the  subject  of  study, 
which  prevents  a  close  and  clear  inspection  of  the  fieictSL 
Literature  is  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  society.  Books 
are  specimens  of  the  conversations  of  an  age  preserved  in  the 
spirit  of  taste  and  of  genius.  Just  as  the  great  elements  of 
society  remain  the  same,  and  the  component  parts  of  modem 
civilization  are  peculiar  to  all  its  ages,  tlie  historiod  cliaracteiistiGS 
of  a  literature  are  not  to  be  found  by  studying  epochs,  centuries 
or  chronologies.  The  influences  of  diiferent  ancient  civilizatioDS 
and  races,  of  great  thinkers,  great  artists,  and  great  circumstaDoe% 
upon  the  great  streams  of  time,  can  alone  exhibit  the  soaroes 
and  nature  of  the  historical  characteristics  of  a  literatura  M. 
Guizot  has  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  liistory,  politics^  and 
literature,  under  the  aspect  of  a  conflict  between  phuoeophy  and 
religion.  Although  much  moro  profound  sad  true  than  tha 
mode  of  Messieurs  Yillemain  and  Vinet^  this,  after  all,  is  little 
better  than  if  a  man  should  fancy  he  liad  cfot  at  the  sacrei  of 
the  confusion  of  a  battle-field,  when  he  had  made  out^  with  tba 
help  of  his  spy -glass,  two  diflto-ent  mottoes  upon  the  flags  of  two 
contending  parties.  Analysis  must  go  much  ueeper,  and  observe 
tion  much  closer,  to  obtain  clear  viewa 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  the  absurdities  (there  is 
no  more  gentle  word  for  them)  into  which  this  metliod  plunges 
its  followers.  M.  Vinct  says  at  f^age  25  of  his  IntroJuctiaii» 
'  Saiut-EvTcmond,  who  died  almost  a  centenarian  in  17(M,  bors 
the  exclusive  stamp  of  the  eighteenth  century  I'  Votaivs 
published  a  Dictionary,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  pkil»» 
aophical: — *  Every  scribbler  on  paper  called  himself  a  pliilosopher;' 
and  M.  Vinet  enumerates  the  pretension,  fasliion,  or  aflfectatiosip 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  as  if  the  century  in  which  it 
was  fashionable  to  read  ^'oltail-e  was  more  ]>hilot)ophical  than  thm 
seventeenth  centurv.   in  which  ladies  studied   Descartes.     He 
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word  literary  in  a  most  arbiti^ny 
adling  his  subject,  aiut  eays  buMly 
ition  was  not  a  Uterary  ejni.  Ii  '.' 
embarrassed  in  cutting  U])  liis 
periods,  by  the  circiimstance  tliat 
ftin,  he  says  that  the  Voltaire  urdu: 
two  men.  M.  Viuct  choo8esBc.)^>iii  t 
seventeenth,  and  Voltaire  ;is  liis 
th  centurj'.  The  onlyground  u|"iii 
I  into  such  a  place  is  the  quamiiy 
himself.  The  pages  of  M.  \iiii.L 
:hers,  to  show  how  fallacious  li  l^. 
;presentative  of  the  age  of  Lmus 
Simou,  of  Kollin  audMoDtes({iiii'ii. 
is  vicious  to  such  a  degree,  as  i;^ 
f  of  French  writers,  including  \\. 
amatious  might  be  written  and 
French  literature,  without  a  single 
wiser, 

lit  authors  to  exhibit  the  Fn^nch 
entury,  from  wliich  he  excludi-.  :iU 
t  literary.  We  copy  the  nanus  uf 
f  their  births  and  deaths,  for  tlio 
ey  have  suggested  : — D'Aguessi 'jiu 
1 747);  Saint-Simon  (]  675 — 17'>.>  i ; 
Hacine  (1692—1763);  CrebiUuLi 
-1751);'Destouches(1680— IT'^i; 
la  Marquise  de  Lambert  (Itlt?— 
lunay  (1693—1757);  Fonfe>ti</llc 
1  Motte  (1672—1742);  Marivaii\- 
692—17511;  Jc  President  Hrimult 
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who  have  been  chosen  and  grouped  to  represent  the  literary 
excellence  of  a  century.  These  authors  and  authoresses  must, 
upon  the  whole,  have  been  quiet,  regular,  sober,  and  orderly  peopla 
Undoubtedly,  scientific  and  literary  pursuits  prolong  life ;  tney 
take  us  out  of  our  griefs  and  ailments  into  a  world  of  enjoyments, 
novelties,  and  beauties.  Remorse  and  excess,  crief  and  want, 
may  bo  inferred  of  groups  of  persons  whose  hves  were  short. 
When  we  have  said  of  thirty  persons  that  their  average  lives 
exceeded  seventy  years  each,  we  have  stated  in  other  words  that 
they  were  men  and  women  of  wholesome  bodies  and  tranquil 
minds.  The  shortest  of  their  lives  was  that  of  Yauvenargues, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-two ;  but  he  was  a  soldier  from  his 
boyhood,  who  did  not  write  or  study  until  he  was  ruined  in  purse 
and  person,  and  afflicted  with  pecuniary  embarrassments,  with 
the  small-pox,  and  finally  with  complete  blindness.  The  most 
purely  literary  and  scientific  biography  of  them  all  is  that  of 
Fontenelle,  who,  giving  his  youth  to  letters,  and  his  manhood  to 
sciences,  and  writing  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  spread  hLs  healthy  and  happy  existence  over  a  full 
century. 

The  great  literary  fact  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  French  literature  of  the  time  is  tbo 
expression  of  the  spirit,  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  the  morals,  the 
sentiments  and  character  of  the  men  and  women,  who  assembled 
around  the  royal  conqueror  of  Versailles  and  his  mistressea  Its 
motto  might  be  the  line  of  Boileau  : — 

'Grand  Roi,  cesso  do  vaincrc,  ou  je  cessc  d'ecrire.' 

An  important  feature  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  society 
which  surrounded  the  supper  tables  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach  at 
Paris.  Saint -Evrcmond  and  Lini6ro,  who  was  called  the  Atheist 
of  Sonlis  (TAthde  du  Senlis) — the  society  which  surrounded  the 
notonouK  Ninon  do  TEuclos — did  not  bear  the  impress  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  the  seventeenth,  and  were  not  produced  by 
th<nr  own  successors.  Saint-Evremond  is  as  truly  of  the  seven- 
toonth  coiitury  as  Bossuct,  and  Ninon  <le  I'Enclos  as  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  M.  Vinet  himself  says,  that  the  great  characteristic 
of  the  infidelity  of  the  seventeenth  ccmtury  was  atheism.  Another 
chanictoristic  which  applies  to  the  orators  of  the  church,  and  to 
the  poets  and  writers  of  the  court,  M.  Vinet  finds  liimself  forced 
to  state  iiiciijentally,  and  it  is  li^-pocrisy  (ce  siecle,  qu'on  ne  peut 
s'eniiK'cher  do  (jualifier  iVhi/pcK'^nte),  'this  century,  which  we 
cannot  prevent  ourselves  from  calling  hyjyocritical/  If  the 
infidel  creed  of  the  seventt»**nth  century  was  atheism,  the  most 
characteristic  creed  of  the  eighteenth  was  deism.  The  writen 
of  the  court  of  Versailles  combined  an  obser\'ance  of  the 
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)  precepts  and  an  oblivion  of  iIk' 
ey  were  tlie  voices  of  a  society  at 
rsecutiiig,  and  hypocritical,  ii.s 
riters  of  the  Holbach  coterie  wrv<- 
'OS  deistical,  speculative,  talkalivr. 
iive  and  hizniane.  The  infiili  lily 
1  France  included  humanity  an. I 
iirselves  of  the  fiction  of  aposinlir 
Ference  between  the  Holljach  jinl 
Duld  say  that  tlie  teachers  of  ilu' 
successors  of  Thoinaa,  ami  iIj<' 
3  successors  of  Judas. 
ind  in  the  progress  of  his  stiiilics. 
le,  liave  reached,  if  he  had  In oi 
'ith  our  own.  His  publishers  i.'li 
iry,  by  showing  more  clearly  (ln^ 
ijwl  in  some  degree  raised  it  in  ilu' 
ognised  in  this  last  a  certain  l^iiili 
n-e  the  selfish  indifference  of  mir 
y  had  a  nioralitj',  aJthougli  un 
>ne,  which  seemed  to  the  auilmr 
etension  to  do  without  one.' 
,S!iry  to  show  the  hypocrisy  of  iln' 
?ourt  of  Louis  XIV.  Boileau  tli... 
tes  President  de  Lamoignon  in  lij<.' 

1,  <[uc  lo  nmf,',  lii  naissaiice, 

la  liiiute  eloquonco 

lux  sublimes  ciii]jlois, 

liT  jiour  le  maiutiun  dos  lois. 

ns  au  hifii  de  ta  patrio. 
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worn,  and  lost  They  had  been  misled  during  the  chasa  At 
last  they  discovered  a  mansion,  the  proprietor  of  which  enter- 
tained them  with  a  courteous  and  elegant  hospitality  which  sur- 
prised and  charmed  them.  When  partaking  next  mominff  of  a 
splendid  breakfast,  they  learnt  that  the  name  of  their  accomplished 
host  was  Fargues,  and  that  he  had  Uved  there  many  yean  in  the 
greatest  retirement  and  tranquillity.  After  returning  to  the 
coiuii  upon  their  horses,  which  had  been  as  well  <;ared  for  as 
themselves,  they  recounted  their  adventure  to  the  king,  praising 
exceedingly  their  entertainer,  his  manners,  his  hospitsJity,  and 
his  habitation.  '  Fargues — is  he  so  near  this  V  asked  the  king, 
and  said  no  more,  but  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  queen 
mother,  and  sent  for  the  First  President,  Lamoignon« 

*  Et  Themis  pour  voir  clair  a  besoin  de  tes  ycux.' 

Fargues  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt  of  Paris  against 
Cardinal  Mazarin;  but  the  cardinal  was  dead,  the  revolt  for- 
gotten, and  Fargues  had  been  expressly  included  in  the  amnesty. 
The  king  and  the  queen  mother  charged  Lamoignon  to  rake  up 
secretly  the  past  life  of  Fargues,  and  find  the  means  of  making 
him  suffer  for  his  past  insolence  in  opposing  the  cardinal,  and  his 
present  scorn  in  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  Lamoignon 
called  into  Paris,  aux  sublimea  emplois,  soon  fudged  up  a  charge 
of  homicide  for  an  affair  which  happened  during  tne  Uuck  of  the 
troubles,  and  which  was  included  in  the  amnesty.  Fargues  was, 
of  course,  imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie,  tried  hurriedly,  con- 
demned illegally,  and  forthwith  beheaded.  His  property  was 
the  reward  of  Lamoignon.  Most  probably  the  retreat  of  Fargues 
was  one  of  those  pleasant  places  to  which  Boileau  proposed  to 
retire  with  the  President. 

'  Lamoignon,  nous  irons,  libres  d^inquietude, 
Discourir  des  vertiis  dont  tu  fais  ton  6tude.* 

(Translation.) — We  shall  go,  and  free  from  inquietude^  discourse, 
Lamoignon,  upon  the  virtues  which  you  study. 

Madame  de  S^vign^  has  preserved  an  account  of  a  oonveraa- 
tion  which  took  place  at  the  dinner-table  of  M.  de  Lamoignon 
somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  January,  1690.  The  acton 
were  the  Messieurs  de  Lamoignon,  de  Troyes,  de  Toulon,  Father 
Bourdaloue,  his  companion,  Despr^ux,  and  CorbinellL  Cor- 
binelli  was  the  person  who  sent  the  account  of  it  to  Madame  de 
S^vign^,  and  Desprdaux  is  Boileau.  They  talked  about  the 
works  of  the  ancients  and  moderns ;  Despr&tux  siippcnrted  the 
ancients,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  modem,  who,  aocoiding 
to  his  idea,  surpassed  the  old  and  the  new.  The  companion  of 
Boileau,  who  acted  as  if  he  were  a  more  capable  person  than  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  orator,  asked,  '  what  was  this  book  which 
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f  Despr^aus-Boileau  ivoukl  not 
inftil  air,  pressed  him  to  Damo  this 
K  said  to  him, — 'My  father,  do  tiot 
i,  and  at  last  Despr^aux,  squeiv.in^ 
her,  you  will  have  it — It  is  P.im  nl.' 
lite  red,  and  quite  astoniahti! — 
false  can  be!'  'The  false!'  -:iid 
as  he  is  inimitable  :  lie  has  Ix'cn 
es!'  The  father  replied,  'H<-  is 
?pr^aux,  heated,  and  screamiii;.'  at 
ladman,  cried,  'What,  myfarlur, 
as  not  printed  in  one  of  his  liMnks 

to  love  God?  Dare  you  say  lijat 
,  in  a  fury,  'yon  mast  distingui^li '' 
lorbleu;  distinguish ' — distingiii^li  ! 
d  i' — and  taking  Corbinelli  bv  ihc 
"the  room.  On  returning, running 
^h  the  father,  hut  withdrew  into 
sly  did  members  of  the  Sociity  of 
need  not  be  loved,  but  the  iLii)st 
irs  showed  by  their  public  comlnct 
t  God  need  not  be  obeyed.  As  tor 
ble,  from  the  affair  of  Fairies,  that 
ipon  a  very  literal  translation  ol' 
e  of  our  neighbour,  he  wouM  tiol 

town  or  country  hospitaiitio^  of 

The  eyebrows  which  are  raisi-il  up 
ism  will,  we  hope,  be  knit  by  the 
he  most  neglected  of  all  fniihs. 
XIII.   and   Louis  XIV.,  who. 
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French  point  lace,  her  hair  fastened  with  a  thousand  buckles — ^in 
a  word,  a  triumphant  beauty,  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all  the 
ambfussadors.  She  is  the  envy  of  all  the  ladi&s.  La  plus  envi/eJ 
Madame  dc  St^vi^d  goes  to  the  Convent  of  the  Uannelites  to 
congratulate  the  Duchess  de  la  Vallifere  on  the  nuurriage  of  her 
daughter.  '  But  what  angel  appeared  to  me  at  last !  It  had  in 
my  eyes  all  the  charms  which  we  have  formerly  seen.  She  has 
the  same  eyes  and  the  same  glances  which  the  austerity,  the  bad 
food,  and  the  short  sleep,  had  neither  hollowed  nor  worn.  Iler 
strange  dress  took  nothing  from  her  grace  nor  her  air.  As  for 
her  modesty,  it  is  not  greater  than  it  was  when  she  brought  into 
the  world  a  Princess  de  Conti;  but  it  is  enough  for  a  Carmelite.' 
We  meet  often  in  the  letters  the  name  of  Madame  de  Ludres, 

*  la  belle  chanoinesse,'  who  became  a  victim,  like  poor  Jo,  to  the 
wrath  of  Juno-Montespan.  Another  is  Madame  de  Soubise,  who 
is  characterized  as  so  prudently  ambitious,  and  whose  husband, 
when  the  king  offt»red  to  make  him  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (Ordre  du  Saint-Esprit)  simply  recjuested  the 
registration  of  the  ofter,  and  of  his  refusal,  *  for  family  reaaon&' 
And  another  Madame  de  Fontanges,  who  is  described  as  beautiful 
and  stupid,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  shrewdest  and  most 
cunning  of  them  all. 

*  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  P 
Another  yet  r — A  seventli  ?     I  *11  see  no  more : — 
And  yet  the  eij^htli  a])pears,  who  Wars  a  gla&», 
Wliieli  shows  me  manv  more ' 

The  nobility  have  left  on  record  the  proofs  of  their  own 
incredible  baseness.  Madame  de  Montespan  was»  we  have  seen, 
the  most  envied  of  women — hi  lylua  enviee  I  Madame  de 
Sc^vignd  mentions  how  great  an  honour  it  was  deemed  for  a  noble 
lady  to  be  invited  so  sit  beside  Ma<Iame  de  Maintenon  in  public. 

*  One  day  when  the  young  ladies  of  Saint-Cyr  recited  the  'Luther 
of  Racine  before  the  court,  we  found  our  places  guarded.  An 
ofHcor  siiid  to  Madame  de  Coutanges  that  Madame  de  Main- 
triiun  had  kept  a  seat  for  her  near  herself.  '*  You  see  what«an 
hont»ur !"  (writes  Madame  de  Sdvigne  to  her  daughter).  "  As  for 
you,  Madame,"  he  said  to  me,  "you  may  choose,"  and  I  placed 
mysflf  with  Madjini**  de  Bagni>ls  upon  the  second  l>ench  behind 
tlie  (hichesses.'  On  this  occasion,  she  was  honoured  with  a  few 
wonls  of  conversation  with  the  king,  .and  was  not  in  a  flutter, 
and  Uilkr<l  nnich  with  M.  le  prince  and  M.  «le  Meaux  (BossuetX 
Tho  noblenifii  c»f  France  who  had  beautiful  daughters  or  wives 
(•xjH»so<l  thorn  to  royalty  in  tin*  hope  of  obtaining  ])Iaces,  promo- 
tions, decorations,  grades,  or  titles.  The  *  Amphitryon'  of 
Moliere  seems  to  liave  been  written  with  no  other  object  tlian  to 
toach  the  doctrine  that — 
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;s  toujours 

de  lie  rien  dire' 

e  popish  clergy   bore  its  iiatiaril 

ity.     The  expectation  of  gathering 

15  plants  is  not  more  vain  than  tlnj 
;tion  in  the  duties  of  Chri.-n;ni 
en,  from  beings  who  having  iuie- 
ood,  cannot  honourably  be  eiiliijr 
■gy  were  the  keepers  of  the  cmi- 
!  were  the  confessors  of  the  Iruliis. 
lers  of  Christian  morality  lay  n|iiin 
:  Bible  out  of  sight;  thoy  nmfflrd 
allowed  the  thunders  of  Sinai  to 

sounding    brass    of  their    i^wii 

.n  and  la  Marquise  deBrinvilliirs 
'as  exposed,  and  from  what  was 
fostationsof  the  vast  depravily  ul" 

16  time.     This  marchioness  a^■^a 
no  i  sou  I II  I'D  ts.  and  her  two  broi  In 
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Molifere,  and  from  the  coterie  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos  to  that  of 
the  Barons  d'Holbach  and  Grimm.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
prelates  and  preachers  of  the  courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
was,  by  an  atrocious  hypocrisy,  identified  with  Christianity,  it  is 
according  to  the  ways  of  Providence  that  writers  should  have 
arisen  who  devoted  themselves  to  crush  the  infamy  (d'^craser 
rinfame). 

Persons  having  more  repugnance  for  incredulity  than  hypocrisy, 
and  who  have  been  deceived  into  the  belief  that  there  was  moie 
incredulity  in  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  than  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  regard  with  less  disapprobation  Bossuet  and  Bourdalooe 
than  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  However,  taken  absolutely,  it  la 
erroneous  to  say  that  hypocrisy  is  a  homage  which  vice  pays  to 
virtue,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  semblance  a  sign  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  reality.  The  respect  which  the  crowned 
Tartufe  of  Versailles  professed  for  the  papacy,  and  his  wanv 
persecutions,  and  cruelties  against  the  Protestant  religion,  realhr 
rendered  homage  to  nothing  but  his  interests  as  a  despot  and 
his  ambition  as  a  conqueror.     It  was  thus  with  them  all : — 

*  Ces  gens,  (^s-je,  qu'on  volt,  d*une  ardour  non  commune, 
Par  le  chemin  du  ciel  courir  a  leur  fortune.' 

(Translation.) — 'These  fellows,  I  say,  that  we  see,  with  un* 
common  ardour,  by  the  road  to  heaven,  rushing  to  their  fortunea' 

Of  all  the  forms  of  infidelity,  hypocrisy  is  the  form  the  most 
infidel,  because  the  hypocrite  lies  both  to  heaven  and  earth,  and 
his  life  is  crime  in  perfidy  and  atheism  in  action. 

Voltaire  and  Rousseau  have  attracted,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  an  attention  so  exclusive,  that  for  many  persons  not 
otherwise  ill-informed,  they  are  the  sole  French  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  centiu'y.  They  owe  this  notoriety  less  to  their  qualities 
as  writers  than  to  their  characters  as  men,  for  the  one  made  hinH 


self  most  talked  about  by  his  quarrels,  and  the  other  by 
^  Confessions.'  Rousseau  was  tossed  in  his  mind  between  deism  and 


christianism,  and  represents  what  was  really  a  feature  of 
time,  the  transition  nrom  hypocrisy  to  straightforwardness  He 
disdains  the  mask,  and  blabs;  instead  of  white-washing  tlie 
sepulchre,  he  makes  a  show  of  the  corruption ;  and  instead  of 
dissembling  his  moral  and  religious  sentiments, — 

*  wears  his  heart  upon  bis  sleeve, 
For  daws  to  i)eck  at.* 

Voltaire  continues  the  work  of  Saint-Evremond  and  Hamilton. 
He  repeats  a  few  of  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
continues  the  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Moli^re.  Toleration, 
humanity,  and  progress  were  taught  by  him,  and  his  prodigioua 
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,y,  continued  during  many  joaia, 
itire  thought  and  life  of  a  ceiitiuy. 
aly  into  the  literature  of  the  tinn.', 

the  twenty-eight  WTiters  he  has 
Holbach  and  Voltaire  ;  and  tlu'^o 
I,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Helvt'tliis, 
>litic8,  Voltaire  was  a  courtier ;  ho 
lattered  Madame  de  Pompaikmr 
leric  of  Prussia  and  Catherine  of 
f,  though  without  the  sanctinimiy 
erioua  things,  which  revolts  B]iti>ii 
racteristic  of  the  man  than  of  llio 
ost  French  of  Frenchmen,  ami  llus 
^  French  traits.  This  spirit  lun.s 
s  from  Rabelais  to  Alphonse  Kai  r. 
iris  by  the  Holbach  sect  descemlcil 
1  Abelard  and  Heloise,  and  is  htill 
oudhon.  A  revolting  feature,  which 
any  of  the  chiefs  of  this  ancinit 

writer  gives  himself,  and  wheihor 
1  or   to  eclipse  Jesus  Christ,  t!io 

substitute  he  supplies,   is  al\\ays 

le  writers  of  the  period  studied  ly 
vay  into  nearly  all  the  homes  ul' 
Vinet  mentions  one  of  the  tluvo 
in  a  single  paragraph  of  Bernnnliii 
of  'Paul  and  Virginia.'  Bullim 
hority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  secures 
of  'Gd  Bias';  but  SaintrPirnv, 
.lirsal  popularity,  ; 
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peacock.  Rousseau  wrote  on  botany  and  scenery,  in  a  fityle, 
which,  if  less  dignified  and  elegant,  is  more  various  and  impas- 
sioned, and  quite  as  eloquent  as  the  best  pages  of  Buifon  on 
cosmogony  and  zoology.  No  French  writer  surpasses  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Pierre  in  simplicity,  tenderness,  vividness,  harmony, 
and  brilliancy.  After  an  adventurous,  far- travelled,  and  diversified 
life,  he  succeeded  Buffon  as  superintendent  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants  at  Paris.  The  following  passage,  which  is  descriptive  of 
tropical  clouds,  is  not  merely  a  specimen  of  his  style,  and  of  the 
most  beautiful  literary  legacy  which  his  age  has  left  to  after 
times,  but  is  fitted  to  remain  m  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  taste 
as  an  agreeable  recollection  for  life. 

*  I  have  observed  in  the  clouds  of  the  tropics,  principally  upon  the 
sea,  and  in  the  tempests,  all  the  colours  which  can  be  seen  u]X)n  the 
earth.  There  are  the  colours  of  copper,  of  the  smoke  of  a  pipe,  brown*, 
reils,  greys,  livids,  of  chesnuts,  and  of  the  mouth  of  an  inllanied 
fumuce.  As  for  those  which  ap|)ear  on  calm  days,  there  are  some  of 
them  so  brilliant  and  so  startling,  that  the  like  will  never  be  seen  in 
any  ])alace,  even  should  they  collect  into  it  all  the  jewels  of  Mogid. 
Sometimes  the  trade-winds,  from  the  north-east  or  the  south-easty 
which  blow  there  constantly,  card  the  clouds  as  if  they  were  flakes  of 
silk,  and  then  chase  them  to  the  west,  and  crossing  the  one  over  the 
other,  like  meshes  in  an  oi>en-work  basket,  they  throw  over  the  sides 
of  this  network  of  clouds  those  they  do  not  use — by  no  means  few ; 
tliey  roll  them  in  enormous  inas^ses,  white  as  snow,  shaping  them 
towards  their  edges  in  the  fonn  of  hill  tops,  and  heaping  them  the  one 
upon  the  other  like  the  Conlilleras  of  Peru,  while  giving  the  forms  of 
mountains,  of  caverns,  and  of  rocks,  and  then  towards  evening  they 
become  more  calm,  as  if  tliey  were  afraid  of  deranging  their  work. 
AVhen  the  sun  goes  down  behind  this  magnificent  network,  we  si<e 
)assing  by  all  its  squares  or  lozenges  a  multitude  of  bright  rays,  wliich 
)uve  such  an  eiicct,  that  the  two  sides  of  each  lozenge,  which  are 
coloured  by  them,  appear  to  be  relieved  by  a  string  of  gold,  and  the 
two  others,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  shade,  are  tinteil  with  a  KU|>erb 
oran^'c  red.  Five  or  six  sheaves  of  li^ht,  wliich  rise  from  the  setting 
sun  II] »  to  the  zenith,  cd^e  with  golden  fringes  the  scarcely -defined 
suiniiiits  of  that  celestial  barrier,  and  strike  with  the  reflection  of  their 
ilrcs  the  collateral  an<l  at'rial  mountain  pyramids,  which  then  seem  to 
Ik*  composed  of  silver  an<l  vcrnnlion.  It  is  at  tins  moment  that  we 
may  observe  in  the  midst  of  their  redoubled  hill  tops  multitudes  of 
valleys,  wliicli  arc  distiiit;iii!>haMc  at  their  opening*  hy  sonje  shades  of 
flcsli  or  n»sc  colour.  Tluse  celestial  valleys  pn-sent  in  tlu'ir  outline 
tints  of  wliitc,  wliirli  disajiprar  fr»»ni  si^^ht  in  the  white,  or  of  shadows 
wliich  Iciiu'lht  n  thi  insi-lvrs  without  confusion  upon  other  shailows. 
You  iiiav  M»/  Imiv  and  thrrc.  c«»iiiint;  out  of  the  cavi-nious  sides  of  tht*«9 
niouiilaiiis.  rivrrs  of  lii;ht.  wliirh  throv.  thcnisclvrs  in  ingots  of  pdd  or 
of  >ilvi'r  \i\in\  roiks  o['  coral.  Ilrrr  arc  M)Uil»n'  nn-ks  j»icrccd  by  the 
li«:]it.  whiih  allow  us  tn  pirciivr  throuu;h  tlh'ir  o]>('iiings  the  ]iun*  lilue 
of  the  lirnianicnt.     Tit ( re  are  lonj;  strands  sanded  with  gold,  which 
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nsoii,  scarlet,  and  emerald  sky,  Th,- 
oloura  spreads  over  tlic  SL-a,  v.]ji<'h 
iched  with  saifron  and  purple.  J'li^ 
y  of  the  ship,  admire  in  silence  Uhmj 
jicle  presents  itself  sometimes  at  ilio 
'ite  them  to  raise  their  hearts  uilli 
t  changes  every  instant :  soon  \iliat 
id  what  was  coloured  is  in  the  sh;ii|i' ; 
le  shadows,  and  arc  in  turn  isliiiid^, 
lalm-trees,  brides  spanning  rivi  is, 
if  rubies,  or  rather  none  of  all  [li.  -,■, 
which  no   pencil   can  paint  an!   iin 

pocrisy  to  frankness  is  observMlilc 
ith  century.  Rousseau,  who  <ji)n- 
1  allowing  a  fellow-servant  to  Iju 
had  committed  and  denied,  ami  lo 
)  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  not  tho 

of  laying  bare  the  secrets  of  tlio 
umanity  as  before  a  confessor,  in 
ly  appears  who  dared  to  publi.-.li  ii 
adeed,  tlie  change  appears  in  thu 
;tors  of  the  literary  women  uf  tlio 
Harcourt,  described  by  the  I'uc 
it  court  for  filth,  thieving,  l>iiiu', 
gambling  until  four  o'clock  in  iIil 
:hurch  to  take  the  comnumion,  h 
ladies  of  Versailles.  Madain^;  il^; 
5vign^  are  cited  by  M.  Viuet  as  Un; 
ame  de  Maintenon  was  the  misrns? 

of  Saint-Cyr  for  the  educatin 
"    ■       (Mlet''  ■      '    ' 
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of  the  eighteenth  century  are  la  Marquise  de  Lambert  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay.  However  defective  the  moral  maxims 
of  the  marchioness  may  be,  they  exhibit  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  former  age.  *  We  remark/  says  M.  Vinet,  *  in  her  advice, 
a  pride  of  soul,  a  self-respect,  which,  combined  with  a  generous 
and  sensible  character,  composed  her  whole  morality.  Her 
favourite  idea,  the  word  which  comes  most  frequently  from  her 
pen,  is  glory  :  she  says,  "  If  people  understood  their  interests  well, 
they  would  neglect  their  fortune  and  have  no  other  object  but 
glory  in  all  the  professions.  *  *  Vanity  seeks  the  approbation 
of  another,  true  glory  the  secret  testimony  of  our  own  conscience." ' 
Mademoiselle  de  Launay  was  forced,  notwithstanding  her  talents^ 
intelligence,  and  acquirements,  to  accept  the  place  of  fenime  de 
chumbre  to  the  Duchesse  du  Maine.  The  Due  du  Maine  was 
by  the  will  of  Louis  XIV.  associated  in  the  government  of  France 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  the  latter  seized  the  whole  power 
and  proclaimed  himself  regent  What  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Conspimey  of  Cellamarc  was  a  combination  in  favour  of 
the  execution  of  the  will  and  against  the  usurpation.  It  lodged 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine  and  the  femme  de  chambre  in 
the  Bastile  for  two  vears.  Mademoiselle  de  Launay  says  they 
were  the  happiest  in  her  life.  Her  memoirs  give  a  long  account 
of  a  love  atlair  of  which  her  prison  was  the  scene.  *  The  love  of 
the  truth  is  what  shines  most  in  her  writings  and  her  character/ 
says  M.  Vinet,  and  she  says  herself,  '  the  truth  is  as  it  may  be,  and 
has  no  other  merit  than  to  he  what  it  is.* 

The  frankness  of  the  literature  of  this  time  is  found  in  philo- 
sophy. Noliody  will  say  that  ambition  was  as  much  a  part  of  the 
lives  of  the  philosophers  and  poets  who  wrote  under  the  penalties 
of  exile  and  the  Bastile  as  it  was  of  the  prelates  and  courtien 
who,  as  Moli^re  says,  made  a  trade  and  merchandize  of  their 
devotion.  The  hypx'risy  of  devotednt*KS  to  the  church  and  king 
was  a  form  of  the  most  intense  selfishness,  which,  just  because  it 
was  intense,  took  goo<l  care  to  give  itself  fine  names.  But 
Mftbly  boldly  place<l  interest  at  the  foundation  of  nionil& 
Helv(»tius  professiMl  frankly  tliat  tnie  morality  could  only  be 
derived  from  intcrt-st  well  understood.  Volney  gives  the  dinrtrine 
a  ri^'ornijs  and  Fcirntitic  form.  The  moral  philosophy  which 
refers  evf-rythinj^^  to  H'lf-interost  may  be  neither  soumi  nor  lai^ge, 
nor  do**))  nor  lii»,di ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  inia<:ine  how  men  are  to 
be  mad*'  luroes  bv  t»Mlini:  lliem  to  be  atn-eeable  and  useful,  and 
cap't'nl  of  tln'nisL'hvs  :  l»ut  xhr  phiK»s«»])h*^rs  wlio  frankly  put  it 
into  words  nr.*  not  to  be  confonnaed  with  the  imp<>nors  who  put 
only  the  o.rotistical  j.art  of  th*^  <loctrine  into  pmctice  falaely 
dre>st'd  up  in  the  noble  and  beautiful  colours  of  heroism  and 
sanctity. 
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Trench  politics  made  one  of  its  iiu«t 
i  upon  the  death  of  Loul.s  \  i  V. 
ig  with  him  when  the  coflGn  nl'  tin,' 
nail  pomp  along  the  atreets  ol  I'aris 
ians  expressed  openly  their  y-y  :u\-\ 
3  disregarded,  and  his  polity  wiis 
nbed.  The  Regent  Orleans  ami  tlii; 
,vour  of  Enghsh  liberty,  and  I'miililiI 
d  Holtand.  An  aristocracy  wlm  li.'ul 
than  the  valets  of  royalty,  ami  a 
ed  as  only  raw  material  for  iln^  um) 
ancial  insolvency  from  which  I'^uk- 
pe,  forced  the  government  upi-u  m^w 
an  Juan  succeeded  Tartufc,     Inipii/ty 

Hypocrisy;  and  Profligacy  thMwing 
became,  if  less  base,  more  scam  laloiis. 
sits  strikingly  several  of  tli''  cha- 
1  preceded  the  Revolution.     II i'  w,-is 

books,  and  grasped  rich  abLrys  of 
nent,   until   the   income    whiih    hi: 

or  sixty  thousand  pounds  a-yo:ir. 
md  others — speaking  of  his  '  H  istmy 
a  the  Two  Indies' — 'insert  iiiin  my 
ainst  God,  against  religion,  auaiiist 
re  suggestive  of  reflections.  Wlim 
,  and  after  witnessing  the  TeiTi-r,  lie 

which  was  not,  it  is  clear,  tli'  only 
irepentance.     Nowondertho  rhuruli 

dignitaries  who  lived  atheism,  -lis- 
ght  it, 
liistoriea  are  preconcerted  fablis'  i 
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nor  credited,  nor  rejected,  nor  understood,  nor  known,  nor  con- 
ceived, nor  imagined. 

The  repugnant  and  painful  French  characteristic  of  laughter 
at  serious  things  is  found  in  the  nation  still  more  tlian  in  its 
writers,  and  in  the  literature  of  every  age,  in  Rabelais  and  in 
Montaigne,  as  in  Voltaire  and  Beranger.  W  itty,  but  not  merry — 
gay,  but  not  cheerful — laughing,  but  unhappy — ^the  French 
people,  as  a  people,  confound  the  ludicrous  and  the  terrible  in 
their  history,  their  literature,  their  characters,  and  their  hearta 
They  make  their  death  s  heads  grimace,  and  the  absurd  colour 
on  the  cheeks  of  their  harlequins  is  the  red  of  blood.  The 
children  in  their  gardens  play  at  death,  and  the  grown  people 
at  their  theatres  laugh  at  the  cholera  when  brought  upon  the 
stage  as  a  farce. 

Apparently  the  most  changeable,  the  French  are  really  the 
most  immobile  of  civilized  nations.  French  symbols,  indeed, 
undergo  superficially  the  most  bizarre  metamorphoses — cocks, 
eagles,  lilies,  poplar  trees,  hats  with  plumes,  helmets  with  tufts, 
and  red  night  caps;  and  white  flags,  black  flags,  red  flags,  tricolors^ 
and  oriflammes,  change  and  replace  each  other,  appear  and  dis- 
appear, with  all  the  surprises  of  pantomime.  Yet  something  of 
the  fabled  immobility  of  the  Chinese  is  found  among  the  French. 
The  identical  priesthood  blesses  the  tree  of  liberty  of  the 
republic,  or  prays  for  the  eagles  of  the  Bonaparte,  which  for  a 
thousand  years  blessed  the  oriflamme.  The  conquests  of  the 
first  republic  are  the  counterparts  of  the  invasions  of  the  Qaul& 
There  have  always  been  alternations  of  parliaments  and  bastiles^ 
of  eloquence  and  silence.  The  phenomena  of  the  past  millennium 
of  French  history,  including  what  we  have  seen  in  our  own  day, 
can  be  classified  under  two  heads — the  chapter  of  conspiracies 
and  the  chapter  of  tyrannies — the  actors  in  both  being  but  too 
frequently  tlie  same  persons.  A  family  likeness  runs  throu^ 
the  successive  generations  of  their  excesses — their  barricades^ 
their  nocturnal  surprises,  their  assassinations,  their  mnasacrea. 
The  j>ca«auts  whose  fathers  were  broken  on  the  wheel  for  refusinff 
the  tithe  of  the  priest,  or  the  forced  labour  of  the  seigneur,  ana 
the  workmen  of  Paris  who  were  shot  down  like  dogs  in  the  streets 
for  clamouring  too  loudly  for  bread,  did  not  need  an  unknown 
philosophy  to  i)n)mpt  tliem  to  insurrection.  Tliey  make  their 
revolutions  by  harrieades,  its  their  ancestors  were  taught  to  do  of 
old  by  princes,  cardinals,  and  nobles;  and  there  was  no  novelty 
even  in  the  massacres  of  the  Terror,  for  I  hey  were  only  exercises 
on  holy  lessons  given  by  ilukes,  jmests,  and  kings,  at  Vassy,  at 
Rochclle,  and  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day.  The  terror  no  doubt 
changes  sides  and  hands,  but  still  the  terror  is  perpetual  When 
the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the  French  peasant  was  still  m 
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Q  and  toil  by  the  terrors  of  tlic 
■■  was  a  citizen,  a  proprietor,  aiKJ  a 
iresaore  in  check  by  the  terrors  of 
.e  the  terror,  is  permanent.  How- 
,  title,  family,  or  origin,  aiui  bo 
ror  or  citizen,  an  unapproachaiilc 
with  an  umbrella,  or  a  plain  nuiu 
ior  is  still  eternal,  and  the  tyinnt 
le  bloodshed  of  their  wars,  tlic 
itly  true  in  almost  every  i^e  (hat 
icli  blood  like  the  French  thi'Ui- 

half  the  cruelties  they  have  prac- 
aftercentury,  again  and  constantly, 

the  nation  exiles  from  it  the  ln.f^t 
i  upon  other  lands  the  men  who 

intelligence,  and  independence, 
■ess,  and  piety. 

the  influences  of  the  eightei.'Tith 
y,  propagated  deism,  good  smsi', 
iiane  knowledge,  claimed  the  indi- 
1,  restored  religious  sentiment,  anil 
■eignty  of  democracy,'  We  sluudd 
.  It  reca.st  history,  it  introdiRcd 
1  having  found  feudalism,  atheism, 
e  despotism  of  church  and  kin.i;  in 
em  by  deism,  toleration,  sincniiy, 
,    and    the    sovereignty    of  public 

itempts  to  resume  a  century  in  a 

j  in  a  man,  and  disapprove  of  tbc 

literary  history,  we  do 
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singiilariy  gifted,  school.  We  are  &mi]iar  with  the  names  of 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  many  others,  and  in  some 
cases  have  penetrated  below  the  surface,  but  few  Englishmen  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
literature  whose  influence  has  extended  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
civilization,  and  has  been  productive  of  large  and  very  complex 
results.  The  guidance  of  such  a  lecturer  as  M.  Vinet  in  this 
department  of  human  learning  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
students,  and  Mr.  Bryce's  translation  will  enable  some  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  aid,  to  whom  it  would  be  otherwise  unattain- 
able. The  translator  aims  only  at  fidelity,  and  referring  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  work  has  been  prepared  for  publication,  he 
says,  '  I  cannot  help  paying  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  wnich  the  French  editors  have  performed  their 
very  difficult  task.  M.  Yinet's  style  and  forms  of  expression  are 
wonderfully  preserved ;  and,  in  the  circumstances  of  tne  case,  the 
work  could  not  have  been  brought  before  the  public  under  more 
favorable  auspicea' 


Abt.  VI. — The  Autohiography  of  (he  JRev.  William  Jay ;  teith  Bemi' 
niscence*  of  some  Distinguished  Contemporaries,  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence,  Sfc.  Edited  by  George  Redford,  Y^J},^ 
LL.D.,  and  John  Angi»ll  James.  pp.  xiv. — 684,  London ; 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     1854. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  have  read  this  volume  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest  and  gmtification.  It  has,  for  some  yean 
past,  been  generally  known  that  Mr.  Jay  had  drawn  up  some 
account  of  his  life  and  of  his  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  persons  in  the  religious  history  of  England  during 
his  long  residence  at  Bath  and  his  periodical  visits  to  London. 
Whatever  expectations  may  have  )>een  formed  of  the  probable 
contents  of  such  a  publication,  here  it  is,  very  ably  edited,  and 
filled  with  varied,  instructive,  and  attractive  matter.  When  we 
consider  the  circumstances  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  for  the 
press,  we  quite  a^^rn^^  with  the  editors  when  they  say  to  persons 
who  have  wondered  at  tlie  delay  of  publication,  tliat  *  when  they 
are  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  manuscripts  had  to  be 
rewritten  from  a  handwriting  requiring  no  little  skill  and  patience 
to  decipher,  and  then  to  be  carefully  compared  and  examined; 
and  that  much  new  matter  had  to  be  collected  to  continue  the 
thread  of  the  namitive,  and  to  carry  it  through  to  the  cloii^g 
scene, — it  will  be  evident  that  no  time  has  been  loet^  and  ihaii 
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re  been  attended  with  defects  fiml 

ranged.  The  General  Introdui'lion 
iniscences,  &c.,  contains  somi-  juJi- 
i  writing  memoirs  of  himself.  \Vc 
as  in  his  seventy-fourth  year  W"lu'ii}ie 

Reminiscences  were  compofii'<t,  tor 
.rlier  periods,  some  of  them  iimiiG- 
!  parties  concerned, 
livided  into  Four  Parts.  The  /'(,-s( 
■aphy,  extending  to  not  more  lli.'ui 
m  of  letters  to  his  children.  Tlu- 
;hteen. 

}lement  tothe  Biography,  contnininy 
led  in  the  Biography,  and  n,  skrtcli 
iipletion  of  the  Biography,  wiili  tlif 
I  interment. 

llr.  Jay's  Reminiscences  of  the  Kev. 
tyland;  William  Wilberforce,  Ksi|., 

Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  M,A, ;  T'.,  v. 
Samuel  Pearce,  A.M.  ;  Rev.  l^>)lert 
lughes,  A.M.;  Rev.  John  P'^strr  ; 
1  Wesley  ;  Mr.  Holmes;  Mr,  WMsli ; 
rotheroe ;    Mrs.   Smith;     Mr.    .lolin 

Rev.  Thomas  Tuppen  ;  Mr.  Ves- 
njamin  Davies,  CD,;  Rev.  Tlu.nia.s 

Selections  from  the  Correspoinlenro 
ig  to  forty  Letters,  The  concliirling 
Fifih  Part,  on  the  Rev.  William  Jay 
or,  bv  the  editors. 
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natural  paths  through  which  this  interesting  man  was  conducted 
by  an  unseen  Guide.  The  admirers  of  genius  may  trace  its  quiet 
labours  to  their  noblest  results.  The  Christian  cannot  but  be 
elevated  in  his  best  thoughts,  and  warmed  in  his  holiest  affections, 
by  the  development  of  so  much  healthy  piety  throughout  an 
unusually  long  course  of  well-employed  and  happy  years,  while 
he  sympathizes  with  the  humble  gratitude  which  at  every  step- 
even  the  step  into  heaven — expressed  its  acknowledgments  to  the 
grace  of  God.  To  preachers  pre-eminently,  this  is  a  really 
precious  book.  They  have  here  *  an  example  which  they  may  do 
well  to  emulate,  and  an  instance  of  success  which  they  will 
scarcely  hope  to  surpass.  Tlie  portraiture  and  the  history  are 
now  before  them,  and  with  equal  talents,  superior  advantages^ 
and  similar  motives,  diligence,  and  devotedness,  while  they  have 
the  same  Gospel  to  preach,  the  same  world  to  preach  in,  and  the 
same  Great  Master  to  serve,  why  may  not  the  church  yet  be 
blessed  with  many  a  young  preacher  who  shall  begin  as  auspi- 
ciously, proceed  as  successfully,  and  terminate  as  honourably,  as 
William  Jay  V 

We  pass  over  the  first  Letter  of  the  Autobiography,  merely 
observing  how  characteristic  it  is  of  the  writer's  wisdom  and  love 
of  methodical  order.  We  must  give  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Letter : — 

*  My  dear  Children, — In  conimeneing  this  letter  I  have  one  advantage, 
which  siivcH  ine  time  and  trouble — 1  have  not  to  trace  a  long  and  proud 
lineage.  If  any  great  or  illu»triou8  individuals  liave  bci*n  found  amongp 
my  ancestors,  tliey  have  not  been  ascertuinetl  in  my  family  in  my  own 
time.  But  were  I  mean  enough  to  feel  any  mortitication  here,  1  coidd 
not  console  myself.  Lord  Bacon  has  remarked  that  they  who  derive 
their  woi-th  from  their  ancestors  arc  like  '*'  i)otatoes,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  which  is  under  ground."  When  one  of  Lord  Tliiu'low'ii  firienda 
was  endeavouring  to  make  out  liis  relationship  to  the  Secretary  of 
Cromwell,  wliose  family  had  bet*n  settleil  in  the  comity  adjoinin|^ 
Suffolk,  he  replied,  **  Sir,  there  were  two  Thurlows  in  that  part  of  the 
country- -Thurlow  the  secretary,  and  Thurlow  the  carrier;  I  am 
descendi-tl  from  the  latter."  We  have  read  of  a  man  who,  in  prospect 
of  his  promotion,  In'in^  a^ked  concerning  his  jKnlign^e,  answered  that 
"  he  was  not  j)articularly  sure,  but  had  been  credibly  informed,  that  he 
had  three  brothers  in  the  urk  ;"  but  one  of  our  most  distinguished  poets, 
of  obscure  origin,  surpiktscs  this  in  his  epitaph  : — 

**  Princes  and  heralds,  bv  vour  li»ave. 
Here  lie  the  l>ones  of  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve. 
Can  Nassau  or  l^urbon  go  higher?** 

My  parents  were  very  resj)eetable— that  is,  they  were  jwor  and 
rrlif/iouit  rrIlf/ioujt,\ioi  precisely  acconling  to  the  theory  and  diJcipluM 
of  any  particular  party  (for  as  yet  there  was  in  the  place  no  society 
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principles,  nor  had  the  preachiiii:  r 
,  but  real}y  and  practically  relii;jnu- 
jlospel  under  the  influence  of  piclv,  n 
.  not  abjectly  and  dependently,  Ini 
'  support  themselves,  and  to  bi'iii;,-  n 
.  comforts  of  vill^c  life.  My  fat  In 
;  he  himself  was  a  mechanic,  wi>ikiTi 
er  and  mason.  There  was  notliln 
or  in  my  dear  mother.  They  uir 
of  g;ood,  sohd  understanding,  ainl  ■ 
nscientious,  kind,  tender,  charit;il.li 
nch  beloved  and  esteemed  in  nil  tli 
rth  »nd  only  male  child;  but  tlu'i 
are  "  gone  the  way  of  all  the  e;ii*tl\. 
imble  life,  but  to  husbands  sobc 
:tionate  and  attentive  to  their  wUc 
ir  conditions,  and  among  those  wli 
God  onlj'  knows)  "  the  better  so,-/  i 
liad  a  considerable  share  of  wit  uii 
»f  property,  and  who  possesjied  uin' 
laps  half  the  whole  population  ot'  tl 

^  of  future  eminfinee,  he  says  :^ 
>arL'  little  things  with  greater,  I  kiii. 
■,  that  your  father  exhibitc<l  nnlliii 
can  well  remember  with  what  pain^ 
sister  observed,  when  questioned  in; 
ju^'ht  lie  never  would  have  learn. ■■! 
1  was  deprcjtscd,  and  for  which  I  » : 
ind  I  felt  eneoura(»oment  and  ]inii- 
ioon  wished  to  make  more  ;  but  w\\: 
situation  afford  ?  It  may  be  a-ki 
V  workinH^  of  n  ' 
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the  survey  of  the  rural  scenery  while  standing  on  the  brow  of  an 
eminence,  or  seated  upon  the  upraised  root  of  a  branching  tree,  or 
walking  through  a  waving  field  of  corn,  or  gazing  on  a  clear  brook  H*ith 
fish  and  reeds  and  rushes.  How  vividly  are  some  of  those  8}K>t« 
impressed  u])on  my  memory  still,  and  how  recoverable  at  this  distance 
of  time  are  some  of  the  rude  reflections  associated  with  them/ — 
pp.  19,  20. 

Describing  the  most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  he  says,  in  the 
third  Letter : — 

'  Some  persons  love  to  talk  about  being  bom  again,  and  of  their 
being  made  new  creatures,  with  a  kind  of  physical  certainty  and  exaci> 
ness,  and  refer  to  their  conversion  not  as  tlie  real  commencement  of  a 
work  which  is  to  continue  increasing  tlirough  life,  but  as  something 
which  may  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  and  imique  experience,  immediatelr 
produced,  originated,  and  finished  at  once,  and  })crfectly  detenninabb 
as  to  its  time  and  place  and  mode  of  accomplishment ;  but  I  hope  this 
is  not  necessiiry,  for  I  have  no  such  narrative  or  register  to  afford.     A 
distinction  is  not  always  made  between  depraved  nature  and  actual 
transgression.     All  arc  sinners,  and  all  have  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God ;  but  all  are  not  profligate,  nor  in  this  sense  do  men  speak  of  them* 
selves  as  if  they  had  been  the  chief  of  sinners.     [Restraint  from  evil  is 
a  mercy,  :is  well  as  sanctification  and  good  works.     I  cannot  speak  aa 
some  do  of  going  great  lengths  in  iniquity,  and  thereby  rendering  a 
work  of  grace  more  sure  and  more  divine.     I  bless  God  1  was  from  mj 
childhoml  free  from  immoralities.     1   remember,  indeed,  one  act  of 
gross  transgression  (it  pains  me  now  to  review) — it  was  the  utterin^^ 
of  a  known  and  repeated  y?r/«<*AcH></,  accompaniecl  with  an  oath,  to  cany 
a  [)oint,  as  I  was  intensely  at  play.     For  this  my  conscience  so  smote 
me,  that  I  was  soon  constrainetl  to  withdraw  from  my  eompanionn,  and 
went  home,  and  retired  to  implore  foi^veness.     But,  though  free  from 
vice,  I  now  began  to  see  and  feel  deficiencies  with  regard  to  duty,  and 
to  be  dissatisfie<l  with  the  state  of  my  heart  towards  God.     I  also  leH 
my  nei*d  of  something  more  than  was  held  forth  by  the  preaching  I 
heard.     Without  knowing  the  nature  of  this  good,  1  was  just  in  the 
condition  of  mind  that  would  welcome  and  relish  the  truth  conimonlj 
callecl  ovangelicid.     Our  minister,  too,  fn>m  some  things  which  1  bad 
said  (for  he  always   alloweil  and  encouraged   me  to  s|>eak  freelrX 
strangely  ]>ut  into  my  hands  a  letter  which  he  said  had  l)een  written  to 
a  fatlicr  by  a  youn^  man  who  ha<l  (t)iese  were  his  own  words)  became 
a  methtnliMt,  an*!  wisht-d  to  convert  him.     I  ha<l  never  heard  the  name 
bcfort*,  but  when,  soon  after,  jH-rsons  i>f  this  description  wen*  re|M>rted 
to  be  coming  to  ])reach  in  the  village,  my  curiosity  was  the  man 
excitcnl;  and  fnmi  thi*  instruction  and  impression  of  the  letter,  whidi 
was  a  ver}'  striking  one,  1  ]onge<l  to  hear  them,  conceiving  and  houinc 
it  would  relieve  my  innieem  of  mind.     The  private  dwelling  whica 
Mr.  Tunier  ha<l  purchased  and  lieensetl  was  first  used  for  worship  oa 
the  Satunlay  evenini;.     J  attendi'd.     The  singing,  the  eitemparaneoqa 
ness  of  the  adiln*ss,  and  the  a])parent  ea^nehtne^s  and  aflii'tion  of  the 
s{>eaker,   ]H.'culiarly  afl'eeteil  me;  and  what  he  said  of  the  '' iaithfni 
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ation,  that  Jesus  Christ  come  iiito  the 
rain  upon  the  mown  grass,  or  vuld 
■ely  slept  that  niglit  for  weeping-  -.md 
as  to  he  renewed  the  neit  moriiini;  at 
with  the  service  of  the  EstalJi>iira 
rst  that  came.  Mrs.  Turner,  wlio  liud 
fintend  things  for  »  time,  opeufil  flic 
the  hand,  benlgiil  J- asked,  "An'  vi.u 
"  She  continued  talking  to  nic  most 
11  others  began  to  enter.  But  tliiri 
umstance  was  important  in  the  ri.'>ult, 
ticularly  noticed  me  ;  and  as  I  liail  bi-iii 
urning  from  my  work,  which  w;t^  Ukii 
1",  she  often  met  ine,  and  con\ir>od 
id  lier  information  and  addresw^  v.-av. 
mions  I  licard,  as  slie  adapted  ln'i-i^lf 
md  to  the  present  kind  of  knonli^lyo 

iceeds  :■ — 

tioucd,  without  a  name,  in  the  'LilV  nf 
tho, after  licaring  a diseourse enftiiriiif^ 
(her,  ujmn  his  return  home,  to  imikr- 
on  the  ground  of  inability,  offLiiil  to 
as  aeccpted  with  tears,  and  he  hri';i:iiu 

This  lad  was  the  writer.  A  little 
o  pray  at  the  private  meetuig  in  IIlo 
ttlc  backwardness,  and  also  wiili  no 

this  we  cannot  but  mention  a  cirtui  a- 
inie  with  a  shock  of  amazement,  :u:ii 

an  improper  stress  on  the  figur;ili\e 
him  careful  to  avoid  such  views  ot'  llie 
le  an^  from  hope  of  salvation.  It  was 
mil/  be  ivritten  in  the  L;ii 
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as  some  bishop  called  him.  Here  the  young  student  fagged  hard. 
He  was  soon,  and  much,  employed  in  preaching  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers,  of  whose  civility,  when  left  to  themselves, 
he  makes  honourable  mention.  Mr.  Jay  refers  with  much  wisdom, 
in  his  old  age,  to  the  advantages  to  the  preacher  as  weighed 
against  the  injury  to  the  scholar  in  these  early  eng^ements.  He 
was  little  more  tnan  sixteen  when  he  began.  His  first  sermon 
was  at  Ablington,  near  Stonehenge,  and  he  preached  nearly  a 
thousand  sermons  before  he  was  of  age. 

*  I  remember  a  circiun stance,'  he  says,  *  hardly  worth  relating.  Soon 
after  I  had  begun  my  early  career,  I  went  to  supply  for  a  Sabbath  at 
Mclksham.  At  this  time  was  residing  there  an  old  gentleman  from 
London,  a  very  wise  man,  at  least,  in  his  own  conceit.  I  called  upon 
him  on  the  Monday  morning.  He  received  me  rather  uncourteously. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  censure  my  preaching,  but  rudely  said,  he  had  no 
notion  of  beardless  boys  being  employed  as  preachers.  "  Pray,  sir,** 
said  I,  "  does  not  Paul  say  to  Timoth}'',  *  Let  no  man  despise  thr 
youth  ?*  and,  sir,  you  remind  me  of  what  I  have  read  of  a  French 
monarch,  who  had  received  a  young  ambassador,  and  complaining, 
said,  *  Your  master  should  not  have  sent  a  beardless  stripling.  *  Sir,* 
said  the  youthful  ambassador,  '  had  my  master  supposed  you  wanted 
a  beard,  he  would  have  sent  you  a  goat.' "  ' 

If  Mr.  Jay  had  not  been  so  soon  engaged  in  preaching,  he 
would  have  been  sent  by  Sir  Richard  Hill  and  Mr.  tJohn  Thornton 
to  Oxford.  Mr.  Winter  would  have  proliably  consented  but  for  the 
pressing  calls  for  the  labours  of  the  youthful  preacher.  Mr.  Jay 
says,  in  his  *  Autobiography,'  that  had  the  proposal  been  made  to 
himself,  he  would  have  refused,  on  principle.  In  1846,  he  said, 
in  a  letter,  *  How  thankful  I  am  that  I  did  not,  when  a  student 
(as  some  of  my  episcopalian  supporters  recommended),  leave 
Mr.  Winter's  to  go  to  Oxford,  where  I  must  have  been  five  or 
six  years  before  1  could  have  been  ordained,  when,  during  that 
time,  I  Wits  preaching  to  thousands,  and  saving  soula'  The  late 
Mr.  Grifhn,  of  Portia,  was  one  of  Mr.  Jay  s  fellow-studentfl  at 
Marlborough.  While  at  Marlborough,  Mr.  Jay,  struck  with  a 
remark  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  on  the  modesty  of  the  ancienta,  in 
having  so  just  a  concojition  of  the  limitation  of  human  powers  as 
to  confine  their  application  to  one  thing,  resolved  that  his  one 
thlnfj  should  hv  pit-achinj^' ;  and  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  impniprietit'S  to  be  avuidetl,  and  the  making  of  experiments  on 
means  of  attraction  and  inipressitui,  which  might  be  improvfHl 
by  culture.  As  tht*  time  drew  nigh  for  leaving  Mr.  Winter,  he 
was  en<rage(l  by  Rowland  Hill  to  preach  at  ^Surrey  Chapel,  an 
en;^agemeut  which  was  renewed  annually  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. Before  hr  lift  LoikIoii,  he  resisted  all  applications  to 
settle,  and  retired  to  the  village  of  Christian  ^lalford,  where  he 
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Another  year  was  spent  at  La'Iy 
atweUs,  neax  Bristol,  whence  lie 
Esor  of  the  Rev.  W.  Tuppen,  wlio 
on.  He  waa  ordained  at  Arj;ylo 
1  which  occasion  he  delivereil  ;i 
young  a  preacher.  He  had  iti^c- 
^hter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Davirs, 
jyman  of  the  establishment,  Hist 
warda  of  Coy  church,*  His  rtlVr- 
r  addressed  to  her  own  childiTTi, 
family,  are  manly,  beautiful,  and 
er  the  remarkably  healthy  apiH-ni- 
will  probably  be  surprised  at  the 

are,  that  at  an  early  period  of  my 
eraWy  from  a  nervous  malady,  iind 
lay  me  aside  from  my  work.  This  uas 
J  for  a  season  early  rising,  and  propiT 
yself  to  long  sedentary  reading  ;iiid 

of  my  own,  I  threw  off,  by  degivos, 
Tecting  and  deplorable  complaint,  to 
id  of  eiperience  is  useful  to  a  mini^ttr, 
jr  good,  as  it  has  enabled  me  to  svm- 

I  should  have  felt  nothing;  to  warn 
1  likely  to  err  in  the  same  way  ;  and 

and  to  blend  action  with  thoui.'lit ; 
e  study  ia  the  open  air.  In  vain  we 
iect  to  enjoy  the  blessing,  unless  wn 
■ing  it.  These  means  will  not  ]iri'- 
irtalitv,  but  they  may  lengthen  lair 
ible,  delightful,  and  profitable.  With 
raetised  early  risiag,  beii 
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each  oilier  iu  extravagftnce  ;  far  the  faithful  do  not  always  add  to  their 
faith  *'  temperance."  As  far  an  it  was  in  my  power,  hy  word  anddei'd, 
1  always  discountt^ianced  sueh  needless  and  improper  "  feasting^  of 
themselves  without  fear."  1  commonly  useil  water,  principally ,  and 
for  years  hack,  ow/y;  and  I  am  fully  |>ersuadcd  that  it  has  l>efriendetl 
my  di«»estion,  preserved  the  evenness  of  my  spirits,  and  addi*d  to  my 
comfort,  ti<i>ccially  in  my  feelmp^  cool  and  fresh  in  the  relaxation  and 
lassitude  of  warm  weather,  while  others  were  deservedly  pantui^,  and 
hurdens  to  themselves.  Mv  natural  wants  were  so  manv,  that  1  never 
thought  of  adding  to  them  the  cravings  of  a  iictitious  appetite  e<|ually 
importunate.  I  hail,  therefore,  no  trouhle  or  ez|K'nse  from  the  wretched 
hahits  of  snuii- taking  or  smoking.  I  have  oHeu  found  |)en»piratioiii 
produced  hy  a  brisk  walk,  or  working  iu  the  garden,  or  cleaving  iif 
wood,  the  means  of  relieving  me  from  many  a  slight  ailment,  I'specially 
headaches.  To  which  I  ma}'  add,  that  I  have  often  also  derived  beneiit 
of  this  kind  from  preaching ;  but  then  it  has  not]x»enby  dry  discussions, 
or  laboured  recollections,  or  stale  repetitious,  but  hy  animating  subjivts, 
producring  a  lively  frame,  and  fine  glowing  emotions  ;  then  1  have  often 
come  from  the  engagement  with  renewed  strength,  and  "  anointi'd  as 
with  fresh  oil."  Perhaps  the  thing  can  be  physically  accounted  for; 
ii'  not,  1  have  cx])orienced  the  effect  too  often  to  question  the  truth  of 
it.  1  ought  to  bless  (rod,  not  only  that  my  life  has  been  continued  so 
long  after  some  menacing  ap]>eaninces,  Init  that  I  have  been  laid  by  mi 
few  Sabliaths  ufKni  the  whole,  and  can  now  perform  my  usual  and 
occasional  8er\'ices  with  as  much  vigour  and  pleasure  as  ever.* — 
pp.  10:M05. 

Mr.  Jay  8  first  publication  ivas  a  farewell  Rcrraon  to  tlje  con- 
gregation at  Christian  Mai  ford.  Mr.  Winter's 'Address  to  the 
Reader,'  and  the  conclusion  of  tlie  fU'nnon,  are  printed  in  this 
volunic,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  rea<I  with  much  interest 
Other  single  Hemions  he  also  published,  of  which,  he  says,  '  thej 
neither  excited  nor  deserved  much  notice.'  In  the  eUvenUi  Letter 
to  his  cliiUlrcn,  he  gives  a  modest  dt'tail  of  the  order  of  his  works, 
and  the  circuniHtances  in  which  they  were  brought  out  Speaking 
of  the  Hrst  and  st.'cond  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  scmions,  he 
s.-ivK,  "  I  should,  pcrliaps,  vow  deom  some  of  these  sermons  not 
snfliciently  evangelical,  Imt  1  then  exjK»cted  them  to  be  rend 
l»rin(ij>ally  by  those  who  were  already  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines nf  tlie  (iospel,  ami  noinv.  of  whom  were  more  familiar  with 
dootrinal  than  pnu-tiral  theology.  It  was  also,  at  the  same  time, 
my  iiitfnti<»n  to  aild  a  third  volnme,  containing  subjects  of  a 
nmro  doi-tniiid  rlianuti  r/  In  mmtioniiig  the  four  volunuai  of 
'Short  Disruurses  for  the  Tso  of  Faniilii-s.'  In*  tflls  his  chilcireu. 
]iljiyfiilly,  th.y  'prncurtMl  fur  mo  a  ilipli»ma  of  D.D., — a  dignity 
J  hrvtr  iisi'd,  exei  i»t  ontt\  in  travelling',  whni  I  left  a  case  uf 
njMnMsrrijits  at  a  laiL'u  inn,  the  better  to  insure  attcntiim  to  the 
nrovrrv,  and  it  answind  my  ]»in|io>e.  Who,  then,  cau  deny 
the  usfl"uhi«»s.s  of  sucli  ln.iiiouis  i' 
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ully  unpretending  in  the  maiiix  r 
antages  and  disadvantages  of  lii;) 
e  was  thankful  for  it  Sodnlly.  it 
affecting  hia  'case  and  confidi'iice 
B  backwardness  to  speaic  at  ptililic 
s  different,  for  there  ' Ihe  presiric^j 
iures  to  their  proper  level.'  Ho 
to  dine  with  the  Duke  of  Siis^.^x, 
rement,  before  preaching  at  llic 
ii.  One  of  the  papers  of  the  ihiy 
of  his  address;  but  he  repel.-  iho 
isgressed  tlie  limits  of  a  faithful 
lity  of  Christian  wisdom  in  saying, 

:"  We  have  all  our  particular  dis- 
id  be  content  to  labour,  and  Kitlini; 
HI  out  of  our  place.  Genteul  iiff  l:Lys 
revlin<r,  and  gives  a.  softness  to  iIk' 
(  speech,  especially  in  difiereiitL's  nf 
ittimcs,  if  not  frequently  crrud,  lui.viiig' 
ional  disputes,  if  not  rudely  deil^ivf. 
Ig  from  mv  original  condition  WiL>  iIil' 
tlon.  As  thi^  was  not  placed  within 
lameorof  blame  on  account  of  wanting' 
,  had  tlie opportunity  been  affordt-il  uu; 
lavemadethat  progress  which  do]>iiiils 
lanieil  with  much  application  ami  ■lili- 
in  depreciation  of  schools  andlcaiuiiiL,', 
y  consideration tliat  tends  to  recmii  ili- 
ig  uie  what  1  shall  ever  deem  a  ini- 


-ftti-rs,  that,  while  he  was  alw 
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For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  clerical  readers,  who  have 
sometimes  complained  to  us  that  we  do  not  give  extracts  enough 
in  our  Review,  we  may  say,  briefly,  that  Mr.  Jay  was  an  habitual 
thinker ; — that  he  chose  his  texts  and  subjects  as  early  in  the 
week  as  possible ; — ^that,  to  avoid  sedentannesg,  he  accustomed 
himself  to  think  abroad,  musing  in  the  garden,  ^e  meadow,  the 
field,  and  the  wood ; — ^that,  though  he  could  not  write  shorthand, 
he  invented  contractions  and  natural  signs; — ^that  he  seldom 
wrote  a  sermon  at  full  len^h; — ^that  he  never  took  his  notes 
with  him  into  the  pulpit  till  he  was  more  than  seventy-three, 
and  then,  he  says,  he  was  sorry  he  ever  took  them — 'the 
memory,  like  a  friend,  loves  to  be  trusted,  and  seldom  fails  to 
reward  the  confidence  reposed  in  it ;' — ^that  he  wrote  much  and 
rapidly ; — that  he  was  greatly  helped  by  the  feeling  of  a  right 
aim  and  motive ; — ^that  he  kept  a  book  with  texts  written  at  the 
top  of  the  page ; — ^and  that  he  always  had  a  number  of  plans  of 
sermons  beforehand. 

From  Mr.  Jay's  recollections  of  a  visit  to  Ireland  at  the  time 
when  '  the  rebellion'  broke  out,  and  to  Scotland,  at  the  begiDnini^ 
of  the  present  century,  some  characteristic  expressions  are  worth 
gathering.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  misarrangement  of  his  journey 
in  the  north,  he  says : — 

'  Had  the  ark  been  built  by  a  committee,  it  would  never  have  been 
nuinhcd — (a  sort  of  Irith  joke,  by  the  way).  Having  been  caationed 
against  relating  anecdotes  in  Scottish  pulpits,  he  savs,  *I  knew  I 
should  do  better  with  my  sling  and  stones  than  in  Saul  s  armour.  My 
preaching  could  never  dispense  with  my  own  manner,  and  which  I  am 
sure  was  natural  to  me,  and  not  derived  from  the  schools.  Towardt 
the  conclusion  of  my  mission,  I  was  preaching  in  the  Islo  of  Bute,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  sermon  I  mentioned  the  caveat  1  had  received  bcfora 
I  left  England ;  and  adding  that  I  then  felt  a  strong  temptation  to 
break  through  it.  I  pauseil  and  then  said — "  Well,  whatever  be  the 
constKjucnce,  I  will  introduce  the  following  anecdote."  I  saw  it  told ; 
and  the  ministers  coming  afterwards  into  the  session-house  or  vestrr, 
snid,  *'  You  have  lahoured  under  a  great  mistake,  we  are  not  averse  to 
anecdotes,  but  to  xotne  kinds  of  them,  and  to  the  mannrr  of  relating 
and  ujiplyiiijr  afftf  of  them.  When  they  are  well  chosen,  and  properly 
introduced,  tlicy  arc  peculiarly  aeceptahle  as  they  are  more  unuraal 
with  us.  and  \vc  want  excitement  more  than  information.'*  * — p.  137. 

From  so  einiiicntly  successful  a  preacher,  it  was  expected  that 
his  Autobiograjdiy  would  abound  with  wise,  practical  hints  to  his 
brothron,  and  the  expectation  is  not  di8ap{>ointe<L  He  greatly 
apjirovos  of  the  Scottish  habit  of  expository  lecturing  on  Sunday 
moniin^rj;.  He  genornlly  knew  how  it  would  go  with  him  in  the 
pulpit  })efore  he  hft  the  study.  He  strongly  advocates  the 
distinct  mention  of  the  parts  of  a  sermon.  He  prefers  extempo- 
raneous sj)eakiug— after  due  preparation — to  reading,  or  reciting 
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the  delivery  of  a  whole  sernum,  iji 
picture  without  shades.  He  wiriihl 
.D,  and  appealing  to  common  sui^l', 
r  imi^e. 

oh  a  preacher  should  be  more  guiii'ili.'il 
Lamont,  "can  justily  a  long  situhiii. 
;  be  long;  and  if  it  1m!  a  bad  umv  it 
I  in  the  enumeration  of  nine  quiiliiii's 
sixth,— " That  he  should  know  «li.n 

patience  under  long  preaL-hing.  '1  liis 
i  commonwealth  than  now  in  uni'  uwti 
;  divines  and  academics,  who  atLiii  to 
'cr  be  too  much  attended  to.  1  ui.vi*r 
■onviction  always  laments  it;  auilti>r 
liing,  I  never  ofiend«d  in  this  way.  I 
in  hour  at  most.  I  saw  one  exci'lK  in'v 
vity,  and  I  determined  to  attain  it .' — 

VQ  heen  insensihle  to  the  atrictiirc^i 
tearly  the  whole  of  the  sixtcenlh 
1  the  remainder  to  the  subject  of 
rks  are  useful  to  hearers  as  well  as 
we  regret  that  our  limited  ^iiacc 
om  them. 

xpress  our  satisfaction  in  reading 
li  the  aged  writer — 'the  old  nuui 
■vey  of  liis  private  and  public  life, 
ligioua  denominations,  contra>ting 
.nd  hoping  brightly  for  the  future, 
he  would  be  willing  to  go  over  life 
althy  answer : — 
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the  happy  medium  of  neither  poverty  nor  riches.  I  had  %  vaost 
venient  habitation,  with  a  large  and  lovely  garden — a  ccuwtaDt  source 
of  attraction,  exorciso.  and  improvement.  I  had  a  sufficient  collection 
of  books  of  all  kinds.  My  wife  was  a  gentlewoman,  and  a  domestic 
goddess.  My  children  were  fair,  and  healthy,  and  dutiful.  My  friends 
were  manv.  and  cordial,  and  steadv.     Where  shall  I  end  ? 

*'  Call  not  earth  a  barren  spot. 
Pass  it  not  unheeded  by ; 
'Tis  to  man  a  lovely  spot. 

Though  a  lovelier  waits  on  high." 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  earth  misery  preponderates  over  good.  I  hare 
a  Wttor  opinion  of  mankind,  than  I  had  when  I  began  my  public  life- 
I  cannot,  therefore,  ask  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  wen? 
better  than  these  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fact  itself.  God  has  not 
been  thrnwing  away  duration  upon  the  human  race.  The  state  of  the 
world  hii^  been  improved,  and  is  improving.  VTho  justifies  slavery 
now  r  What  noble  efforts  have  been  made  to  break  every  yoke,  and 
to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  !  How  is  the  tendency  to  war,  on  every 
slight  pretence,  giving  way  to  reference  and  negotiation !  Ho«r 
deiiizhtful  is  it  to  think  of  what  is  doini;  abroad  amoni?  the  beatlm  ; 
and  the  exertions  that  are  put  forth  by  all  denominations  of  Christians 
to  make  the  Saviour's  way  known  upon  earth,  and  his  saving  health 
among  all  nations!* — pp.  15b,  150. 

lu  a  similar  straiu  he  reviews  the  past,  and  anticipates  the 
future,  in  his  commemorative  discourses  on  the  fordetli  and  on 
the  fiftieth  anniversaries  of  his  ministry  in  Bath,  whidi  are 
largely  qtioteil  from  in  tlie  *  Supplement  to  the  Antobiogiaphy/ 
We  dare  not  attempt  to  abridge,  or  quote,  the  latter  portioiis 
of  his  narrative.  They  are  very  chaste  and  beantifiu.  The 
*Domcsric  Sketches.* — Thr.  Bowies  Recollections  of  Mr.  Jav.' — 
and  ilr.  Jay's  *  Familiar  Exp<isitions  at  the  Prayer  Meetings' — 
are  exquisite ;  but  our  readers  will  go  for  them  to  the  TtMume 
itself. 

Tl;e  Third  Part. — '  Practical  Illustrations  of  Character,  or,  a 
series  of  Reminiscences,'  by  William  Jay.  is  really  a  cabinet  of 
gems.  We  cannot  forbear  making  a  few  extracts^  which  will 
induce  all  who  can  to  procure  and  read  the  whole.  There  aie 
some  racv  ant-cdotes  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  vicar  of  Olnev, 
and  aftoni-ards  rector  of  St.  Mary  Wu-jlnoth,  London. 

*  In  the  family  worship,  after  rt-adinsr  a  chapter,  he  would  add  a  few 
remarks  on  some  vi-rse  tir  sviitcnce.  very  hnxL  but  weighty  aad 
striking,  and  affordinir  a  s«^ntiment  for  the  day.  Whoever  was  pcescat* 
he  always  prayed  himself.  The  pray«.r  wa^  never  lung,  but  lemaik- 
ably  suitable  and  simple.  After  the  service  and  the  breaklSMt^  he 
withdrew  to  his  study  with  any  of  his  male  friends  who  could 
for  awhile,  and  there,  with  his  pipe  (the  only  pipe  I  ever  liked, 
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Be  in  a  manner  the  moat  easy  aii<!  IVco. 
(difjing. 

t  him  dull,  or  gloomy,  or  puritiitiii;il, 
ng  of  the  term.  As  he  had  mucli  i;iu!ii 
itrv,  and  frequently  emitted  B]»Li'k.-i  u\' 
Vet  they  never  affected  the  repiiiiiiinii 
ire  perfectly  innoeent  and  liiiniik's^s. 
t  freakR  of  droUerv-  Thus,  onv  iliiv, 
B"  a  fly  which  had  peri'hed  on  hi-  -nii- 
>w,  if  this  fly  keeps  a  dinry,  he'll  u  litr, 
'  "  At  another  time,  when  I  :i-k-  d 
replied,  "I'm  like  a   beef-steak— niki' 

lieve  much  better  than  they  rea^nn,  I 
^ing  in  favour  of  eternal  salvniiun, 
!oJ  liad  not  chosen  me  before  1  "^is 
■n  me  after.'  " 

ned  facetiously,  and  with  his  pi  iiili.ir 
)od  woman,  when  dying: — "I  kiliiv.' 
ot withstanding  my  uuworthine»  ^iiiil 
ave  me  from  all  my  sins  and  soiions, 
and  if  lie  dues,  he  will  never  lie;ii'  liu' 

:'Ortntryniaii,  w!io  said  to  hia  niiiii-lir, 
fathers;   now,  1   know  only  of  ihii'i', 
ray,  sir,  who  in  thujhiirtk  Y" 
ntioued  tlmt  he  knew  a  good  m^iii  .\\\A 

gave  a  folio  commentary  to  aid  tin m, 
■  some  time,  the  huaband  said  in  \\\<: 
fore  we  had  this  ^reat  work.  \\  hfii 
w;is  like  a  glass  of  pure  wine,  but  mm 
UrwalL-r--' 

vitb  bis  I 
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said  Mr.  Newton,  "  I  am  more  of  a  Calvinist  than  anything  eke ;  bat 
I  use  my  Calvinism  in  my  writings  and  my  preaching  as  I  use  this 
sugar/* — taking  a  lump,  and  putting  it  into  his  tea-cup,  and  stirring 
it,  adding,  "  1  do  not  give  it  alone,  and  whole ;  but  mixed  and 
diluted."  .... 

'  I  remember  another  instance  of  Mr.  Newton's  candour  and  libe- 
rality. When  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  had  been  much  befriended  by  him, 
went  out  to  India,  holding  a  valuable  ecclesiastical  appointment,  he 
seemed  at  first  to  have  been  shy  of  the  Baptist  missionaries.  Upon 
hearing  this,  Mr.  Newton  wrote  him  a  kind  but  faithful  letter,  in 
which  he  said  (I  had  this  from  his  own  mouth),  "It  is  easy  for  von 
(little  as  yet  tried  in  character,  and  from  your  superior  and  patronized 
station)  to  look  down  upon  men  who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
Lord,  and  are  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  I  do  not  look 
for  miracles  ;  but  if  God  were  to  work  one  I  should  not  wonder  if  it 
were  in  favour  of  Dr.  Carey.**  The  admonition  was  well  received,  and 
this  great  and  good  man  became  kind  and  friendly 

*  1  saw  Mr.  Newton  near  the  closing  scene.  He  was  hardly  able  to 
talk  ;  and  all  I  iind  I  had  noted  down  upon  my  leaving  him  is  this : 
'^  My  memory  is  nearly  gone;  but  I  remember  two  things.  That  I  am 
a  great  sinner,  and  that  Christ  is  a  great  Saviour.*'  And,  "  Did  you 
not,  when  I  saw  you  at  your  house  in  Bath,  desire  me  to  pray  for 
you  ?     Well,  then,  now  you  must  pray  for  me.'* ' — pp.  271-281. 

Mr.  Jay  s  acquaintance  ^vith  the  Rev.  John  Ryland,  sen.,  M. A^ 
began  early.  That  singular  person  was  keeping  a  seminaiy  at 
Entieki,  but  passed  his  vacations  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  sons, 
carrying  on  trade  in  Blackfriars-road,  near  Surrey  Chapel : — 

'  Ho  was  a  i)eculiar  character,  and  had  many  things  about  him  outre 
and  bizarre,  as  the  French  would  call  them;  but  those  who  have  heard 
him  represented  as  made  u])  only  of  these  are  grossly  imposed  upon. 
We  are  far  from  justifying  all  his  bold  sayings,  and  occasional  sallies  of 
temiM'rament ;  but,  as  those  who  have  known  him  can  testify,  he  was 
commonly  grave,  and  habitu:dly  sustained  a  digiiiiie<l  deportment,  and 
he  Iiad  exci'lK'iices  wliicli  more  than  balanced  his  defects.  His  ap- 
prolu  nsion,  imagination,  and  memory,  to  use  an  expression  of  his  own, 
hmkUtimI  his  bniins  like  iish-hooks,  which  seize<l  and  retained  every- 
tliinir  uitliin  thrir  reach.  His  j)reaching  was  prolmbly  unique,  occa- 
siunally  ovcrsto[»ping  the  projirieties  of  the  pulpit,  but  grappling  much 
with  conscience,  and  dealing  out  tlio  most  tremendous  blows  at  errors 
sin,  aufl  the  mere  Ibnns  (»rg(MUiness.* 

Tht'ir  first  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  a  wholesale  linen 
draper  in  Clitapside.  ilr.  Jay,  a  young  man,  was  awed  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  Hpiare-tocnl  shoes,  a  wig  of  five  stories 
behind,  large  and  open  ctjat  sK'«.-ves,  and  the  flaps  of  his  waistcoat 
nearly  tuuehing  his  knet-s.  Mr.  llyland  walked  to  him,  laid  hold 
of  him  by  the  collar,  shook  his  fist  in  his  face,  and  rutired  out— 
*  Young  man,  if  you  let  the  peoph.*  of  Surrey  Cha]xd  make  you 
proud,  I'll  smite  you  to  the  ground  ."     Such  was  the  strange  pre* 
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and  a  peculiar  intimacy  of  many 

kes  grateful  mention  of  his  oWi^a- 

We  select  the  following  out  of 

0  Mr.  Hall,  he  related  tha  folloMinij; 
.te  a  lad,  my  father  took  me  tn  Mr. 
1.  That  afternoon,  I  drank  tea  aloiit; 
Byland  was  then  violently  against  the 

happening  to  be  mentioned,  lio  mso, 
Lce  and  loud  voice—"  If  I  was  Gl„c,-A 
all  my  officers  around  me,  and  in.iku 

a  bason,  and  dip  their  swords  intu  its 

1  not  sheath  them  till  Amerio;i  had 
was  perfectly  terrified.  "  WliLit  a 
left  under !"  and  when  I  went  tj  ln;i.l, 

spending  the  evening  with  him,  .ind 
ither  for  worship,  he  said — "  Mr.  — — , 
e,  "I  cannot."  He  urged  him  au'ain, 
he,  "  I  declare  if  you  will  not,  I'll  lall 
.e  a  watchman  on  his  round  was  e;»irig 
ry  pious  man  (I  knew  him  too)  ;  he 
I,  said — "  Duke,  Duke,  come  in.  Vuu 
e,  "  is  a  young  pastor  that  can't  prav. 
ip.  289-292. 

lany  expositions  of  the  atory  of  the 
bly  have  moat  of  our  readers ;  but 
t  with  any  equal  to  the  followiug. 
Mr.  Byland  and  Mr.  Jay  speut  tin; 

said,  "You,  Eusehius"  (so  hcfoni- 
u'refore)  ;  ''vou  shah  pray,  and  1  uill 
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and  I  come  only  for  »  cramb,  and  a  crnmb  I  must  have ;  and  if  Thou 
refuse  me  a  seat  at  Thy  table  with  Thy  family,  wilt  Thou  reiu»e  me  a 
erawl  and  a  crumb  underneath  i*     The  family  will  Iom  nothing  by  my 

gaining  all  I  want.'* ( hnnipotcnce  can  withatand  thin  attack 

no  longer ;  but  Ho  yields  the  victory,  not  to  her  humility,  and  imjior- 
tunity,  and  perseverance,  Init  to  her  Jhifh,  that  produced  and  employeil 
all  these  ;  for  "  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  "  O, 
voman,  great  is  t  kg  faith  ;  he  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt"  **Lonl^ 
what  was  that  you  said  ?"  "  Why,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 
•*  Wliv,  then,  I  will  have  mv  dear  chiM  instantly  healed."  **  Be  it  unto 
thee  even  as  thou  wilt.'*  "  Why,  then,  I  will  have  my  poor  soul 
saved.**  "Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.*'  **Why,  then,  I  will 
have  all  my  sins  pardoned  and  destroyed.*'  **  Be  it  unto  thee  even  iw 
thou  wilt.*'  "  Why,  then,  I'll  have  all  my  wants  supplied  from  thy 
riches  and  glorj*."  "  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  Here,  take  tlw 
key,  and   p^,   and  \\e   not  afniid  to  rifle  all  my  treasures.**     Xow, 

Mrs. ,  this  woman  was  a  dog,  a  sad  dog,  a  sinful  dog,  and  if  she 

had  had  her  desert,  she  woidd  have  been  driven  out  of  doors ;  and  yet* 
there  i.s  not  a  woman  in  this  house  comparable  to  her.  Let  us  pray.* 
'X.H.  I  relate  as  characteristic  what  I  did  not  wholly  admire  iia 
pro^MT.  I  repeat  the  same  with  rt»gard  to  another  instance.  He  tt>ok 
my  place  on  Tuesday  evening  at  Surrey  Chajwl,  and  preached  a  must 
striking  sermon  from  Daniel's  wonls  to  IMshazzar, — "  But  the  God  in 
whose  hands  mv  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  mv  wavs,  hast  thou  n«»t 
glorified.**  After  an  introduction  giving  some  account  of  Belshaz/ar, 
he  ini])atiently  and  abniptly  broke  off  bv  saying, — *' But  you  cannot 

sup))ose  that  1  am  going  to  preach  a  wkole  sermon  on  such  a 

rascal  as  this,"  ami  then  stateil  that  he  should  bring  home  the  eharct* 
of  the  text  against  everv  individual  in  tlie  place,  in  four  grand  in- 
stances.'—pp.  2y:i-2i)5. 

It  will  1)0  reineinboro<l  that,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  the  life  of 
Mr.  Wilbcrforco  wius  published  by  his  two  clerical  sous,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the  hxic  Archileacon  of  the  East  Riding  of 
York,  wherein  their  excellent  father  was  painted  as  a  church  mam 
after  their  own  heart  In  anticipation  of  tliat  work,  ami  after  its 
appoaraiicf.*,  Mr.  Jay  was  known  to  declare,  in  eti'ect,  that  when 
his  own  Autohingraphy  should  come  to  light,  after  his  deceajKe,  he 
would  show  the  truth  on  that  subject,  an<l  cover  the  reverend 
bioirrapliPrs  with  confusion.  R»*c»»llrcting  this,  we  opene<l  this 
part  of  thr  prcstrnt  voluinp  with  not  a  little  eagenies.**.  and  wo 
must  confess  that  we  an*  far  from  b«*ing  dis£ipiM)inti^l.  How 
these  gentlenu'ii  tn-ated  Mr.  Wilberforce's  intimacy  with  Mr.  Jay 
will  apprar  from  the  following  notices,  which  iire  all  that  tl»e 
present  eiliturs  have  ix.*eii  able  to  tind  : — 

Vol.  ii.  ]».  1»;U.  nn«l«T  d:iti'  17!>7. — 'Siimlay,  Flaniliilph'j",  morning. 
Kvening,  Jay'-* — eomlort  il-le.  happy  Smilav.' 

V«»l.  ii,  p.  '2U\  *anie  vear.  -  *  A^ketl  to  f«ul»senl>e  to  Jav*»  relret 
cuHhimi,  but  refiueil.' 
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-'Sir  George  Beaamont,  Crejki's,  Ap., 
a  and  story  very  aimply— »  brii-klaviT 
-began  to  preach  at  sixteen — liiiiiii>li.' 

I  found  that  so  much  use  was  tn-.idt.- 
ve  kept  away.' 

Referring  to  a  projected  bilT  to  rr.liiit 
g  that  he  had  explamed  to  Mr.  I'itt. 
(ration  Act  to  which  he  would  ccnisi'nt, 
!  the  office  of  a  teacher  without  a  ti-ti- 

he  belonged,  he  nays: — "This  wmild 
1  I  am  told  prevails  at  SalLsbury,  mid 
le  dissenting  minister)  at  Bath.  i>l  a 
going  out  on  preaching  parties  ,iiiy 

' at  Jay's,  where  I  greatly  uislird 

-pp.  321,  322. 

he  just  observations  made  by  the 
^aphy  ou  these  entries, 
by  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilberfoice  i.s 
fact  of  his  close  intimacy  with  Mj-. 
■yhis  frequently  entertaining  him  ;il 
him  to  liis  selectest  friends,  by  bis 
iiiliarly  and  confidentially,  by  his 
limself  of  'The  Evening  Exertisis.' 
^tertoMr.  Jay,  'I  cannot  besatislii.i! 
y  own  pen,  that  I  feel  honoiin  il  n.s 
oof  of  your  esteem  and  reg^url  tor 
ing  to  place  my  name  at  the  b-^nl  of 
le  unaffected  pleasure  to  reflect  iliat 
ancntly  associated  with  yours  ;  -.nid 
I  your  laboursof  love,  be  abundantly 
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With  true  dignity,  Mr.  Jay  acknowledges  that  the  letter  was 
needed,  that  it  was  seasonable,  and  gratefully  received,  and  that 
he  found  it  useful  We  have  been  informed  that  the  biographers 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  being  told  that  Mr.  Jay  had  the  letters  which 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
procure  them.  We  do  not  know  that  either  they,  or  the  majority 
of  their  readers,  will  care  much  about  their  being  here ;  but  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  periodical  press  to  publish  as  widely  as 
possible  the  proofs  they  afford  of  the  li)>eral  feelings  of  that  very 
eminent  father  of  sons  who  have  walked  in  a  much  narrower  path, 
and  who  have  represented  him  after  a  fashion  which,  in  this  respect, 
is  so  far  from  being  the  thing  as  it  was.  The  other  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  from  Mr.  Jay's  pen,  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  this  volume. 

It  appears  that,  after  the  publication  of  the  'Life  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,'  Mr.  Jay  was  requested  by  the  publisher,  Mr. 
Cadell,  to  undertake  a  more  select  and  compendious  memoir  of 
that  lady.  Mr.  Jay  declined  it,  but  intimated  the  probability  of 
his  leaving  behind  him  some  recollections  of  his  friend.  Those 
recollections  are  now  published.  Mrs.  More  SLitended  frequently 
and  comrrumly  at  Argyle  Chapel,  and  once  she  joined  the  church 
there  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  last  volume  of  her  'Life' 
are  several  anecdotes  concerning  her,  communicated  by  Mr.  Jay. 
Mis-statements  in  the  larger  '  Life,'  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  one, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson, — who  had  no  personal  knowleilge  of 
Mrs.  More, — are  here  corrected.  She  was  not  so  'spotless  a 
chuTch-^coman'  as  her  biographers  have  tried  to  make  ner ;  yet, 
as  Mr.  Jav  observes,  '  In  her  sketches  of  good  and  evil  characters, 
the  excellences  are  almost  alwavs  exemplified  in  members  of  her 
own  church,  while  defects  and  improprieties  are  found  in  the 
adherents  to  methodism  and  dissent.  Her  reading,  her  persoual 
ac([uahitances,  her  judgment,  her  candour,  should  luivc  prevented 
this.     There  is  no  perfection  on  this  side  heaven.' 

At  Mrs.  More's  house*,  Mr.  Jay  sometimes  met  the  celebrated 
Alexander  Knox,  the  correspondent  of  Bishop  Jebb,  and  be 
r^.'conls  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  ruM'yisin.'  Dr.  Stonehouse,  fonnerly  a  physician,  and  a 
friend  and  hearcT  of  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Nortliampton,  became, 
late  in  life,  a  clorgyniiin  in  Wilts,  famed  for  eloiiiience,  and  for  the 
imj)ressive  munntr  of  reading  the  prayei"S.  ^Ir.  Jay  speaks  of 
him  a.s  a  hen.sible  and  acconiplislieJ  man,  but  excessively  fond  of 
human  prai.se.  'His  sentiments  were  the  skim-milk  of  the 
Cios]x-l ;  but  he  must  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  evangelical 
clergy,  though  vcrj'  near  the  border  that  sejuirates  them  from 
otht-rs.' 

We  have  noticed  not  more  than  four  of  these  'Practical  Illus- 
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^r;  yet,  neaily  all  the  rest  liavo 
.  Of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  he 
rianism  to  either  independency  or 
er  seen  or  beard  Whitefield  ; — tli^a 
)r  to  what  many  may  imagiin' ; — 

mind  long  on  one  subject  ;^lh:tt 
his  discourses; — that  many  sturii>s 
Brs  grossly  exaggerated ; — that  he 
iour,  and  sometimes  in  coniiiiori 

from  him  conscientiously  in  sumo 
be  was  tentler-hearted  and  bL'tu!- 
tive  in  matters  of  personal  offeiici', 
,  his  spirit ;— that  he  was  a  groat 
[r.  Hill's  vjit,  he  gives  some  sp:irk- 

the  value  of  the  Gospel  in  all  tlu^ 
in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Wilberfoice, 

a  farthing  for  that  man's  reliyiou 
le  better  for  it.'  '  Reading  in  my 
an  of  Samaria  at  the  well — "tin' 
-he  Samaritans" — looking  off,  ns  if 

he  exclaimed,  "  but  the  devil  hu 
th  of  you." ' 
rebukes. 

!;ooJ  reputation  was  in  the  vestry  of  it 
ch,  and  Beemed  uneasy  lest  his  scrv^iiit 

hia  cassoek,  Mr.  Hill  said,  "Sir,  y>\\ 
iruach  without  my  cassock,  thougli  i 
ler." 
intleman's  house  in  Piccadilly,  he  mot 

a  beting  case,  who,  though  po|>iil;ir 
,  been  imposiiisj  for  a  jjood  whiU'  on 
■A  him  his   ha.uA,  but  Mr.  Hill  T 
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Mr.  Jay  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Haix, 
both  in  the  early  and  the  later  stages  of  his  ministry.  He 
speaks  of  iir.  Hall's  earlier  preaching  as  '  certainly  intellectually 
greater  and  more  splendid  tlian  it  was  for  many  years  before  hxs 
death ;'  and  he  ascribes  the  change,  not  to  any  declension  of 
ability,  but  partly  to  religious  considerations  of  duty  and  useful- 
ness, and  partly  to  the  increased  numl>er  of  sermons  which  he 
had  to  ]>repare  not  allowing  so  much  time  to  elaborate  and 
polish.  The  many  readers  of  the  '  Eclectic/  who  honour  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Uall,  will  be  much  gratified  with  Mr.  Jay's  im- 
partial treatment  of  several  passages  in  Mr.  Hall's  history,  and 
the  high  testimony  he  bears  to  his  earnestness,  as  well  as  to  his 
extraonlinary  powers  of  mind.  The  following  anecdotes  are  very 
like  HalL  Speaking  of  Dr.  Ryland,  he  said, — * "  Sir,  he's  piety 
itself;  and  if  there  were  not  room  for  him  in  heaven,  God  would 
turn  out  an  archangel  to  make  room."  I  one  day  asked  him  his 
o])ini()u  of  a  female  who  attended  his  ministry  at  Leicester. 
'^  Sir/'  said  he,  "  she  has  the  manners  of  a  court,  and  the  piety  of 
a  convent"  ' 

The  Kev.  Joseph  Hughes,  '  the  first  suggestor  of  tbe  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society/  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Jay's  for  u]) wards  of  forty-three  years,  and  annually  supplied 
his  pulpit  in  Batli  for  several  years.  It  is  charming  to  read  what 
he  says  of  him  after  his  decease.  *  I  am  thankful  for  my  inti- 
macy with  him.  My  esteem  of  him  always  grew  with  my  inter- 
course. 1  never  kfievj  a  Tuoz-e  vo^isidenty  correct^  and  «n- 
hl^mished  c}mr(irtei\' 

Mr.  Jay's  est i mate  of  FosTFB  strikes  us  as  the  best  specimen 
of  judicious  criticism  in  the  entire  volume.  We  shall  probably 
1)0  accused  of  editorial  self-conse<|uence  for  quoting  what  he  says 
of  Mr.  Foster's  *  Reviews.' 


'  Mr.  Fosttrr.  tlxmtrh  irreat  in  all  hiK  ]>nKluctioii8,  appeara  to 
^Tfjitrst  ill  liis  *  IJfvii'ws.'  The  iiion'  I  rea*l  tlioin,  the  uiorv  I 
:ist()ni>lK>il  at  tho  <piii'kiifss  and  cK'ariifs^s  ol'  biri  }>orceptiuns ;  the  powor 
of  his  <lisi-nii)it)uti(iii ;  liis  dottHtioii  i>f  sophistry  ;  hiis  love  of  faiimosfl, 
n.>rtit  mil',  and  truth  ;  his  >lv,  vrt  just  san'a^uis :  his  stinging  itatirv; 
IiJh  a1tiiniinatii>n  i\)L  ]M'ihintrv  ami  ]>ri-ti'iK't'.  Xnr  is  my  iuhiiiratiitn 
ahatid  hy  imhh}  arisiiii.  nlii-ii  1  na'l  tli»*  rout rihiit ions  of  MacaulNy, 
.Ii-tlVcy,  and  MariMt<>>h  ;  ami  nutliinir  ^ur]iri>rs  nu*  nunv  than  that  the 
])un  ha.M-  1)1' the  two  vnhmiv^  nf  his  contrihntions  has  not  U^en  rapid 
and  <'Xt<*n>ivr  rn-ni'^h  tn  induj-i*  thi'  tMlitur  to  smd  fi>rth  tho  large 
rtnuaindiT.  now  >\\\\\  !i|»  in  thf  ■  Krli-i-tif  Krvi-'W.*  ' — p.  -WS. 

\\V  rr^nt  that  wi-  lan^ioi  «j\ii»:<-  any  uf  th^*  interesting  letters 
on  any  portion  oi'  \\iv  *  C«.»ijrhuling  UbsL-rvatioiLS,'  wliich  we  hare 
ri':itl  with  niurh  approbation. 

Willie  w>;  jx-nrtily  \\\^\\'*'  with  all  that  the  editors  have  said  of 
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Of  as&  fiucces^^  pre&clier,  au<i  hi 
we  are,  iU>  the  Banae  time,  l>oun<l  to 
it  ifl  in  tiie  ii^hest  degree  umlo- 
.  anodel  for  imit^on.  Hl-  waii 
al  elements  for  l^eiDg  aji  impix'^^^ive 
wafi  his  wisilom  to  cultivate  tlii.'tj), 
uuLrked  suocesG,  so  a£  to  have  ;it  all 
Afkabla  naturtdaieee.  Perhajis  no 
become  what  he  waa.  It  was  his 
jave  himself  wholly  to  it,  ain.1  lie 
sr  designated  hun,  the  'Priiiuf  uf 
or  of  Mr.  Jay,  without  resenibliu^' 
,  bodily  and  mental,  would  \»-  lo 
,  as  not  a  few  facts  hav£  pii'^'eiL 
.  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  .1  -n  at 
0/ wlutt  he  was.  This  is  wh;il  wi' 
ung  preachers.  Let  them  kee|>  ;i 
ery  pliysical  habit,  avoidiug  wli^it 
njunous  to  the  full  developmi'ut  ni 
h  the  power  of  speaking  well  is  on.', 
le  conditiou  of  the  rest  They  •-.iw- 
maiiner,  or  iu  such  a  degree,  :i-  t'l 
tght  never  to  be  sacri6ced  !■>  ilio 
iterary  eminence.  Equally  can  t'nl, 
lis  fundamental  physical  power,  K't 
ing  their  intellectual  facultie^,  in.t 
lut  by  thought,  by  experimeins  jji 
al  attempts  to  give  the  results  •<[' 
r  which  arrests,  and  wluch  rcH  arJpi, 
Let  them  master  the  knowk'd;^<; 
properly  chosen,  well  arranged.  ; 
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resemble  each  other  in  anything  but  in  those  essential  pointa 
which  belong  to  the  very  work  itself  in  which  they  are  all 
engaged.  Within  the  range  of  this  substantial  unity  there  is  an 
almost  unbounded  scope  for  every  kind  of  excellence^  as  varied 
as  the  endless  phases  of  Nature  in  every  one  of  her  departmentRL 
They  are  all  wanted.  They  can  all  contribute,  each  his  own 
share,  to  the  universal  service.  Each  may  excel  in  his  own  par- 
ticular way.  There  may  be  emulation  without  jealousy.  There 
may  be  lasting  usefulness  without  great  popularity.  Happy  is 
he,  and  honoured  greatly  he  will  be,  who  can  impress  his  hearers 
with  the  belief  that  he  does  his  best  to  interest,  to  instnict,  and 
to  save  them.  Because  we  believe  that  this  volume,  rightly  used, 
will  greatly  help  the  increase  of  such  preachers,  we  conclude  by 
giving  it  our  respectful  and  fervent  commendations 


Art.  VIII. — Siluria.  The  Hittory  of  the  Oldest  known  Socks  eon- 
ttUning  Organic  BemainM,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Dittrihutum 
of  Qold  over  the  Earth.  By  Sir  Kodcrick  Impey  Murchiton, 
Q.C.St.S.,  kc,  ike.     8vo.     London :  John  Murray.     1854. 

As  the  political  economist  rejoices  in  the  trim  hedgerows  and 
varied  produce  of  the  new  inclosure  which  was  ycsterdhy  a  mono- 
tonous waste,  so  may  we  take  pleasure  in  beholding  fresh  accessions 
to  the  cultivable  domain  of  observation  and  reason.  In  the  geo- 
logical maps  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  the  many  coloured 
diagonal  belts  stretching  N.W.  and  S.W.  across  Englimd,  repre- 
senting its  varied  rock  formation,  were  succeeded  towards  Wales 
by  an  imvaried  patch  of  yellow  colouring,  extending  to  the  western 
shores,  which  the  index  informed  us  was  distinguished  by  the 
uncouth  hopeless  term  of  grauwacke.  In  the  geological  maps  of 
the  present  day,  the  same  district  is  chequered  with  bands  of 
many  hues,  not  introduced  merely  to  please  the  eye  as 

'  Geographers  on  pathlesii  downs 
I^laec  elephants  instead  of  towns,* 

but  denoting  actual  physical  changes  in  the  condition,  character, 
and  contents  of  the  strata  thus  depicted. 

The  Atlantic,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Cardigan  Bay  and  at 
Menai,  beats  again.st  cliffs  of  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  in  theae 
islands;  they  contain  no  traces  of  fonner  oi^nized  life^  and 
arc  in  the  volume  before  us  designated  as  Longmynd  or  bottom 
rocks.    The  rest  cf  the  western- coast  line  of  the  Principalitj  ia 
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[1  appearance,  but  containing  some 
1  fossil  if erous.  These  are  huiikiI 
3  eastward  until  near  tbe  oj)in).-;iti> 
y  are  succeeded  by  the  yet,  moio 
e  latter  by  the  Wenlock,  bo  wi.-I1 
ley;  then  the  Luiilow;  higher  still 
are  that  is  absent,  tbe  carbon ilV'r.ms 

ment  of  these  sequences,  and  of  ihe 
»nnected  with  them,  has  beoii  tlie 
iithor  of  'Siluria.'  He  has  in  tlii^ 
nmated  results;  the  facts  coil-'ctod 
jlobe  marshalled  in  the  order  uf  the 
shed  at  first;  and  the  philosopiiy 
,ient  exposition  and  discussion. 
Jeological  Society  of  London  for  the 
.e  of  the  author's  discoveries  in  the 
stone  ;  and  in  the  following  year  lie 
3up  having  a  common  faciei,  and 
I  borrowed  from  one  of  the  ancient 
occupying  the  index  territory.  At 
explored  the  eastern  limits  of  tliis 

leaving  to  his  illustrious  conijioi^r, 
culean  task  of  reading  off  the  <'r;ula- 
Jescended  among  the  ru^ed  niomi- 
:  time  Professor  Sedgwick  nnnonucoil 
d  by  right  of  conquest  bestowoi!  the 
lie  mass  of  the  lower  Welsh  rocks. 

the  labours  of  these  two  emiiu'iit 
trprises  of  other  volunteers,  auiJ  by 
the   government   . 
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of  vital  and  physical  phenomena  in  the  ages  when  these  old-life 
rocks  were  built  up. 

Speaking  of  the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks^  Sir  R  I.  Murchison 
says — 

'  The  geologist  sees  before  him  an  enormous  pile  or  series  of  early 
subaqueous  sediment,  originally  composed  of  mud,  sand,  or  pebbles,  the 
successive  bottoms  of  a  former  sea,  all  of  which  have  been  deriyed  from 
pre-existing  rocks ;  and  in  these  lower  beds,  even  where  they  are  little 
altered,  he  can  detect  no  remains  of  former  creatures.  But  lying  upon 
them,  and  therefore  evolved  afler  them,  other  strata  succeed,  in  which 
some  few  relics  of  a  primeval  ocean  are  discernible,  and  thesis  again  are 
everywhere  succeeded  by  newer  deposits  in  which  many  fossils  occur. 
In  this  way,  evidences  have  been  fairly  obtained  to  show,  that  the 
sediments  winch  underlie  the  strata  containing  the  lowest  fossil  remains 
constitute,  in  all  countries  which  have  been  examined,  the  natural  base 
or  bottom  rocks  of  the  deposits  termed  Silurian. 

'  The  hy|)othcsis  that  all  the  earliest  sediments  have  been  so  altered 
as  to  have  obliterated  the  traces  of  any  relics  of  former  life  which  may 
have  been  entombed  in  them,  is  therefore  opposed  by  examples  of  enor- 
mously thick  and  varied  deposits  beneath  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks, 
and  in  which,  if  animal  remains  had  ever  existed,  some  traces  of  them 
would  certainly  be  detected.' — p.  21. 

Yet  we  find  that  this  absolutely  azoic  condition  is  only  a  local 
phenomenon,  for  similar  rocks  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland 
yield  a  small  zoophyte  {OldIiamia)y  at  present  the  earliest  trace 
of  organic  life  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge.  We 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  having  in  future  to  rMord  the 
discovery  of  more  forms  in  this  primeval  zone,  though  it  may 
be  pro])erIy  concluded  that  the  muster  roll  will  be  brieif,  and  the 
names  inconsiderable.  The  middle  ages  of  Siluria — the  Canuloc, 
—is  in  Wales  the  most  uninteresting  of  the  group.  It  has 
wealth  of  its  own,  but  not  the  riches  of  the  upper  beds,  nor  has 
it  tlit*  high  interest  of  the  early  dawn  of  the  lower  beda  It  is 
fre(]uently  ({uartzose  and  uufossiliferous.  The  Upper  Silurians  are 
desoribod  as  mudstones.  *  As  the  older  schists  and  slates  of 
Wales  were  assuredly  at  one  period  nothing  more  than  finely 
Inniinatod  marine  mud,  so  is  it  still  more  apparent  that  such  was 
the  tormrr  state  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Upper  Silurian; 
for  even  at  the  ]>resont  day  it  is  an  accumulation  of  ramilar 
materials,  tlioii»rh  in  a  H»fter  antl  li*ss  coherent  state.' 

AtUr  describing  the  district  which  was  and  is  the  home  of  the 
Bj'stfin,  the  antlior  extends  his  observations  to  similar  and  asso- 
ciaicrd  fonnations  in  other  jwirts  of  the  I'nited  King«lom ;  and 
then,  after  a  most  int*^Testin«r  account  of  the  wondrous  organic 
forms  found  in  each  divi^ion.  takes  the  clue  and  type  thus 
aflordcMl,  and  ran;:t.s  tlio  world  (iver.  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Ger^ 
many,  Belgium,  liuhiniia,  America,  and  nearly  every  part  of  the 
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in  aid  of  the  order  of  succi— imi 
e  map  of  Silurian  rocks,  givin   in 

nearly  identical  forms  of  oi'iiuiii; 
eater  portion   of   the  earth,     Tlu' 

been  more  elaborate  in  geoli'L'ii  nl 
mical  survey  of  the  deepest  s.^ihii 
08  an  exposition  of  the  relics  (if  thr 
XTa  that  prevailed  on  the  surf:ii.f  nf 

0  by  Sir  Roderick,  of  the  oceuii  iiko 

1  thin  courses  of  limestone,  in  tlic 
e  of  preparation  for  the  sub:^i'i|U'  nl 
1  life.  Then  follow  the  zooj^liv tis, 
Ttistaceans,  which  once  made  ilie 
ti net  with  being.  During  counllrps 
is  of  Silnrian  deposits  were  lieiiig 
)ns  prevailed.  Here  and  thex'  wo 
bank,  sometimes  of  land  vegetation, 
lomena  tell  only  of  the  *dec]i.  <]vv\) 

disturbed  by  frequent  outbursts  of 
ion  of  molten  products,  on  a  scale  of 

e  school  of  modem  geology,  of  wliirh 
master,  yet  the  author  cannot  wdnlly 
ulate  on  the  origin  of  thrngs:.  Tlio 
,  i,  21,  and  22,  show  the  fasciiintioiifi 
■rs  of  induction ;  and  never  is  Iiti,T,i,'i- 
rhen  sent  forward  by  her  coripniaun 
in  the  dark. 
lie  book  is  however  well  defin<?<l  and 
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The  formation  of  such  a  table  from  Mr.  Morris's  recent  catalogue,* 
is  a  work  of  mere  detail,  but  the  result  would  show  the  absolute 
unity  of  the  group  of  life  characterizing  these  extensive  deposits ; 
whilst  the  addition  of  the  localities  where  found,  would  disclose 
points  of  analogy,  and  frequently  of  contrast,  between  the  present 
and  the  remote  past  Such  a  table  would  also  indicate  the  fact 
of  the  succession  being  in  accordance  with  prescribed  order,  with 
reference  to  an  end ;  that  end  being  the  preparation  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things  physical  It  is  quite  delightful  to  read 
amid  these  rude  and  distant  regions  the  sentences  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  s  will,  and  to  note  the  tokens  of  his  care  from  everlasting. 
*  In  surveying  the  whole  series  of  formations,  the  practical  geolo- 
gist is  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  there  has,  at  all 
periods,  subsisted  a  very  intimate  connexion  between  the  exist- 
ence, or  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  animals,  and  the  media 
in  which  they  have  been  fossilized/ 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  remark  that  geologr  knows 
of  no  instance  of  the  recurrence  of  precisely  the  same  ooUocation 
of  facts  in  the  range  of  its  annal&  Iliere  have  been  sandstones  of 
all  ages,  conglomerates  of  all  ages,  and  so  on,  but  no  two  occurring 
At  intervals  in  point  of  time  are  precisely  alike  in  mineral  composi- 
tion and  fossil  contenta  On  the  other  hand,  the  diversities  along 
the  line  of  any  single  geological  horizon  maybe  great,  the  sandstone 
•of  one  place  may  harden  into  shale,  or  become  polarized  into  slate, 
•or  degenerate  into  conglomerate,  and  the  ommic  contents  may 
vary  laterally,  but  the  variations  are  limited,  aU  the  species  have  a 
.common  facies,  and,  as  a  whole,  constitute  one  distinct  stage  of 
animated  nature.  Thus  there  are  1500  species  of  fossils  in  the 
Silurians  of  Bohemia;  many  of  these  are  unknown  in  Walei^ 
jnany  known  in  North  America,  but  in  each  of  these  places  there 
is  a  good  division  l)etween  Upper  and  Lower  Suurian;  the 
^peci<;s  occurring  as  characteristic  of  any  bed  in  one  country  is,  if 
found  at  all,  found  in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  othenu 
There  are  about  one  hundred  species  only  common  to  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  formations.  The  observer  soon  learns  tne  lesson 
taught  by  the  father  of  English  geology — W.  Smith — that  rocks 
iire  characterizeil  by  fossils ;  and  he  will  soon  ascertain  that 
ivhilst  vertical  difterences  are  constant,  lateral  variations  are  only 
trivial. 

The  curious  zoophytes,  called  graptolites,  are  most  common  In 
Lower  Silurian,  and  become  entirely  extinct  before  the  close  of  the 
palaeozoic  series.  Corals  are  more  abimdant  in  the  upper,  but  they 
are  of  forms  which  also  become  extinct  before  the  secondary  TockM 


•  Morris —Cut aloijuc  of  British  Fossik     ISjt. 
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eature  which  -plays  bo  remarkiil  jIo  n, 
id  its  predecessors  (of  reprcsL-nia- 
rm)  in  ail  ages.  We  haraly  iinnv 
ag  spectacle,  the  coral  mas^i  >  of 
Norfolk  coast,  of  the  oolite  in  tin' 
niao,  or  of  Siluria.  The  visiter  to 
)lace  of  Boulogne  may,  by  making,' 
lileg  to  Ferques,  near  Marquisi^,  find 

Devonian,  some  of  them  two  fiot 
,hose  of  recent  growth,  lying  iimlrr 
i  limestone  quarriea  He  may  dis- 
and  see  the  shells  of  ancient  li  re- 
le  outer  rims  in  stony  festoons, 
(  are  most  abundant  in  the  Upiirr 
f  the  marvellous  tracery  of  tin.'  will 

One  of  the  crinoid  creatur.-i  Is 
idatory  arm  in  the  cup  of  a  little 

irrencc  of  the  same  sholl,  tig'lith-  vu\- 
oid,  and  from  thu  fact,  that  the  muilh 

(lowiiwarila  over  the  proboscis,  it  is 
bt,  that  it  was  the  habitual  fuiiii  ^'1  t  in- 
l>sen-e<i  hy  Mr.  John  dray,  of  Dii.llrv, 
nuns  from  the  stone  to  illuMtrali'  tin' 
;her  confirmatiou  hy  the  natu^ali^^^  >•!' 

Sliiimard  having'  observed  the  >:iiiii' 
1  Silurian  criiioiJs  of  America.'— ji,  iJls. 
more  of  existing  things,  from  \\liich 
pos,session  of  arrangements  allyiiig 
,mles.  Little  marine  niollii"<-"ius 
I  hrachiopofh,  living  all  their   lifu 
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perceptions  perhaps  keener  and  emotions  sounder  than  outb,  who 
have  witnessed  with  admiration  these  wondrous  works  I 

The  highest  forms  of  molluscous  life,  the  fierce  cephalopods,  are 
represented  chiefly  by  straight  orthooercUites^  awd  do  not  attain 
the  prominence  which  the  ammonite  gives  to  this  order  in  the 
secondary  strata.  More  abundant  than  tiny  crabs  at  low  water  on 
a  rocky  shore  were  the  trilobites,  the  Dudley  fossil  of  our  fore- 
fathers. But  little  above  the  very  earliest  accumulations  in  which 
any  animal  remains  occur,  are  numerous  beds  of  these  crustaceana 
The  slates  are  quite  charged  witli  them  in  many  place&  Several 
genera  arc  ])eculiar  to  the  Lower  Silurian,  ranging  from  Europe 
to  America  They  became  less  abundant  in  the  Upper  Palaeozoics^ 
and  died  out  altogether  in  the  carboniferous  rock&  Some  other 
creatures  of  the  same  class  may  be  traced  by  the  trail  they  have 
left  on  the  primeval  shores  in  their  tidal  peregrinations  amidst 
the  shallows  on  the  beach.  The  attentive  geologist  may  trace 
their  's])oor/  as  the  South- African  would  study  that  of  the 
hipiH)])otamus. 

Wo  venture,  for  the  sake  of  futiure  observers  in  tliis  delightful 
fiekl  of  science,  to  collect  a  few  of  the  axioms  which  may  now 
be  considered  well  established,  and  which  will  be  found  variously 
illustrated  in  the  volume  before  us.  Such  are  the  following,— 
that  softness  and  hardness  in  rocks  is  no  indication  of  diflterence 
in  antic^uity ;  that  mineml  appearance  is  not  a  reliable  proof  of 
age ;  nor  absence  or  presence  of  igneous  rocks ;  that  organic  remains 
asually  i^ccur  along  bands  of  limestone;  that  the  most  ancient 
organic  life  with  which  we  become  acquainted  Wtis  subjected 
to  the  same  vital  and  physical  forces  that  are  now  in  action  ;  that 
it  w  as  c  iidowed  with  similar  instincts,  organs,  and  properties,  to 
the  j*ris«*nt ;  that  predatory  creatures  have  exercised  their  ravages 
as  a  couiitt^rcheck  to  the  monopoly  of  the  appliances  of  life  by 
any  onf  race,  from  the  first;  that  the  most  ancient  shores  weie 
alternately  laved  and  deserted  by  tidal  waters  as  now  ;  that  there 
have  hern  >>uccx.-.ssive  introiluctions  of  aildod  organized  creatures; 
that  evi  rytliing  has  ha}>])ened  according  to  the  plan  of  a  Supreme 
Guvrriinr. 

>i«.»tKV]tlistaiKliiijj  the  cojuuiis  information  aftbrded  by  this 
work,  aiKJ  by  ntht-rs  rfliTretl  to  in  it,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
\)0\\\  ill  the  lield  and  in  the  study,  in  this  de{iartment  of  human 
kn«»\\l«.Ml:;«-.  We  cannot  regard  with  satisfaction  as  geologists  the 
condition  of  the  luisti  linr  of  the  Silurian,  nor  of  either  Hue  of 
the  l>eviinian  svstem.  We  mav  look  for  further  discoveries 
in  I  he  bottom  nj<ks.  which  may  even  yet  ex;dt  the  Uam- 
biiitn  into  a  less  shadowy  |M»siti(»n  than  it  now  occupies.  Just 
ni»\v  it  lives,  too  nuieh  like  (►ssian.  only  in  the  }>erson  of  its  re- 
nowned hero.    The  C]iiK.'r  Pularozuics  rec^uire  a  more  uni venal 
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l>een  given,  for  at  present  wh-M  i 
■evonian  in  Cornwal!.  Sir  Roil.rii-I. 
ihapter  on  gold-bearing  rocks,  w  iiii.-! 
r  works  on  tliat  tempting  topii'. 
ontains  a  lucid  ana  most  w.-lniiiii 
ology.  It  sums  up  the  eviiii.m.' 
■mains,  descends  by  these  woLiil--rrii 
h,  and  announces  as  deductions  tVuii 
.tions  there,  the  fundamental  t':ul  i 
lerick  disposes  of  the  reasoninu'^  i 

trace  of  a  beginning  and  asrrili.    : 

all  the  transitional  phenomena  •.. 

he  organic  contents  of  the  Hiiuiiii 

all  above  them. 

)iild  eijilain  every  natural  event  in  tli 
tlio  oxistin^  conilitions  of  bfiii^,'.  i-  tin. 
of  the  pnliteo  of  former  life,  wIjI'Ii  1 
lations.  Nature  her^t-lf,  in  slii.ri.  ii^l 
nionumenta,  that  though  she  has  u..rkk' 
neml  prindpU's  of  destruction  ainl  ri  iii 
vas  formerly  a  distribution  of  l:iiil  i 
erent  in  outline  from  that  whiih  mj 
t  was  I'oUowed  by  outbursts  ol  '.r'l'i 
[)  the  interior,  the  estraordiuary  vidl'in 
clear  evidences.  Fractures  in  tlii'  iiu? 
^■illations  tliat  suddenly  displaced  :ii;i— > 
eneatli  tlieir  i)revious  levels,  weii'  i<'>\- 
ation«  of  water,  as  to  abrade  and  il>  -tn 
Huitely  suq)assing  any  change  of  \«iLii. 
ample,' — pp.  475,  47U. 

cosraical  i 
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ground  for  ascending  explorers  from  which  to  redate  the  chro- 
nolo&:y  of  the  ascent.  Such  is  the  book  before  u&  Long  must  it 
be  the  standard  reference  book  in  palaK)zoic  literature,  nor  will 
the  augmentations  of  a  rapidly  advancing  science  ever  render  its 
facts  insignificant;  or  its  reasons  obsolete. 


Abt.  VIII. — JRepart :  Decimal  Coinage,     Ordered,  by  the  House  of 

Commons,  to  be  printed,  August,  1853. 

The  ideas  prevalent  with  regard  to  money  are,  for  the  most  part, 
grounded  on  a  vague  conjecture,  that  there  is  some  intrinuic  or 
real  value  in  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  It  follows,  that 
the  ideas  of  money  and  wealth  are  frequently  conjoined,  and  that 
money  is  apparently  the  object  all  tlesire,  instead  of  which  it  is 
but  the  means  for  obtaining  that  object.  By  gleaning  the  scanty 
information  which  history  supplies  as  to  past  and  present  systems  of 
currency,  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  it  is  for  no  such  reason  alone 
that  gol(i,  silver,  and  copper,  have  been  chosen  for  coinage.  A 
universal  system  of  barter  once  regulated  the  supply  of  food  to 
families.  The  difficulties  arising  from  inability  to  give  value  fur 
vahie,  hiust  have  been  the  ground  for  the  adoption  of  some  sort  of 
currency.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  measuring  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities by  one  fixed  standard.  This  standard,  which  was  at  fin^t 
cattle,  is  now  money.  Shells  are  current  as  money  in  some  parts  of 
India,  under  the  name  of  cowries;  in  Africa,  under  the  name  of 
hovges;  in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  under  the  name  of  zivibi.  Fruita 
havis  been  used  in  Mexico,  the  cacao  and  the  viaize,  as  money ; 
in  India,  the  almond.  The  American  Indians  are  accustomeil  to 
use  peltry,  or  skins,  as  money.  Leather  and  2Kiper  money  seem 
to  have  been  used  in  Tartary.  Salt  is  used  for  money  in  some 
countries  ;  it  is  cut  into  brick-sliapeii  pieci'S,  and  thus  passes  from 
hand  to  hand.  Cornhaa  been  used  for  money.  In  Iceland  and 
Newfoundland,  dried  fish  perfonnsthe  funetionsof  money,  and  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  siKjar  hius  b«vn  employeiL  Nails 
were  onc<;  the  circulating  medium  in  i)arts  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  ancii'nt  liritons,  InnL  rimja,  or.  as  some  siiy,  iwn plates,  were 
current  as  uioufv ;  anion;,^  tin*  Laceda'inonians.  inm  {Kirtf  quenched 
with  vin«';^ar,  that  tht-y  mi;^dit  not  .st-rve  any  other  use.  Seneca 
rt'f*  rs  to  f^fmnjM.'d  bather  as  hv'uv^  the  representative  of  value. 
Thr  llullan<h-rs,  in  I.'»74,  eoinrd  gn*at  quantitit'S  oi  pastebmird. 
But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  nionirs  of  Great  Britain. 

AVhen   Britain  was  connected  with  tht;  Roman  empire,  the 
coins  of  that  empire  became  the  current  money  of  the  ialand. 
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rrors  have  been  found  ingri'jitrT 
parts  of  the  country.  Till  (In; 
),  these  Roman  coins  are  Kiip- 
minted  on  the  Continent,.  A  fine 
tish  Museum,  and  has  the  Icthrs 
nply  Moncta  Lmidiniensis.  <  ))i 
.  Lon.  on  a  copper  coin  of  Cdil- 
iived  to  represent  Pecunia  Lnu- 
>f  Claudius  down  to  the  time  <i'i 
would  seem  that  we  used  Eom^iti 
1  time  of  Ethelbert,  we  have  nr) 
«m  of  coinage.  We  then  rc.-nl  uf 
\^,8cilling;  the  penny,  j)e)i('i','/ ." 
'arthing,/eor(/iii7w/,-  and  the  half- 
1  was  merely  money  of  accoiuil ; 

not  an  actual  coin.  All  the  n.-nt 
ast,  which  was  of  alloyed  co}'j"i: 
ns  made  of  silver,  copper  having' 
le  Koinans.  Other  monies,  nmst 
specimens  have  ever  been  found, 
■thirds  of  the  pound  ;  the  Jiwi7! '■''.■■', 

the  oi'«,  a  Danish  denominalii.'ii, 
i^ysma,  equivalent  to  threeMeiviaii 
lird  of  a  single  penny.  Five  peiico 
lillings,  one  pound.  Pence,  hnw- 
ley.  But,  even  then,  cattle  and 
living  medium  of  exchange,  a^  in 
countries.  There  is  a  comedy  in 
nt  to  the  use  of  leather  money  in 
;  the  wealth  possessed  by  a  l;idy 
one  of  the  characters  exclaims : — 
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as  to  reduce  its  value.  Sut,  in  ll54f,  Henry  II.  restored  it  to 
its  standard  value.  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  money  from  the 
East  was  in  special  request  on  account  of  its  purity.  Such 
monies  were  called  easterlinga,  from  which  word  is  derived  our 
English  word  aterling.  Pennies  of  silver  were  the  only  monies 
coined  in  that  reign  ;  and  these  were  deeply  impressed  with  a 
cross ;  so  that,  in  giving  change,  they  might  be  easily  broken  into 
half-i>encc,  or  farthings.  A  '  History  of  AUchester/  printed  in 
16G7,  contains  the  following  curious  passage : — *  King  Edward  L 
his  leathern  money  bearing  his  name^  stamp,  and  picture, 
which  he  used  in  the  building  of  Carnarvon,  Beaumarisb,  and 
Conway  Castles,  to  spare  better  bullion,  were,  since  I  can  re- 
member, preserved  and  kept  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Carnarvon 
Castle.'  Edward  I.,  however,  was  the  first  to  establish  a  certain 
standard  for  coin.  Under  this  monarch,  the  practice  of  attempting 
a  likeness  of  the  reigning  sovereign  on  ilie  coins  was  inter- 
mitted; instead  of  which,  he  adopted  a  conventional  king's  head, 
which  continued  without  alteration  for  eight  successive  reigns» 
including  the  commencement  of  that  of  Henry  YII.  Edward  IlL 
first  coined  gold  (previously  to  this  time,  ex(*lianged  by  weight) 
in  pieces,  wliich  were  called  Jtoirncea,  half-jlai'enceSy  quarter^ 
jlirrcnces  ;  afterwards  he  coined  nobles ;  then  roae-nobUs  or  gold 
pennies,  of  the  value  of  6a  8d. ;  half-nfiMes  or  half-pennies,  and 
qianiei'-nobles,  or  farthings  of  gold.  In  silver,  he  coined  the 
(/roat  aud  the  haJf-yi^xit  The  issue  of  gold  pennies  was  very 
partial.  In  the  same  reign,  the  words  l)ei  ffwiiia  were  first 
regularly  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  this  country,  having  long  been 
in  use  on  those  of  France.  Edward  III.  seems  to  have  had  but 
a  limited  supply  of  bullion,  since  he  had  recourse  to  alchemy  to 
endeavour  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Henry  I Y.  prohibited  the 
uso  of  alchemy,  lest  by  such  means  the  coinage  should  be  debased. 
UiKkr  him.  wi-re  probably  coined  rutfc-nobUs,  double  i'08e-niA^f:8t 
ijicat  tutnrt'itjns,  and  half  II envy  uolAaSy  aupeh^  and  ahillihifa. 
Ju  the  nij^u  of  Henry  VI.,  the  Master  of  the  Kings  Mint  in 
lrilan<l  »as  authorized  to  coin  certain  money;  among  which, 
wen*  111  ass  coins  to  ])e  of  the  value  (»f  one  silver  penny  each,  aud 
to  have  a  eeitaiu  devitv ;  and  others,  of  u  like  weight  and  mate- 
rial, to  hav«-  a  diti'erent  device.  Henry  VII.  iKf^ueii  a  coin  called 
a  tc^toott.  In  the  reign  di"  ilenrj'  VI 1 1,  [krivate  h-aden  tokens  were 
UM'd  to  snjiply  the  laek  of  silver  eoins.  The  same  monarch,  in 
order '  to  maintain  his  eharges  in  Ireland.  bein<^  now  hard  put  to  it 
for  laek  i»t  monies,  l»v  reanai  of  the  vast  treasure  wasted  in  his 
expeditions  into  France  and  Scotland,  and  coni|>ehed  by  neceft- 
sitv,  «:avc  <iirtrtions  to  coin  brass  nionev.  and  commanded  it  bv 
proclamation  t<>  pass  lor  current  and  lawful  money  in  ail  portA  of 
Ireland.'     In  this  reign,  gold  crowns  were^iirst  coined, 
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ryaZs  of  the  vakw  of  eteven  ahillings  and  threepenoa  Edward  YL 
coined  the  axpeoDy  and  threepenny  pieces.  It  is  xmcortain 
whether  he  or  Mary  the  First  issued  die  half-crown,  bat  we  prefer 
assigning  it  to  Mary.  Daring  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  the  use  of 
private  tokens  for  money  had  grown  to  mudk  an  extent  as  to  bea 
subject  of  frequent  complaint  They  were  Tariously  made  of  lead, 
tin,  latten  (a  mixture  of  copper  and  sine),  and  even  of  leather. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  d^dency  in  the  smaller  coins,  such  as 
half-pence  and  farthings,  that  led  to  the  issue  of  these  tokens,  and 
proposals  were  therefore  made  to  strike  legal  ftrthings;  but  copper 
coins  were  not  strudc  by  authorily  till  the  rei^  of  James  L  A 
sort  of  middle  measure  was  adopted,  whereby  miportant  cities  or 
corporations  were  allowed  to  issue  tokena  Thus  the  queen 
granted  a  hcence  to  the  city  of  Bristol  to  coin  tokens,  iriiich  were 
made  of  oopper,  widi  a  ship  on  one  side  and  C.  &  on  the  othei; 
These  coins  were  current  in  and  near  the  dty  of  Brist(d  only.  In 
the  year  1559,  her  majesty  employed  Sr  Thomas  Qresham  to 
borrow  for  her  <jP200,000  at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to 
reform  the  coin,  which  was  at  that  time  extremely  debased. 
Slie  was  so  impolitic  as  to  sanction  a  detmoration  in  yalue  by 
dividing  a  pound  of  silver  into  sixty-two  shillings,  instead  o£ 
sixty,  the  former  standard.  This  is  the  last  time^  says  Hume^ 
erroneously,  that  the  coin  has  been  tampered  with  in  England. 
Elizabeth,  in  1601,  coined,  also  in  silver,  three-halfpenny  and 
three-farthing  pieces. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  no  copper  coin  was  struck  by  autho- 
rity till  the  time  of  James  L  It  ajqpears  that  oopper  pence, 
half-pence,  and  farthings,  began  to  be  coined  in  this  reign ; 
tradesmen  had  commonly  carried  on  their  retail  business  chie^ 
by  means  of  leaden  tokens ;  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  small 
silver  penny  being  soon  withdrawn,  and,  a^  this  time,  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Under  the  same  reign  were  coined  unites  of  the 
value  of  twenty  shillings,  double  crownSy  Britain  crotons ;  then, 
crowns  and  half-crowns.  By  this  time,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  small  coins  was  again  felt,  and  private  traders  seem  ta 
have  issued  on  their  own  account  leaden  &rthing  tokena  It  was 
estimated,  that,  in  London,  there  were  as  many  as  three  thousand 
persons  each  of  whom  had  issued  leaden  £Eurthii^  to  the  amount 
of  five  pounds  a-year.  Charles  I.  cut  up  his  plate  into  pieces  of  a 
certain  weight,  in  order  to  obtain  necessaries.  These  pieces  were 
sometimes  stamped  with  a  rude  device,  and,  when  so  stamped, 
were  called  siege-pieces.  He,  however  (though  the  teict  has  been 
overlooked  by  Hume),  debased  the  silver  coin  to  one-fourUi  of  its 
value.  Between  the  reigns  of  the  two  Charieses^  there  were  coined 
gold  pieces  of  the  respective  values  of  50,  40,  20, 10,  5  shillings 
Fifty  nine  gold  pieces  were  at  this  time  in  ciiculaticm  (some  of 
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them  foreign)  and  of  different  values,  from  2s  9d.  to  JE^1 1 6a  4d 
Charles  II.  coined  a  five-pound  piece.  In  September,  1661,  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  declaring 
that  the  gold  and  silver  coined  during  the  period  of  the  Com- 
mon wealtn,  should  not  be  current  after  the  last  day  of  November 
in  that  year.  The  whole  of  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  got  in ;  for,  on  the  7th  of  December,  another  proclamation 
was  issued,  declaring  that  these  monies  should  be  current,  in  pav- 
ment  of  taxes  only,  till  the  1st  of  May  ;  by  which  time,  aJl  would 
appear  to  have  b^n  called  in.  The  issue  of  private  tokens  pre- 
vailed again  in  this  reign.  It  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that 
persons  who  engaged  in  the  traffic,  frequently  received  twenty 
shillings  of  good  silver  for  tokens  that  did  not  cost  them  twenty 
pence ;  and,  before  the  time  came  for  the  knaves  to  redeem  their 
tokens,  they  absconded,  and  the  poor  people  were  the  suffereraL 
A  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  the  coining  or  circulation 
of  sucli  pieces,  and  convenience  was  made  for  the  exchange  of  large 
money  mto  copper  farthings.  Tin  (at  present  the  cant  phraAe 
for  money  in  general)  was  coined  into  money  by  Charles  II.  in 
1684* ;  but  it  was  soon  found,  that  the  king  had  his  tin  farthings 
sent  Imck  to  him  in  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  scheme  was  con- 
sequently abandoned.  His  successor,  James  II.,  ngnalized  him- 
self by  the  issue  of  brass  money,  with  other  coins  made  of  gun- 
metal  and  pewter.  The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary ;  during  which,  the  entire  cur- 
rency was  recoined,  and  the  guinea  passed  through  five  dif- 
ferent values.  In  the  reign  of  Ucorge  II.,  who  coin^  a  George- 
noble,  silver  and  copper  were  again  so  scarce,  that  labourers  were 
employed  without  payment  until  their  wages  amounted  to  a 
double-pistole  or  a  moidore ;  and  great  sums  of  money  were  made 
by  those  who  gave  change  at  a  pcr-centage  for  these  gold  coinsi 
From  these  facts,  we  see  that  the  native  properties  of  the  three 
metals,  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  constitute  tnem  the  best  materials 
for  coinage.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  silver  and  gold  gives  them 
a  peculiar  value,  which,  added  to  the  hardness  and  durability  of 
tho»i  uK'tals,  places  them  at  the  head  of  every  currency 

We  have,  then,  the  copper  coins  of  a  farthing,  a  halfpenny,  and 
a  penny,  from  the  time  of  James  I. ;  the  threepenny  bit  coined 
by  Edward  VI.;  the  fourpcnny  bit  by  Edward  III.;  the  mx- 
pencc  by  Edward  VI. ;  the  shilling  by  Henry  IV. ;  the  half- 
crown  by  Mary ;  the  crown  by  James  I. ;  the  sovereign  and  the 
half  soviTeign,  un<ler  the  names  of  twenty  and  ten-shilling  pieces^ 
by  the  C'ommonwealth.  Those  coins,  with  the  addition  of  the 
florin,  introductMl  into  our  monies  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  (now 
Sir  John)  liowring,  fonn  our  present  system  of  moniea  As  we 
shall  have  to  s])eak  of  the  monies  of  account,  estUnation,  and 
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coiTiage,  we  begin  with  a  definition  of  these  terms  as  hereinaft^ 
used. 

*  Money  of  account  is  any  money  which  is  used  in  aooounts-— ^ 
any  money  for  which  a  column  is  ruled  in  the  booka  The 
items  of  our  present  money  of  account  are  pounds,  shillings^ 
pence,  and  farthings.' 

Money  of  estimation  is  that  coin  to  which,  as  possessing  a  real 
value,  other  coins  or  tokens  are  consid^red  as  bearing  a  certain 
fixed  relation.  Our  sovereign  is  the  cmly  monev  of  estimation ; 
the  shilling,  &a,  bein^  esteemed  as  a  twentieth,  &a,  part  of  it 

Money  of  coijiage  is  whatever  token  is  legally  current^  and  for 
which  value  in  goods  can  be  obtained.  ^  our  thirteen  pieces 
are  monies  of  coinage. 

The  money  of  account  has  not  vastly  altered  since  the  time  of 
Ethelred,  the  only  change  being  the  introduction  of  the  fisurthing. 
The  money  of  estimation  has  gone  through  very  various  suc- 
cessive changes,  conseauent  on  uie  debasements  that  have  b^n 
mentioned  as  taking  place.  The  money  of  coinage  has  been  the 
most  of  all  altered.  In  the  time  of  Ethelred,  it  consisted  of  only 
one  piece.  Various  parts  of  the  monies  of  coinage  have,  in  the 
course  of  their  history,  ranged  themselves  in  a  ninary  scale  or 
system;  and,  from  observation,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
tendency  of  the  issues  in  each  reign.  We  have  a  smaller 
number  of  coins  in  circulation  now  than  at  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  instance;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
not  so  great  a  regularity  of  system,  as  when  the  silver  penny, 
marked  with  a  cross,  was  capable  of  being  broken  into  halves  or 
quarters.  The  chief  point  msisted  on  in  relation  to  the  present 
decimal  question  is  this : — '  That  an  entirely  decimal  syi^m  of 
accounts  should  be  introduced,  in  combination  with  sudb  altera- 
tions of  coinage  as  will  be  best  adapted  to,  and  will  most  certainly 
be  the  means  of  introducing,  such  a  system  of  accounta' 

Why  should  a  change  at  all  be  made?  is  a  question  that  it  is 
natural  to  put  The  answer  is  conveyed  in  another  question : 
Have  you  not  perceived  that  the  present  system  is  attended  with 
great  inconveniences  f  To  do  more,  however,  than  merely  point 
out  the  inconveniences  of  the  present  fifystem,  would  be  bcnrond  the 
province  of  this  paper.  In  fact,  only  a  few  of  such  inoon- 
veniences  can  here  be  mentioned;  others  are  sure  to  occur  to  the 
thoughtful  mind.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  old  system  is  incon-* 
venient  in  education.  The  rules  of  Ccnnpound  Arithmetic, 
Reduction,  and  Practice,  are  at  once  peculiarly  irksome  to  the 
teacher  and  most  difficult  to  the  scholar.  Could  we  get  rid  of 
these,  and  at  the  same  time  considerably  simplify  all  practical,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  commei^dal  arithmetic,  (whicn  we  shall  show  can 
be  done,)  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on  both  teacher  and 
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pupil ;  and  it  would  he  felt  to  be  a  boon  in  spite  of  its  novehj,  if 
novelty  the  system  adopted  should  happen  to  have.  But  this  is 
not  really  the  whole  inconvenience.  So  long  as  the  schoolmaster 
confines  himself  to  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  benefits  his 
pupil,  and  fits  him  for  whatever  occupation  in  life  he  may  be 
destined  to;  but,  when  he  once  leaves  these  simple  mles^  and 
teaches  what  really  constitutes  compound  arithmetic^  he  then, 
instead  of  fitting  his  pupil  for  busines^  is  really  but  implantine 
seeds  of  weeds  in  his  mind,  which  will  hare  to  be  eradicated 
before  the  'ready-reckoner'  rules  practised  by  each  cla»  of 
trailesmen  can  be  inculcated.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  follow- 
ing : — 4  lbs.  3}  ozL  of  meat  at  7^d.  per  lb. — ^the  arithmetic  of  the 
schoolboy  would  run  thus : — 


Ans. 


lb. 

Ibp.  oz. 

d. 

1 

16 

:       4    3} 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

j* 

IC 
4 

64 

67 
4 

271 
30 

64)8130(127 
til 

SO 

—        31- 
173 

-3 

128         2- 

-7-3 

450 
US 

2 

Ana.  21.  7id. 

Now,  the  butcher  will  have  done  this  in  his  head,  in  a  twinLlingp 
by  some  nile  of  his  own  producing  the  same  result^  while  the 
IK)or  bewildered  boy  is  stfll  puzzling  himself  how  to  *  state'  the 
question.  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley  says,  that  '  there  are  many  complex 
accounts  in  which  you  have  to  rcluce  pounds  into  shiUiDs^ 
ponce,  and  farthings,  and  aftenvards  to  reduce  them  back  ftg^p 
by  division  into  nountls,  which  is  exceedingly  iuconveoient.' 
*  I  believe/  he  adds,  '  tlie  inconvenience  is  acknowledged  by 
ever}'  person,  except  those  who  an?  in  the  habit  of  working  out 
accounts  daily  by  routine/  Here  we  may  mention  that  these 
inconveniences  arise  frequently  from  not  having  any  one  figure  to 
r<*fer  to  in  common.  Thus,  if  I  multii>ly  9d.  by  8,  the  result  ii 
72d.,  which  is  exactlv  fi  shillings,  tht*  numl>er  of'shillings  lumng 
been  obtained  by  Jividing  7i<l.  by  12;  so  that  we  have  no 
common  figure  throughout  the  whole  question !  The  instanoe 
above  given  is,  iierhajjs,  the  most  simple  of  its  kind ;  and  from  it 
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if  what  is  meant  by  complexity  fif 
of  the  preseot  system,  so  far  .■!■; 
ia  described  by  one  witness;  iis 
pears,  thirty  countries  with  wlii.li 
less:  twenty  of  these  have  i)r; 
ey.  It  is  an  investigation  involviii;:;' 
in  what  monies  we  ought  to  gel  in 
as.  These  are  but  three  out  t<\' 
■J  more  of  which  will  readily  occur 
iresent  system,  it  has  been  j'l^ily 
il  a  vast  amount  of  unneces^jiry 
rror,  to  render  accounts  needli>»ly 
ons  of  foreign  exchanges,  and  tu  lio 

titutionary  systems  have  been  ]ii-i- 
is  been  brought  forward ;  but,  simo 
and  that  by  no  less  a  person  tliuu 
at  we  should  at  least  mention  it, 
:ronomer- Royal  assigns  for  its  nmi- 
sadvantage  would  attach  to  it  ns  a 
d  by  the  Professor  is  the  biiKuy. 
hatever  to  the  5  ;  and,  on  its  own 
:  10  that  he  considers  it  neco.ssary 
(serves,  the  5  as  well  as  the  2  occui  - 
Kirtance  of  the  10  rests  on  a  totally 
it  it  is  accommodated  to  our  unli- 
iv,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  retoiiti-nL 
tw  system,  would  have  two  di.~ad- 
is,  that  it  would  make  an  iiicoti- 
iioneys  of  account.  Suppose  the 
II  hereafter  find  it  must  be  in 
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system^  which  has  many  and  great  advantages.  The  adaption  of 
a  decimal  system  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  founa  to  be 
advantageous  in  Education.  Compound  Arithmetic  would  be  no 
longer  needed ;  as  an  instance,  let  it  be  required  to  multiply  785 
by  643. 

785 

643 


2355 
3140 
4710 

504755 

Now,  this  single  operation  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  following 
questions. 

1st  The  simple  multiplication  of  785  by  643. 

2nd.  The  multiplication  of  785  yards  by  643. 

3rd.  The  multiplication  of  785  yards  by  643  yards^  produdng 
504,755  square  yards. 

4tb.  If  1  yard  cost  £T,  8  florins,  and  5  cents,  how  much  will 
643  yards  cost  ? 

5tn.  If  £1  make  a  profit  of  6  florins,  4  cents,  3  mils,  what 
profit  will  <f  7,  8  florins,  and  5  cents  make  ? 

6th.  If  a  bankrupt's  estate  pay  6  florins,  4  cents,  S  mils  in  the 
pound,  what  will  be  paid  on  a  debt  of  i,^785  7 

'  It  is  very  obvious,'  observes  Professor  De  Morgan,  'that  cor* 
responding  questions  proposed  in  our  existing  system  would  requirs 
many  more  figures  to  be  written  down.  And,  more  than  this^  the 
mental  operations  which  are  not  written  down  in  either,  eie 
much  more  difficult  in  the  existing  than  in  the  dednud  system.' 

Reduction  also  would  be  virtual^,  though  not  really,  dispensed 
^ith.  Thus,  Reduce  18,436,000  mils  to  pounds:  the  answer  is 
obtained  by  simply  cutting  off  the  last  three  figurea  In  tins 
example,  they  are  cyphers.  But,  take  another,  Reduce  18,436,597 
mils  to  pounds  and  decimal  parts  of  a  pound :  the  answer  k 
.ei 8436-597,  or  i?l8436,  5  florins,  9  cents,  7  mik;  and  VMt 
verad. 

That  multiplication  will  solve  all  questions  in  the  rule  celled 
Practice,  is  shown  in  the  instance  of  multiplication  as  above.  We 
must  further  note,  that,  in  commercial  arithmetic.  Vulgar  Fractions 
will  be  done  away  with — and  very  properly — ^because  now  the 
rules  of  Greatest  Common  Measure  and  Least  Common  Mnltiple 
are  rules  which  the  learner  has  to  get  by  rote,  and  apply,  withont 
having  anv  insight  into  them,  or  any  proof  of  their  truth.  Hm 
Rule  of  Three  will  also  be  virtuallv  abandoned,  becauae  qacetiens 
of  proportion  will  then  arise  in  the  following  simple  form.    If 


-ji 
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30,  what  will  64  ounces  of  ^M 


..— £2K>  0  florins,  G  coits, 

by  1000  will  be  perforin oii  liy 
after  t!ie  decimal  point.  Plwn 
L  will  bo  seoii  to  range  tbemsiK'S 
mple — e.(/. :  Wliat  is  the  siniplo 
.? 


— £5   0  florins,  1  cent. 

ystem  of  arithmetic  would  reuiieo 
teachers  and  scholai-s.    In  sclmols. 

J  in  the  arithmetical  education  i>l' 
that,  as    one    competent    witmss 

,  in  one  day  than  in  twenty  ibys 
The  new  system,  moreover,  O'liM 

mt   without  any  difficulty.     X:iy, 

te  of  education,  it  falls  under  tin; 
their  pupils  instruction  in  decimal 

nt  is  this  tiie  case,  that  more  ili;in 

schools  involve 
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suggest  to  some  the  practicability  ^  of  adopting  one  of  those 
decimal  systems  already  in  vogue.  On  this  point  we  shall  offer  a 
few  remarks  when  we  come  to  consider  how  the  decimal  system 
is  to  be  established,  or,  rather,  what  decimal  system  we  shall 
have. 

What,  then,  shall  be  our  decimal  system  ?     Some  desire  has 
been  manifested  to  make  our  new  system  correspond   to  the 
system  of  some  one  country  with  which  we  are  closely  connected 
by  commercial  ties.     The  French  and  American  systems  have 
been  proposed.     Could  we  be  certain  that  the  standard  of  value 
would  remain  the   same  in   either   of  these  countries,  or  that 
causes  operating  both  here  and  in  either  of  them  at  the  same  time 
would  compel  both  us  and  them  to  alter  the  standard  value,  if 
altered  at  all,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  then  have  no  great 
objection  to  adopting  either  the  one  system  or  the  other;  but  we 
find  that  there  is  no  security  whatever  that  there  would  Ik*  a 
simultaneous  change  in  the  standard  of  any  pair  of  the  three 
countries.    In  France,  deteriorations  in  the  coinage  have  fonnerly 
t<ik<:'n  place,  and  may,  for  aught  that  we  can  tell,  take  ]>hu^ 
again.     Within  the  last  century,  the  United  States  have  chau<^t;d 
their  gold  coinage  three  times  ;  in  the  first  instance,  they  called 
the  pound  sterling  4  dollars  -l-^  cents ;  at  a  subsequent  periud, 
they  raised  it  to  4  dollars  67  cents ;  and  it  is  at  present  received 
at  the  banks  as  4  dollars  84  centa     Even  now,  they  are  dete- 
riorating their  silver  seven  per  cent     Consequently,  were  wc  to 
make  such  an  adjustment  as  the  one  proposed,  there  would  be  no 
certainty  of  its  continuing  for  any  length  of  time.     Our  transac- 
tions, too,  would  be  materially  afiected  by  such  a  change ;  for  the 
Eijglish  sovereign  Ls  virtually  current  all  over  the  world,  while 
thf  gold  coinage  of  other  countries  is  really  not     This  results 
i'l'vin  the  greater  purity  of  oiu*  sovereign  ;  and  it  would,  oonse- 
ijuently,  be  more  advisable  to  get  other  countries  to  adopt  our 
gold  standard  than  that  wc  should  adopt  theirs. 

Tiir  plan  next  pn>|)Osed  is  that  of  commencincr  from  the 
fnrtliing,  :is  a  basis,  and  thus  alU.'ring  the  value  of  ail  the  gold 
and  silver  currency  as  expre.sM.nl  in  farthings;  in  fact,  making  a 
ctiit  '2]i\.,  atlorin  2s.  Id.,  and  a  |X)un<l,  under  some  other  name, 
X'l  Os.  lOd.  'Jills  proposid  is  contended  fur  un  the  delusive  plea 
th::t  the  prnuy  is  ot'  so  much  import;mce  to  the  ])ooror  claaaes 
that  it  can  nut  bo  altered  in  valut*,  evni  though  the  alteration 
pn  <i.rve  the  shilling  and  hix)H'nce  untouched.  'Against  this 
fcy.-trni,*  ob.MTVes  a  disiinj^uishtil  promoter  «»f  the  decimal  system, 
*  We  eonteuil  that  iln;  lixturu  of  the  |.M'nny  at  its  present  \'alue 
is  \in\  a  matter  of  any  cun.sequenee  even  to  the  ]M>orest  classes ; 
an>l  that  this  assertion  is  fullv  lK>rne  tait  with  evidence.  The 
W(»rking  ela.sses  think  of  their  larger  contracts  in  shillings^  and 
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smaller  contracts  it  is  obvious  tliiiL 
r  changes  than  four  percent  tukin;,' 
lost  anything  which  can  be  buu^ht 

fv'hich  several  bodies  of  men  -.irc- 
hich  the  sovereign  is  retained  :ii  its 
I  decimally  into  parts  to  bear  ilir 
its,andmik;  so  that  ten  mils  .-li.iU 

dorin,  t«n  florins  one  pound.  Ii 
ach  a  system,  that  it  is  desiialile 
unit  of  calculation,  as  being  at  |iii.- 
,  and  the  basis  of  calculation  uiili 
d  other  property  ;  that,  by  retail iIul; 
value,  we  shall  keep  the  ba^is  mi 
sactions  with  the  world  rest;  and 
5  retention  will  afford  the  niiiins 
astern  with  a  minimum  of  chaii^^o. 
in  the  shape  of  the  florin  oi  Iwo- 
1  of  four  per  cent  in  the  pir-i-ni 
that  coin  into  tlie  lowest  step  ut  ilir 

represented  by  moans  of  an  aciual 
f  a  coin  called  a  cent,  and  nt  ihv 
:o  complete  the  list  of  coins  iliii  •- 
f  account. 

what  the  scale  of  the  new  s^yr-frio 
o  point  out  what  shidl  be  the  "  c  i'. 
Iiaveto  determine  what  shall  Iv  tin' 
the  unit  ofcoinage.  "We  havr  ii>jt 
jnit  of  estimatum;  since,  altliouj;h, 
estimation  in  the  present  systfin,  i>i 
Dund  and  the  shilling;  yet,  iIum' 
nrobable  tli;i 
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in  any  denomination  but  mil&  Suppose  again,  that  poor  people 
keep  accounts  (a  circumstance  at  least  doubtful),  since  they, 
it  seems,  have  more  frequent  transactions  with  a  penny  than 
any  other  class,  it  follows  that,  if  accounts  are  kept  by  them, 
they  arc  kept  now  in  the  penny  denomination,  and  that,  under 
the  new  system,  the  denomination  of  cent  would  be  that  under 
which  this  class  of  persons  would  keep  their  accounts.  Suppose, 
once  more,  a  class  which  is  more  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a 
shilling  than  any  other  class,  these  persons,  if  they  happen  to 
keep  accounts,  do  so  under  the  shilling  denomination  ;  and,  were 
the  new  system  introduced,  they  would  necessarily  reckon  in 
florins  (provided  that  the  shilling  be  omitted  in  the  new  coinage). 
The  chief  accounts,  then,  which  have  to  be  dealt  with,  are  already 
kept  in  sovereigns  By  this  class,  composed  of  merchants  and 
tradesmen,  the  sovereign  is  undoubtedly  regarded  as  the  unit  of 
account ;  and,  with  this  class,  it  would,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
the  unit.  So  that,  in  reality,  to  hamper  the  question  of  the 
introduction  of  a  decimal  system  by  an  attempt,  at  bringing  all 
people  to  regard  monies  in  the  same  way,  ana  to  reckon  monies 
in  the  same  manner,  is  to  oppose  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  system  than  any  of  the  really  practical 
obstacles  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

The  unit  of  coinage  or  currency  is  the  only  point  really  requiretl 
to  be  settled.  *  The  pound  sterling  is  represented  by  a  gold  coin 
called  a  novcreirjn,  which  consists  of  1 23*274'  grains  of  etamlanl 
gold,  being  ll-12ths,  or  113001  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  l-12th, 
or  1 0273  grains  of  alloy/  This  sovereign  is  the  unit  of  coinage 
or  currency  under  the  present  system  ;  and,  as  has  been  shown 
abovt?,  it  must  be  retained  at  its  present  value. 

The  i)roposed  monies  of  iiccount  are  the  sovereign,  florin,  cent, 
and  mil.  The  money  of  estimation,  if  indeed  uiere  is  any,  is 
th(?  sovereign,  and  still  will  b©.  The  monies  of  coinage  have 
yet  to  be  dealt  with.  Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  tliese,  or 
rather  of  what  number  of  coins  should  be  issued,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  refer  to  the  testimony  bearing  on  this  point  deli- 
vchmI  1m  for<»  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  CommonsL 
Sir  J.  HtTschrl  says,  *  If  you  wish  to  introduce  a  new  system, 
you  must  do  away  with  everi/thihf/  that  may  be  considered  an 
ohntach'  to  it  ;  tlie  object  will  bo  to  eftwe  old  recollections.'  Tho 
evidciRMt  of  Messrs.  llankey,  Airy,  Bevan,  Bennoch,  Arbuthuot, 
goes  to  show,  that  tho  smaller  the  nunil>er  of  coins  with  which  it 
is  practicable  to  etl'ect  purchases  and  exchanges,  tho  better. 

There  are  two  proposals,  then,  with  regard  to  the  coins  to  I>e 
issui'd.  Tho  one  is,  that  tlioso  coins  should  not  Imj  in  a  decinaal 
relati«)n  the  one  to  the  other ;  the  other  is,  that  these  coins  should 
be  in  a  decimal  relation  each  to  each.     Tho  first  is  called  the 
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the  second,  the  strictly  d€<:nri 
ecimal  system  occui-s  under  f 
',  in  circulation  two  widely  diljiii 
te  1797,  and  being  larger  and  lua 
med  at  different  dates,  smaller,  ii 
parties  adhering  to  the  non-strki 
that  the  one  propose  raising,'  t 
3  same  time  depreciating  all  I'tli 
rther  propose  depreciating  aliki' 
i-yous  of  tliese  parties  agree  ;n 
1  general  table  of  the  coins  oj 
hat  can  be  given, 

NDFR  THE  KOS-STBICTLT  DECI.MA. 
)f  £1,  or      1  Mil,    -"-  of  a  pcuuy. 


..   2* 
.    4 
.    C 

100    . 

125 

200    . 

.  2siiimiig3. 

.    2  sliilliiigs  aud  si^i 
,    4  sliilliiiga. 

5011    . 

1000 

.  10        „ 
.  ~'0        „ 

F  the  system  advocated  by  the  Hr>t 
'97  should  be  reckoned  as  a  ki  mil 
ently,  that  five  of  these  shall  m^iki; 
eral  pro2)0Siil  i 
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measure  create  unutterable  confusion?  Would  not  such  a 
measure  leave  the  poor  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  tradesman  ? 
Most  assuredly  it  would,  is  the  only  true  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions.  But,  apparently,  the  holders  of  copper  would  gain ; 
the  pennies  dated  1 797  constitute  one-fifth  of  the  total  copper 
circulation-  If,  then,  by  such  a  change,  the  people  gain,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  loss  somewhere.  This  loss  must 
necessarily  fall  on  government ;  and,  consequently,  in  the  end, 
there  will  be  no  gain  to  the  people,  as  they  have  to  supply  the 
deficiency  or  loss  to  government.  But  the  idea  of  making  one 
penny  differ  from  another  in  value,  is  too  preposterous  to  be 
seriously  entertained,  and  requires  merely  to  be  fully  stated  in  its 
true  bearings  to  become  the  subject  of  hiughter. 

The  proposal  of  the  second  party  is  one  more  likely  to  bo 
carried  out;  and,  indeed,  there  are  some  points  in  it  which  would 
at  first  view  seem  to  make  it  most  desirable  that  it  should  be 
adoi)ted.  This  party  propose  to  retain  twelve  or  thirteen  coins.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  two  persons  agree  as  to  which 
coins  shall  be  retained,  and  that  the  least  number  proposed  by 
any,  is  nine  coins.  The  half-sovereign  is  the  coin  of  greatest 
value  proposed  to  be  retained  in  the  )ion-8trieily  decimtd  system, 

*  When  you  come  to  gold  coin«  less  than  a  sovereign,  the  cxiwukc  of 
coinai^e  is  increased,  ami  also  the  relative  weiu*  and  tear  ?  It  is  ;  and 
that  in  a  hi^h  ratio,  in  pro]>ortion  to  the  Mmull  value  of  the  coin,  by 
the  fact  of  its  hcing  constantly  in  uj»e.* — Sir  J.  HerBchel, 

*  We  are  not  aware  that  any  distinct  experiment «  were  made  to 
determine  the  diminution  in  the  weight  of  coins  by  abrat»ion  until  the 
year  1787,  when  the  oflicers  of  the  mint  investigated  the  average  state 
of  the  silver  c»oins  at  that  time.  Aceonling  to  these  cxiHrrimentt  it 
appean'd  tliat 

Ai  iiMnisI  from  the  Miiii» 

12  ;^  crown,        ^  j^j^^      r  1  i  V  rn>wn». 

.,r    ,S\,sh>llmKS       f,        i,in.,ii„f    If      shilling, 

*  Tlux-  coins  wen*  allowed  to  run  the  aveni^je  cancer  of  the  wlver 
coiiia;::'*  ior  thf  next  eKvtn  years,  and  were  then,  in  17iH,  again 
exaujiiM'd.  It  was  toun.l  tliat  the  Wfii^hts  had  Wn  still  further  dinii- 
nislud.  jiarticularly  in  tlie  sniallrr  coins,  insomuch  that 

,  „    o- '  ■  I    !,•  /  wore  rrqnin'U  to  make  ui» 

„    w  )  •.     I  n  r'\  iH)nnu   tn^v,    nstcad  of 

or  x'MJ^;^  .s]\pi'iiec.s     J  " 

*  It  wa<  tlins  vhnwn  that  in  tlrvtii  years  the  coins  had  5ufliTed.  in 
rouii<l  numlnTs.  ijir  iollowinL'-  loss  :  -(*ro\vns.  l-oth  jkt  ivnt.;  half- 
crowns,  U  I  NT  «Tnt.:  ^hiliiii:;*!.  ."»  pn*  (.rnt.:  ami  sixjientvs,  3  jht  cent.; 
while  the  whole  iliniintition,  t'roni  the  time  of  coinage,  amounted  to— 
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1,  10  per  cent.;  ehillinga,  2];  per  i  ■  ni, : 

er,  by  taking  into  consideration  tli.' 
tail  coins,  their  loss  by  abrasiDU.  .ukI 
1  recoining  half-sovereigns,  tliai  tin' 
nmunity  is  from  twelve  to  tilii  lu 
reckon  it  as  twenty-four  or  tw.  ni y- 
the  sovereign).  For  such  rLa-mis. 
abolished.  The  crown  is  now  \-.  ly 
needs  not  be  retained.  ITie  i)hii-' 
supplied  by  the  fiorin;  the  sliilliiii; 
ould  prevent '  old  recollections  t ii mi 

1,  2  mil  pieces,  would  hive  the.-^: .' 

.  our  reducing  the  number  of  inins 
■viz.,  pounds,  tiorins,  cents,  mils, 
historical  sketch,  it  will  be  f-nmd 
«rtaised  is,  lest  there  should  fill  l<> 
1 ;  that,  at  one  time,  the  monirs  of 
s  of  coinage  in  number,  and  ihul, 
.  of  coinage  greatly  exceedi-i!  iIk- 
,  they  were  reduced  in  number.  «u 
»nly  boa.st  of  two  gold  pieces,  iliun' 
>ration  as  many  as  fifty-nine. 
s  second  system  there  would  !"■  ;i 
olders  of  copper  coin  ;  a  los.'i  ilmt 
iny  one.  The  gain  would  iiui  In- 
.t  entirely  to  some  few  tradcMmii. 
if  such  a  measure  would  Ik-  I'uly 
ndent  from  an  example  :  A  ba-^  'o 
mils;  here  the  loss  is  onthevU'ik' 
5  U.  3Ad.,  and  iiays  him  Gi  i 
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decimal  system  comprises  only  four  coins,  the  sovereign,  the 
florin,  the  cent,  the  mil.  It  has  as  few  coins  as  possible,  and  not 
one  which  offers  any  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  system. 
It,  moreover,  does  away  with  the  tendency  to  error  arising  from 
the  similarity  between  half-sovereigns,  sixpences,  fourpenny-bits, 
and  threepenny-bits ;  between  sovereigns,  shillings, and  farthings ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  dispenses  with  the  cumbrous  coins  called 
crown,  half-crown,  and  penny.  Under  it,  no  child  will  have  to 
be  taught  that  six  pennies  make  sixpence,  or  that  twenty-five 
mils  make  sixpence.  All  will  go  by  tens,  and  this  lesson  will  be 
implanted  in  the  very  first  stage  of  arithmetic.  It  may  be  said, 
that  we  have  real  need  of  more  coins  ;  let  this  be  fairly  shown 
(which,  in  truth,  it  cannot  be),  and  the  supporters  of  a  strictly 
decimal  system  of  coinage,  or  rather  of  coins,  will  yield.  At  all 
events,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  give  the  strictly  decimal  system  a 
chance,  for  it  opposes  no  o1)stacle  to  the  introduction,  if  needed, 
of  other  coins :  whereas,  by  commencing  with  the  non-strictly 
decimal  system,  the  old  prejudice  of  a  great  number  of  coins 
would  be  retained ;  and,  should  an  attempt  be  afterwards  made  to 
introduce  ii  strictly  decimal  system,  it  would  be  foimd  the  more 
firmly  rooted  the  older  it  grew. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  states,  that  there  are  two 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system.  *The  first  arises 
from  the  difficulty  which  is  always  found  to  exist  in  inducing  the 
mass  of  the  population  to  depart  from  standards  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  and  from  modes  of  calculation  to  the  defects  of  which 
usage  has  reconciled  them.'  This  obstacle  is  tnily  a  simple  one. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  |)eople  generally  arc  desirous  of  the  adoption 
of  decimal  coinage;  in  attestation  of  which,  *the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
r(»conimeiiding  the  adoption  of  the  system  ;'  *  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  presented  a  j^tition  to  goveninient  in 
favour  of  decimal  coinage,  weights,  and  measures ;'  and,  lastly, 
scvinil  <loputatious  from  the  City  of  London  have  receutly 
urgi-d  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  minister& 
Froui  the  tone  adopted  by  the  ministers,  it  ap])ear8  that  the 
public  are  not  considered  by  them  a.s  hitherto  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  principles  of  ilie  decimal  system  ;  but  that  the  moment 
they  shall  be  strenuously  urged  to  the  adoption  of  a  decimal 
system,  by  petitions  or  otherwise,  they  are  prejyared  to  adopt 
it.  Now,  the  tendency  of  such  a  change  as  the  one  propossed, 
mav  be  best  seen  bv  noticing:  instances  in  which  a  similar 
one  has  alnady  taken  jilace.  The  changes  in  America,  Ireland, 
and  the  Isle  of  ilan,  may  be  regarded  as  three  out  of  many 
instances.  The  American  change  was  from  pounds,  shillingSi 
and  {K'uce,  to  dollars  and  cents ;  the  dollars  were  at  firat  of 
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es,  and  were  made  of  one  valuo  in 
I  took  place  in  1809,  and  in  iMili. 
in  182(i,  the  shilling  was  chan^^  li 
!  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was  from  ilik) 

je  worse  adapted  to  the  introihic- 
Btries  far  interior  to  it  in  point  iil' 
a  rule,  cannot  be  deemed  \vi>[s.' 
msidered  tliat  boya  educated  at 
importance  in  the  Cit'j, — whuii  it 
been  the  succes.sful  architects  uf 
questionable  language  of  the  '\:\y 
ave  received,  in  many  instances,  iw 

from  the  necessity  of  re-aiTanj.'ii)g 
gatioiis,  depending  either  on  liL;al 
expressed  in  those  coins,  whifh, 
r  monetary  system,  would  cease  tu 
difficulties  which  this  compoi' ud 
y  practical,  and  must  of  necessity 
,  but  by  bodies  of  men  ada])itit, 
ly  in  the  world,  to  deprive  kirIi 

the  first  practical  obstacle.  Is'ois', 
is  at  present  dealt  with  separatily, 
ends  to  some  extent  on  the  jturt 
^ell  as  on  the  value  of  the  gi'r."!s 
I  be  made  for  each  separate  si  rii's 
of  these,  however,  are  those  which 
jch  per  lb.  The  duty  per  lb,  vn 
of  a  penny  ;  but  from  this  it  is  ii'jt 
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the  revenue  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from  tliis  source, 
would  scarcely  be  felt  by  any  person  separately,  and  would  tond 
much  to  the  simplification  of  the  duties  of  an  income-tax  ctJ- 
lector.  Under  the  decimal  system,  it  would  l)e  "03  in  the  pound, 
and  would  thus  be  a  mere  matter  of  multiplication  bv  the 
number  of  pounds ;  whereas,  at  present,  7d.  has  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  pounds,  and  the  result  divided  first  by  1 2  and 
then  by  20.  For  instance,  for  an  income  of  i?169,  the  calcula- 
tion by  each  system  is  thus : — 

169 

7 

\m 

12)1183  03 


20)98—7  507 

Or  the  tax  ia  £o  Oil.  7o. 

4—18—7 
Or  the  tax  is  £4  18s.  7d. 

The  dittcrence  being  28.  9jjd.  in  favour  of  the  revenue. 

The  next  three  obstacles  form  one  group — viz.,  Newspaper 
Stamps,  Postage  Stamps,  and  Receipt  Stamps.  Newspaper  Stamps 
might  be  dealt  with  in  the  following  manner — the  object,  obsen*e, 
being  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  the  revenue  of  the  countnr 
would  not,  in  any  material  way,  be  altered.  The  evidence  with 
regard  to  Postage  Stamps  is  very  conflicting.  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill  states,  that  the  community  would  not  stand  paying  5  mils; 
and  Mr.  Bovan  says,  that  the  payment  of  5  mils  would  be  no 
hardshi])  on  the  community.  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  cstimateft  the 
lass  to  the  Post-ofhce,  by  making  the  stamp  4  mils,  at  jC'I 00,000, 
— a  loss  that  must  be  considered  serious,  there  being  at  present 
deficiency  enough  in  the  postal  i-evenue.  A  better  method  cannot 
l>e  conceived  of  meeting  this  emergency  than  combining  the  two 
Stamps,  Newspa{)er  and  Postage,  making  the  newspaper  pay  5 
mils  and  letters  only  4  mils,  since  it  renders  the  tax  more  simple, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  just.  Receipt  Stamps  might  be  raised. 
with<jut  the  ])ublic  taking  alarm,  to  5  mils ;  since,  at  present,  we 
all  know,  thoy  an*  paid  for  l)otweon  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 

The  j)aymcnt  of  th**  Tnx>ps  opjK>si»s  the  next  olwtacle  to  the 
bringing  in  of  a  decimal  coinage.  If  the  present  system  of  pay- 
mont  were  continued,  no  inconvenience  wouhl  arise;  but  the 
method  is  chimsv,  and  unworthv  of  our  administration.  If 
govrnnnont  wisli.'s  tr)i»MV  l»v  tin*  dav,  li»t  it  mv  bv  the  dav.  and 
do  not  let  .soMiors  draw  thf  b«'st  part  of  a  month's  j>ay  in  adinnco. 
The  paymf'Ut  by  tht^  <lay  is  the  most  satisfactory  met hoii;  but 
liow.  un<ler  thu  decimal  system,  is  this  to  come  alx-iut  i  In  thw 
way.     The  pjiy  of  a  soldier  is  1  Id.  a-day,  or  very  nearly  46 
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tien,  for  the  six  working  days,  tlio 
for  Sunday  only  4a  mils,  he  would 
^k,  or  not  quite  9  mils  in  the  y  ;ir. 
Red  ;  and  the  small  extra  dniw  im 
tible. 

ailwaya.  There  was  a  proposal  Ui 
r  a  halfpenny  a  mile;  a  pni]ii>s;il 
to  effect,  would  have  paid.  \\  iio- 
iii  not  paying?  and  yet  they  ranv 
!  for  less  than  a  single  fare.  Tin  !■■ 
le  would  amply  satisfy  tliis  dein^iiil. 
ptive  of  all  these  oltatacles,  is  iliat 
re  let  and  under-let  in  many  K\-<--i 
they  would  be  so  let  still,  \\rv 
s,  there  is  not  the  slightest  duubi. 
the  road  in  repair ;  and,  so  Um-^  a.-; 
vereil.  That  a  reduction  of  4  pii' 
:>  hesitation  in  saying;  for  thi>  ton- 
i  great  many  hands,  all  of  wltmn 
•'ernes  might  be  dealt  with  in  ilu> 
t  to  lie  so;  for  who  ever  iieaid  "l' 
e  way  of  public  good  f 
lat  all  the  dreaded  oljstaclos  i:ni 
wivantage  to  the  revenne  ami  lo 
I'n,  that  no  alteration  whatevic  in 
es need  he  made  except  in  this  niii' 
iminiition  of  labour,  a  smaller  ^!:llV 
id  a  consequent  increase  in  revi  -u  iie 
en  shown,  that  the  slight  augiinri- 
Id  be  such  as  to  be  inipercepiiMi' 
I  materially  i 
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but  a  small  class  of  the  community  now  derive'an  income,  a  great 
benefit  would  accrue  to  the  masses,  with  no  detriment  necessarily 
to  the  roads.  The  proposal,  on  this  last  point,  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, no  body  of  people  could  adopt  without  much  discontent — 
viz.,  that  the  loss  to  the  owners  of  tolls,  caused  by  the  reduction 
of  a  farthing  to  a  mil,  should  be  made  up  to  them  by  sanctioning 
a  small  increase  in  those  charges  for  a  limited  period  ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  plain  words,  that  the  present  generation  should  pay  for  a 
benefit  the  next  is  to  enjoy ! 

How,  then,  is  the  adoption  of  this  beneficial  system  to  be 
brought  about  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  of  half- 
crowns  37,000,000  in  circulation,  and  that  the  change  proposed 
would  necessitate  a  coinage  of  700,000,000  pieces.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Post-office  (as  a  government  office)  should 
receive  the  old  coin  ^\ithout  passing  it  again  into  circulation.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  the  old  money,  after  the  lapse,  say  of  one 
year,  should  be  current  only  in  payment  of  taxe&  The  first  step 
should  be  an  anticipatory  one,  and  should  consist  in  familiarizing 
the  public  with  the  ideas  and  denominations  of  the  system.  This 
may  be  done  by  teachers  in  schools  (for  which  purpose  a  decimal 
arithmetic  would  be  required),  by  lectures  to  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  generally  by  speaking  of  it  familiarly.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  were  parliament  to  order  the  issuing  of  a 
small  number  of  cents  and  mils,  these  coins  would  attract  more 
attention  to  the  system  Ihan  anything  else  that  can  be  done. 

It  is  computed  that  more  than  400,000,000  of  the  human  race 
already  adopt  the  decimal  system;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  must  at  one  time  have  been  some  change  made  in  order  to 
obtain  tht'  decimal  system,  the  following  statement  becomes 
almost  incredible : — *  Your  committee  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  a  country,  after  adopting  the  decimal  system, 
has  abandoned  it'  And  why  should  the  English  nation  alone 
be  unable  to  overcome  their  past  prejudices,  and  obtain  the 
immense  btucfits  of  such  a  svstom  ?  Once  established,  let  us  be 
assuri'd,  it  would  never  again  be  changed.  The  common  people 
would  be  able  to  work  any  arithmetical  (juestion;  the  shopkeeper 
would  more  easily  calculate  his  interest ;  the  public  accounts 
would  1)0  bt'ttrr  kept;  and  all  kinds  of  business  would  Ik?  done 
more  exj)editiously.  Last  of  all,  form  societies  for  its  adoptioDi 
agitato  the  (juestion,  and  iK*tition  for  it. 

IlithiTto  the  decimal  sy.st(»m  has  been  reganletl  so  far  only  as 
it  concerns  tho  4|Urstiou  of  accounts  and  coinage.  The  more 
ditlieult  and  mon;  ini]>ortant  question  is  the  ])ro{)Osed  cliange  in 
the  system  of  woi^^hts  and  nieiisures.  First  of  all.  it  is  ucceasarj 
to  givr  the  dotinition  of  lh«'  pres<'nt  standanl  of  each  particular 
class  of  woights  and  measures.  *  Now,  the  Length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds,  or  poiiumiing  8(k40<)  oscillations  in  the  inteml 
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meridian  of  a  place  and  retinniriL; 
e  at  a  fixed  place  aud  undur  Mi': 
i  length  be  measured  at  Greeinvirii 
n-resisting  medium,  and  bo  (iiviiln! 
yard  is  ihjined  to  be  eqiiivaUni  to 
itandard  square  and  cubic  meaMirv.s 
e  imperial  gallon  is  the  stamianl 
:ity,  and  is  defined  to  be  277-74 
ushel  is  the  standard  unit  of  lii'v 
be  281 54887  cubic  inches.  'I'l/.; 
.n  upright  cylinder,  whose  diaini-lii- 
;h,  and  the  height  of  the  coniijl 
■urtlis  of  the  depth.  The  imi-ni^d 
:o  be  the  weight  of  27"727-t  tiiMo 
ained  at  a  time  when  the  baroim  Icr 
of  Falirenheit's  thermometer  i-;  ^ii. 
jfined  to  be  12  parts  called  oii(n.'i.s, 
avoirdupois  contains  16,  Thu  unit 
J  to  be  I  part  called  a  degree,  uf 

90.  The  interval  of  time  bftwoLU 
■osa  the  meridian  of  any  plac'  is 
nmt  of  complication  in  each  of  t\v 
to  need  being  dwelt  upon. 
miino  what  classes  of  persons  will 
ion  to  each  table.  As  to  the  t:ilil.; 
id  woollen  merchants  measurt.'  liy 
feet,  and  duodecimal  sulidivisidn-^ 
the  inch  for  taking  all  dimeusi-  ms  ; 

chain  of  22  yards  long;  a  sqnan; 
3d  in  estimating  bricklayer's  wmk  ; 

cuLie  feet;   a  ton  of  shipplu- 
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consequently  be  the  standard  of  superficies,  and  an  acre  (4840 
fiqu<are  yards)  will  have  to  be  j^iven  up.  Cubic  yards  will  be  the 
standard  of  solidity.  The  gallon  will  be  the  unit  of  capacity,  and 
a  measure  neaily  equivalent  to  our  half-pint  will  be  one-tenth  of 
a  gallon.  The  ounce  will  be  the  unit  of  weight,  and  it,  and  it 
alone,  will  bring  together  avoirdupois  and  troy  wei>jht.  The  day 
will  be  the  measure  of  time,  ana  will  be  deidmally  subdivided. 
The  right  angle  will  be  tbe  unit  of  angularity,  and  will  also  be 
decimally  subdivided. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  system  is,  of  coui*se,  very  similar 
to  that  given  with  regard  to  coinage.  But,  in  support  of  such  a 
change,  we  may  refer  to  Portugal  as  one  instance,  and  to 
France  as  another,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  inconve- 
nience of  any  account  has  occurred.  The  Bank  of  England  has 
already  ailopted  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
tlic  purchase  and  sale  of  bullion,  and  also  in  assaying.  At  the 
Custom-house  there  is  a  scale,  which  has  long  been  acted  upon, 
of  decimal  subdivision  of  the  pound  avoirdupois,  proceeding  to  the 
1000th  ])art  of  the  pound.  In  c^dculating  the  tare,  where  a  pro- 
]>ortion  nmst  l>e  used,  it  was  found  so  xdterly  impracticable  to  do 
it  by  the  commim  subdivision  of  the  avoirdupois  pound,  that  the 
othcers  were  driven  to  decimals  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
weigh  some  of  the  things  brought  to  the  Custom-house  except  bj 
sucli  a  division. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  is  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  the  system  at  the  Biink,  and  has  anuouuced 
his  intention  of  introducing  it  into  the  Mint  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  weights  and 
.noasures  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  Mint  previou^Jy  to  the 
issuing  of  decimal  coins.  Finally,  the  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  is  already  in  use  by  many  ]>rivate  firma 

The  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  is^ 
that  a  systrm  of  weights  and  measures,  in  ccmjunctioD  with 
(leoimal  coinage,  would  atT<»rd  great  facilities  in  calculation.  The 
two  changes  combined  would  make  a  diflerence  of  at  least  oue- 
half  ill  all  calculations  in  which  they  occur  together.  Tlie  great 
qiifstion  is,  how  shall  it  bt;  introducLnW  whether  coutempora- 
nunusly  or  not  with  the  <loamal  coinage  (  II  is  answered,  tliat  the 
two  chaugi'S  should  take  place  tt»gi'thcr,  and  that  they  should  be 
ma<le  as  boon  as  ]><»ssil)h\  In  the  meantime,  any  who  put  forwanl 
their  own  views  on  the  decimal  system,  whether  in  conversatiuD 
or  by  means  of  the  ])ri'ss,  will  b«r  conferring  a  vast  benefit  on 
society  at  largt*;  tnr  on  these  pR>cessi*8,  sim])le  as  they  are,  is  in  a 
great  degree  contingtiii  the  adoption  k}{  a  system  which  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  mercantile  transactions  of  this  woalthj, 
industrious,  and  teeming  jHjpulatiou. 


Ilotirts. 


I.  TbeTrLobronlh^AlUl. 
i.  The  Lulj  Tna  anil  Lt-r  (juhui 

J.  C"ik^i,-,nvort!ofDut-«iasi 


ik  having  sucli  a  title  without  V.i 
TIC  a  im-lantlioly  sort  of  feeling.  'I 
umea  ol'  imaginary  conversations,  ; 
liubliwhod  some  three  years  siiic-e,  \i 
lies — has  sent  it  fortli  '  on  the  brl 

the  Madiai.'     'A  great  part  d 
l)ears  a  reference  to  tliose  ])ersoii>.  ; 
llatliai  were  de))riveil  of  fretilom, 
1  a  ueeessary  to  life,  the  eoiiHoLil  j.  uj 

worshi])  of  God,  as  God  himself  ci 
\\<W  The  volume  t-ompriscs  ei-lit. 
n  Tiiiano  Veeelli  and  Luigi  C'oni.i 
j,'arola ;  Admiral  Blake  and  Jluiui.hi 
.uizot ;  M.  Tliiem  and  M.  Lamarlii 
fcsaelrode  ;  Xieholas  and  Nesselm 
and  La  Koche-Ja<]uelin  ;  King  *  '^n 
I;  Oarribaldi  and  Mazniui ;  L'ai.li 
(First   Convenyition)   . 
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Hcvcrcnd  Cliarlcs  Cutlibcrt  Southcv,  on  his  Father's  Character  and 
Public  Services ;  Anecdote  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  ;  the  Quarterly 
llcview  ;  the  lienelits  of  Parliament ;  Colonization,  and  by  whom  pro- 
moted ;  TranciuilHty  in  Europe;  What  we  Have  and  what  we  Owe ; 
Capital  Punishment ;  a  Deacon  and  Curate  to  Henry,  Lortl  ]iisho]>  of 
Exeter ;  Petition  to  Parliament  from  a  Hrotherhoo<l  of  Ancient  Britons ; 
Petition  of  the  Thupfs  for  Toleration  ;  The  Schoolmaster  of  the  North  ; 
and  the  True  Character  of  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  *  the  j^at  historian 
of  English  victories,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  truthful!'  The  *  Poems' 
consist  of  *  E|)igrams/  one  hundred  and  sixty -six ;  *  Various,'  one 
hundred  and  six ;  and  *  Five  Scenes'  of  a  tragedy  on  Cenci  and 
Beatrice, -which  strike  us  as  exhibiting  great  iwwer,  even  when  set 
side  by  side  with  Shelley's  noble  traginly  on  the  same  subject. 

Miscellaneous  as  these  *  Fruits'  are,  they  contain  the  line  juices  of 
the  *  Old  Tree,'  which  wo  advist^  our  readers  to  taste,  and  judge  for 
themselves.  The  beneficent  purpose  to  which  they  are  devoteil  will 
consecrate  them  in  the  eyes  of  many — if  such  there  be — who  liave  not 
hatl  the  felicitv  of  enjoying  the  earlier  ]>roductions  of  one  of  the 
richest,  most  vigorous,  and  most  original  of  English  writers. 


The  Catholic  Jlistonj  of  Englamh     Bv  AVilliam  Bernard  MacCabo. 
Vol.  HI.     8vo.     pp.891.     London:  T.  C.  Newby. 

The  former  volumes  of  this  history  were  ]>ublished  in  18 A7  and  1SI9, 
and  in  noticing  them  we  freely  expressed  our  judgment  on  the 
principle  of  their  construction,  an<l  our  estimate  of  their  worth.  It  nuist 
be  lK)rne  in  mind,  that  the  character  of  Mr.  MacCaW's  liistory  is  distinct 
from  that  of  all  preceding  ones.  Ife  has  eiideavoretl,  *by  uniting  the 
writings  of  the  monkish  historians,  and  by  j)lacing  them  in  chnmolr- 
gical  onlcr,  to  give  a  narrative  of  bygone  events  in  the  very  wonls  ff 
the  original  writers,  an«l  uniiiix<Hl  with  the  opinions  of  any  nuNlern 
author.'  How  far  this  plan  is  preferable  to  that  which  has  l»eon  ij\'ner- 
ally  pursueil,  may  be  fairly  questioned.  Mr.  MaeCaW  takes  the  alKnna- 
tive,  and  acts  acconlingly.  We,  however,  aiv  inclined  to  ad(»pt  the 
opposite  conclusi(m,  for  we  sw  no  reason  why  the  intelligi>net*  and  largvr 
knowledge,  and  growing  ex])iTience,  and  givater  frtH.iloin  from  su|m.t- 
stition,  which  chara<'terize  tliis  century,  should  not  U*  brought  to  bear 
u])on  the  narratives  of  a  former  age.  We  do  not  say  that  such  luirra* 
tives  are  necessarily  inaccurate,  but  we  do  maintain,  that  theex|»orieDCC 
and  iud^^ment  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  mav  Ih?  advanta£;eousIv 
employed  in  sifting  the  materials,  and  in  me:isuring  the  worth  of 
the  records  of  a  less  enlii^litene*!  perio<l.  We  are  not,  tlieri-fon.*, 
prej/ared  to  a<linit  tluit  Ww  hi>lory  of  Knu'Iand,  as  written  by  our 
ancient  annalists  and  elironielers,  is  certaiidy  su|K.'rior  in  oivuracT 
to  the  narratives  fiirnislu-*!  by  modern  auth<»rs.  As  witnesses  of  the 
tratisactions  rceorde<l,ourehn»nicltTs:ired«uibtli'ss  entitletl  t«>  attention, 
and  then'  is  fn< piently  a  freshness  ami  reality  in  their  narrativcti  which 
is  in»t  met  with  else  where.  They  are  uti«|Uestionably.  as  our  author 
allei^^s,  *  beyond  the  sphere  (»f  those  motives  by  wliieh  but  too  manT 
of  our  modern  writers  have  been  prom])ted  to  make  the  muteriala  of  our 
annals  subservient  to  the  prejudict^  of  parties.'     All  tliia  we  fivdj 
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f  this,  tliat  the  writers  in  questi.^n  nn; 
ices  of  the  present  day.     On  this  f-M-t 

douht.  The  importaut  question,  limv- 
tinent  one,  is,  were  not  the  hiiii.-tir 
re  numeroua  and  potent  than  thu.-^i'  to 
now  subjected  P  The  means  of  inf.ir- 
ire  undoubtedly  far  greater,  the  cililhtis 
i^h  better  understood,  and  the  legitiiiuite 
ich  more  accurately  distinguished  IVoni 
is  too  large  a  question  to  he  argued  luiw. 
iof  indication  of  our  judgment,  and  i>io- 
■h  the  niiture  of  Mr.  MacCabe's  wui'k. 
is  the  third,  concludes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
I  the  principle  already  stated.  '  I  luivo 
to  make  known  what  the  old  nioii:istii; 
listory,  and  to  illustrate  what  tln'v  Iiiiii 
ty.'  The  three  volumes  now  pulilishud 
work  which  the  author  originally  cjii- 
liough  uncongenial  tasks  preclude  tlic 
I  regret  this  on  many  accounts,  )iriiu-i- 
«arch  and  obvious  earnestness  of  the 
i  to  do  justice  to  his  theme,  Vt  u 
us  they  are,  and  though  dilferiti^  fo 
>inmeud  their  perusal.  Wo  have  si*i>n 
result  from  a  narrow  and  seitioiud 
:;ommcnd  our  friends  to  possess  thini- 
jarties  than  their  own.  Our  ini[uiries 
■esearches  too  diversified,  for  the  jmr- 
idcd  knowledge  will  he  found  must 
lanly  tone  of  sentiment.  In  tin'  pe- 
cs we  have  specially  noted  two  thing's. 

Christianity,  and  the  observance  nf  its 
ts  secular  interestij,  are  therefore  dcfniod 
he  seeoiiil  place,  miraculous  pin\ii>   un; 
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his  vast  knowledge  on  Indian  affairs,  and  the  authority  with  which  he 
is  entitled  to  speak  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  them.  It  is  the  first 
work  which  has  ever  aspired  to  a  character  of  completeness  in  its 
particular  line,  and  must  long  remain  an  in  valuable  book  of  reference 
to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  full  and  accurate  information 
on  Indian  subjects.  Such  a  work  could  not  have  been  prepared 
without  the  patronage  of  the  Court  of  XHrectors,  and  we  arc  glad 
to  be  informed  that  the  vast  mass  of  records  in  the  archives  of  the 
Company  have  been  placed  at  Mr.  Thomton*s  disposal.  Of  the  labor 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  these  records  *  it  would  be  difficult  to 
speak,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  appearing  to  indulge  in  exacgert- 
tion ;  or,  on  the  other,  actually  underrating  it.'  The  great  number  of 
places  to  be  treated  of  has  necessarily  imposed  much  brevity  on  the 
author,  whose  descriptions,  however,  arc  sufficiently  extended  for  all 
the  purposes  of  sound  and  useful  information.  The  geographical 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  benefited  by  the  corrections  recently 
establishe<l  by  scientific  observations ;  while  the  constant  accumulation 
of  statistical  facts,  which  has  been  proceeding  for  some  years  past,  has 
enabled  the  author  to  render  his  work  as  accurate  as  it  is  voluminous. 
Mr.  Thornton  has  wisely  adopted  the  orthography  observed  in  the 
official  documents  of  the  East  India  Company.  On  the  whole,  we 
have  never  met  with  a  work  more  completely  answering  to  its  title,  or 
better  adapte«l  to  all  the  purposes  of  reference.  So  far  as  we  have 
examincil  its  contents,  they  are  indicative  of  vast  and  accurate  research. 
To  so  large  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  the  cas<s  that  comjietition  is  out 
of  the  (question.  There  is  no  other  work  which  admits  of  comparison 
witli  it.  It  stands  alone,  as  a  complete  gazetteer,  on  its  chosen  ground, 
and  must  have  a.pla<*e  in  every  librar}"  which  assumes  to  furnish  infor- 
mation on  the  ti'rritorics  and  people  of  our  Indian  empire.  The  natore 
of  the  work  ])nH.>lu<les  extracts,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content  to 
u.<4suro  our  n'aders  that  tliey  may  readily  obtain  fnmi  its  well-digested 
statements  whatever  is  mnnlful  for  peHecting  their  knowledge,  or  lor 
discharging  their  duties  towards  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 


Thr  Tricolor  on  the  ^iflas ;  or,  Algeria  and  the  French  Omquesi, 
From  the  (iennan  of  J)r.  Waj^ner,  and  other  sonnies,  by  Francis 
I*uls7.ky,  Ksq.     CVown  Svo.     pp.  402.     Loudon :  T.  Nelson  &  Suns. 

Tins  vohmie  lH*lon«»N  to  'Nelson's  M<Klem  Library.'  of  which  the  two 
former  vnlunu's  have  htrn  noticeil  by  us.  It  e«institutes  a  valuable 
and  interrstini^  :ulditinn  to  our  iiKHlcni  historical  litenitun*.  Little  is 
known  !»y  mir  count ry men  of  t ho  ]inM-cfdin«jsof  the  French  in  Algeria. 
We  liJiVf  orc.isiiinallv  lu-anl  nf  thi'atr«M-itir>  iirat-tisiMl  by  their  soldierv. 
an<l  hav»'  witnessed  m^arcr  honn*  tin*  d«'nionilizinij  elTi'cts  of  the  war- 
fare in  wliieh  tliey  have  enuMi:rd.  Tlie  fatf  of  the  Arabian  Kmir. 
AlMl-**I-KadiT,  has  also  awakcni-d  our  d«Tj>  sympathy,  as  it  ot*rtainlv 
attaches  to  the  pivcrnnicnt  ni"  Loiiis  Phili]>p('  a  chariji'  of  ]K*rtidv  whicL 
no  j»lt':i  ot"  >tate  ih'res>ity  ran  itlaiv.  Hevond  thi-.»;e  obvious  facts  Kttle 
knowl«'iii:e  is  pnss«'<-»Ml.  and  Mr.  Pul-^/ky  has  therefore  ditirhargvd  a 
\ery  aeceptahle  serviee  in  |»re])arint^  this  vohmie  for  publication.  It  is 
mainly  iniinded  on  the  work  uf  Dr.  Muritz  AVagncr,  who  resided  Sor 
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ilgeria,  and  published  the  result  ■' 
condensed,'  says  Mr.  Pulazky, '  lii- 
added  an  account  of  later  evenl--. 
de  surrenderor  Abd-e]-Kader,aiiil  ; 
state  of  the  French  possessions  m 
lisikjbas  executed  his  task  witii  > 
equence,  one  of  the  most  readabh'  \ 
■  a  Itmg  time  past.  It  supplies  :i 
an  on  the  history  and  present  cdihI 
».  The  divisions  of  its  peopU'. 
;he  natural  productions  of  the  cuu 
have  occurred,  are  described  wit  li  ] 
e,  however,  as  its  title  denotes,  i> 
iS  Freucb  colonization,  and  th<'  L' 
!  of  terrible  significance.  Thi.-  fi 
must  be  verv  great  to  compeni^ul 
rt»d. 


*dom;  or,  Seform  at  the  B!yhl  !■:<.•!. 
Truths  for  Home  Peace.'  Fi:a[i,  ^^u. 
n&Co. 

with  this  volume  is,  that  it  is  inl  liki' 
icters  sketched  are  too  perfect,  ;inil  the 
uit  Utopia,  but  does  not  bcloiii;  tu  tlif 
d  to  indulge  the  belief  that  surh  ]),t. 
llsford,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  Eric  Jlurtoii 
iving  ha<l  the  pleasure  of  falling  in  "itli 
J  heard  them  described  from  ]iLi-.iiniil 
I  compelled  to  conclude  that  t\i>\  ;ire 
—mere  faney  sketches,  rather  than  the 
found  in  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliis 

however,  be  supposed  from  «li;il  ivi: 
ractive,  and   niav   not  be  usel'u 
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The  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan^  with  hit  Literary,  Political, 
and  Social  Reminiscences  and  Correspondence  during  the  last  Fifty 
Years.  Post  8vo.  pp.  420.  Vol.  IV.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue, 
&  Co.  The  completion  of  an  Autobiography  somewhat  querulous  aiid 
too  self-complacent,  yet  containing  a  large  fund  of  literary  gossip, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which  is  worthy  of  preseryation. — 
Mormonism,  pp.  112.  London :  Longman  &  Co.  This  reprint  from 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  forming  the  sixty-seventh  part  of  the  '  Tra- 
vellers' Library/  is  the  best  resumi  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
Mormonism  which  has  been  given  to  the  public.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  solicitous  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  rise  and  fortunes  of  this  strange  sect. — Select  Works  of 
Thomas  Chalmers^  7).2>.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Vol.  I.  Post  Svo.  pp.  628.  Edinburgh  : 
Thomas  Constable  &  Co.  We  arc  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  cheap 
edition  of  Dr.  Chalmers's '  Life'  has  been  eminently  successful.  We  are 
glad  it  is  so,  and  are  still  more  pleased  to  find  thieit  the  publishers  are 
encouraged  to  adopt  a  similar  plan  with  several  of  his  works.  Such  of 
them  OS  are  best  fitted  for  general  circulation  are  to  be  broiu;ht  out  in 
quarterly  volumes,  and  in  monthly  parts.  We  are  glad  to  Icam  that 
in  no  instance  will  abridgment  be  attempted.  To  this  the  Editor 
])lcdgos  himself,  and  in  doing  so  he  evinces  becoming  respect  to  the 
deceased,  and  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  living.  The  volume 
before  us  is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  comprises  the  '  Lectures  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'  extending  to  the  ninth  verse  of  the  eighth 
chapter.  We  need  say  nothing  in  commendation  of  the  entetprise. 
It  will  be  widely  and  heartily  welcomed,  and  has  our  best  wishes. — 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise  Begained,  ttith  Exptmmiory 
Notes,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Edmonston.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  468.  London : 
T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  A  neat  and  portable  edition  of  an  English  classic, 
with  numerous  explanatory  notes,  partlv  selected  from  previous 
oonunentators,  and  partly  written  by  the  E<litor.  These  notes 
are  brief  and  sensible,  explaining  what  might  be  otherwise  obscure, 
and  solving  diifieulties  which  the  unlearned  reader  might  vainly 
essay  to  master. — The  Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  being  a  Repo* 
sitory  of  Information  on  Geographical,  Historical,  Scientific,  Arck^o* 
logical,  and  Literary  Subjects  in  Itrlation  to  the  Sacred  Seripiurtt, 
Vol.  I.  Tliis  volume  contains  eight  tracts  on  Biblical  subjects  of 
considerable  interest.  These  tracts  are  written  in  an  interesting 
style ;  tliey  evince  a  very  cnxlitable  measure  of  acquaintance  with 
tlie  writers  of  Oriental  tnivels,  and  of  familiarity  with  the  gcogrmphical 
features  of  the  East,  and  arc  admirably  adapted  to  popularise  the 
themes  of  which  tliey  tn'at.  They  were  published  separately  at  a  low 
price,  and  we  regret  that  a  short  preface  is  not  given  with  this  volume, 
stating  tlie  order  of  publication,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  mnj  be 
obtained.  The  work  merits  liberal  support. — Popish  Practices  at  Si. 
PaitVs,  Knightsbridf/e,  By  Charles  Westerton.  Fourth  Edition.  To 
which  is  addeil,  the  Reply  to  the  Adjudication  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
London  :  Westerton's  Library.  A  v}iluaY)le  iH)llei*tion  of  the  documents 
which  have  been  issued  in  cunnexion  with  the  Puseyite  proccedimn  of 
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St.  Paul's  Church.  Suohapublioiitii)t 
ersy  of  the  day,  posseescB  a  pcnu^tiiiii 

and  as  such  we  recommend  it.  T!i 
i  the  Geological.  Edinburgh  :  Tlmm^i 
intribution  to  a  deeply  in  teres  t  in  l;  :iii 
X'  says  the  author,  'a  recoiiciludin 
Bible  and  the  discoveries  of  scii'ii^r  l> 
d  by  strictly  adhering  to  Mosi^^'  ow 
y  meeting  the  facts  of  geology.'  Hi 
I  principle,  and  merits  the  attiiiiiv 
ts.     The  writer  differs  on  some  ni;.t.  lii 

others,  and  without  pledging  ouvmIvi 
cordiallv  commend  them  to  the  >-\:\ii\ 
M  on  National  Subject*.  By  C'ii;irlt 
Second  Series.  Fcap-  8vo.  p|..  '-VM 
fe  Co.  The  reception  given  to  Xh,-  li-i 
nous,'  has  emboldened  Mr.  King>li'y  t 
■h  contains  twenty-five  short  seinii)ii>  o 
erest.  It  is  iraitossible  thatMr.Kiiii.'-h- 

does  not  merit  respectable  atti-iitini 
hful  feeling,  and  sound  morals  tliiuiiL;! 
;y  is,  in  our  judgment,  defective,  Tl 
x>rate  can  never  be  aceoniplisbeil  \'\  s 
.inctive  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 


if  tl;t  alnntli. 
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gome  date,  within  one  day,  were  11,825.  In  boiii  of  the  ernptkwni  the 
mortality  was  highest  on  nearly  the  same  day  of  September.  Iti 
decline  commenced  in  the  corrcspondmg  week,  and  we  may  ]x>w 
sanguincly  hope  that  it  will  descend  as  rapidly  as  it  did  ua  the  autumn 
of  1849.'  The  little  progress  hitherto  made  by  the  medical  profearian 
in  their  treatment  of  this  malady  is  a  humiliating  axid  mortifyiiig  fact. 
Human  science  is  laughed  to  scorn,  whilst  the  rapidity  of  the  diseaae 
and  its  terribly  fatal  effects  awaken  the  deepest  alana.  Some  progresBy 
however,  has  been  made.  The  stimulants  fonaaerly  adBumstered  are 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  injurious,  and  are  in  coDseqneiice  disoon- 
tinued.  So  Islt  well.  But  the  most  eminent  memibenB  of  tiie  medicai 
profession  are  as  far  as  ever  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
treating  the  disease.  The  evidence  given  by  mea  of  equal  skill  and 
integrity  as  to  the  effect  of  specific  modes  of  treatment  is  angolailj 
contradictory,  so  as  greatly  to  per})lex  the  onprofessioinal  judge,  audio 
throw  contempt  on  human  skill.  Por  ourselves  we  greatly  prefer  the 
homoeopathic  mode  of  treatment.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  has  been 
the  most  successful,  and  we  should  certainly  have  resorted  to  it  had 
we  been  amongst  the  number  of  the  attacked.  Waving,  however,  this 
question,  it  naturally  occurs  to  ask  whether  we  are  to  be  sofa^ected  at 
short  intervals  to  the  reappearance  of  this  fearful  malady. 

Until  recently,  the  cholera  was  regarded  as  the  disease  of  *  distant 
and  very  different  clime, — as  dependent,  in  fact,  on  causes  not  existing 
amongst  ourselves.  Such  a  notion,  however,  must  now  be  aban- 
doned. At  no  distant  intervals  it  has  appeared  three  times  amongst 
us,  and  hitherto  we  have  made  little  progress  in  devising  means  of 
withstiinding  its  assaults.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  and  to 
this  we  invite  special  attention.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  attacks ;  and  it  is  the  height  of  folly, 
therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations,  not  to  adopt  all  pre- 
cautionary measures.  Now  it  is  clear  beyond  doubt  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  pure  water,  are  amongst  the  most 
effectual  means  of  protection  which  can  be  adopted.  To  these  points, 
conso(|ucntly,  public  attention  should  be  directed.  On  former  occa- 
sions tlic  disappearance  of  cholera  has  been  followed  by  inattention  to 
sanitary  measures.  Whilst  the  plague  raged,  every  voice  was  raised 
on  tlieir  behalf.  A  loud  demand  was  made  for  improved  sewerage^ 
unadulterated  water,  and  fresh  air ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  calamity 
pjwsscd  than  men  complained  of  the  expense  entailed,  and  became 
indifferent  to  the  comjjletion  of  their  own  plans.  Let  it  ^not  be  so 
again.  Kecent  experience  has  shown  the  benefits  which  accrue  from 
the  systematic  carrying  out  of  sanitary  measures.  Some  of  the  worst 
neipfhbourhoods  of  1849  have  been  scarcely  visited  by  the  cholera  in 
185  A.  Fact  has  thus  come  in  confirmation  of  theory,  and  we  shall  be 
amonofst  the  dullest  and  most  criminal  of  mankind  if  we  do  not  betake 
ourselves  to  the  steady  and  continuous  adoption  of  all  remedial  measures. 
We  trust  that  the  recent  appointment  of  a  *  Minister  of  Health'  will 
go  far  to  retain  pul)lic  attention  on  the  subject,  and  to  induce  avigaroai 
carrying  out  of  tliose  works  which  are  needful  to  protect  the  lives  of 
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UB  mind  it  is  needless  to  say  that  >ik 
■he  uncertaintj  of  life.  At  the  ln-t  " 
ur  will  bring  forth.  But  amidol  1 1 
tly  cccurred,  we  may  well  admit  ili: 
ad  death.  A  calm  dependence  on  tl 
1  of  ouraelvcs  to  Uod's  will — a  dihu'i  i 
:  conviction  that  we  are  at  the  (li~|ii<M 
the  best  state  of  mind  wecancultiv^ii 
chance.  Our  lives  are  inGod'e  Im)ji1 
>  His  disposal,  kaowiug  that  Uc  i-  1< 

;mem  Education  hab  Assrw  i.i> 
s  outline  of  the  contemplated  plm  i^: 
e  House  of  Commons  in  his  ex]ii>-iii': 
of  our  rulers  have  l>een  more  exi'liiit! 
le  Government  of  India  on  tlie  miIpjii 
This  despatch  is  daU'd  July  19tli,  1  "-.j 

plan  it  unfolds  is  that  of  al>»ihi1 
;ion.  All  parties,  Christians,  ^luiiiin 
sand  Catholics;  Episco|>alianE,  I'r<'>lM 
ts,  and  Baptists ;  arc  invited  to  n  <  ii\ 
i;  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  thi'  |ilu 
IS  sympatliies  of  any  of  them.  '  '11 
e  despatch  in  (jucstion,  '  which  «,■  ]in 
«  based  on  an  entire  ubstinenee  iVni 
instruction  conveyed  in  the  si]uui 
impart  a  good  secular  education'  ;ii 
rovided  they  are  under  '  adequati-  Im-; 
to  Govemmeut  inspection.'     Spi-^ikin 

are  to  be  provided  in  considii.ili 
o  notice  wliatsoevershould  be  tiikt-u  li 
which  may  be  taught  in  any  si-l 1 

aid  to  lie  the  jirinciidc  r 
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by  coEstraint — ^but  with  the  dcciBion  of  principle,  and  the  energy 
wliich  an  honest  and  entire  conviction  induces.  Whatever  distinction 
may  be  drawn  by  ourselves  Ixjtwcen  tlie  secular  and  the  religious 
department  of  schools,  the  natives  of  India  will  regard  such  grants 
as  affording  a  sanction  to  their  idolatries.  This  is  distinctly  aflirmed 
by  tlie  Kev.  John  Sugden,  of  Lancaster,  lately  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Bangalore,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Baines.  *  The  Hindoo,'  says  Mr.  Sugden, 
*very  frequently  vindicates  his  idolatries  by  saying,  our  religion  is 
good  for  us,  and  yours  for  you;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  new 
Government  scheme  will  give  him  the  impression  that  the  authorities 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  more  so  when  you  remenilwr 
how  shamelessly  in  past  davs  the  Government  has  sanctioned  and 
upheld  the  prevailing  superstitions.' 

In  answer  to  another  inquiry  of  equal  imiwrtance,  whether  the 
grant,  though  intendc^d  for  the  secular  de])artment,  would  not  practically 
support  the  whole  institution  ?  Mr.  Sugden  replies, — *  ^^o  doubt  it  triV/, 
and  I  am  perfiH.'tly  sure  that  if  will  infuae  new  life  into  many  an  inert 
heathen  associafion  for  opposina  the  (Jospeh  Whilst  I  am  ready  to 
allow  that  it  may  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  secidar  knowledge,  it  tnV/ 
tend  equally  to  support  superstition.  IVofessedly  entirely  secular,  it  is 
in  n?ality  wholly  religious,  for  it  supports  all  creeds  inilireetly.' 

The  question  assumes  an  important  practical  aspect  in  relation  io 
our  missionary'  friends  throughout  the  presidencies,  and  it  haji  In'en 
seriously  urged  that  they  should  be  left  to  adopt  whatever  course  their 
individual  judgments  may  dictate.  We  admit  that  the  suggestion  is 
spt'cious,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  but  it  is  plausible  rather  than 
solid,  and  is  founded  on  a  total  misconception  of  the  position  and 
relation  of  parties.  The  societies  at  home  will  be  held  responsible — 
and  fairly  so — for  the  course  i)ursued  in  this  matter  by  their  agents* 
abroad,  and  we  trust,  thert»fore,  tliat  thi'ir  views  will  be  early  expressed 
in  some  distinct  and  unmistak cable  form.  AVcslevan  missionaries  have 
l)een  accustomed  to  receive  such  grants,  but  in  no  ease,  so  far  aji  we 
know,  is  this  done  by  the  agiMits  of  the  London  and  the  liaptist  Miic- 
sionarv  S<)i-ii*tit»s.  We  trust  that  no  eoneessiun  to  an  unsound  [irinciple 
will  now  be  made.  Mr.  Edmund  Haines  has  called  the  attention  of 
tliL*  Diroflors  of  the  former  society  to  the  bubjei-t,  and  we  hope  shortly 
to  hear  that  some  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  both  which  will  ]«laco 
tlnir  views  on  tliis  ^^nive  subject  l>eyond  tlie  i>ossibility  of  qui*stion. 
On  a  fn^t  e<nisitleration  of  tlie  subjei't  we  were  pre]»ared  to  make 
lar:;e  concessions  in  tlie  ease  of  India;  but  the  more  attentively  we 
have  1< Miked  at  it,  the  drejMr  has  l)eeome  our  eonvietion  that  the  plan 
proposed  by  (lovrrnnient  for  our  eastern  enquire  is  mon»  olTensive  to 
reliiri«>us  ]irineiple,  and  more  dislionoring  to  truth,  than  that  which  has 
Wen  rvit-eled  in  this  eountrv. 

'i'lIK  K\AN(;F.M(Ar.    Al.LIANCK    II  I)  LI)    ITS    ANM'AL    COMFERFNCE  IX 

Fkki:mason.s'  Hai.l,  London,  dnringthe  \'x^X  month.  The  iiiei*tings 
comnieneiMl  on  Monday  the  0th.  and  were  eitntinued  during  the  fol* 
lowim;  two  day.-.  Various  subjrets  eame  up  fi>r  con^deration,  aiul  the 
general  tone  of  the  Conference  was  that  of  devout  earnebtnc^s.  Aiiumgat 
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Tsccution  of  French  Protestants  ;  tlie 
ixford  in  harmony  with  the  views  [iiid 
tiaiia;  Maynooth;  the  Crystal  l'al:iiv; 
rkish missions.  Fromthe  resolutions 
Ian atory  statements  made  in  coniii'\iim 
jontcmplation,  under  the  provision:;  ul' 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  estiMi^li 
,  dissenting  but  rui  Evangelical  I>a^i-^, 
^yism  which  is  doing  such  irrepitralilt; 
id  on  the  other  from  the  cold,  b;iri'i']i 
■al  creed  to  the  neglect  and  sacrifne  of 
1  on  this  subject  was  moved  by  Dr. 
terms  : — '  That  this  Conference  luive 
the  intention  which  is  entertaiiieil  Uy 

to  avail  themselves  of  the  recent  iict 
iversity  of  Oxford,  to  found  a  Hiill  in 
ind  education  may  he  impartcil,  free 
and  based  on  the  one  generous  :iiid 
lianity,  which  is  held  in  eomnmn  liy 
li  great  respect  for  the  brcthri^n  I'li- 
ly  commend  it  to  the  blessing  of  (ind.' 
■al,  but  we  wait  for  fuller  inforniiilimi 
it.     It  wears  a  pleasing  aspect,  ii.ii- 

and  generous  ground  on  which  il  is 
o  the  requirements  of  our  day.  W'u 
■cting  it,  and  in  the  meantime  do  nut 
■ession  is  highly  favorable. 
3  expressed  that  'the  puhlic  opiiiiun 
ivocally  demand  the  repeal  of  the  [str- 
and that  Christian  men  will  be  -Mo 
iction  on  the  subject.'  In  the  forniur 
Few  tilings  will  afford  us  more  satis- 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  For  this  end  we 
autiiiuouiily,  and  with  i 
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slightest  respect  for  the  religious  benefits  which  are  represented  as  likelr 
to  How  from  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  art  and  science  ool* 
lected  at  Sydenham.  Such  things  may  do  in  poetry,  but  there  is  a 
sickly  sentimentality  about  them,  which  is  unfit  ibr  px^ictical  life.  The 
language  frequently  heard  on  this  subject  is  the  mere  cant  of  religioot 
indifference,  and  we  are  the  enemies  of  all  cant,  whether  found  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  schools  of  philosoph}-,  or  in  the  scenes  of  popular 
amusement.  With  tliese  views  we  heartily  concur  with  the  Confer- 
ence in  aflirming  '  that  the  present  is  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  all 
Christiani-i  ought  to  be  put  forth  with  special  earnestness,  to  avert  the 
public  calamity  which  any  legislative  encruachmcut  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  would  entail,  and  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  influence  towards  obtaining  the  total  closing  of  public-houses.* 

A  Politico-Pbot£8ta3;t  policy  will  fbobablt  be  aj>opted  bt 
Tii£  Opposition  next  session.  The  intimations  of  this  are  becoming 
increasingly  distinct.  The  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  be«B 
addressed  by  several  Protestant  associations,  and  some  leading  totj 
jounials  are  counselling  him  to  accede  to  thor  request,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  what  is  termed  the  Protestant  fet^ing  of  tbe 
nation.  He  is  assured  that  nothing  further  is  needed  to  aeciiFa 
the  discomtiture  of  his  op|>onent6,  and  his  own  return  to  l>owiiing> 
street.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling  is  running,  lie  is  informed,  in 
tliis  direction,  and  he  has  only  to  place  liimseli*  on  the  bosom  of  its 
waters  to  be  carried  back  to  power  to  the  chagrin  and  bitter 
disappointment  of  all  latitudiiiarians.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  thai 
there  is  both  a  iitness  and  an  absurdity  in  such  language  being 
ad<lrcs8ed  to  Mr.  Disraeli, — a  iitm»Fs  when  the  {kliancy  of  his  political 
creed  is  taken  into  account — an  absurdity  when  it  is  su]»p08ed  that  he 
is  the  subject  of  religious  zeaL  Let  him  be  convinced  that  hia  power 
will  l>e  increased,  and  the  numlxT  of  his  votes  be  augmented,  and  Mr. 
Disrai'li  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  alniut  adopting  the  course  pr»* 
i4c>rilH;<L  Here  we  have  no  doubt.  There  is  no  room  for  hesitation. 
llis»  whole  ]K)litieul  life  shows  that  he  is  ready  to  adopt  any  ooune,  or 
to  adviK'ute  any  ]K>liey,  by  which  his  |iersoiud  position  will  be 
strcni^theneil.  It  In.'t'omi'ii,  however,  a  grave  question  what  ooune 
should  W  pursued  by  the  liUMal  ]>arty,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  the  ()|i]Kisition  atlopting  the  rally iii>j^  cry  we  have  supposed.  The 
Ki)iaiiri|i:ition  Act  of  ls29  is  safe.  It  would  Ir*  (jcrfeet  madness  to 
attriii)it  its  re])eal.  Two  or  three  may  U*  found sufticiently<juixoUc  in 
their  biirotrv  to  attempt  it,  but  their  etforts  would  lie  tiiiitlese.  and 
thfv  tliei  MSI 'Ives  would  Im'  laui^hed  to  K-orn.  31  r.  Disraeli  sees  tuo 
clearly  tlie  >iirtis  of  the  times  to  attini]tt  such  a  ho{K>less  task.  Uia 
etforts  will  U'  in  other  ilirtetions.  lie  will  adtln*»s  himself  to  iufKfior 
but  iiion-  attain:ii>le  \ietories.  The  enilownK-nt  of  Maynouth  will  |in>- 
lutlilv  U'  one  of  thes<* ;  ami  if  his  niuveiiients  in  this  dinvtiun  an*  wiselj 
timed,  we  doubt  n>»t  his  suen -^s.  We  \vt  re  htroii^ly  opi»ui<«d  to  Sir  Uobeit 
l\vr>  tra)i>t'rri-n(v  of  tlu-  Mavnooth  i^raiit  fntni  theaiuiiud  vot«.'S  totlie 
Con>iilidati'<l  Fmiil ;  aniJ  if  it  .shnuld  now  l>e  )*ro]HiM.il  to  undo  this  mla 
chii-t.  eoiiic  froni  whatever  ijiiarter  the  propo>al  may,  wohhall  lieaiBOitget 
its  earnest  and  un>ellish  supporter».     Tlie  advocati-s  of  religious  lifaeiij 
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At  battle  in  detail.  H&ysootli  is  but 
ftnd  we  are  therefore  ready  to  as-i>t 
n  it  the  grant  at  pi«Beiit  Feceiviil ; 
ideratioas,  we  believe  that  tbe  l':ill  ul' 
Tacilitated.  Let  the  principle,  li<i»'- 
.ied.  '  It  camiot,'  says  the  '  Noii'.dii- 
te  language,  'be  justly ui^ed  ag:iiii-t 
pended  towards  PresbyteriauisDi,  and 
at.  The  safest  policy  will  be  to  i^u 
Anihilation  of  public  endowments  in 
it  those  enjoyed  by  Kom&n  Catliulii.s 
;hosc of  Prgtestanta,  In  this  wiuliire 
>Iitical  party  of  any  kind.' 
BEMBLT    or    TUB  '^CoKOEEGATKiN.lI, 

was  held  in  Newcastle,  Shields.  :]iid 
0  following  days.  The  first  si',--iioii 
>nipreheDsive  address  by  the  Rev.  I'r, 
I,  ou  tbe  evangeUcal  character  of  ttii: 

of  Ohrisfs  Kingdom  held  by  Cm. 
ker  followed  up  hi«  lucid  iUustraiii'iis 
gard  the  jiurity  of  the  chu^che^..  to 

agression,  and  to  loatntaiu  ^ncat 
pern  were  read  on   British  Mlfisinns, 

Hislorj-  of  Xoneonformity  in  C'lmi- 
irbuid,  theTiirkisb  Missions,  tbu  l.,>t 
•uug  men  ibr  the  ministry,  and  ollior 
se  bj  free  and  animated  diBCUs>liin^. 
er  were  htld  on  Monday  evcniiii;  in 
four  public  meetings  were  held  Ibr 
dvocatiug  the  objects  of  the  Uniuji. 
h.  Legge,  the  Rev.  6.  Edwards.  :\wl 
Glasgow,  More  than  two  hmuht'd 
listajit  parts  of  the  kingdom  wii'o 
iwdi'd   iutu   the    time    :  " 
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BECE^TLY  AIMED    AT  CONSTITUTIONAL  TBEEDOM  IK  DsiQCARK.      A 

proclamation  was  issued  by  the  king,  Frederick  VII.,  on  the  26th  of 
July  last,  which  threatens  the  re-establishment  of  absolutism, 
and  was  evidently  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  popular  liberty.  From  what  we  have  heard  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  we  regard  him  as  little  more  than  the  agent  of  others 
in  this  matter.  He  is  surrounded  by  men,  who,  under  the  forms 
of  monarchy,  seek  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  a  privileged 
class.  Their  influence  is  paramount :  at  least,  it  will  give  way  onlv 
when « constrained  by  the  calm  and  consolidated  force  of  public 
opinion.  We  have  been  anxious  to  see  what  course  the  Danes  would 
take.  Had  they  resorted  to  barricades,  wc  should  have  despaired. 
Whatever  momentary  triumph  they  gained  would  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  those  solid  foundations  on  which  alone  permanent  liberty 
can  be  based.  Nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  has  occurred.  There 
has  been  no  violence,  no  civil  war,  no  slaughter  of  sentinels,  nor  assault* 
on  king's  palaces.  Those  who  judge  according  to  the  Continental 
fasliion  have  been  ready  to  conclude  that  the  king*s  proclamation 
would  achieve  its  object,  and  the  people  be  permanently  enslaved. 
But  the  result  has  showed  that  such  judgment  is  erroneous.  Neither 
French,  Germans,  nor  Italians  understand  anything  about  the  force  <^ 
public  opinion.  They  do  not  comprehend  it,  and  hence  many  of  their 
l>olitical  failures.  Denmark,  however,  has  pursued  a  different  coung ; 
and  in  this  resi)ect,  we  are  proud  to  say,  has  followed  our  example.  By 
a  majority  of  80  to  6  the  Danish  House  of  Representatives  has  voica 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment 
against  ministers  for  promulgating  the  July  manifesto,  and  bishop 
Monrad  has  given  notice  of  a-  motion  for  a  committee  to  examine 
the  new  Ministerial  Bill  for  reducing  the  Danish  Parliament  to  a 
merely  Provincial  Assembly.  The  popular  feeling  has  been  shown  in 
a  petition  from  Fr}'cn,  bearing  seven  thousand  signatures,  declaratoty 
of  attachment  to  the  existing  constitution.  The  University,  also,  hiis 
recorded  its  feeling  by  the  election  of  IVofessor  J.  E.  Larsen  to  be 
Hector  Magniiicus ;  and  on  the  IGth,  the  Volksthing,  or  House  of 
Ke])rcsentativeH,  adopted  an  address  to  the  king  by  a  majority  of  90 
to  1,  in  which  they  avow  their  readiness  to  promote  all  sound  meainxres 
of  reform,  refer  to  the  king's  proclamation  of  January  28,  1855, 
pledgiii*^  liiniself  to  a  re]>resentative  constitution,  and  then  add,  in  a 
tont\  tlu*  cahiiness  of  wliirh  is  indicative  of  conscious  strength,  •The 
Dauisli  ])C(>ple,  most  yj^cious  kinc^,  have  a  vivid  and  firm  consciouBnets 
of  their  riglit,  oven  in  repilation  of  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy*  to 
take  thfir  t»tuiid  uik>u  the  (constitutional  representative  basis  that 
Hupiwrts  our  jirestMit  constitution,  i  1  en oe,  no  Danish  Diet  eau  erer 
renounce  its  elsiim  that  t\\o  orjjan  to  which  the  collective  affairs  of  the 
monarehy  have  to  U'  intrusted  should  have  full  legislative  powers,  and 
be  at  tlie  same  time  a  real  n-presentation  of  the  people,  thereby 
guarantii'ing  tlie  hitter  against  any  undue  pn*]K)nderanceof  that  element 
that  is  iK'ini'  introclueed  into  the  Asseniblv  bv  virtue  of  elections  made 
by  the  Crown/  This  adilress  w:ls  pri'senteil  to  the  king  on  the  20th,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  House  was  dissolved.   New  elections 
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Diet  is  appointed  to  meet  early  iti 
Feeling  throughout  the  country,'  s:iys 
f  the  absolute  triumph  of  the  (.'nii- 
fho  is  so  ili-advised  as  to  persi'vcn- 
lie  resolved  to  be  free,  ends  by  thu 
niiniaters.' 

ixiety,  but  without  fear.  Many  of 
x^tions  of  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  liasty 

April,  1G40.  The  policy  pureuid  by 
J  to  produce  a  similar  result.  In  iiiiy 
it  which  meets  in  December,  sn  tiir 

occurred,  will  only  feel  thcms.KLS 
only  to  accomplish  the  duty  ol'  tin; 
;currence  of  such  dangers  as  aro  imw 
id  absolutism  of  the  court.  Jfuy  a 
S3  reign  in  their  councils,  that  tin) 
.he  triumph  of  law  over  force,-— iho 
lough  assailed  by  all  the  power  wliioli 
ncnt  can  array  against  it. 

HE   20th   contains   a   COPT   OF   THE 

been  issued  for  the  collection  and 
'atriotic  Fund'  for  the  Widows  and 
d  Marines,  dying  in  Active  SLT\ioc 
peal  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  wiil<in:» 
;r  have  or  may  '  nobly  sacrifice  tlicir 
ing  the  invaded  liberties  of  our  allv, 
ition  of  our  enemies.'  Her  Mai'-sty 
donation  of  £1000,  andPrinceAlK.rb 
ioncrsaro  wisely  selected  from  v.irioiis 
i\,  and  are  empowered  to  call  bi'foro 
the  public  service  who  may  be  ablo  to 
in  the  object  of  the  commission.  Fidl 
le  'into  the  best  mode  of  aiding  the 
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Allied  Army  itt  thi  CKniEA.  Contnuy  to  ^i^enil  expectation,  thw 
was  eifected  without  opposition,  for  which  it  u  difficult  to  account,  m 
much  annoyance  and  serious  loss  might  hare  been  inflicted  on  the 
allies  had  Pnnce  Menschikoff  adopted  a  difTerent  course.  For  some 
inexplicable  reason,  he  waived  the  advantagen  of  his  position,  ami 
entrenched  himself  and  a  numerous  army  on  the  heights  of  Alma, 
between  tlic  place  of /lisembarkation  and  SebastopoL  His  position 
was  very  formidable,  and  he  evidently  calculated  on  maintaining  it 
for  some  weeks,  in  the  hope,  probably,  of  receiving  powerful  rein- 
forcements. The  allied  troops,  however,  immediately  moved  for- 
wanl,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  time,  it  was  determined  to  attadk 
the  Russian  position,  which  consisted  of  various  batteries  crowning 
an  extensive  ridge.  The  Russian  general  commanded  in  person,  having 
under  him  some  40,000  in£uitry,  with  several  thousand  cavalry,  ud 
nearly  two  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  altillcry.  At  half-past  twelve 
o* clock  on  the  20th  of  September,  the  allied  army,  occupying  upwards 
of  a  Ica^ie  in  extent,  arrived  on  the  Alma,  and  was  received  by  a  terriUB 
fire.  The  contest  was  fierce  and  most  destructive,  and  it  is  imposmble 
to  s])oak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  heroism  with  which  the  allied  troops 
acted.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  battk. 
It  was  fierce  and  almost  without  parallel  in  the  slaughter  inflicted. 
Tlie  French  and  English  troops  vied  with  each  other  in  the  hemsnn  of 
the  assault.  The  courage  of  each  was  shown  in  accordance  with  their 
national  character.  The  French,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  scRHnUed 
u])  hi'ights  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  tumii^the 
Russian  flank.  Tnc  British,  with  more  calmness,  but  with  e<pial 
intrepidity,  pn'scrved  a  steady  front  against  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
Russian  batteries.  The  slaughter  was  terrible.  Officers  and  men  ftll 
in  vast  numbers,  but  others  nq)idly  moved  forward  to  occupy  their 
place,  imd  the  heights  went  at  lengtli  gained,  the  batteries  were  silenced, 
and  the  Russians,  thrown  into  disonler,  abandoned  their  intrenchmcnts^ 
an<l  sDU^ht  safety  in  flight.  Thousands  entered  Sebastopol,  and  othcn, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  MonschikofT,  retreated  into  the 
interior.  The  re[>ort  of  the  Imttle  of  Alma  was  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  the  fall  of  Sifhasto|)ol.  The  latter  report  olitained  for  a  time 
imiversal  credence,  hut  was  sul>s4M{uently  found  to  be  a  fahricatioo, 
by  whom  inventetl,  or  with  what  s|M>eial  intent,  is  yet  wrapped  in 
mystery,  llie  oiReial  re]K>rts  of  Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  of  Loid 
Rii<i:]an  Ui  tlu'ir  n»sjM»etive  governments,  <lej»iet  with  generous  enthv- 
siasm.  the  hraverv  (»f  their  associates.  *The  Knirlish,*  savs  the  former. 
*attiu*k<'il  the  Russian  ffositinn  in  admirable  on ler.  under  the  firp  of 
thfir  «'aniion,  carri<'<l  thrni.  and  drove  ofl'  the  Russians.  The  braverr 
of  Lord  K:iLrlau  rivals  that  of  antiquity.  In  the  midst  of  i*annon  and 
musket  ^bot.  lit*  niaintainiil  a  eahnness  whi<h  never  left  him.'  The 
divisions  of  the  Duki*  of  (\inihridii:«>  and  of  Sir  (ie<>rge  Brawn,  whieh 
bon*  the  brunt  of  the  assault,  an.'  deseriUnl  .18  'sufierb.*  The  laainaM 
of  Lnnl  Kairlan  isf<pially  ex]ihcit.  '  I  will  not  attempt/  he  mivs,  'to 
deserilK'  the  niovrinrnts  ot  tht*  Fn*neh  army,  that  will  bc»  done*  Kr  n 
ahhr  liaiid  :  hut  it  is  due  to  them  to  s:iy  that  their  op(*rations  were 
eminently  sueeessfid,  and  that  under  the  guidance  of  their  diatinguiahed 


they  manifested  the  utmost  gallaii  ( ly, 
,  and  the  high  military  qimlitie-  tiir 

jre  of  the  Russians,  that  the  alll<'r| 
fnrther  opposition;  and  it  bavlin,'' 
a  new  basis  for  their  operations,  tluv 
the  south  of  Sebaatopol,  where  tin' 
teriel  have  subsequently  boen  laiiiU'il. 
]ce  the  battle  of  Alma  has  aifurl.'.l 
oselyon  the  battle-field.  We  Au  n.it 
IS  been  made.  The  spectade  Sfin  ii 
t  fail  to  sober  the  exultation  atteiiilmt 
ner  times  we  heard  only  of  the  gen.  i-.il 
mished  with  those  details  at  wliir-li 
go  further  to  eject  the  demon  of  war 
)  all  the  homilies  whieh  divines  ouuld 

de  for  the  attack  of  Sebaatopol.  All 
■m"  good  reason  to  believe  that  'i:ih 
B  ho  ever  are  evidently  pr  |  1 
e  m  1  tary  force  is    n  possess  f 

e  been  flunk  to  prevent  the  aj  ]        I 
n  cnts  arc  hapten  ns  to  the  C 
A       All     \^  OS     f  our  eou  t 
for  mtell  ^euce   ai  d  t!     r  f  el 
oplc  of  tv  rj   F  ro[  ei     stat        1 1 
1   tl      a    1   1    a^j  lo  s  nas  1   tl         1 
have  thus  rip  i!     trae  d        1    1 1 
r  sinse  of  t    1  orrors  s  our  sol         1 
ca  should  be  pressed  forward witli  ihu 
coessible  to  reason,  and  can  oiih'  he 
n  of  the  Powers  he  has  provoked, 
encath  the  labors  and  anxieties  nl'  his 
;!lst  September,  he  says, — 
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and  temporary  peace  with  Russia  may  possibly  be  eoncluiled  ilurinf; 
the  winter.  But  if  they  demand  more  than  these,  which  thoy  are 
clearly  l)ound  to  do,  Austria  will  probably  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  to  plead  her  right  to  abstain  from  active  co-operation.  Should 
this  occur,  the  war,  we  apprehend,  will  become  European,  and  there  is 
no  saying  where  its  effects  may  terminate.  Politicians  already  begin 
to  talk  of  the  resuscitation  of  Poland  as  a  breakwater  against  Kust^ia, 
and  other  nations  long  trodden  down  beneath  the  iron  rule  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  may  yet  rally  to  the  call  of  nationality.  The  counie  of 
I'russia  is  retrograde,  and  in  the  event  of  Austria  being  embarked  ia 
the  contest,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prevent  a  rupture  between  her  and 
Prussia.  We  cannot  say  more  on  these  topics.  Events  of  the  di'e]K>»t 
significance  are  apparently  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  and  we  await 
the  issue  in  calm  reliance  on  that  Supreme  Intelligence  which  orders 
all  things  after  the  counsel  of  its  own  will.  Let  christian  men  be  duly 
alive  to  the  momentous  nature  of  the  present  crisis.  The  signs  of  the 
times  are  becoming  increasingly  significant.  The  re-action  of  despotism 
has  done  its  worst.  The  day  of  Euroi>ean  redemption,  we  trust,  is 
drawing  nigh.  May  the  failures  and  the  follies  of  the  {uist  teach  men 
wisdom  ;  that  when  another  opportunity  shall  be  furnished,  their 
strength  may  not  be  wasted  in  the  discussion  of  mere  theories,  but 
may  be  addressed  to  the  practical  safeguards  which  experience  rai^^ 
around  national  freedom. 


Xtttrimi  dntrlligrnrr. 
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L'Ouverlure.  [Life  of  Toussaiiit 
lemy.  Haiti:  Dea  Cayes.  P;iri>; 
1850. 

,  and  a  drama  by  M.  LamartiiK', 
of  a  general  belief  in  the  heroic 
ro.  We  have  consequently  long 
:.heiitic  and  solid  biography  of  ii 
the  fairest  colours  of  fiction.  Thf 
loes  not  supply  this  want  Prolix 
louring  to  exalt  the  subject  of  ilin 
dof  exhibiting  his  merits  to  spcnk 
leen  perhaps  the  most  wearisome 
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the  caricatures  of  Robert  Kay,  of  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  print  of 
L'Ouverture,  which  is  doubtloss  a  copy  of  a  contemporary  portrait 
Kay's  print  represents  him  as  the  general  and  governor  of  Saint 
Domingo,  in  the  act  of  reviewing  his  troops.  Both  portraits 
agree  in  giving  him  a  pair  of  wild,  bright,  earnest  eyes,  with 
cheeks  and  chin  expressive  of  firmness,  endurance,  and  energy. 
In  the  full-length  of  Kay,  the  whole  figure  is  replete  iii'ith  energy. 
and  nothing  of  the  negro  features  is  retained  except  the  black 
skin.  In  tbe  half-length  published  by  M.  Saint  Hemy;  LK)uver- 
ture  is  represented  in  the  three  plumed  hat,  and  gwl  decked 
coat,  of  a  French  general,  with  a  white  neckcloth  and  shirt-ruffles ; 
the  earnestness  of  the  eyes  is  intensified  to  wildness,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  lower  jaw  is  increased  to  obstinacy  and  stern- 
ness. An  intelligent  and  energetic  man  is  represented  in  both 
portraits,  and  in  that  possessed  by  the  Roum^  family,  while  the 
lineaments  of  these  characteristics  are  brought  out  most  fully, 
L'Ouverture,  nevertheU'sss,  is  displayed  in  all  the  niarks  of  what 
is  deemed  negro  iiglinesa  His  mouth  projects ;  and,  although 
in  a  tie,  his  liair  is  plainly  woolly ;  his  lips  are  thick,  and  tas 
lower  one,  especially,  is  enormoua  Resignation  is  said  to  be  the 
moral  characteristic  of  the  negro  or  Ethiopian  race  On  the  faces 
of  negro  women,  who,  if  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  are  perhaps 
the  gentlest  of  the  gentle  sex,  this  characteristic  is  often  beauti* 
fully  seen.  However,  we  cannot  say  we  have  remarked  it  on  the 
faces  of  negro  men,  and  most  certainly  there  is  nothing  of  it  visihfe 
in  the  countenance  of  the  chief  of  their  race,  Toufwaint  L'Ouver' 
ture ;  he  looks  a  man  full  of  indignation  against  injustice,  and 
detenTiine<l  to  resist  it  to  the  death. 

The  little  generally  known  of  the  most  famous  of  the  iiegroai 
can  bo  stateii  in  few  wonla  Bom  a  slave,  he  raised  himself  bv 
education  and  perseverance  to  be  the  general  of  the  nesjoes  of 
Saint  Domingo  in  revolt,  and  successfiilly  established  their  ind^ 
|)eTidence.  When  victorious,  the  motto  on  his  flag  wa»— 'He 
Retaliation.'  His  courage  as  a  sol t Her  and  his  bkiU  as  a  genetal 
were  e<|ualled  by  his  capacity  for  legislation.  Forced  to  annente 
in  his  last  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Hayti,  before  tht 
overwlii'lming  forces  of  Buonaparte,  the  First  Consul,  he  retind 
to  his  estate  under  a  guarantee  of  protection.  He  was,  notwili^ 
standing,  privately  seize*!,  hurried  on  board  a  French  man-of-i 
imprisc»nt'd  in  an  icy  dungeon  amidst  the  snow.s  of  the  Alps, 
thrp*  starved  to  death,  if  not  by  the  express  orders,  certauilT  fcj 
the  nf-^^dt***!  and  guilt  of  Buonaparte.  His  a»?ai«inatioQ 
lii^  countrymen  to  arms,  and  Dessaline.  his  successor, 
by  the  unfavourable  isMie  of  the  last  general  war  to 
establishod  permanently  the  inde]»ondence  ami  libertisfi  of 
countrymen. 
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i  the  facts  generally  kuowti.     M. 

.ia  wort,  hod  acce^.s  to  the  dorii- 
of  marine  and  war,  and  he  \ni\<- 
to  leveal  the  tnith  respecting  tln' 

■istopher  ColuniliuB,  and  the  clnvi 
the  whole  ishind,  were  called  8,iliii 

father.  Hnyti  means  liigh  iin'ini- 
:om  the  eaat  to  the  souih.     Tin; 

million  of  inhabitants,  altliuii^di 
illions  upou  its  six  thousand  mii.s 
BOf  the  historians  of  the  disco  v.  ry. 
companions,  having  found  ah'.^.i  v 
I,  used  it  as  a  table,  upon  v.hich 

le  chase,  and  fishing  furmahed  riu; 
supply  of  their  wants.  Biil  ilie 
m  to  search  for  gold  in  the  niiiu.s, 
ninished  the  population,  ne-i'"S 
f  Africa,  and  imported  to  lal-iir 
In  one  of  the  rotzias  made  u|"iii 
I  kiuff  or  chief  of  tlie  Aradas  ^Niis 
le  was  sold  to  the  manager  of  liie 
tre<la,  M.  Bayou  de  Libertiis,  wii" 
Guinoii  was  i-eoognised  by  eevcial 
n,  his  predecessors  in  misfoifiuic'. 
ting.  By  a  union  with  one  of  liis 
!ne  the  father  of  two  girls  and  llin-o 
)ominique-Tou8saint  L'Ouvertiirc, 
0th  of  May,  17-1:3.  Francois  u;is 
>vaa  nicknamed  Fudrcs  Bdt"ii.  or 
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Qaou-Quinou  outlived  his  son,  who  was  himself  sixty  ycnrs  old 
when  he  wrote,  in  his  last  appeal,  from  his  dungeon  in  Fort  du 
Joux  in  the  Alps,  to  the  First  Consul  Buonaparte,  as  follows  :-— 
*  I  am  not  learned ;  I  am  ignorant ;  but  my  father,  who  is  now 
blind,  showed  me  the  path  of  virtue  and  probity,  and  I  am  strong 
ill  my  conscience  in  that  reeard/  '  Oaou,'  the  prefix  of  the  name 
of  the  father,  signifies  'cooa/ 

The  handwriting  of  L  Ouverture  was  very  defective  even  when 
he  had  to  sign  important  state  documenta  lie  could  speak  to 
his  countrymen  in  their  African  language,  and  he  read  and  spoke 
French  tolerably  well  Brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  had 
the  accomplishment  common  among  the  members  of  his  church 
of  reading  Latin  without  understanding  it  Small  as  were  his 
scholastic  attainments,  no  one  knew  how  he  obtained  them.  He 
never  seems  to  have  had  any  schooling  nor  any  teacher.  Some- 
how or  other  he  picked  up  a  little  arithmetic,  and  these  seem  to 
have  ))een  the  sum  of  his  acquirementa  In  due  time  the  boy 
massed  from  herding  cattle  to  labouring  in  the  fields  under  the 
ash  of  the  whip  of  the  commander — the  slave  whose  busineas  it 
was  to  keep  the  others  to  their  work.  From  this  painful  position 
his  intelligence,  steadiness  and  knowledge  of  horses  raised  him 
in  a  few  years,  and  he  was  appointed  coachman  to  his  master. 
Found  trustworthy  and  sober  in  this  situation,  he  had  bj-and- 
by,  in  addition  to  the  horses,  the  care  of  the  utensils  of  the  sugar- 
house  confided  to  him. 

M.  Bayou,  his  master,  wished  him  to  marry  a  young  and 
metrlosome  ncgress,  but  L'Ouverture  preferred  a  woman  who 
was  a  good  housewife,  and  whom  he  had  Ions  knoinn.  She  had 
nlroady  borne  a  son  named  Placide  to  a  man  of  colour.  Toussaint 
]>Ia4;«-(l  his  hearth  under  the  protection  of  the  marriage-rite  at  the 
rlu'iixh  of  Haut-(hi-Cap,  ana  adopted  and  legitimated  his  wife'i 
boy.  His  pmdence  wiis  rewarded  by  domestic  happiness.  *  We 
went  to  the  fields  hand-in-hand,'  said  L'Ouverture  to  a  traveller 
lon^^  aftcnvards,  '  and  we  came  back  the  same,  liaving  scarcely 
prrcoivf.d  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  Heaven  always  bltsscd  our 
toil,  and  wc  swam  in  abundance,  having  always  something  to  give 
to  the  needy.  On  Sundays  and  fete  days,  my  relatives,  niysoIC 
and  my  wile  went  to  the  mass.  After  our  re  turn  we  p:irtook  of 
an  agreeable  repast  together,  and  we  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
cu  f'inu1h\  and  clusetl  it  with  a  prayer  en  commtin.* 

yi.  Sal  at  Romy  finds  it  to  be  a  mysterious  thing  that  Toussaiiit 
ilid  not  buy  his  fre<doni  with  his  savings,  and  make  hiruaelf  a 
fi'.o  man.  The  penipal  of  Raynal's  * Philoso]>hic  Historv*  bad 
ip.lii?ed  into  his  mind  the  ideas  about  the  rights  of  man  ^^whk^ 
j»n*jviivd  tlie  French  revolution.  Ilis  apparent  contentment  in 
t!i    t\>]idition  of  a  slave  is  accordant  with  the  prudence  and  goai 
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»ol  reason  of  his  character.     By 

have  purchased  only  the  painlul 
tlour.  This  condition  was  stuh  in 
id  mulattocs  were  the  first  to  triko 
of  the  French  metropohs  spro.Ti  to 
)r  Straw-Stalk,  was  well  ofi;  uw\ 
nost  of  hia  race.     The  fall  ol'  ili'' 

as  the  deathblow  of  tyranny.  Lui  1 
:ka  claimed  equal  rights,  ami  \\n- 

their  concession.  Og^  arrivfl  iti 
Q  of  the  decree,  which  the  colmiia! 
jfeated  and  put  to  death.  But  his 
id  of  the  insurrection,  and  a  mciw- 
l  for  equal  rights  by  the  free  bhu.ks 

abolition  of  slavery.  The  c-ui- 
the  north  of  the  island  met  in  ilu: 
91,  and  arranged  the  insun-ectioii 
len  it  buret  out.     A  slave  naun.d 

the  chief.  la  one  week,  from  tin,- 
le  island  presented  a  vast  seen.'  of 
The  princely  colonists  who  esc;i|.ed 
1  the  Cape,  where  they  establi-iR^il 
issaint  maintained  at  this  timn-  nii 
o  protect  his  master  and  mUti'  s. 
f,'  he  said,  '  his  master,  M.  Ba\  iiiu. 
when  it  sufficed  to  be  awhiti'  lu 
x>k  arms  as  a  dragoon,  and  wlnu 
>nger  protect  Madame  Bayou,  iii.s 
a  brother  Paulj  who  drove  her  in 


^one,  the  warnings  of  BniiiM,  il 
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let  us  swear  against  them  an  implacable  hatred — ^no  peace  with 
thoni — I  swear  it/ 

Toiissaint  joined  the  insurrection  as  a  physician.  As  he  could 
read  and  write,  and  knew  the  \4rtues  ot  many  plants,  and  was 
kuo\m  for  his  moderation  in  all  things,  Toussaint  gained  influ- 
ence and  ix^sition  among  the  insurgents,  without  ever  sullying 
hiiusielf  by  murder  or  pillage.  He  was  a  sort  of  aide-de-camp 
and  chef-dc'biireaii  to  Biassou.  The  discipline  of  the  army  wu 
just  the  discipline  of  the  plantations  applied  to  militarj*  affain. 
Cattle  stealers  were  hanged.  A  sentinel  caught  asleep  received 
fifty  lashe!4  during  eight  days,  was  passed  under  the  flag,  and  at 
{lie  end  of  the  eight  days  was  beheaded 

Wlien  the  insurgent  slaves  obtained  possession  of  Dondoiiy  the 
native  place  of  Vmcent  Oge,  they  revenged  him  terribly.  The 
whites,  with  four  cannons,  defended  themselves  behind  their  bar- 
ricndes  and  in  the  church  until  nearly  all  the  men  were  killed. 
As  the  slaves  became  masters  of  the  houses,  they  committed  the 
worst  and  wildest  excesses  of  murder  and  pillage,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  t(j  the  dimces  of  the  bumbmila  until  they  succumbed  from 
fcitigue  and  drink.  Jeaimot  having  made  thiity  whites  piisonen^ 
pretended  to  trj'  tliem,  to  enjoy  the  cruel  tortures  of  mocken 
and  irony  which  he  could  inflict  ui>on  them  prior  to  executi^ 
them.  If  any  one  enraged  him  he  would  discharge  his  pistobi  A 
him.  He  caused  his  coachman,  who  was  his  relative  and  friend, 
to  be  slmt  for  being  a  few  minutes  behind  time.  His  camp  m 
planted  with  gibbets. 

In  addition  to  their  cruelties,  the  insurgent  chiefs  distinffniiM 
tlicnisi^lvt'?  by  their  vain-glorious  puerilities.  Jean-Fnoifoii 
callt'd  liiin:>(.'lf  generalissimo,  and  then  king,  and  then  vioeioc 
Thfir  Colli) »auies  had  aristocratic  titles — the  dragoons  of  ConJi 
—  thi.'  dn(;:oons  of  d'Estaing ;  they  called  themselves  gmB  d* 
rot — tlic  king  s  men — and  around  their  immense  white  cockubi 
was  tlir  hijtto — Vive  Ic  ro! ;  of  course  their  flag  was  the  whin 
out'  o!  rhr  Bourlxais.  The  traditions  of  Guinea  made  the  davs 
ftill  <.l  >yniiMithy  for  Louis  XVI.,  who.  they  persuaded  tbca- 
holvtrs.  WM^  thtMr  particular  friend,  and  wliile  damiiug  their  ««i 
<Miiaii(i|iafion,  th<-y  were  afliictt-tl  by  the  recital  of  the  nuffeiiip 
<»f  rnvalu  in  Pari.-i. 

C)t  f'urst'.  in  crtultii-s  as  in  vanities,  tlu*  slaves  were  like  tfc« 
niastci-.  and  the  mastcrh  lik»-  thu  ^lave8.    In  revolutionoin-  stiifcl 

tin;  laiiL'uairL*  of  ixith   parti»'s  is  often  that  of  Shylock *lli 

villaiiy  y.»;i  t^ach  me  I  will  t'X«M;ute,  and  it  shall  go  hanl  if  I  4 
not  btjttt'i  the  in>tnictiun/  Tin-  plantei-s  M'izetl,  uiH>n  the 
ot  the  in'*uiTectii.»n,  M*vcntt»fn  nit-n  of  colour,  and  haiiged 
without  trial.  Tin*  planters  erected  five  gibliets,  which  theyk^j 
in  constant  use  iu  executing  the  sentences  of  une  rrrrr  jir/iirt^ 
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w,  who  was  denouBCod  by  fear  or 

i  of  M.  Saint  Remy,  however,  tli<- 
«3table  forms  of  their  excesses. « >-iv 
le  than  their  masters.  Jean-FraTi- 
mnot,  to  be  tried  and  put  to  di;it)i 
:ommission  arrived  from  Pari*;  ti 
name  of  the  Constitution  ami  tlu' 
es  only  bargained  for  their  own 
!  waa  for  peace  if  three  hundn.'il  ol' 
■e ;  Touseaint  reduced  the  mimlifi 
,  Biassou,  Manzeau,  Desprez,  ami 
ffering  to  lay  domi  their  anus  il 
taders  only,  and  to  induce  the  iiin«-^ 
avery  upon  the  plantations.  Twn 
I  courageous  enough  to  brave  ih'' 
go  with  the  letter  to  Cape  T.hvu. 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  but  tlic 
m  ^-ait  ten  days  for  an  answer,  .'niil 
I  bar,  and  addre3.sed  as  follows  :  — 
3groes, — you  shall  hear  the  intrn- 
bly.  The  Assembly  being  fo\iiii!i;il 
w,  cannot  correspond  with  pvi-^nns 
1  laws.  The  Assembly  can  p:ir[luii 
itent,  and  return  to  their  duty.  It 
who  have  been  entrapped  as.Miiist 
ow  to  dispense  goodness  and  just  ii.'i?. 
When  the  bearers  of  this  miMago 
of  the  insurgents,  Biassou  onKri'ti 
d  to  be  put  to  death.  Toussnint 
ind,  iutorceded  for  them  ami  pm- 
when  a  proclamation  >■■ 
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was  dismounting  firom  his  hone,  having  arrived  at  the  head  of  n 
numerous  body  of  cavahy,  M.  Bullet  approached  him,  and  sud- 
denly gave  him  a  lash  with  his  riding-whip.  Jean-Francois, 
with  his  cavalry,  could  have  revenged  himself  by  putting  to 
death  the  handful  of  whites  upon  the  ^>ot^  but  he  contented 
himself  with  retiring  from  the  scene.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Royal  Commissioner,  Saint  L^ger,  who  apologized  for  the  brutal 
insult,  and  his  courage  and  confidence  inspired  them  vrith  such 
respect,  that  the  insurgents  knelt  down  oefore  him  in  sign  of 
their  devotion  to  the  king  and  the  law.  Terms  of  peace  were 
arranged,  upon  the  conditions  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  fifty 
emancipations,  and  the  return  of  the  rest  of  the  daves  to  their 
slavery.  Jean-Fran9ois  stipulated  that  his  wife,  who  was  in  the 
prison  of  Cape  Town,  should  be  restored  to  him.  Next  morning 
he  sent  Toussaint  and  Lafitte  with  the  prisoners,  but  his  wife  was 
not  returned  to  him. 

A  circumstance  had  occurred  which  profoundly  affected  the 
minds  of  the  negroes,  and  showed  them  that  even  were  they  to 
fight  for  their  masters,  they  would  have  no  security  for  good  treats 
ment.  A  body  of  blacks  and  mulattoes  were  enrolled  by  the 
colonists  in  imitation  of  the  Royal  Swiss  Guards^  and  they 
rendered  their  masters  good  service,  and  were  not  guilty  of  any 
overt  act  of  insubordination.  But  Uiey  were  suspected  of  being 
more  attached  to  the  revolution  than  to  the  counter-revolution* 
and  their  deportation  was  deemed  pohtic  and  necessary.  They 
were  embarked  in  unseaworthy  vessels,  some  were  wreckc^d,  and 
the  greater  number  were  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Jamaica^  to 
succeed  or  perish  as  it  might  happen  to  them.  Their  fate  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  Toussaint  and  the  moderate  chiefs 
of  the  insurrection. 

Hostilities  recommenced.  On  the  15th  January,  Jean-Fran- 
<;ois,  whose  wife  had  not  been  returned  to  him,  took  Ouanamintbe; 
and  on  the  night  of  the  22nd,  Biassou,  whose  mother  had  not 
heeii  emancipated,  surrounded  the  village  of  Haut-du-Cap,  killed 
thr-  .sick  in  the  hospitals  of  La  Providence,  surprised  the  battery 
of  Bel  iter,  and  turned  its  cannons  up<m  Cape  Town.  The  colonisto 
awoke  to  find  their  streets  a  dreadful  scene  of  tire  and  carnage; 
and  when  at  daybreak,  those  who  had  Ik^cu  able  to  meet 
lo^rcther,  went  to  combat  hiin»  he  was  already  off  to  the  negro 
lamp  at  Galiffct.  carrying  his  old  mother  with  him  as  a  trophy 
lorn  from  the  irons  of  slavery. 

When  Toussaint  saw  all  hopes  of  peace  vanish,  he  wept.  Hie 
positit>n  was  that  of  principal  aide-tie-camp  and  Eeci-etaiy  to 
Biasson.  His  intellectual  suporit^rity  and  moral  integiity  werft 
otirnsive  to  the  amour  propre  of  Jean-Francois.  However,  he 
wii^  slowly  training  the  ei>tecni  of  the  army,  and  the  two  chie& 
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ty,  oatentatioQ,  and  crimes.  Tlioy 
conquered  territory  between  tliom ; 
daces,  and  affected  royal  pomp  uiid 
uman  nature  be  it  recorded,  tlicae 
i  their  fellows  as  slaves  to  tlie 
f  from  all  the  atrocities  and  crimes 
it  was  equally  a  stranger  to  Ihe 
superiors  in  command.  His  fimc- 
and  Lis  influence  was  exercised  on 
imanity. 

a  military  kind  were  defeata  Ho 
'  La  Tannerie  when  it  was  attacked 
.  regiment.  Toussaint  and  his  uk-h 
re  intrepidity,  but  the  severity  ol 
to  retire.  Soon  after,  the  French 
egroes  by  generals  full  of  the  lire 
Tran^ois  was  driven  out  of  the  il\l 
At  La  Tannerie,  which  was  coii- 
isurrection,  Biassou  and  Toussaint 
,  in  a  position  which  was  powerl'ully 
fly,  leaving  ten  camps  and  tiftc-ou 

ad  the  outbreak  of  the  general  war, 
t  of  affairs.  The  principal  colonists 
;  English.  The  negro  insurgouts 
)  King  of  Spain,  and  Toussaint,  a^! 
Biassou,  as  govemor^eneral,  i.ssiii_d 
T  swore  to  shed  the  last  dmji  »l 
tourLons.  Defection  spread  in  llie 
attacked  the  negroes,  and  places 
nich  they  had  been  driven.  Aidi.d 
3a.irs,  and  vacillatiou  of  opiiiii>ii'<. 
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Toussaint,  after  secretly  preparing  liis  meamires,  passed  over, 
with  all  bis  men  and  influence,  from  the  Spanish  to  the  French 
service.  The  slaves  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  cap  of  liberty.  We 
have  seen  this  extraordinary  man  in  a  suborduiate  poaitiony  we 
shall  now  see  him  acting  by  himself,  and  no  longer  one  of  a 
group,  but  as  a  separate  figure.  A  most  dedsive  proof  that  he 
acted  as  a  restraining  influence  upon  his  former  associates^  is 
found  in  the  fact^  that  after  he  left  them,  their  atrocities  am^ 
passed  all  previous  precedent&  In  Fort  Dauphin  they  massacred 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  French  in  one  niffht  The  signal 
for  this  colonial  St  Bartholomew  was  given  by  Yasquez^  the  cur^ 
of  Axabon. 

When  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  French  Republic,  Tons* 
saint  served  without  any  rank,  although  in  command  of  considar- 
able  troops  and  an  extensive  district  of  country.  Biassou  altered 
several  posts  which  Toussaint  had  arranged,  and  Toussaint  seised 
the  occasion  to  replace  them,  and  surround  Biassou  in  his  camp 
at  Larividre ;  and  the  general  had  great  difficulty  in  <*g^^p"g 
from  his  aide-de-camp.  Toussaint  proclaimed  equal  liberty  for 
all  in  every  place  under  his  authority,  at  OonaYves,  Oros-Mome. 
Canton  d'Ennerv,  Plaisance,  Marmalade,  Dondon,  Acul,  and 
LimlxS,  while  pulling  down  the  Spanish,  and  unfurling  the  French 
flag.  Camp  Bertin,  Port  Margot,  and  all  the  poets  of  La  Mon- 
tagne  Noire,  were  quickly  taken  by  Toussaint  from  Jean*Fran9oia. 
The  Pont  de  I'Ester,  La  Petite  Rin^re,  St.  Raphael,  and  St  Midiel 
followed — successes  which  the  French  general  Laveauz  decorated 
by  sending  him  a  grenadier's  feather,  which  he  wore  ever  after 

Toussaint,  it  is  worth  remarking  bv  the  way,  could  not  have 
rendered  the  semces  he  did  to  the  I'V^nch  Republic  if  he  had 
nc»t  become  a  first-rate  horseman  in  his  boyhood.  His  life 
for  some  time  that  of  a  centaur.  The  English,  who  had  taki 
Port-au-Prince,  and  advanced  across  the  river  Artibonite, 
Ruq^rised  in  an  ambuscade  at  Le  Haut-des-Vdrettes,  and  their 
chi(?f  was  killed.  Prior  to  returning  to  GonaXves,  it  was  deemed 
a  trait  of  character — ^notable  in  Toussaint — that  he  ordered  mtoiMT 
and  bread  t(.»  l>e  given  to  all  the  needy  women  and  children,  of 
all  colours,  wlioni  he  found  at  La  Petite  Riviere.  In  four  davt 
he  took  and  <'ra.se(.l  twenty-ei«;lit  cani[)s,  one  of  these,  BAmbr. 
situat«Hl  upt'>n  a  frightful  ritige,  ami  defended  by  three  **m*»wii^ 
bosides  muwinetry.  Tlie  cordon  he  had  to  defend  was  ninety 
miles  long,  and  1  oiissaint  could  not  atlord  to  be  absent  from  any 
point  which  WAS  threatonod.  M.  Saint  liemy,  besides  giving  him 
thr  credit  of  d«.'tpatinj:  t.V»I«.»UHl  Brisbane,  says  he  fi«Ted  a  party  of 
EiiSj^Iis)),  wh(»  had  di.s(.»m)>arked  at  <Tiii]div(\  to  re-embark  with  dia- 
ordfT.     It  was  nn  thi<«  Dccasiim  tiiat  ( 'olonel  Brisliane  was  killed. 

'i  uussaiut  urbanized  his  troop.-*  in  lour  regiment <.  making  8000 
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ere  fortunes  of  the  rival  flags  aud 
end  thia  article  beyond  our  Hi>ace, 
jct,  which  k  to  obtain  a  glimp>^<'  of 
at.  Following,  then,  hie  fortuues, 
iuccessfully  attacking  Saint  MaiT, 
ng  Le  Mirebalais,  which  commaiKls 
wever,  the  English,  whom  M.  Sniiit 
'hoee  every  idea  is  a  combinatioti, 
lation,'  drove  his  brother  out  of  it 
icted  to  find  that  the  persons  i\lio 
:  persons  who  had  swom  fidelity  to 
)  a  promise,  but  if  repeated  8\i|ipli- 
is  word,  he  kept  it  religiously,  .iiicl 
deatli,  he  said,  than  be  reproauliod 

d  Colonel  Moyae  in  Dondon,  and 
■s  out  of  it,  wheu  Toussaint  heard 
id  Hi  the  head  of  fifty  dragoons 
the  routed  troops,  who  were  dis- 
balls,  drove  Jean-Francois  out  of 
■om  the  fort,  and  chased  him  to 
tsh  forces  never  afterwards  attyckod 
an  afterwards  established  between 
ich  Convention  decreed,  on  heaiiiig 
unt  Domingo  had  deserved  well  of 
ide  a  general  of  division,  and,  with 
d  Toussaint,  a  negro,  were  nuiiied 
lerals  appointed  a  deputation,  eou- 
nd  a  mulatto,  to  go  to  Pari.-;  and 
jw  the  brotherly  unity  of  the  tlireo 

jsed  of,    the    English   i 
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of  the  insurrection.  The  officer  sent  to  him  started  off  to 
Tonssaint,  who  hastened  to  the  succour  of  the  outraged  repre- 
sentative of  France  at  the  head  of  two  battalions  and  two  hundred 
cavalry.  But  the  insurgents,  who  were  almost  exclusively  mu- 
lattoes,  had  become  ashamed  of  their  success,  and  the  governor 
was  relieved  from  restraint  He  received  Toussaint,  nevertheless, 
with  joy,  and  appointed  him  commander-in-chief  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  At  the  news  of  the  nomination  of  an  old  black 
slave  to  this  high  command,  the  mulatto  farmers  seized  the 
barriire  Saint  michel  Toussaint  put  them  down,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  Laveaux  as  the  man  predicted  by  the  Abb^  Raynal 
as  destined  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  negroes.  Toussaint 
re-entered  Cape  Town  by  the  side  of  the  governor-general,  as 
the  lieutenant-general  of  Saint  Domingo.  Deep  was  the  indie- 
nation  of  the  mulattoes  at  seeing  a  blackamoor  raised  to  sudi 
dignity.  The  mimicipal  body  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  register 
the  appointment. 

The  distractions  of  Franco  leaving  the  island  almost  without 
control,  the  mulattoes  and  ancient  free  blacks  thought  they  ought 
to  bear  the  sway.  But  they  were  justly  suspected  by  the  blacks 
of  intending  to  restore  slavery,  and  by  the  whites,  or  French, 
of  desiring  to  set  up  their  own  independence.  Laveaux,  having 
chosen  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  corps  legislatif,  left  the  island  for 
Paris  upon  the  19th  of  October,  1796,  leaving  Toussaint  aa 
commander-in-chief.  The  Directory  had  sent  him  the  rank  of  a 
general  of  division,  with  a  sabre  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

The  first  memorable  act  of  the  new  general  of  division  was  to 
dislodge  the  English  from  Mirebalais.  Upon  his  arrival  with  a 
force  they  could  not  resist,  they  blew  up  the  blockhouse,  set  fire 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  town,  and  retired,  leaving  him  free  to 
occupy  the  ruins  and  ashes.  He  is  said  to  have  repulsed  them 
subsequently  upon  the  Plain  of  Viil-de-sac,  and  taken  two  hundred 
prisoners,  consisting  of  English,  German,  and  French  emigrants. 

If  luiy  young  man  should  regard  with  a  longing  eye  the 
advancement  of  poor  Straw-Stalk,  the  slave  herdlwy,  we  recom- 
mend him  to  look  well  to  the  realities  of  his  brilliant  position, 
and  mark  the  sequel.  He  had  the  English  to  combat  him  ;  the 
mulattoes  juuloas  of  hiin ;  and  the  home  government  suspicious 
of  his  iiitiueiico.  Soiithoiiax,  a  commissioner  sent  from  Paris^ 
hinted  to  him  that  the  island  was  strong  enou^j^h  to  proclaim  its 
independence.  Most  probably  seizing  a  trap  in  the  proposal, 
Toussaint  tlenounced  it,  and  ordered  him  to  embark  for  France, 
to  answer  f«»r  liis  eoinluct.  Sunthouax  refused  to  obey,  althourii 
rei  I  nested  by  his  colleague  Kaymoud,  and  Toussaint  sent  lum 
word  that  if  he  di<l  not  embark,  he  would  enter  Cape  Town  at 
tlie  head  of  ^^O.OdO  men.     At  midnight  of  the  2ud  and  3rd  of 
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issaint  aaQOUQced  bis  arrival  uiit- 
clock  ia  the  morning  Sonthonax 
d  in  tlie  streets  on  his  way  to  tliu 
tion  from  any  one.  '  Fatras  BiUou' 
he  title  king  of  Saint  Domingo, 
t,  and  they  were  afr^d  of  a  inan 
leral  H^douville  was  sent  out  wiUi 
T.  Hi8  secret  orders  seem  to  luivc 
rerture,  tlie  chief  of  the  blacks,  to 
to  arrest  Rigaud,  the  chief  of  tho 
«ed  both  with  magnificence,  but 
his  guard  and  aloof.  Fabre,  ivlio 
ich  brought  Hedouville,  said  one 
pleasure,  general,  in  taking  yoii  to 
aging  General  H^douville  here  ; — 
3  ana  rewards  due  to  your  services, 
i  which  you  need.'  The  reply  was, 
for  a  roan  like  me.'  On  another 
Kcers,  after  boasting  of  the  womlors 
.ke  the  voyage.  Toussaint,  casting 
I  upon  a  shrub,  answered,  'Y-'f,  I 
f  this  a  ship  to  carry  me.'  A  /''ie 
1  the  squaifron,  hut  he  declined  it, 
jona'ives  upon  pretext  of  military 

iminaries  of  peace  witli  Tou&saiut. 
;rty  were  to  be  respected ;  and  the 
leir  artillery  and  munitions  of  war 
taken,  ii.  Saint  Remy  thinks  the 
tfSle,'  which  he  calls  the  'Gibraltar 
■  were  tolerably  sure  that  Tous^innt 
louville  was  discontentef' 
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had  received  from  England  !'  Although  no  proofs  eadst  of  the 
assertion,  M.  Saint  Remy  will  have  it  that  England  came  to  sl 
understanding  with  him  to  recognise  him  as  King  of  Saint 
Domingo !  oo  much  for  Fratras  B&ton.  '  Never  despise  a 
rough  colt  nor  a  ragged  callant'  (boyX  said  a  dealer  in  hShetland 
ponies  one  day,  '  for  ye  dinna  ken  what  he  may  be.' 

The  protection  which  Toussaint  accorded  to  the  emigrants^  and 
his  good  understanding  with  the  English  and  Americans^  caused 
Hedouville  to  accuse  him  of  placing  the  island  under  the  proteo- 
tion  of  England.  The  treaties  which  Toussaint  made  with  theae 
countries  exist  There  is  no  mention  of  independence  in  them. 
They  are  merely  commercial  treaties  to  secure  the  needfiii 
imports  with  which  France  did  not  and  could  not  supply  the 
inhabitant&  A  suspicion  that  H^ouville,  the  whites,  and  niula^ 
toes  intended  to  restore  slavery,  caused  a  negro  iusurrectioiL 
Hedouville  finding  that  Toussaint  was  in  no  hurry  to  come  to 
succour  him,  departed  in  the  night,  of  course  leaving  a  proel^ 
mation,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Englisii  had  only  made  a 
show  of  retiring,  having  postponed  the  project  of  independenoa 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  sent  Colonel  Vincent  to  PariM  to  meet  the 
accusations  made  against  him,  and  his  conduct  was  approved  of 
by  the  Directory. 

No  rival  flag  now  ostensibly  disputed  the  poflsenion  of  tlie 
island  with  the  French,  and  all  the  cockades  had  given  way 
before  the  tricolor.  Toussaint  had  made  an  opening  or  ouvertun 
everywhere ;  yet  we  enter  upon  the  bloodiest  and  blackest  pue 
of  lus  history.  The  chief  of  the  blacks  had  to  conqnerue 
mulattoes  or  yellowa  They  had  the  blood  of  the  wliites  in  their 
veins,  they  had  been  long  free,  they  were  superior  in  wealth  and 
intelligence,  and  led  by  (leneral  Rigaud.  they  attacked  one  of  the 
outposts  of  tho  anny  of  the  commander-in-chief.  To  them  it 
seemed  a  foul  degradation  to  be  governed  by  a  negro,  but  vee- 
terday  a  slave.  Roume,  the  new  agent  of  France,  sappoited 
Toussaint  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  Directory  agauiat  the 
mulatto  rebellion.  Rigaud  began  to  show  the  cloven  foot  by 
refusing  to  give  up  the  places  mentioned  to  him  by  Roume«  the 
representiitivo  of  France. 

Tousisaint  uiado  this  war  like  a  military  O'Connell  or  Cn>iB» 
woll,  bv  hurau^U'H  an<i  religious  iliscourses  as  well  as  the  swonL 
Riguud  ami  thu  niulatt<K's  wrro  in  every  way  in  the  wrong. 
Toussaint  was  the  supt'rior  in  command,  and  Kup]>orted  hv  the 
authority  of  Uouuie,  who  rojire-sfuted  the  Fremh  government ; 
and  yet  Rigaud  attacked  TousKiint.  Nothine  wnM  allofl^d  to 
justify  the  att'\ok«  excipt  that  Toussaint  wa-  ambitious,  whidi 
was  only  .^id  lu'cause  it  was  impolitic  to  say  he  waH  black.  Bnt 
Toussaint  charged  the  mulattoes  justly  with  the  i)rejadiGea  of 
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e  reBtoration  of  slAvery..  The  old 
iirectioQ,  Biaaaou  and  othere,  re- 
if  the  iabod,  and  earned  ou  lie 
r  ani  selling  their  brethren  into 
.  the  authorization  of  the  Frenuh 
and  found  his  influence  pcirahvAil 
XB ;  and  when  an  ageat  appeuiod 
d  gave  him  what  he  wanted,  tL<.- 

799,  Touasaint  caused  the  alaiiu 
ing,  and  denounced  the  conepiiiu  v 
Lhe  church  at  Cayes.  He  reculli.'il 
.  'Swiss'  had  been  got  rid  of,  ;iuii 
\K  the  hatred  of  the  yellows  to  I  lit 
which  seemed  to  justify  his  \\>'\'iX 
cks  were  imprisoned  in  a  iitw 
laa  not  dry,  and  were  of  couiho 
was  strange  that  iu  all  the  m<>V(-- 
le  victims.  Blacks,  hyan  obvitnis 
movement  of  the  yellows,  and  lin,- 
been  a  special  obji^t  of  the  innur- 
1  parsing  through  a  wood,  an  .'Uii- 
d  killed  his  physiciaa  by  bis  side, 
t  waa  shot  off  What  the  trutli  i;. 
which  Touasaiut  suppressed  tliiw 
ana  of  knowing,  ^i.  Saint  Bl'Lilv 
became  cruel,  or,  iu  other  wi^ni^. 
I  by  the  tenour  of  lus  life.  Tlit' 
)le  be  ever  bad,  and  he  triumphi^il 
rity  of  his  blows.  With  regard  ii.> 
SB  against  liim,  they  are  opfji  Ut 
-.  to  the  lata  Mr.  OTooncll. 
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Triamphant  in  the  memorable  '  war  to  the  kiuTes^'  or  gyum 
diet  oouteavse,  Tooas^t  L'OuTertare  used  his  victoiy,  even  I^  tlie 
admission  of  M.  Saint  Kemy,  whose  sympathies  aie  on  the  nde 
of  the  mulattoes,  with  smprisuig  modetatioa  He  proclaimed 
a  geueral  amnes^,  and  called  upon  all  the  dtizeDS  to  support 
Older,  union,  and  labour,  and  to  respect  persons  and  prop^ty. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Spanish  forces  was  not  a  difficult  matter; 
and  as  he  kept  Koumd  under  aurveiUanee  when  he  had  eete- 
bliahed  his  brother  in  the  government  of  the  Spanish  colony,  his 
power  was  undisputed  from  Cape  Eugano  to  Cape  Tiburon. 

A  Central  A^mbly  having  been  convoked,  Tonssaint  wat 
named  governor  for  life  ;  and  the  following  were  the  prindpal 
heads  of  the  constitution  which  was  given  to  the  island: — ^That 
slavery  cannot  exist  in  the  colonies,  all  the  men  bom  in  it 
living  and  dying  as  free  Frenchmen ;  that  all,  without  distinction 
of  colour,  shall  be  admisable  to  public  employments ;  that  the 
Catholic  religion  ought  to  be  the  sole  professed  and  protected ; 
that  divorce  is  prohibited ;  that  agriculture  shall  be  encouraged ; 
that  the  governor  shall  take  suitable  means  to  increase  the 
number  of  hands ;  that  commerce  shall  be  free ;  and  that  Uie 
administration  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  governor. 

TouBsaint  having  established  his  constitution  proriaooally, 
wrote  to  the  First  Consul  requesting  the  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  Buonaparte  had  not  the  good  manners  to  answer  any  of 
his  letterB.  Peace  with  England  having  left  his  hands  freo^ 
Buonaparte  sent  as  his  reply  an  expedition  of  French  rnnblican 
soldiers  to  re-establish  slavery  in  Saint  Domingo !  SomB  of 
the  obsequious  parasites  he  consulted  in  the  Council  of  State 
urged  him  to  decimate  his  opponents  in  the  colony.  '  What  da 
you  think  of  it  ?'  asked  the  First  Consul  of  BisDop  Or^innL 
'  I  think,'  he  replied,  '  that  if  these  gentlemen  were  instantly 
to  grow  black,  they  would  change  their  language' 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1801,  Buonaparte  re-established  slavei7 
in  all  the  French  colonies ;  but  a  pretended  exception  waa 
immediately  after  made  in  favour  of  Saint  Domingo  and 
Ouatialoupe.  Toussaint,  however,  wes  not  deceived,  and  warned 
of  the  preMurations  made  against  him,  he  entered  into  a  treatr 
with  Lord  Nugent,  Governor  of  Jai  aica,  to  supply  him  wiA 
iinn&  But  he  did  not  delude  hii  f  respecting  the  reBult  of 
the  conflict  In  his  proclamation  w  lis  arniy  lie  said : — ^"I  am 
a  soldier,  and  do  not  fear  man.  I  or  Ood  alone ;  and  if  I 
die,  it  shall  be  like  an  honou  le  Idier  who  has  nothing  tA 
reproach  himself  with.'     Suco  e  impossible  against  30,000 

troop  in  fifty-four  vessels  of  war,  and  'I'oussaint  was  only  the  cfakf 
of  the  blacks  of  the  colony.     lUga    '        '  *  " 

officers  accompanied  the  expeditiaa. 


I 
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the  climate,  have  destroyed  ihh 
e  been  guilty  of  much  bloodsliod, 

united,  is-not  a  match  for  FnniLV. 
T  saying,  on  seeing  the  fleet— '  ^\''' 
i;   all  the  French  have  conn-   to 

the  blacks.'  HeexpectedtorcLiivo 
Leclerc,  but  he  received  none,  -.unl 
vidently  a  traitor,  made  a  show  ^f 
-n  of  the  French,  Some  obsciuily 
t  two  facts  seem  certain,  that  •.<t 
jn  communications  with  a  Frnicli 
under  him  ;  and  that  he  vri\'i<-  ;i 
'hich  he  ordered  him  to  fratenii/e 

who  had  been  in  Paris  for  thvlr 
ixpedition;  and  Isaac  L'Ouvf.Tluro 
ler  from  Buonaparte  : — '  I  prouilse 
our.' 

ibly  under  the  influence  of  his 
s  conduct,  General  Leclerc  i\;is, 
mulatto  officers,  who  wishdl  to 
representative  and  inipersonatinu 
le  letters  and  messages  seut  liiiit 
.1  Leclerc  had  treated  him  couitu- 
Touasaint  L'Ouverture  might  nut 
.  which  had  no  other  use  than  to 
t  th(i  re-cstablishinent  of  shui  ry. 
gaud,  Justified  all  that  had  l><'<'ii 
Qg  in  the  expedition,  Toussaiiit 
■al  character  of  it,  and  sending'  his 
le  Km  military  protest  against  tliL- 
!nd   of   robbery,    violation, 
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him.  He  was  told  to  regard  himBelf  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  Republia  Paul  L'Ouverture,  from 
Plaisance,  and  Vemet,  from  Gonaives,  warned  him  of  his  intended 
arrest ;  but  he  could  not  believe  it  General  Brunet  sent  him  a 
letter  full  of  French  friendship,  which  invited  him  and  his  family 
to  visit  the  general.  Although  ill,  Toussaint  answered  in  person, 
and  was  surrounded  by  twenty  grenadiers,  and  dedared  a 
prisoner.  He  gave  up  his  sword  and  was  garotte,  that  is  to  say, 
bound  with  a  rope  !  Toussaint,  his  wife,  and  children,  after  their 
house  was  pillaged,  were  embarked  for  France,  without  the 
necessaries  of  life.  On  the  voyage,  he  remarked — '  They  have 
only  felled  the  trunk  of  the  tree  of  the  liberty  of  the  Uacks  at 
Saint  Domingo,  but  it  wiU  grow  again,  for  its  roots  are  deep  and 
many.' 

The  Chateau  de  Joux  in  the  Alps  was  selected  as  the  prison 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  Buonaparte  shrunk  from  trying 
and  executing  a  man  who  had  saved  a  colony,  and  whose  only 
fault  was  to  have  stood  by  the  rights  conferred  upon  his  race 
by  laws.  A  dungeon  amidst  perpetual  snows  was,  however, 
assigned  to  this  illustrious  son  of  the  tropics  by  a  man  who  made 
the  effects  of  climate  upon  the  human  frame  his  constant  study. 
The  effects  of  strychnine  are  not  more  certain  than  those  of  cold. 
The  letters  whidi  Toussaint  wrote  to  Buonaparte  are  pathetic, 
but  high-toned.  Like  a  man  of  honour,  he  a^>eal8  to  the  word 
of  the  captain-general,  and,  with  a  sort  of  mnooent  astonish- 
ment, describes  the  rascally  trick  of  Generals  Brunei  and 
Leclerc,  by  which  he  was  made  a  prisoner ;  how  he  was  huxiied 
off  without  other  clothes  than  those  he  had  on;  his  bouse 
pillaged  and  burnt ;  and  his  wife  and  children  arrested :  '  they 
have  nothing  even  to  clothe  themselves  in.'  '  Citizen  First  Consul, 
a  mother  of  a  family,  fifty-three  years  old,  merits  indulgence. . . . 
I  alone  am  responsible.'  ...  In  the  same  strain  he  wrote  to  the 
minister  Decr^  The  only  reply  was  an  order  to  separate  him 
from  his  family.  Buonaparte  supposed  that  Toussaint  had  done 
what  he  would  in  like  circumstances  have  done— amassed  im- 
mense treasiu*es — and  his  cruelties  were  intended  to  extort  by 
torture  the  secret  of  where  they  were  hidden.  The  great  negro 
had  no  such  secrets,  and  only  wrote  imploring  the  First  Consul  to 
decide  his  fate.  He  was  confident  of  the  result  of  a  just  exami- 
nation of  his  conduct,  because  his  old  blind  father,  still  alive,  had 
shown  him  the  way  of  probity,  and  he  is  urgent^  because  *gati 
had  altered  his  health ;'  and  ^  I  have  claimed  my  liberty  of  yiM 
that  I  may  be  able  to  work  to  gain  my  living,  and  nourish  mj 
unhappy  family.'  His  appeals  had  become  tjoublesome,  sad  a 
response  was  made  to  them  ;  his  last  faithful  servant  was  vidn 
drawn  from  attendance  upon  him,  and  he  was  depnfed  of  fte 
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the  court  of  the  chateau!  Coji- 
1  hie  firet  and  moet  difficult  1i:iij- 
a  position  in  the  society  of  (lii: 
ige  with  a  gay  rich  Creole  witl.iw, 
k  cruelty  seldom  matched  in  Ui-- 
a-day,' says  M.  Saint  Eemy,  'wnr 
lonaparte  Baid  '  three  were  pleiit y.' 
^atiou,  related  Uiat  the  govirnui- 
I  Neufchatel  iu  Switzerland  ;  iIjju 
kceous  food  wae  all  that  was  allow  -  .1 
mier)  gave  him  a  little  coffee ;  iluu 
.  visit  to  Neufchatel,  the  goverimi 
,  declaring  tliat  the  prisoners  did 
mained  away  four  days;  ami  tluit, 
Bfi  no  more.  Prior  to  annouiicing 
in  fresh  provisions,  althougli  lii^ 
ner  betrayed  what  had  liappcin!.!. 
iside  the  extinct  chimney  told  the 
in  of  the  fort  and  the  mayor  of  the 
1  wae  owing  to  anything  else  tlmii 
lowever,  wore  found  who  certiliL-d 
7- 

;s!iid— '  I  had  no  interest  in killiiiL; 
trt«  and  Toussaint — egotism  ;uid 
r  deaths,  in  as  far  as  the  rock  i.il' 
5aint  Helena ;  yet  there  was  im 
hem,  for  heaide  the  poor  chitjun'v 
ound  of  the  apectral  presencL   ol 
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book,  we  think,  will  not  be  regarded  as  perfectly  satisfactory  on 
all  the  points  which  it  discusses ;  for  some  of  them  are  merely 
glanced  at :  but  no  student  can  read  it  without  profit,  for  it  gives 
a  vast  deal  of  information  on  sul)jects  new  to  most,  and  it  suggests 
many  interesting  and  not  unprofitable  inquiries. 

We  agree  with  Professor  Blackie  in  thmking  that  the  present 
time  is  suitable  for  a  consideration  of  the  pronunciation  of  (SreeL 
The  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  bnng  our  Hellenists  more 
frequently  into  contact  with  foreign  scholars ;  and  then  English- 
men feel  the  disadvantage  of  speaking  Greek  in  such  a  way  that 
none  but  Englishmen  can  understand  them.  Several  books  of 
travel,  recently  published,  have  given  utterance  to  feelings  natu- 
rally arising  in  such  circumstances,  and  have  advocated  a  changa 
There  has  also  begun  amongst  us  a  revival  of  a  wider  and  more 
catholic  scholarship,  of  which  the  works  of  Grote  and  Mure  an 
the  first-fruits ;  and  from  those  who  are  animated  with  the  spirit 
of  this  movement,  the  question  of  the  proper  method  of  wo- 
nouncing  Greek  ^vill  receive  a  fair  and  thorough  inv^tigation. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  publication  of  a  Modem  Greek  Ghrammff 
in  London,  by  Corpe,  puts  it  in  the  power  of  the  classical  student 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  present  language  of  the  Gre^ 
in  a  few  houra 

The  methods  of  pronouncing  Greek  are  generally  divided  into 
two  classes, — the  Erasmian  and  the  Reuchlinian,  or  Modem 
Greek.  Tlie  Erasmian  includes  under  it  a  great  variety  of  prt^ 
nunciations :  the  English,  wnth  its  peculiar  sound  of  a,  i,  and  o»; 
the  German,  with  its  oi  sound  of  cv ;  the  Scotch,  and  othen 
The  name  is  not  appropriate,  as  none  of  the  methods  which  it 
embraces  corresponds  to  the  theoretical  notions  propounded  hf 
Erasmus,  and  most  of  them  are  purely  arbitrary.  The  Reiidb- 
linian  is  widely  different  from  all  the  Erasmian,  and  is  chaimih 
tcrized  principally  by  its  iotacism ;  that  is,  it  sounds  if,  u,  t,  at, 
V,  VI,  as  our  ee  in  been.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
Keuchlin,  who  was  one  of  its  champions  in  the  first  days  of  the 
controversy. 

The  European  scholars,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  ceutuiy,  on  the 
revival  of  Greek  literature,  studied  Greek  under  Greeks  from  Con- 
stant inopio,  adopted  the  pronunciation  of  their  teachem  This 
mode  continueil  undisj>uted  for  some  time,  until  a  few  scfaolan 
began  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  corruption,  and  that  it  owed  its 
ori«^nu  entirely  to  the  common  ])eople.  This  opinion  was  adopted 
by  Erasmus  (in  extraordinary  circumstances,  if  Vofsius  is  to  be 
believed},*  who,  in  1528,  sent  forth  a  dialogue,  *De  Recta  Lntim 


^  Sec  the  letter  giveu  iu  Professor  Blackie*a  book,  p.  10. 
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itione.'  A  bear  and  a  lion  cnrjy 
commencement  they  cut  up  wlrii 
foibles  and  stupidities  of  stliMul- 
.ent  and  note-worthy  remarks  un  a 
hey  then  advance  to  the  proiniii- 
lOtiee  many  of  the  national  pnu- 
had  crept  iuto  it,  and  attack  ili^' 
3ed.  It  was  easy  work  for  Era.-iiius 
0  easy  to  construct  The  plan  lui 
lie  vowels  as  they  are  now  pin- 
south  of  Scotland,  and  to  ■j,i\'' 
components  of  a  diphthong.  'I'lir 
ible,  and  applied  without  criii..al 
ie  could  have  been  expected,  'ilio 
msequently  the  Dutch  scholar  was 
i  imperfect  view  of  the  qui,sir.iji. 
sufficient  to  attract  attention,  ami 
to  follow  the  Keuchlinian,  ami  in 
le  that  any  other  would  evtr  l<o 
daring  enough  to  venture  on  an 
■Id  man,  and  a  Professor  of  Giifk 
jht  manfully  and  bravely  for  ilie 
e  thought  Plato  and  Demosthfiu's 
the  Chancellor  urged  him  not  to 
w-fanglcd  absurdity,  and  by  stiuiig 
ictices  from  the  University,  Juhn 
;nuse  ultimately  triumphed.  AtK^r 
telyfor  some  years,  he  again  finiiiil 
d  with  power  to  do  as  he  likfd. 
liversal  in  England.  He  was  not, 
de  now  followed,  for  that  seems  to 
'       ;holiu  -  -  - 
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classic  literature  indifferently,  as  if  Greek  pronunciation  were  bj 
its  very  nature  unchangeable.  A  wiser  spirit,  however,  has  per- 
vaded modem  inquiry.  The  works  of  Seyfiarth  and  laaof 
classify  the  testimonies  according  to  their  countries  and  agea^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have  arrived  at  far  more 
reliable  results.  Now,  an  examination  of  the  conclusioiis  to 
which  these  and  others  have  come,  will  show  that  we  cannot  be 
certain  as  to  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  in  the  dayi  of 
the  classic  writers.  Some  passages  here  and  there  point  out  liow 
single  vowels  were  pronounced ;  but  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
times  of  the  Csesars  that  we  can  eive  a  certain  historical  taUe  of 
almost  all  the  vowels  and  disputed  consonants.  ProfesBor  Blai^ie 
lias  recorded  the  result  of  liis  investigations  in  the  fcAlowing 
summary : — 


Letter. 

Long  A 

= 

a  as  in  father. 

Short  A 

= 

a     „     hat. 

II 

= 

ai    „     pain. 

E 

^ 

«     »     9^' 

n 

^z 

0     „     pare. 

o 

Long  T 

__ 

o      „     got. 
a     „     Inikne. 

Short  r 

= 

the  same  shortened. 

Long  I 

= 

ee  aunt  green. 

Short  I 

= 

the  same  shortened. 

AI 

= 

ai  as  in  pain. 

El 

= 

ee     „    green. 

OI 

=: 

ee     „    green. 

OV 

■1-= 

00     „     boom. 

AT 

=:: 

ac,  ajl  or      ? 

EY 

= 

rr,  r/;  or      ? 

These  conclusions  may  appear  startling  to  those  who  have  aol 
invt\stigated  this  matter ;  but  we  can  assure  them,  from  a  dots 
scrutiny  of  the  ovidcuce,  that  ProfoKsor  Blackie  is  fully  bame  on! 
Per]ia]M  in  one  or  two  letters  he  has  not  done  full  jnstiee  to  tiw 
iotatism  of  modem  Greek.  His  authority  for  pronouncing  ^  m 
at  in  jMiH  is  a  passa^  in  the  work  of  Dionysiusof  UalkanMMHi^ 
*  Ucfn  ^vv^(<nM€:  \)voftaT(tn'/  The  rhetorician  there  givee  diie^ 
lions  as  to  how  it  should  be  pronoumvd,  and  it  is  impoasiUe  la 
mistake  the  sound  to  which  hr  reft^rs.  But  it  may  be  questioiMd 
whether  Diony. si  us  states  the  ushhI  methotl  of  pronounenigte 
vowel,  or  whether  he  refers  t»nly  to  its  original  power.  Maar  a 
sch(M)hn:i.ster  in  our  day  tells  his  pupils  that  a  is  to  beaouaded 
as  ni  in  jMiih,  and  yet  he  teaohes  them  to  pronounce  bad  "" 
other  jwople.  So  I)iouy8ius  may  have  given  the  proper 
of  thr  f|,  without  moaning  to  aHimi  that  it  was  so  _ 
hy  ei^ucated  people  in  all  words,  or  by  the  common 
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Bubstitutiona  of  n  for  the  Latin  '', 
names  into  Greek,  be  recoiuili<i 
IS  it  may,  it  is  not  of  great  iuipui- 
i  evidence  that  ii  was  pronoiim  I'l 
I  tfae  first  century  of  the  Chrisii;ui 
Tfiarrrfov  ou  a  monument  of  ili:it. 
ere  confounded,  as  several  of  iln.' 
riac  version  of  the  New  Testanniit 
Dr  the  t|.  If  we  come  lower  ihau 
■  numerous  and  clear.  We  re.ndily 
rms  that  ij  was  pronounced  ditli- 
,  too,  that  long  before  his  tiun-  it 
Iwe  allow  that  when  Aristojtiiaiyis 
ark  a  Spartan  woman's  pvouuin  i;L- 
ed  that  the  sound  of  i  and  ij  wx-n: 
itation  of  the  bleating  of  a  sliii.]i 
Criitinus,  gives  us  certainty  "itii 
ssic  times ;  but  very  early  a  chiuiye 
night  be  made  in  reference  to  tin; 
we  have  less  information.     Alxjiu 

habit  of  sounding  it  as  i  became 

to  our  readers  the  whole  of  tlio 
lusions  are  ba.sed  ;  but  this  is  iiii- 

get  all  that  he  can  desire  in  ilio 
!  Perniington.  Meanwhile  we  :~lLaIl 
of  proof,  t;»king  the  diphthoiiL,^  'U 
In  the  fourth  century  befor.'  die 
ian  inscriptions,  AS^ififfw  insteini  uf 
ke.  The /cegttcncy  of  this  mistake 
r.  not  by  one  dull-headed  engi^ivi  r 
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that  the  educated,  in  reading  Thucydides  or  a  classic  auth<nr, 
gave  distinct  utterance  to  the  i  of  the  diphthong,  in  the  time  of 
these  witnesses 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Syriac  interpreters 
substitute  tsei^  and  seahol  for  m.  Sextus  Empiricus  calls  at,  h^ 
and  oi;,  aTo\cTa,  or  elements,  defining  a  oroxtiov  to  be  such 
*  Ik  tov  aavv^iTOv  koL  /iOvoiro«6v  txfiv  ^^oyy6v.'  As  we  COme 
nearer  to  the  present  time,  proofs  multiply;  but  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  copying  an  extract  from  the  Psalm  Book  of 
King  Athelstan,  given  by  Wetstein.  It  may  be  of  some  use  to 
those  scholars  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere,  who  arc  fond  of  middle- 
age  saints  and  middle-age  things : — 

THE   CREED   IX  ANGLO-SAXOX  LETTEB8. 

'  Pisthou  is  then  patera  pantocratero  ce  is  criston  iha  yon  autu  ton 
monogenton  quirion  imon  ton  genegonta  cc  pneumatus  agiu  ce  maria 
tis  ])ai'tlienu,  ton  cpi  i>ontio  ]>ilatu  staurothenta,  tafinta  te  trito  iniera 
anastanta  ec  nicron  anaunta  is  tos  uranos,  catimenon  in  dexia  tu  patrof, 
oten  LTchoto  crino  zontas  ec  nieros  co  is  pneuma  agion,  agri,  afifin 
ainarlion,  sarcos  anasta.     uinin.* 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  many  scholars  if  the  exact 
pronunciation  of  Homer  or  of  Plato  could  be  ascertained  ;  and 
almost  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  ventured  on  a 
theory.  The  one  generally  adopteil  is  that  of  Erasmus,  already 
noticed,  for  which  the  Erasmiaus  fight  very  bravely.  *  Why  call 
two  vowels  diphthongs,'  says  Professor  Cheke,  *  if  they  are  not  to 
be  sounded  ;  why  not  call  them  digraphs  f  John  Cheke  might 
as  wvU  ask  English  grammarians  why  they  talk  of  diphthongs 
Names  are  not  always  accurate  descriptions  of  thingSL  Thej 
may  have  been  called  diphthongs,  because  at  the  time  at  which 
they  were  so  called  both  vowels  were  sounded,  or  it  may  have 
boon  tlmt  the  grammatical  term  was  a  translation  from  another 
language,  in  wliich,  when  the  name  was  given,  each  vowel  was 
distinctly  heard.  Many  other  sup}X>sitions  might  be  fonned,  of 
wliieli  Professor  Cheke  h  is  undoubtedly  the  most  probable,  but 
its  probability  wouM  not  stand  high  if  sot  down  in  fieures;  and, 
evm  if  tho  art^nunmt  were  good,  it  d<x?s  not  tell  us  ume^t  or  bow 
longtho  (liphtliongs  wore  sounded,  as  they  arc  supposed  t<)  beat 
thr  ;;iving  of  the  name. 

*  Hut,'  siiys  Professor  John,  *  when  the  Gn»ek  letters  were  first 
usoil  to  commit  to  writin;:^  the  Kj^jken  language,  every  letter 
niu.^t  thon  have  had  a  distinct  force/  Not  so  fast,  Professor 
Ciioko,  for  you  niiicht  know  very  well  that  when  Hebrew  or 
other  foreign  words  are  transferred  to  English,  all  the  English 
letters  have  not  a  <listinct  force.  If  the  Creek  letters  had  ueea 
formed  ex]>ressly  for  the  Greek  language,  the  aigument  would 
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this  was  not  tlie  case.     Irul^'eil, 

can  be  applied  to  the  Enyli-li 
t;  and  it  proves  simply  that  llio 
d  each  a  separate  function ;  biii.  it 
J  diphthongs  possessed  theirduuiih; 
rred  from  Phcenician  to  Greek  ;  in 
)f  time,  and  leaves  the  questiuti  in 

These  are  the  principal  arguiinjit  ^ 
e  of  a  similar  nature  and  eqn^illy 
f,  however,  several  things  in  tlie 
Greek  writings,  which  indicate  tlmi 
sred  from  the  later.  Many  ot  ihf 
I  scarcely  have  arisen  if  the    i>n>- 

Ctesars  had  been  used;  and  ili<; 
;he  Eraamians  such  as — • 

0  the  Reuchlinian  mode,  though 
Dressed  too  far.  But  all  thesi;  <;iM; 
ing  before  us  our  ignorance,  Imt 
i  must  be  content,  therefore,  wltii 
trtify  to  us. 
.nciation  of  Greek  involves  anoili'T 

theoretically  right  and  practii-'ally 
m.  It  is  needless  at  the  pru^init 
s  pronounced  according  to  acc<:iit : 

certain  stress  of  the  voice  uii 
liave  now  accentual  marks.  PLit'i 
tn.  The  grammarians  again  juhI 
.  We  are  told  that  Aristophniiu.-i 
>r  of  the  accentual  marks,  ami  "i,' 
ese  were  used  in  the  first  ccnlui  v 
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ing.  and  that  the  Greeks  regarded  nothing  but  quantity  in  their 
pronunciation.  Such  an  assertion  has  been  ma^e  oftener  than 
once,  but  we  hope  that  the  days  when  learned  men  could  utter 
such  an  a])8urdity  are  passed  away  for  ever. 

Tlie  ancient  Greeks  undoubtedly  observed  the  ouantity  of 
syllables  in  their  pronunciation  of  their  lan^age,  but  this  circum- 
stanco  leaves  undetermined  on  what  sy liable  the  accent  was 
placed.  Every  word  has  one  accent,  as  Cicero  correctly  affirms, 
and  those  who  have  pretended  to  discard  accents  from  Greek,  do 
not  pronounce  it  according  to  quantity  but  according  to  the 
Latin  accentuation.  This  they  have  done,  though  Quinctilian 
contrasts  the  Latin  with  the  Greek  in  this  very  point  *  Sed 
accentus  c^uoque  cum  rigore  quodam,  turn  similitudine  ipsa 
minus  suaves  habemus,  quia  ultima  syllaba  nee  acuta  unquam 
excitatur,  nee  flexa  circumducitiur,  sed  in  gravem,  vel  duas  graves 
ciidit  semper.  Itaque  tanto  est  semio  GraM^us  Latino  iucuudiur 
ut  no.stri  poeto}  quoties  dulce  carmen  esse  voluerant,  illorum  id 
nominibus  exornent'     What  could  be  plainer  ? 

But  can  the  accents  and  quantity  be  both  retained  ?     Un- 
doubtedly they  can,  and  equally  far  is  it  from  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  did  observe  them  both.     An  acute  accent  does 
not  lengthen  a  syllabic,  as  is  evident  at  once  from  the  common 
pronunciation  of  the  words  spirit,  Latin ,  inimical;  and  if  we 
remember  that  the  Greeks  spoke  much  more  slowly  and  musically 
than  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  do,  we  shall  see  that  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  to  them  in  such  words  as  av^pwro^.  Likely 
enough,  some  of  the  low  rabble  of  Colyttus  may  have   spoken 
Grerk  in  a  way  as  different  from  that  of  a  well-educated  Greek 
as  the  diah'ct  of  Whitechapel  diflfers  from  that  of  Belgravia;  but 
from  the  stories  told  of  the  acuteness  of  the  Athenian  ear,  we 
moy  iratlier  that  among  the  great  mass  of  tho{KK>ple  both  accent 
and  »|uantity  were  carefully  ol>ser\'ed ;   and  there  is  certainly 
ninre  reason  for  believing,  if  this  wen^  not  the  case,  that  accent 
^vas  :)illi<fred  to  nither  than  <[uantity.    In  public  orations  we  know 
that  both  were  very  strictly  observed.     As  to  (quantity,  Dionysius 
of  llali(*arn;issu.s  actually  scans  part  of  the  funeral   oration  of 
Plato,  \\\\\\v  Plutarch  infonns  us  that  Demosthenes  was  hissed,  as 
we  should  siiy  Uifi  roiVrj)  iruWitKi^  tr'o^>i»/3i)cii),  because,  froDti  an 
etyuioloMii'al   speculation  <it'   his  own,    he   dared  to  pronounce 
Asklt|iio.s  a.s  a  ]>roparoxytone,  contitirj'  to  custom.     Yeree,  again* 
wa>   •■«»nstructfd    acconlinLT  to  tpiautity,   and  there  seems  good 
n'a>on  tor  lu'lirving  that  when  p«M'try  Wiis  read,  or  rather  chanted, 
the  '-iM.ken  accents  Wfii-  observfd  as  far  as  the  musical  permitted. 
Till' T'horal  s<»n^,  lioWfVtT,  wert*,  in  all  probabiHty,  uevvr  read ; 
and  wlu'u   sung,  the  musical  accent  wuuld  completely  destroy 
the  sjmken. 
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thia  part  of  the  subject     Wf  li.ive 

>uld  be  wished ;  and  tlie  waLi  <il'  a 

unSts   many  scholars  from  a[>])ro- 

that  have  come  down  to  us.  Nunc 
will  be  found  in  Professor  Blaikii.'',s 
lo  wishes  to  go  deeply  into  the  -imly 
the  Professor's  pamphlet  on  iho 
t  the  Ancients,'  and  the  aduiiraMc 
r  in  Pennington's  'Essay  on  tlio 
Language.' 

ought  to  be  adopted  in  our  silionls 
Tiarks  already  made,  it  is  maniluit 
is  on  no  authority,  theoreti'al  ur 
k  according  to  Latin  laws  is  op- 
rations  of  Quinctihan.  In  a  ii'U- 
revioualy  adduced,  the  rhetorician 
I  in  these  words: — '  Noii  posaiULHi;^ 
fortiores.'  Now,  according  to  our 
[es  are  fortes.  Greek  and  l.:itin 
le  stately  monotonous  march.  I  Uar, 
«d  Greek  read  the  ancient  language, 
:hat  while  the   Latin  moves  on  as 

elephant,  or,  to  use  a  more  coiupli- 
h  the  dignified  pace  of  a  liui],  tho 
be  compared  to  that  of   a  serpi'iit 

forward,  then   poises   itself   lur  a 
■aces  exquisite  lines  of  beauty.     Wo 
3  Greek  in  our  pronunciatjou. 
ip  are  slow  to  move,  and  we  know 
illmakestrougobjections  toalh  ring 

appeal  to  their  candour  and  ,l,'ouiI 
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nished  that  our  men  of  mighty  learning  should  enunciate  their 
language  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is  totally  unintelligible  to  them. 
They  claim  to  be  dictators  in  this  matter,  not  merely  as  standing 
on  a  tradition  of  1400  years,  or  more,  but  as  the  moulders  and 
lawgivers  of  their  own  language.  *  As  much  right  have  we/  say 
they,  'to  adopt  an  arbitrary  method  of  speaking  English,  pro- 
nouncing every  letter  distinctly,  and  doing  away  with  all  its 
irregularities,  as  you  scholars  to  mangle  and  torture  our  native 
tongue  in  the  way  you  do/  What  answer  can  be  made  to  this 
appeal  ?  None,  we  suspect,  unless  that  modem  Greek  is  not  the 
same  language  as  the  ancient  If  this  were  the  case,  of  course  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Greece  would  have  no  more  right  to  inter- 
fere with  ancient  Greek  than  the  Italians  with  Latin.  But  is 
this  the  case  ?  No.  We  do  not  deny  that  chan^  have  taken 
place  in  the  language,  and  that  the  Neo-Hellenic  contains  in  it 
several  modem  elements.  But  we  fearlessly  assert,  that  the 
differences  between  it  and  ancient  Greek  are  not  so  great  as  to 
make  them  two  distinct  languagea  Modem  Greek  does  not 
differ  so  much  from  ancient  Greek  as  the  Endish  of  Wicklif 
from  that  of  the  days  of  James  I.;  and  we  beUeve  that  those 
Greeks  for  whom  the  notes  of  scholiasts  were  written  would  find 
less  difficulty  in  reading  a  modem  author  than  in  reading  Homer, 
In  thus  speakincf,  we  are  merely  reiterating  the  statements  of 
all,  or,  at  least,  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
modem  language.  Professor  Blackie,  who  is  one  of  the  first 
British  Neo-HeTlenic  scholars,  devotes  several  pages  to  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  notion  that  Greek  is  a  dead  lan^age.*  Many  Germans 
who  have  been  in  Greece  have  expressed  the  same  opinion,  and 
Corpe,  in  his  preface  and  his  whole  grammar,  testifies  to  the  fact. 
Indeed,  a  proof  of  this  point  is  easy.  Let  the  classical  student 
read  the  following  extract,  taken  from  a  novel  by  Alexander 
Soutsos,  and  say  if  he  finds  difficulty  in  understanding  it : — 

Kparovftfvoi  utto  rac  xiipaCf  irtpivarovyrn:  /iokoc  oXoKklipovQ  ^jpoc 
iXrjfrfwt'ov^n'  iIq  rac  iKaraont  fiac  Tor  Kovfwy  t:al  tov^  irii'povc  rem 
frifH/TiratrftovC'  H  yaXi/ J'17  r»;c  lapirijc  vvKTo^f  o  ai<^pioc  Kol  dffrtpwroc 
ovpart'tr^  TO  Ke\uct)fta  r>7c  rpw^ipCu:  iirjforoQf  Twr  vu^arw  kqX  tHiv  C<^vpwv 
o  Ttpiryoc  xpi^vpifTfio^f  to  iriiy  /idc  cyo^rcvcv. 

This  extract,  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Greek  to  his 
sweetheart,  and  descriljing  their  moonlight  wanderings,  is  a  fair 
si>ecinien  of  the  Greek  usually  aildressed  to  the  ])eople.  We 
have  Kolected  it  purely  from  the  harmony  of  the  sound  and  the 
sense  which  it  exiiibits.     We  might  have  chosen  passages  from 

*  TIk*  rnifcNSor  (li«(*ussc!>  this  ]K>iiit  iiuirc  fully  in  a  lecture  delivered  on  his 
return  from  a  vi>iT  tn  (irt'ore  :  *  On  the  Living;  liaii^age  uf  the  Urecksi,  and  its 
utility  tu  the  Cla^bical  Scholar.'     Edinburgh:  ^Sutherland  &  Kuox.     1^53. 
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!<],  which  could  not  be  diHtiDgiii^lii:ii 
jht  pitch  on  many  songs  inFimiii  is 
tallads,  which  would  be  intelli,L;ib|i^ 
versed  in  the  language.  The  u\-:iu 
«  it  not  prove  our  point?  AVmiM 
cimcns  of  the  Doric  dialect  "hi.h 
Attic  than  this?  The  use  of  ,'iW> 
fv,  and  fttts  for  the  genitive  ;iiid 
the  principal  peculiarities  in  thi.»o 
ing  worth  speaking  of. 
age  leads  to  a  similar  conclii-inn. 
*  the  language  of  Greece?  Nul  in 
les  of  the  Christian  era,  for  wi'  iiuvo 
t  fathers,  who  preached  and  wruto 
and  elegance.  Not  in  the  miiMle 
Byzantine  historians  are  in  Giii'k. 
such  Greek  as  would  please  soiiu'  of 
-ested  only  in  words  and  phrases,  and 
■of  Greek  books,  abjure  all  autlmr:, 
in  supposed  classical  age  of  inniiy. 
views  down  to  modem  timcM,  thuy 
awledge  that  English  was  the  inu>C 
ce  of  the  earth,  and  that  lililton  :ui<l 
:ad  because  they  happened  to  um^  it ' 
cast,  however,  the  Greek  of  Anna 
i,  will  be  allowed  to  be  Greek,  and 
■  did  the  language  fall  into  ilisii>o 
tinople  by  the  Turks.  The  i)iiists 
t  language,  according  to  the  cum- 
ind  down  to  the  present  time,  Iwuks 
3n  by  learned  men  in  ancient  Cin 
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between  the  domination  of  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  and  the 
excitement  of  a  free  spirit  attendant  on  the  French  Revolution, 
almost  all  the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  occupy  the  position  of 
the  vtdguSf  modem  Greek  came  into  univenal  use.  During 
these  centuries  of  Turkish  domination,  the  language  was  fairiy 
in  the  way  of  becoming  a  new  one,  through  the  adoption  of 
Turkish,  Italian,  and  other  words  and  idioms.  A  better  day, 
however,  dawned  on  Greece.  A  national  feeling  began  to  per- 
vade her,  and  amidst  other  results  of  it,  her  language  was  puri- 
fied,— the  foreign  elements  were  systematicallv  expelled,  ana  the 
learned  Korais  and  his  followers  have  brought  back  as  many  of 
the  forms  of  the  ancient  dialect  as  was  consistent  with  the  modem 
spirit  and  modes  of  thinking.  So  that  now  there  is  perhaps  not 
another  language  that  has  so  few  foreign  words.  Its  richnen 
supplies  it  with  terms  for  all  our  inventions,  and  for  all  our 
philosophic  ideas.  Railway,  Steamer,  Daguerreotype,  and  midi 
words  are  expressed  in  compound  words  of  pure  Greek,  while 
many  of  our  scientific  and  other  names,  as  photography,  phono- 
graphy, are  Greek  already.  Professor  Blackie  inforans  ub  that 
in  iJiree  coluvine  of  a  Greek  n^vapaper,  of  tlie  year  1852,  tkert 
do  not  certainly  occur  three  vjorda  that  are  iwt  pure  ncdive 
Greek. 

The  Greeks,  then,  we  maintain,  have  an  inalienable  right  to 
legislate  on  the  pronunciation  of  their  language.  But  even  if 
they  liad  not,  it  happens  that  theirs  is  the  only  one  current 
which  has  a  good  foimdation  in  historical  inquiry.  The  practical 
conclusion,  then,  seems  inevitable  that  the  modem  Greek  pio- 
nunciation  should  be  universally  adopted. 

Tho  only  i>oint  on  wliich  a  scholar  might  have  some  hedtatioB 
is  tho  neglect  of  quantity  which  prevails  in  modem  Greek.  Thm 
•nmruvm  is  tipttisi.  This  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the  best 
times  of  tho  ancient  language  ;  still  this  practice  is  not  of  recent 
origin.  Tho  accent  doi'S  not  lengthen  the  syllable  on  which  it  it 
placed,  nor  shorten  the  syllables  that  follow  it>  It  is  not  diflicoh 
to  ]>roiK>uiice  such  a  word  as  grandfather,  and  equally  easy  is  it 
to  givf  both  accent  and  quantity  to  ar^^foiroc.  ^  or  is  it  contrary 
to  rocisriii  to  sup]M)K<.*  tlh'it  the  Greek  people  gave  both  in  ike 
comiHoii  talk  of  Hie,  providi^l  they  had  a  good  musical  edncation, 
and  spokt-  more  sUiwly  than  is  common  with  us.  Indeed,  we 
have  ofti'u  h«*ard  Greeks  lin(n?r  unconsciouslv  on  svllables  succeod- 
ing  tho  aoconted  ono.  But  when  a  language  is  spoken  quickhr, 
or  Avhon  a  nation  loses  the  exquisite  sense  of  time  which  tfie 
Greeks  i>oks<«»«chI,  the  penultimate  syllable  of  a  jtroparoxytoDe  is 
ajit  to  ho  shortonp<l.  This  took  phure  in  tlio  Greek  lansiu^psL 
Ponniugton  finds  examples  of  accentual  verses  in  DionyMua  of 
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rfectly  satisfied  that  he  is  coii'i.'t 
asaage;  the  verses,  too,  are  in.ii 
«nte  ;  yet  we  confess  we  hav<'  no 
the  early  age  of  the  writer, 
istian  era  gives  us  proof,  at  liii-t, 
5  custom,  and  the  eighth  t>r  iis 
Prudentius,  in  the  fifth  cemmv, 
ua  and  of  similar  words;  ami  in 
s  vef'sus  politici,  or  verses  fraim  d 
I  of  Damascus.  Add  to  this.  i\\>- 
a  language,  and  the  consider:iii"ii 
lant  with  modern  habits,  and  ini.ii.' 

and  we  think  we  have  a  casu  u,r 
juld  follow  them  even,  in  readini,' 
adhere  to  our  present  pronuii-  i:i- 
rklif  Poetry,  on  the  other  haiid. 
isequeutly  must  be  attended  t^-,  as 

it  right  to  convert  monosyllaliic 
he  rhythm  demands  it 
at  only  the  general  outlines  of  tlii^ 

the  matter  to  the  judgmtut  <•{ 
naintain,  have  a  better  riglii  to 
renunciation  of  Greek  than   iIj-i-i' 

our  present  mode,  because  tlie 
it  and  healthier,  and  the  mean-  oi' 
int.  It  is  not  at  all  improhalilo 
)rejudiced  in  the  advocacy  of  "ur 
isible  to  avoid  this.     But  we  i-liuU 

excite  our  learned  men  to  a  cnhn, 
[ion  of  this  not  unimportant  ii"iut 
all  have  :  custom  throws  its  cliain'i 
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ment  in  acquiring  languages.  We  imagine  tliat  if  our  young 
men  were  first  taught  to  speak  modern  Greek,  and  were  then 
gradually  led  from  the  modem  to  the  anrient  literature,  they 
'would  learn  more  Greek,  and  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  those 
advanta<?es  which  a  classical  education  can  confer. 


Art.  TII. — Bacon'' s  Essays^  Apophthegms,  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients, 
Xeic  Atlantis,  and  Henry  TIL  With  Introductory  Dissertation 
and  Notes  by  J.  Dewy,  M,A.     (Bohii's  Standard  Library,  1852.) 

2.  Bacon'' s  Novum  Organum,  and  Advancement  of  Learning.  With 
Notes  by  J.  Devey,  M.A.     (Bolm's  Scientific  Library  1853.)» 

TiiE  two  main  divisions  of  the  history  of  philosophy  are  ancient 
and  modern.  All  that  does  not  strictly  belong  to  either  of  these 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  transition  step&  Modem  civiliza« 
tion,  though  it  may  not  have  excelled  antiquity  in  the  fine  artSi 
poetry,  rhetoric,  statuary — and  is  indebted  to  it  for  the  foanda- 
tion  of  pure  mathematics — has  far  surpassed  it  in  those  l>Fanch€« 
of  knowledge  which  are  based  on  observation  and  experiment 

In  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  scientific  reformation  which 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  Bacon,  let  us  glance  at  the  chief 
chnract  eristics  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  As  early  as  the 
sf'cond  century  of  the  present  era,  Christianity  came  in  contact 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  and  especially  with  New  Pla- 
tonism.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  eleventh  century,  that 
what  may  be  calle<l  Christian  philosophy  sprung  up,  which, 
undor  its  varied  phases,  is  collectively  styled  scholasticifim. 
The  origin  of  this  term  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scholse,  or  school^ 
which  wore  founded  by  Charlemagne  for  philosophical  studiiet; 
in  which,  however,  scarcely  any  in  those  days  had  citlieff 
loisnrf!  or  inclination  to  engage,  except  the  clergy.  Hence  the 
main  characteristic  of  this  period  was  constant  endeavour  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  the  church  jihilosophically,  and  to  work 
them  u])  into  the  form  of  scientific  systems.  Auselma  dedara* 
tion,  *  chhIo  ut  intelligam,'  was  adopted  as  the  guiding  principle. 
The  wt»rks  of  the  scholastic  writers  exhibit  an  immense  amount 


liistty  and  toil;  but,  on  the  oihcr 
nitions,  and  fniitlees  distincliuns, 
folly;'  hence,  the  absence  of  really 

ihilosophy  was  a  scientific  de^'clop- 
oman  church.  It  assumed  a^  its 
te,  and  employed  as  its  instrumt'iil 

deep  and  extensive  influence  oi 
■riod  is  thus  graphically  deseiiljcd 
ic  was  the  engine  by  which,  for 
J  bewitehed  in  a  manner  that  was 
.  Glosses,  paraphrases,  suinnifnics, 
Q  his  works  were  composed  wiihout 
itants  of  the  west  learned  Amhie, 
1  of  them  in  that  language.  The 
,her  medium  of  their  circulatiuii, 

parts  of  the  known  world 

eat  text-hook  of  knowledge,  nud 

of  truth Christians,  <Uv, 

rofessing  assent  to  the  great  law- 
)t  Europe  alone,  but  also  Aliica 
dominion  ;  and  while  his  Or.  ek 
i,  translations  were  read  in  Pnsia 

for  disputation,  which  now  bc;;au 
"  the  spread  of  this  philosophy, 
ID,  under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  (o 
ise  of  the  physics  and  metaphy,-^ii.s 

then  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
I  to  dethrone  him  from  that  dcs- 
ch,  by  long  custom,  had  now  lon- 
At  len^'th,   'in  some  of  i" 
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rity.  As  the  first  of  these,  ve  may  place  the  revival  of  leuniiqf 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  During  the  BcholaBtic  age,  tbe  study  of 
the  ancient  classical  authors  had  declined ;  even  tbe  Platowe 
and  Aristotelian  systems  were  known  almost  ezchunvely  fcon 
translations  and  secondary  eouroea  Italy  first  awoke  to  a  jntter 
ap]>reciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  antique.  The  arrival  of  Qicidc 
fugitives  from  Constantinople  gave  a  great  impilse  to  tlie  study 
of  ancient  authors  in  that  land.  Greek  and  Latin  voiks  wen 
read  in  the  original  languages,  and  the  art  of  printing  multi- 
pliod  copies.  Learned  men  assembled  at  the  court  of  the  Medici 
at  Florence.  Bessarion  and  Marsilius  Ficinus  distingiiidied 
themselves  as  expositors  of  the  ancient,  and  especially  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  Classical  refinement  protested  aeainst  tlM 
dry,  inelegant,  uncritical  mode  in  which  the  sciences  had  bitheits 
l>een  handled.  '  The  mere  sul>stitution  of  the  Academic  for  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  would  indeed  hare  done  little  good.  Bat 
anything  was  better  than  the  old  habit  of  unreasoning  aorvilitT. 
It  was  something  to  have  a  choice*  of  tATanta  *'  A  spark  of 
freedom/'  asQibbon  has  justly  remarked.  ''  was  prodacoil  fay  this 
collision  of  adverse  servitude. '  '* 

The  second  and  main  cause  was  the  Reformation.  The  contes 
against  the  spirit  of  scholastieism — ^the  advocacy  of  classic  cnltme 
— the  struggle  after  national  indi'pendence — ^the  efforts  of  societT 
to  liberate  itself  from  the  lioman  hierarchy — the  desire  at' 
exploring  the  facts  and  la^it  of  nature — above  all,  the  grespiiup 
<^f  individual  reason  after  a  full  emancipation  irom  extei^2 
authority — in  short,  eveiy  element  of  modem  times  finds  its 
rentn'-point  in  the  great  German  reformation.  Luther  Jiud 
many  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  did  not  heshmte  to 
f'X])n.ss  tiieir  contempt  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 

A  third  cause  was  a  numb<.T  of  disconnected  attempts  at 
iii'li'pendent  thinking  on  the  ]jart  of  Peter  Bamus  (1519-1^71) 
in  t  he  science  of  logic  ;  of  Telesius  and  Campauella  in  jihvaei; 
aixl  of  Patritius  and  Griordan(»  Biimo  in  meta])hyBic8^-^AU  whidi, 
howfver,  faile<l  to  produce  any  i)ermanent  resulta 

A  fourth  cause  was  the  rise  of  the  natural  scienoea  Oepsr- 
n'\f^\<.  K.e]»ler.  and  (lalileo  restored  to  natiuie  the  bonoorJof 
wliic-h  scholasticism  had  roblnjd  her,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  As 
wmiM  of  thought,  and  shocik  men's  faith  in  the  authority  of  tks 
ohnivh.  Tile  investigation  ul  natiu*e's  laws,  Khnmefnlly  birt 
vainly  op]n)sed  by  tho  hierarchy  and  pa]ial  orthodoxy,  onme  is 
be  vir-weti  as  an  fs>fntial  objiH-i  of  philos(>]ihy. 

TIius,  evon  before  the  time  «if  B:uHin,  the  justice  of  tlieti 
.•T^'ay  which  sehnhistieisni  had  exercised  over  the  minds  of 
had  been  called  in  quc-stion,  and  in  opiK^sition  to  serrile 
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i  revolutionary  spirit  h«draiB(ii  its 
f  that  dominion  remained  freo  iiuui 
5ut  the  fundamental  reaaoTt  uf  till- 

Deeii  clearly  pointed  out:  tln'  ri\ii- 
of  some  m&Bter-mind,  who  .iliijidij 
n  the  citadel  itself,  and  irfaoKhonlil 
JOven»ment  wfaich  merited  thi.'  b.-t'ty 

I,  'Two  such  minds  arose,  boili  nf 
inexhaustible  resources.  Eai'li  ^il' 
fth  to  aid  the  work  of  refomin!ii>n  ; 
succeeded  in  tmning  the  stream  -.if 
I  tlie  two  main  directions,  whi'l]  it 
ess  ever  since.  The  finrt  of  tlu-^f 
he  order,  both  of  time  and  infiui  lio-  ■. 
e   the  comparison  of  their  un.rits 

at  York  House,  in  tiie  Strumi. 
he  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  "im. 
f  Elizabeth's  reiijn  wasLord-ktc|)i'i 
1  ability  and  political  wisdom  "a-- 
ily  to  the  great  Burleigh,  !iis 
.aughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cookf,  \v:i^ 
in,  and  Italian  languages,  and  also 
vas  delicate  in  health,  and  fotnl  -4 
ity  of  intellect,  which  early  s]ni\\,-il 
the  anomalies  of  legerdemaiu,  :iiul 
I  St.  James's  Fields,  was  no  il^nilit 
aried  minds  of  a  Cecil,  a  JevM^I.  ,i 
ke,  and  won  tlie  flattering  ackm.w- 
coufurrefi  iijurti  liiiu  th- 
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the  unfruitfulness of  the  way;  being  a  philosophy,  as  his  lordship 
used  to  say,  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  bat 
barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of 
man.' 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  in  the  suite  of 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  Queen  Elizabeth's  ambassador.  Thi.s  visit 
had  doubtless  a  lasting  influence  on  his  character.  The  state  of 
a  country  which  had  but  recently  witnessed  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  abidingly  confirmed  his  adherence  to 
Protestant  principles.  He  travelled  through  several  French  pro- 
vinces, and  subsequently  publislied  the  results  of  his  acute  and 
extensive  observations  in  a  work  entitled  *  The  State  of  Europe.' 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  father, 
Bacon  returned  hastily  home.  His  father  having  died  intestate, 
he  found  himself  bereft  of  pecuniary  resources.  Hence  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  some  lucrative  occupation.  After  having  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  government  post  through  the 
f)atronago  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Burleigh  (who  wished  to  promote 
his  own  son,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Cecil),  he  enrolled  himself 
as  a  student  at  Gray  s-inn.  For  some  years  he  laboured  in 
obscurity.  At  length,  by  his  profound  acquaintance  witli  the 
priticiplcs  of  law,  and  his  admirable  talents  and  address^  he 
ncc|uired  such  reputation,  that  the  queen  appointed  him  her 
*  counsel  extraordinary.'  (1590.)  Cecil  also  procured  for  him  the 
reversion  of  the  registrarship  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  lucrative 
office  fell  in  after  some  years. 

In  1 593  Bacon  took  his  scat  in  parliament  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  an  orator  and 
debater.  *Tliore  happened  in  my  time,'  says  Ben  Jonson.  'one 
noble  sjvcaker  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His 
languati^e,  where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly 
censorious.  No  man  ever  spoke  more  neati}',  more  pressly,  mote 
weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptino.s.s,  less  idleness,  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  membtT  of  his  speech,  but  consisteil  of  his  own 
«^racos.  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss.  He  commanded  where  he  spoke,  and  had  hit 
judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their 
affections  more  in  his  power.  Ilie  fear  of  every  man  who  hemrd 
him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.'  In  politics,  however, 
he  inad<»  a  iRTilous  attempt  to  please  both  court  and  people.  On 
one  occasion,  indeed,  he  delivered  a  vehement  s])eech  against  the 
crown,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
punished  by  the  Star  Chamb<T,  but  when  the  queen  pave  forcible 
(expression  to  her  indignation,  he  sought  forgiveness  by  proroiniig 
never  to  repeat  the  otience. 

Still   failing    to   obtain   the    j^atronage   of  Burleigh, 


J,  impelled  by  a  generous  frienilsliiji, 
him,  first  the  office  of  attonicy- 
r-general ;  but  in  both  cases  tu:  was 
Df  the  Cecils.  To  mitigate  Biiriin's 
him  an  estate,  worth  nearly  =t':;iH)0, 

mall  volume  of  '  Essayea,  Reli-ioii.-i 
wasion  and  Disswasion.'  'I'Iu'm- 
T  in  England,  hut  also  thronglioLil. 

a  that  we  notice  his  base  iogratinuli' 
B  prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy  a^jiinst 
he  had  conferred  so  many  ami  ^-uuii 
'hom  he  had  so  fully  confidtvl,  not 
n  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  |iro- 
■ed  his  learning  and  ingenuity  iii 
.0  crown  the  whole,  after  the  cx-'cu- 
e  queen's  request,  '  a  declarnti()U  uf 
snipted  and  committed  by  Rijbi;it 

friend  so  loved,  so  trusted,  h-nv  a 
e  earl's  fortunes,  in  shedding  lii.s 
nemory.' 

les,  Bacon  rose  rapidly  in  fortuno 
:nighted  ;  in  1604  he  was  appuiuti'd 
itor-general ;  and  in  1613  attonu'y- 
hiinself  in  Parliament,  and  is|n- 

and  his  writings,  sought  to  biin- 
f  James's  favourite  measure— tln' 
id.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  Dc;,'li.i;t 
n  1605  he  published  his  'Advaiiuo- 
;0!)  h\fi  •  Wisdom  of  the  Ant' 
'  Novum  Organum.' 
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BarOQ  Verttlaoi,  and  then  Viscount  St  Albana  It  must  not 
however,  be  concealed  that  in  liis  chancellorship  he  Lwued 
abominable  patents  ;  and  not  only  allowed  Villiers  to  interfere 
in  his  judicial  decisions,  but  even  accepted  large  bribes  from 
persons  engaged  in  chancery-suits. 

Retribution  was  at  hand.  After  six  years'  recess^  p«rHament 
again  met  The  Commons  discussed  public  grievances,  and 
attacked  the  unrighteous  patents  which  had  shielded  Buckingham 
and  his  followers.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
stfite  of  the  courts  of  justice.  Two  charges  of  bribery  were 
brought  against  Bacon ;  the  number  soon  rose  to  twenty-three. 
Bacon  drew  up  a  confession,  which  was  handed  to  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  the  deputation  of  peer^ 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  confession  was  sabacribed  by 
himself,  he  replied,  ^  My  lords,  it  is  my  act,  my  liaud,  xaj  heart 
I  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.'  The 
lords  condemned  him  to  *  pay  a  fine  of  J,^  ^0,000,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  during  the  kill's  pleasure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable 
of  hoMing  any  public  office,  place,  or  employment,'  and  '  never* 
to  '  sit  in  parliament,  nor  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court' 
The  sentence  was  immediately  mitigiited  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  but  liberated  in  two  days.  Tlie  tine  was  released  by  the 
crown.  By  the  year  1624!  all  his  punishment  was  renutted 
Government  granted  him  a  pension  of  X^l^OO  a-year. 

During  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  he  commenced  a  *  Digest 
of  the  Laws  of  England,'  a  '  History  of  England  under  the  House 
<»f  Tudor,'  a  '  Body  of  Natural  History,'  and  a  '  Philosophical 
Romance.'  He  also  pubUshed  his  ^  I>e  Augmeutis  Scientianim' 
in  16-23. 

'The  great  apostle  of  experimental  philosophy/  says  Mr. 
llacaulay,  '  was  destined  to  be  its  martyr.  It  liad  occurred  to  him 
that  snow  might  be  \ised  ¥rith  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  pre* 
venting  animal  substances  from  putrefying.  On  a  very  cold  oaj. 
early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1<>2r>.  he  alighted  from  his  coack 
near  Highgate  to  try  the  experiment.  He  went  into  a  cottage. 
bought  a  fowl,  and  with  his  own  liands  stuffeil  it  with  snow. 
While  thus  engaged,  he  felt  a  sudden  chill,  and  was  so  muck 
indisposed  thiit  it  was  inipossible;  for  him  to  return  to  Gray's-ina. 
After  an  illne:5s  of  :ibi.»ut  a  week,  he  expired  on  the  morning  of 
Ea.st  4^-4  lay.  1G2<».  His  inhul  api^ars  to  have  retained  its  strength 
an<l  liveliness  to  the  end.  He  did  not  forget  the  fowl  which  had 
caused  his  death.  In  the  last  letter  tliat  he  ever  wrote*  with 
fingers  which,  as  he  said,  could  u<#t  ?reiw.hly  hold  a  pen,  he  did 
not  omit  to  mtMiticiu  that  tht^  exiH.Tinirnt  of  the  snow  had  suc- 
ceed*'d  <*xct*llcntly  w»-ll.'  His  will  o.imtiin*;  the  strikingly  pn»kelir 
piassjiirt? — '  For  niy  iiaine  ami  memory  1  leave  it  to  mensdiaril- 
ablt.'  sjH'eches.  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages.' 
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(led  into—l.  Scientific;  2.  M.>ral 
ry  and  MisceUaoeous.  Hib  ixu-.it 
■  Advancement  of  Learning'  (|iiib- 
igna'  and  '  Novum  Organnm'  i|iiili- 
igmentis  Scientiamm'  (pabli-hiHl 
find  upon  comparison  that  inn! 
.ise  (i.e.  'the  '  De  AiigmentiM  Sri-'n- 
ight  interpolatiuD  or  omission.  I'roia 
ming,'   the   remainder  being   uon 

1  divided  into  six  parts  : — 
1,  intended  to  furnish  a  gomral 
ygained,  and  indications  of  iar-'iMC. 
8,  is  wanting  in  the  '  lustauratio  ;' 
De  Augmentis  Scientiamm.' 
contain  (he  new  logic,  or  induitivi' 
eted  it,  it  is  known  under  the  u^iiiii' 
ich  was  to  consist  of  nine  parts  :  we 
Jt. 

rm  au  entire  natural  history,  uiidoi 
>ne  hundred  and  thirty  pariii-ular 
in  his  age,  could  accomplish  lnil 

Scala  Iiitellectus,  was  to  sii[i|>ly 
xce  before  our  eyes  the  entire  | no- 
very  of  truth,  selecting  various  and 
part  is  wanting,  except  a  few  i)iri-o- 

acon  calls  P/Wi-omi,  sive  Aj'Hri- 
idw,  was  to  give  a  sample  ot  tliat 
to  be  erected  on  the  l^ais  of  his 
ns  of  the   iD{luctive   method- 
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different  conditions  of  life,  might  have  achieved ;  he  might  have 
been  more  emphatically  the  high-priest  of  Nature,  if  he  had  not 
been  the  chancellor  of  James  I.,  but  no  man  could  have  filled  up 
I  the  vast  outline  which  he  alone,  in  that  stage  of  the  world,  could 
have  so  boldly  sketched.' 

The  treatise  '  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum'  is  divided  into  nine 
booka 

The  first  is  designed  to  remove  prejudices  against  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  and  to  indicate  the  causes  of  error. 

In  the  second  book  knowledge  is  divided  into— I.  History. 
II.  Poetry.  III.  Philosophy;  corresponding  to  memory,  imagi- 
nation, reason. 

I.  History  comprises,  1 .  Natural  History,  (I)  of  Regular  Pheno- 
mena; (2)  of  Monstrosities ;  (3)  of  the  Arts.  2.  Civil,  or  rather 
Human  History:  (1)  Civil  History  proper ;  (2)  Sacred  History ; 
(3)  Literary  History. 

II.  Poetry  is  divided  into — 1.  Narrative.  2.  Dramatic.  3. 
Parabolic. 

III.  Philosopliy  or  Science.  There  must  be  a  general  science, 
compri.sing  a  body  of  axioms  common  to  all  the  special  scieucea 
The  special  sciences  have  three  principal  objects: — 1.  God. 
2.  Nature  [3rd  Book].  Natural  science  is  either  speculative  or 
jiractical.  Speculative  natural  science  comprises  physics^  which 
deal  with  material  and  efficient  causes,  and  metaphj'sicSi  which 
deal  with  formal  and  final  cause&  Practical  natural  science  in- 
cludes mechanics,  by  which  Bacon  means  experimentation  in 
genoial,  and  magic,  or  experimentation  applied  to  the  production 
of  extraordinary  phenomena.  Mathematics  are  purely  instru- 
mental, and  consist  of  pure  mathematics  (geometry  and  algebra) 
and  mixed  mathematics. 

The  fourth  to  the  eighth  books  treat  of  science  in  relation  to 
its  third  object,  MAN.  There  must  be  an  intnxluctoiy  science 
explaining  personality  and  the  coninmnication  between  the  soul 
and  the  body.  The  science  of  man  Bacon  then  divides  into 
(1)  The  Science  of  Human  Nature;  and  (2)  The  Science  of 
Civil  Society.  The  former  treats  [1]  of  the  body  (medicine, 
cosinical  science,  gymnastics,  music,  and  iiaintiug) ;  [2]  of  the 
soul,  both  iti3  substance  and  its  facidties.  which  are  cither  logical 
or  moral.  Logic  is  either  inventive  or  traditive,  and  in  its  latter 
pha.se   conij)rises  grainnuir,*  rhetoric,  criticism,  and    pedagogy. 


*  Bnr'oii  fonncd  soinr  ▼cry  sai^^uridu.s  aiitioipatioiLs  al>out  uiiircrsal  grammar. 
'Gniiiiniar/  he  observes,  *  i>  of  two  kiiuLs,  tin*  onr  literary,  ihc  othrr  iihiloao- 
l)hic:tl.  .  .  .  The  latter  ilireet^  tlie  attention,  not  to  the  nnaK^ics  whicD  worda 
\nv,iT  t  I  words,  Imt  the  anal<)u'i*">  whieh  word:i  bear  to  thini^;'  or.  Mo  Ungiiagr 
roiisit!  -ji'il  as  the  M-n-siblc  i»-.»:liiiitiirc  or  iinai^e  of  the  nieutal  pruccss.' 
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(showing  the  natural  LiBtorv  of 
g  of  the  culture  of  the  affectiuns). 
of  civil  society  Bacon  handles  only 
of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the 
'ersal  legislation.     He  says  socii-ty 

contra  aolitudinem,  adjuvanicii. 
(Mitra  injurias. 

hich  is  short,  glances  only  at  somo 
:e,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  iis  it 
holic  spirit  than  was  often  to  lie 
(ed  by  bigotry  and   ecclestaHt iciil 

the  most  important  topic  is  what 
);  le.,  not  idols  as  most  writi.Ts 
,  Hoppus)  have  supposed  ;  but,  as 
usions,  fallacies,  or,  as  Lord  Bacon 
it  of  Learning,'  false  appearaiifo:^.' 

i);  illusions  common  to  the  whojf 
ose  general  prejudices  which  aiiso 
iture  itself.'  '  The  understand  iiii,' 
mirror  whose  surface  is  not  trut.', 
rfection  with  the  nature  of  things, 
'he  sources  of  these   Idola  are — 

the  mind  to  assume  a  greater 
ly  exists.  (2)  A  tendency  in  iliu 
all  facts  into  harmony  with  a  pro- 
(3)  A  liability  of  the  mind  rather 
lation  than  guided  by  the  undur- 
>f  the  mind  to  push  its  investi<;a- 

(5)  Thcinliueuwof  the  will  iiml 
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— ^i.  e.,  from  the  imperfectiou  of  language     Words 

when  they  are  names  of  things  which  do  not  exist,  or  when  tlkey 

are  confused  and  ill-deiiued. 

lY.  Idola  Theatri  (of  the  theatre) ;  illusioos  proceeding  from 
the  fabulous  and  visionary  representations  of  philoeoplueal 
theories.  '  We  call  them  idols  of  the  theatre/  says  fiacuo, 
'  because  all  the  .systems  of  philosophy  that  have  been  hitherto 
invented,  or  received,  are  but  so  many  stage-plays,  which  have 
exhibited  nothing  but  fictitious  and  theatrical  worda' 

The  next  topic  for  our  consideration  lb  Bacon  s  method.  H» 
lays  down  the  following  fundamental  principle  as  his  first  and 
leading  aph()ri:iini  concerning  *  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  and 
man  s  dominion  over  it — *  Homo,  naturae  mimster  et  interpres. 
tautum  ikcit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de  naturae  online,  re  vd 
mente.  observaverit ;  uec  amplius  scit,  aut  potest^  (Man  thft 
sei'vant  and  interpreter  of  Nature  can  only  uuderstaad  and  act 
in  proportion  as  he  observes  the  order  of  Nature ;  more  he  en 
neither  knuw  nor  do.)  Tlie  method  he  recommends  for  ihe 
interpretation  of  Nuture  is  calleil  the  imluctite  Tnethod,  In 
iu<luction  we  assert,  to  use  the  words  of  Whately,  *tbat  whsl 
])elongs  to  the  individual  or  individuals  we  have  rTMniBi"J. 
belongs  (certainly  or  probably,  as  the  case  may  be^)  to  the  whok 
class  imder  which  they  come.'  The  first  step  in  the  iadnciivt 
proce.ss  of  Bacon  is  to  collect  a  natural  history.  \Ve  must  carefidly 
and  iiatiently  gather  a  variety  uf  particular  facts  and 
wliich  relate  to  the  subject  of  inquiry;  we  must  not 
with  those  facts  which  spontimeoubly  present  themadlveii  bel 
must  institute  experiments  for  the  discovery  of  freak  OMa 
Being  now  in  possession  of  a  body  of  ficts^  obtained  by  obaerv^ 
turn  and  experiment,  we  must  classify  them  into  taUe%  ami, 
applying  the  method  of '  exclusion,'  rcjt^ct  those  which 
vaut  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  gather  the  ^vintage'  of 
are  really  significant.  These  selected  facts  must  theu  be  dr 
an  lined  its  to  their  relative  wortL  The  most  important  phcM^ 
mc'ua  are  called  by  him  '  prerogative  instances,*  as  noldiag  a  kieii 
of  prijrocrutivc  dignity  from  being  peculiarly  suggestive  of  can*' 
tion.  Fifteen  of  these  are  to  guide  the  intellect,  five  to  aid  tki 
.sruscs,  aiul  M'veii  to  corrtrct  tin*  i»ractice.  Of  these  tweaty-aevoi 
wo  shall  adduce  only  the  most  important,  i^l)  linttantia  toU- 
tarlu::  'examples  uf  the  same  quality  existing  in  two 
otherwise  difierent,  or  of  a  (quality  difi'ering  in  two  bodies 
wise  the  same.  In  the  first  instance  the  boiUes  diflEer  in  al 
thin^i.s  lull  one  ;' — e.  g.,  crystals,  «lewdrops,  which  exhibit 
in  aonir  >it nations,  have  nothing  but  the  colour  in  commoA 
.^itoues,  metals,  &c..  whose  colours  are  permanent.  (These  exanipki 
guided  Newton  to  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of  light)    In 


«  agree  ill  all  things  but  one;'  Iuli 
veins  of  black  ami  white  in  mai  IjIl 
wers,  where  the  substances  agtij-'  in 

X. 

libits  quiilities  pa.ssing  &om  lu-.-;  ti 
.,  glass,  when  whole,  is  colouili;^-^ . 

instances  which  show  some  qiuility 
e  barometer  exhibits  the-weigln  ul 
iog  from  pressure  in  ail  direct  iun- 

nstauces  that  are  parallel  or  mj:!- 
ible  or  are  analogous  to  each  otlni 
/  difierent  in  all  the  rest.  Baimi 
al  instruments  and  the  eye,  i\\>- 
ems  that  yield  an  echo. 
me  hoatilee,  are  instances  of  ijiuiii- 
iach  other  and  the  reverse.  Tlm- 
,  transparency  and  malleabiliiy  ui 

1  instances,  ai'e  so  called  from  tin 
ause  they  determine  at  onc<.'  1"- 
aclusions.  'These  instances,'  >ii}> 
lat,  when  in  search  of  any  naiim 
1  equilibrium,  or  is  suapendeil  l>t.- 
le  facts  decide  the  question  by  i'- 
.e.'  Suppose  tliat  up  to  a  ceiiulji 
o  or  more  causes  seem  to  explain 
well,  an  experiment  which  decides 
experimentum  crucis. 
di'icussion   concerning  the    illiIi'. 
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since  his  time  have  in  no  one  instance  succeeded  in  revealing, 
and  what  in  all  probability  lies  entirely  beyond  the  appreheosion 
of  human  faculties. 

Two  other  subjects  of  investigation  are  the  latens  processus 
(latent  process)  aud  the  latens  schematismus  (latent  schema- 
tism.) By  the  latent  process,  Bacon  seems  to  mean  what  has 
since  been  termed  the  kiw  of  continuity,  according  to  which 
quantities  which  change  their  mamiitude  or  pasition,  do  so  by 
passing  through  all  the  intermediate  magnitudes  or  positions, 
till  the  change  is  completed  ;  e.g.,  in  the  firing  of  a  cannon,  the 
series  of  events  between  the  application  of  the  match  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  ball  is  a  latent  process,  which  can  now  be  pretty 
accurately  traced.  The  latent  schematism  of  bodies,  is  the 
internal  structure  and  arrangement  of  their  part&  'A  proneneas,' 
remarks  Dr.  Hoppus,  'to  form  boundless  expectations  as  to 
what  human  power  might  effect,  and,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
practical  science  to  look  for  acliievements  higher  than  we  <^n, 
even  in  its  more  advanced  age,  venture  to  hope  for,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  elevated  aud  daring  genius  of 
this  great  man.' 

The  question  has  often  been  raised  and  discussed — Did  Bacon 
intend  and  deem  it  possible  that  his  inductive  method  should  be 
applied  to  metaphysics  aud  moral  subjects?  An  affirmative 
answer  is  at  once  supplied  by  his  own  express  declarations,  that 
his  method  is  applicable  to  logic,  ethics,  politics,  and  metaphyaici 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  but  to  a  trifling  extent  that  he  applied 
his  principles  and  rules  to  moral  and  metaphysical  subjects,  and 
also  the  entire  structure  of  the  '  Novum  Orgauum'  is  more  espe- 
cially suited  to  physical  investigations  Nor,  indeed,  can  it  oe 
denied  that  the  inductive  method  has  peculiar  advantages  in 
physical  inquiries  For  a  full  aud  able  aiscussion  of  this  point 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Hallam's  '  Literature  of  Europe/  voL  ii 
p.  415,  &c. 

In  his  disquisitions  on  ethical  subjects  Bacon  displays  an 
t  iiiinently  practical  spirit.  He  does  not  cuter  into  lengthy  dis- 
cussions about  the  principle  and  the  object  of  moral  approbation, 
but  holds  it  to  Ikj  the  main  function  of  moral  science  to  discover 
the  influence  which  cu.stoms,  habits,  modes  of  eclucation,  mental 
pursuits,  &c.,  exert  upon  human  character,  and  thus  to  lay  down 
the  best  nioile  of  preserving  and  restoring  moral  health.  On 
these  topics,  as  Stewart  remarks,  *  he  has  enlarged  more  aUy 
and  more  ust- fully  than  any  writer  since  Aristotle/  Under  this 
ht.>:id  we  may  mention  the  most  popular  of  all  his  works,  known 
under  the  title  of  *  Essays.*  These  essays  are  characterised  hj 
an  amazing  pre^^naucy  and  originality  of  thought ;  an  admirable 
blending   of   ingenuity  and    fancy    with   a   wisdom,  which,  m 
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■  the  guidance  of  life, '  comes  ln'tiu.' 
;'  a  rare  combination  of  solidity  fiinl 
le  untainted  by  mere  verbal  rou- 
and  brilliant,  ricMy  coloured  «it!i 
le  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  a^auiou'; 
tnd  catholic  spirit.  In  illustralitJii 
note  the  first  part  of  his  essay  on 

Dr  ornament,  and  for  ability,  'i'lirir 
encss  and  retiring;  for  ornament  is  in 
in  the  judgment  and  disposition  nf 
cute,  and  perhaps  judge,  of  partit'ul:i}  -. 
nsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalliui;  ul' 

arc  learned.  To  spend  too  mucli  Uuii- 
too  much  for  ornament  is  afTeftiUinii  ; 
air  rules  is  the  humour  of  a  s(lnil:ir, 
jerfected  by  eiperienee  ;  for  iiiitui:il 
,  they  need  pruning  by  study  ;  ;liilI 
.  directions  too  much  at  large,  o\fi]it 
nee.  Crafty  men  contemn  stiiilii-, 
se  men  use  them  ;  for  they  teai.li  in.ii 
dom  without  them  and  above  lliiui, 
j  to  contradict  and  confute,  iini-  tii 
or  to  find  talk  aiul  discourse,  but  to 
loks  are   to   be   tasted,  othern  to  Ir 

chewed  and  digested;  that  is,  mhiii* 
5 ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curinu-.!  v  ; 
y,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
y  deputy,  and  extracts  made  of  tluin 
fy  in  the  loss  important  arguments  and 
iistilled  hooks  arc,  like  common  div- 
iding maketh  a  full  man ;  eonferi'neo 
let  num;  and,  therefore,  if  aniai 
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universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  While  the  mind  of 
looketh  at  second  causes  scattered,  it  maj  sometimes  weat  m 
tliem,  and  go  no  fuiiher ;  but  ^hen  it  beboldeth  tlie  ohain  of 
them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to 
Providence  and  Deity.' 

The  chief  specimen  which  we  possess  of  Bacon's  talents  as  a 
historian  is  to  be  found  in  his  *  History  of  Heuiy  VI L/  conoeni- 
iiig  the  merits  of  which,  very  opposite  opinions  have  been 
expressed.  The  limits  of  the  present  article  compel  us  to  content 
oiurselves  with  adducing  the  judgments  of  Hallam  and  Craik. 
Tlie  fonnef  writer  remarks — 'It  is  the  fii'st  instance  in  our 
language  of  the  application  of  j^ik>sophy  to  reasoning  on  public 
events  in  the  manner  of  tlie  ancients  and  the  Italians,  naise 
u})on  Henry  is  too  largely  bestowed ;  but  it  was  in  the  uotore 
of  Bacon  to  admire  too  much  a  crafty  and  selfish  policy ;  and 
ho  thought,  also,  no  doubt,  that  so  near  an  ancestor  of  ms  own 
sovereign  should  not  be  treated  with  severe  impartiality.  .  .  . 
'  The  Histor}'  of  Henry  VII.,'  admirable  as  many  passages  are, 
seems  to  b(;  written  luther  too  ambitiously,  and  \\ith  too  great  an 
al)sonce  of  simplicity.'  And  in  auotlier  passage,  speaking  of  the 
sixth,  seveuth.  and  eighth  books  ' De  Augmentis^'  the  'Essays^* 
and  also  of  '  The  History  of  Henry  VIL,  he  observes^ — *  If  Ve 
compare  (these)  .  .  .  with  the  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  palitios  of 
Aristotle,  or  with  the  historians  most  celebrated  for  tlieir  deep 
insight  into  civil  society  and  human  character,  with  Thucjrdadeii 
Tncitiis,  Philip  de  Comiues,  Machiavel,  Davila,  Hume,  we  shalL  I 
think,  find  that  one  man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  of  these 
t^getlicr.'  Craik's  opinion  of  the  History  is,  that  it  is  *  one  of  the 
most  animated,  graphic,  and  altogether  ielicito11^1dstoriGal  pieces 
in  the  language  ;'  and  tliat  it  ^  still  remains,  perlja]is,  unsurpassed 
in  our  literatiu*e  in  all  the  highest  qualities  of  historical  com- 
}K)sition,in  luminous  and  lively  narrative. in  expressive  portrailmc^ 
in  a  vein  of  profomid  pohtical  sagacity,  abovo  all,  in  skill  mkI 
IK)wer  of  writing.' 

Wo  shall  now  inquire  how  far  the  Baconian  Induction  had 
!)oon  anticipatcil  by  ]in^vions  philoHt^phfrs.  and  how  far  it  was 
ori<^inul.  Thi-  a\ithor<>f  an  artick*  in  the  'Asiatic  Researches'— 
(vol.  viii.  ]»!).  SJ),  DO,  Lond.  tdit.) — asst-rts  :-^l.  'That  the  mode 
of  reasoning  by  induction,  illustrated  and  im]irov«d  b^-  the 
great  Lord  Verulam,  in  lii.*.  '  Novum  Organum,*  ami  geuerallj 
considered  as  tlio  ransv  of  the  rapid  pn^g^^.^s  i»f  .science  in  later 
times,  wai?  jjcr/ictltf  hiown  to  AriftfotlCf  and  was  distiDCtlf 
delinoatod  by  liini.  as  a  method  of  investigatiitn  tliat  leads  to 
certainty  or  truth  ;  and  II.  That  Aristotle  wa;*  Iikewi)«e  poxfectly 
aci)ujuutcd,  not  merely  with  the  form  of  inducti«in.  but  with  xhb 
projier  materials  to  l)o  employed  in  e^irrying  it   on — factii  and 
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Fore,  led  to  conclude  that  all  ilie 
1  mind  fw  bo  long  a  time  in  cli:nii^ 
lot  be  fairly  imputed  to  Aristntli;: 

it,  and  settiBg  it  free,  oscrif)'-!  tr. 
90.)    After  CMefui  inveetigati'ii.  ol' 

following  conelusioo  : — It  cnimoi 
wly  ditrtangmshed  iodaction  fi-  ;in 
to  tbe  universal,  from  dedueti'  m  n^ 
J  to  the  particular  But  he  liml  no 
>f  a  valid  process  of  a^ri^■ing  .'it  n 
examination  of  all  the  parti(.ul.-iiv 
ennmeratitme'in  ^>er  simpf'"iir. 
led  at  discoveringhow,  hy  a  c^mlnl 
■alires  of  a  Ivmiied  number  o!'  ]i;ir- 
intj',  attain  to  a  universal  Irnih. 
I  very  meagre  an alysi.'?  of  indiutinn, 

uniformity  of  the  laws  of  ii;iiiii-c 

the  necessity  of  examining  all  llic 
mtraiy,  endeavoured  to  show  !<"-■',■ 
liformity  may  take  the  place  ••{  n 
vidual  phenomena. 
It  which  we  postponed  in  the  ervrlii-r 
i  relation  of  Bacon  to  De.scniiio, 
established  in  France  precisely  tlie 

ha3  been  eager  to  attribute  taiIh- 
adily  admit  that  Descartes,  a-;  n<-\\ 
s  the  main  instrument  in  phil.i-i'- 
ler  applied  it  to  thought,  the  Inii.T 

were  their  views  conceraini;  llic 
a  and  deduction?  Here  a  fiimlrL- 
elf     Baoon,  it  is  true,  admit-  tin; 
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mankind  without  Bucli  rules ;  and  that,  therefore,  Bacon's  roks 
are  superfluous  and  uselesa  Here,  however,  this  distinguished 
writer  plainly  confounds  induction,  as  a  simple,  everyday  infer- 
ence, with  the  inductive  methodr-^  lengthy  and  complex  train 
of  reasoning ;  these  two  Bacon  repeat^ly  distingnishea  And 
further,  however  little  a  mind  that  has  studied  Bacon's  rules  may 
act  in  conscious  and  designed  accordance  with  them,  yet  it  will 
carry  with  it  into  all  its  researches  the  benefit  of  that  general 
educational  influence,  which  patient  reflection  on  those  rules 
infallibly  exerts.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Whewell  observes,  '  The 
truly  remarkable  circumstance  is  to  find  this  (ie..  Bacon's)  recom- 
mendation of  a  continuous  advance  from  obiBervation  by  limited 
steps,  through  successive  gradations  of  generalilnr,  given  at  a  time 
when  speculative  men  in  general  had  only  just  begun  to  perceive 
that  they  must  begin  their  course  from  experience  in  some  way 
or  other.' 

Valid  objections  to  Bacon's  philosophical  merits  may,  we 
admit,  he  founded  upon  his  ignorance  of  mathematics,  and  his 
inadequate  estimate  of  their  utility;  his  lack  of  that  '  practical 
wisdom  which  results  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
processes  of  philosophical  research  ;'  and  his  exaggerated  opinion 
of  tl)e  value  of  his  '  new  organ,'  which,  as  he  supposed,  would 
bring  all  minds  to  nearly  the  same  level,  and  supersede  the 
advantages  of  natural  genma 

The  early  fame  of  Bacon's  writings  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  1623,  the  University  of  Oxford  addressed  him  as  *a 
mighty  Hercules,'  as  having  ailvanced  the  pillars  of  scienee : 
at  Cambridge,  his  philosophy  soon  made  great  progress;  tlie 
Institution  of  the  Royal  Society  filled  England  with  his  fiune ; 
the  writings  of  Boyle,  Hookc,  and  Locke,  exhibited  the  deep 
impress  of  the  Baconian  method  ;  the  genius  of  Newton  Ibnna 
the  ground  cleared,  and  the  plan  sketched  for  the  exercise  of  its 
miglity  energies  ;  and  within  half  a  century  the  writings  of  the 
reviver  of  true  philosophy  won  high  applause  throughout  France, 
Italy,  Holland,  nad  Qermany. 

Wc  conclude  with  a  general  estimate  of  Bacon's  mental  and 
moral  character.  We  have  already  spoken  to  some  extent  of  his 
mentiil  abilitiea  We  add  the  following  supplementary  remarks: 
His  intellect  was  marked  rather  by  a  wide-ranging  view  of  the 
nature  of  science  in  general  than  by  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  miiiutia*  of  any  {xirticular  science.  Though  he  was  neither 
a  mathematician,  nor  an  astronomer,  nor  a  chemist,  nor  a  phyn* 
ologist,  yet  he  had  a  thorough  insiglit  into  those  essential 
attributes  which  constitute  each  of  these  a  science,  and  tha 
relative  positions  which  e.ach  ought  to  occupy  in  the  special 
applications    of    the   general    ]>riuciples    of   scientific   inqniiy 
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es  himself,  lie  teuglit  tlie  true 
iremade.  la  all  hisinvestigatiims, 
refully  shunniag  abstruse  snoL'uhi- 
ities.  We  heartily  subscribe  io 
oks  prior  to  those  of, Lord  Bihmii 
road  to  truth;  none  have  obljiimd 
rogant  usurpation  without  sevKin;; 
nay  be  comjiared  to  those  liberiliTs 
ihem  laws  by  which  they  iiiii;iit 
id  no  homi^e  but  their  gratitink-.' 
,h  its  dark  shades  and  lametit::l>lt; 
ind  graphically  depicted  by  tin; 
The  moral  qualities  of  Bacon  i\  ■!>.■ 
I  not  say  that  he  was  a  bad  iii;ni. 
lical  He  bore  with  meekness  liis 
ar  higher  honours  gained  by  his 
I,  if  ever,  provoked  into  treritiii^' 
'.  insolence.  No  man  more  rKulily 
i  who  had  smitten  the  right     No 

soft  answer  which  tumeth  away 

of  intemperance  in  his  pleasures, 
loiirtesy,  the  general  respectability 
ourable  impression  on  those  who 
do  not  severely  try  the  princii)lL's. 
'ith  pain — coldness  of  heart   uud 

to  have  been  incapable  of  feeling 
j;reat  dangers,  of  making  gi'at, 
t  on  things  below.     Had  his  civil 

...  we  should  not  then  l>e  cutu- 
er  with  mingled  contempt  nml 
ersion  and  gratitude.     We 
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Art.  IV. — Jlippolf^lus  and  hU  Age ;  or,  the  Beginnings  and  PraepecU 
of  Christianity,  Suoond  Edition.  Two  Volumet.  8vo.  pp. 
5U5, 143.  By  Christiau  Cliarlex  JoHias  Bunsun,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph. 

2.  AmdectaAnte-Nicofna.    Tliree  Volumes.     8vo.    pp.  414,520,436. 

Bv  the  Same. 

3.  Outlines  of  the  Fhilotophg  of  Universal  History,  applied  to  Lan^ 

guage  and  Beligion,     Two  Volumes.     8vo.     pp.  521, 488.     By 
the  Same.     London :  Longman  &  Co.     1854. 


At  tlie  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  '  Hippolytni 
aud  liiH  Age/  two  years  since,  its  author  held  the  post  of  Pnittiaa 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  our  sovereign,  a  ix>sition  which  he  has 
since  earned  the  applau.se  of  Europe  by  sacrificing  rather  thaa 
]>ander  to  the  truckling  Russian  policy  of  his  royal  master  in  the 
Eastern  ((uestion.  Jt  was  amidst  the  pressure  of  arduous  dutiet 
devolving  upon  him  in  this  highly  res]K)n6ible,  aud  then  honaur- 
able  capacity,  that-,  by  the  production  of  this  work,  he  confirmed 
the  favourable  impression  previously  made  by  his  '  Elgjpt,' and 
won  for  himself,  although  a  foreigner,  a  place  in  the  very  fiiH 
i-ank  of  Englisli  contemporary  literature.  Our  readers  will  nol 
have  forgotten  the  sensation  which  the  book  created,  not  only  ia 
all  theological  circles,  but  amongst  educated  people  in  geneiaL 
No  person,  with  ux\y  itreteusions  to  intelligence,  could  affwd  to 
l)e  ignorant  of  a  phenomenon  which  divided  with  '  Uncle  Tom' 
the  litttrarv'  chit-chat  of  the  day.  The  daily  journals  made  it  the 
text  of  long  columns  of  newspa]x*r  sennonizing  for  the  edificatkn 
of  iheir  astrniished  readers.  Country  e^Iitors,  as  usual,  took  their 
cue  from  their  brethren  in  the  metroi)oIis,  aud  amiable  ouaiei 
were  politely  rei^uested  to  dribble  out  a  few  dro])8  from  the  fvD 
fuiuitain  of  their  [mtristic  lore,  that  \yooT  benighted  Fanner  Oiki 
in  his  ehinniey-coruer  might  reail,  for  the  first  time  in  liia  lift; 
th<;  talismanic  name  of  liipiX)lytus.  Monthlies  aud  quarterliei^ 
of  all  sorts  an<l  sizes,  wei-e  uneasy  until  they  had  had  their  aj 
upon  tli«*  snbjiet,  ami  lia«I  made  their  jtatrons  f(t<  c^ounu?!/ witk 
the  topic  of  the  hour.  The  work,  as  was  natural,  soon  found  ill 
way  to  the  continent,  and  we  are  infonned  that  the  enthuoMia 
ii  4'Xeit4-d  anion i;st  the  autli«>r's  eountrynien  was  even  jjn'atiir 
than  that  ulth  whieii  it  was  n-CL-ived  liere.  Its  awkwanl  di^ 
cioMires  ronerniing  tlie  seeiet  liiMury  of  the  liomau  see  daring 
the  fnniit.r  half  uf  the  third  century,  given  u]K>n  the  autliority  CV 
th«-  luiig  lost,  l)Ut  liaj)pily  reeovered,  treatise  of  Uippolytoi^ 
hiniM'lf  a  eontt'mjHnary  and  tVi'-witness  of  the  whoh*,  roused  the 
ire  i»f  thf  ]Kq)«'iev,  whi>.M'  ehief  liAt  no  time  in  setting  the  eeal  of 
his  church  to  the  immortality  of  the  obnoxious  book,  fa^ 
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fannib'il  ad  portaa  !  was  raise  il 
ilic  faith  from  Gaul  ajid  Germnny 
niy  it  was  a  most  inconveuinit 
ad  deep  have  been  the  wishos  in 
and  the  Greek,  Mynoi'des  Mvims, 
■ed  literaiy  mission  in  search  i>l' 
sunk  together  in  the  HelleK]ii>Ht 
dc~n  which  was  so  comfort;il>ly 
lie  monastery  on  Mount  Atli^^s, 
print,  too,  and  it  was  necessar\'  vi 
rotestants,  when  they  should  lluut 
ibiiity  with  this  pretty  piecf  uf 
zed  saint,  pope,  and  martyr,  Nr. 
^ed  saint,  bishop,  and  martjT,  U'< 
lytus,  with  being  nothing  biitrr 
leretic,  an  anabaptist,  a  ahanirii^s 
ker  in  souls.  His  vaunted  iii;u- 
F  glory,  and  resolved  into  a  viilu:ir 
.  to  commit  suicide.  Well  mi-lit 
nan  professors  at  cathohc  univir- 
;  the  ^'olden  opportunity  of  writ  in;.,' 
s  of  the  Curia.  We  felt  natunilly 
ould  wriggle  out  of  this  new  ditH- 
expect  that  she  would  he  at  a  luss 
lerate  a  case.     But  we  confess  we 

musing  exhibition  which  has  1 n 

e  Ahh4  Jallabert  has  hit  upon  iln; 
noxious  treatise  ranst  have  Ihih 
ug  a  mere  Montaniat  heretic,  lias 
1.  Unfortimately  for  this  theory, 
1  Monlai  ■ 
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the  Hippolytan  disclosures  are  to  the  ultramontane  party.     Of 
argument  his  brochtire  is  as  innocent  as  his  own  sacerdotal  crown 
is  of  capillary  attraction,  and  the  region  beneath  of  Bometliing 
still  more  important;    but  of  entertainment  there  is  plentj. 
So   far  from   softening  down   the   crimes  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Callistus  by  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  treatise,  he  expatiates 
upon  their  enormity  with  virtuous  indic^nation,  and  then  asks 
us   whether  it  is  possible  that  a  wretch  guilty  of  such   mon- 
strosities could  ever  have  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Peter, 
or  could  have  been  retained  in  it  an  instant  after  tlie  detection 
of  ]iis  villany?    Tliere  must,  therefore,  be  some  mystification, 
which,  however,  he  does  not  profess  to  be  able  (modest  man  that 
he  is)  perfectly  to  clear  up.     Yet  not  to  leave  his  bewildered 
readers  wholly  in  the  dark,  the  Superior  of  the  School  of  High 
Ecclesiastical  Studies  will  not  withhold  from  them  his  measure  of 
light.  Accordingly  he  whispers  in  confidence  the  reassuring  words: 
*  It  s  the  wrong  man.'     Tiiis  suggestion  is  the  gem  of  the  book, 
and  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  a  cardinal's  hat  at  least.    M.  Croioe 
points  mysteriously  to  a  fragment  of  Apollonius,  a  Christian 
writer  of  the  second  centiuy,  which  Euscbius  (Hist  Eodea  ▼.  18) 
has  preserved,  in  which  we  find  the  counterpart  of  the  stoiy 
of  Callistus    as    contained   in   the   '  Philosophumena.'      Thcft 
one    Alexander,   a    Montauist,   who   gave   himself   out   for  a 
martyr,   is  accused   by  Apollonius  of   having  been   convicied 
before  the  Proconsul  of  Ephesus,  iEmiiius  Frontinus,  of  being  a 
swindler.     It  is  tnie  that  names,   time,  and  scene  are  quite 
diflr^rent  in  the  two  cases.     But  by  some  hocus-pocits  which  the 
abbe   does  his  best  to  explain,  he  is  convinced  that  the  two 
swindlers,  Alexander  of  Ephesus  and  Pope  Callistus,  the  FkiH 
consul  of  that  city,  Frontinus,  and  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  FuscianiM^ 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  '  Philosophumena,'  tlie  metropolis 
of  the  world,  and  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor,  have  all  exchanged 
parts  in  this  strange  comeily  of  errors.     No,  M.  Cruice  ;  writhe  at 
you  ni<ay,  it  will  only  afford  us  the  more  sport,  and  not  extricate 
3'on  nnd  your  church  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  caiisf 
cclihrc — *  St.  Hippolytus  i\  St.iC'allistus.'     In  the  words  of  ov 
own  Iron  Duke,  there  is  no  mistake — there  can  be  no  miBtiikr  - 
anil  there  shall  be  no  mistake. 

Catholic  Gcnnany,  as  reprt^senteil  by  Professor  Dollinger  rf 
Municii,  has  shown  fur  more  adroitness  in  meeting  the  emetgencT 
than  catholic  Franci\  He  is  eviih/ntly  a  man  of  real  learning,  nnd 
his  work  contains  much  valuable  information.  He  admits  without 
nserve  the  authorsliip  of  HipjM^lytus,  nnd  ri<HcuIc8  the  opposing 
pretensiims  which  have  l>een  advanced  in  favour  of  Origen  and  the 
pri'.sbyter  Chains  of  Rome.  He  denies,  however,  that  HippoIyUis 
was  ever  Bi^jliop  of  Portus  (the  har1>our  of  Rome,  at  the  mouth  of 
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.e  other  hand,  that  he  was  an  aiili- 
bilterness  of  liis accusations agniust 
it  of  Hippolytus,  whom  Prufi»iii 
a  saint  and  a  martyr,  he  invents  tlir 
equently  reconciled  to  the  catlmlic 
8  martyrdom.  To  wash  sucK  ;i 
was,  of  course,  a  most  paiiil'ully 

feat  has  been  so  cleverly  invnn- 
of  the  sacerdotallaver, the  swaiihy 

pontifiF  has  completely  vani-^lnJ, 

answers  to  the  signification  ul'  lii.s 
3ed  not  be  informed,  means  '  misi^ 
.'  Such  a  masterpiece  of  Hjii.rial 
r's  apology  for  this  peccant  \f\"'  ul' 
:  been  our  good  fortune  to  uir.i 
Jly's celebrated  'apple-pip'  sp^'nl), 
ell,  hollow.  Tlie  Munich  profw-in' 
;e  to  this  second  edition  of  the 
^  with  all  other  opponeiita 

do  more  than  simply  chroiiit'lo 
tions.  The  present  case  miglit 
■om  the  nde,  since  we  have  Ik'Ix- 
rather  three  new  works.  J  Jut 
ipting  an  occasion,  widely  deviulu 
ooks  expand  in  triplicate  riiti^i, 
id  ask  whether  the  progression  is 
11  arithmetical  proportion,  siuo'  "-i 
ition  of  '  Hippolytus  and  liis  A}-<:' 
Library.  We  have  heard,  to  uuv 
vriting  away  at  the  rate  of  sixUui 
n  his  beautiful  German  villa,  ;uid 
inly  for  the  sake  of }:; 
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which  the  second  vobime  of  the  original  edition  opened,  arc  the 
germ  out  of  which  the  ^  Outlines  of  tlie  Philosophy  of  Univend 
History'  have  been  developed.  But  of  the  process  which  hsB 
resulted  in  the  metamorphosis  before  us  we  cannot  do  better  than 
let  the  Chevalier  speak  for  himself. 

'  I  have,'  he  says,  *  reiluced  Hippolytus  and  hiB  age  to  two  historical 
pietures  in  two  volumes.  That  of  the  hero  of  the  work  himself  b 
entirely  new.  1  have  placed  the  ])ortrait  of  the  Bishop  of  Portiw  in 
its  ]^roper  frame.  He  is  here  considered  as  one  of  those  Christim 
teachers,  governors,  and  thinkers  who  made  Christianity  what  it 
became  as  a  social  system,  and  as  one  of  thought  and  ethics ;  a  noble 
chain  of  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  I'aul  are  the  first  links,  and  Hip- 
polytus and  Origan  the  last.  In  this  manner  the  age  of  Hippolytii 
had  already  beexi  treated  in  the  third  volume  of  the  iirst  edition.  I 
had  there  shown  that  his  time  was  the  last  stage  of  that  wondczfol 
life  of  the  Christian  congregations,  which  regenerated  the  world  in  the 
midst  of  persecutions,  and  of  general  decay  and  destruction.  This 
pictun^  forms  the  second  volume  of  the  new  edition.  The  first  volame 
gives  the  j)icture  of  IIij)polytu8  among  the  series  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  first  seven  p^n editions  of  (.''hristians,  as  the  second  presentit  that 
of  his  :ip:4\  and  grnerally  of  the  ancient  church,  in  its  discipline  and 
constitution,  its  worship,  and  social  relations.  This  second  volume 
concludes  with  the  fiction  of  the  '  Ai>olog}'  of  Hippolytus'  as  tbe 
uniting  picture.  Such  a  liotion  ap[icure<l  to  me  the  only  laeaiw  of 
presenting  our  hero  in  action  together  with  his  age,  and  of  bringing 
him  and  the  whole  real  line  of  ancient  Christendom  nearer  to  our  ovn 
times  and  (mr  own  hearts.' — Preface,  p.  vi. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  these  throe  works,  'Hj'ppolytUB  andUi 
Age/  Of  the  new  matter,  we  have  been  chiefiy  struck  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  (fuostic  systems  of  Valentimui,  Basilides,  and 
Marcion,  and  with  the  sti<lden  change  Avbicli  has  taken  place  in  the 
Chevalier's  view  of  our  old  friend  iht*  *  Shepherd  of  Heimaa.'  Evnj 
t>To  in  church  historv  knows  what  u  nivsterious  interest  attaciMS 
to  thf  iianieK  of  the  three  groat  Gnostic  heresiarchs  of  the  former 
hnlf  of  the  second  conturj*,  an<l  thos*^  wlio  have  gone  most  deeply 
into  the  snbjret  are  best  aware  of  the  seemingly  iusunnountabledit- 
ficulty  <»f  arriving  at  anything  like  clear  and  sitisfuctory  ideaaof 
their  n'spcotive  doctrinal  systems.  Their  works  have  Borvived 
only  in  fragments,  wliich,  until  the  recovery  of  the  lung-loil 
tn'atis*'  »»f  *  Hii)jK)]vtus/ were  intinitesimally  small  and  few.  But 
even  had  their  writing's  bt'on  .«?ulVered  by  the  zeal  of  their  op|MH 
nentsto  be  handed  dnwn  fntiro.  tih'ir  speculations  are  so  abfltnue^ 
nn<l  thri^arb  in  whieli.  with  the  exception  of  Marcion *B,  they  weva 
cwifully  shrond«'d  from  the  gaze  of  all  but  the  esoteric  disciple% 
j)i«»\<'<  so  eftectual  a  disguisi\  that  nothing  short  of  the  molt 
]):tti<iit  attenti«)n  and  the  elt>sest  thinking  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
disengaging  them  from  the  fantiustic  and  motley  envelopei     N^ 
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done  something  towards  transliitiiii; 
!y8t«ms  of  relifpous  philosophy  iur.o 

Bchools,  and  would  doubtless  li:i\o 
dditional  Bourceg  which  the  tiv:in-e 
ssessioL  of,  been  at  tlieir  coniinan.l. 
lurg,  endeavoured  hitely,  witli  tlic 
to  reconstruct  the  system  of  'l;i-i- 
Goostici  Sentential  ex  Hipjiolyti 
iiv  nuper  reperto  illustravit  -1.  L. 
Egeneralopimonofthelearnedsii  his 
pon  the  subject  is  aomewhsit  ^A'  a 

the  Che vaher's  delineation  of  (.iilifv 
sm  will  be  regarded  as  quiti-  ^J^i.5- 

us  to  advance  the  problem  maior 
1  expositions  one  begins  to  Iihvo 
'  the  strange  hieroglyphica.  (.In  lli^' 
deiitinianism  is  a  real  triumiih.  I'm- 
'owns,  he  is  mainly  indebted  U-  ihi; 
,  whose  admirable  picture  ot  Mil- 
^ed  entire  into  his  own  work,  lii.'s- 
ilentinus  is  worthy  of  a  pupil  :iinl 
and  with  the  Chevalier's  conumiits, 
ly  every  one  who  is  resolved  t.^  lii:,' 
istory  of  Christian  doctrine.      'I'ln; 

evidently  not  wholly  in  the  iMmi^ 
s  the  forerunner  of  Arius,  and  ii  Ls 
'Uigently  the  ramifications  of  lnu-v 
iristendom  to  its  foundatious  wiO.i- 
he  leading  Gnostic  systems,  wh.ncv 
to  have  sprung. 

which,  in  his  first  edition,  theClu'vu- 
1  whici  [  Niebuhr  used  to  s; 
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to  the  Gospel,  aiid  though  it  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  based  upon  the 
great  truths  proclaimed  in  the  canonical  Scripture  (?)  I  coufeu  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  this  method  fully  satisfied  its  contemponriei, 
and  indeed  the  most  enlightened  Christians  of  the  following  centiuiet. 
Perha])s  even  they  thought  it  to  be  the  prcuUar  ekarm^  of  the  book, 
that  it  was  not  a'  sermon  stuffed  with  quotations  from  the  Scriptum, 


of 

„ .fpturc.     Such  a  composition  *Tlie  Shepherd'  reallv  is;_  and 

has  i'urtlier  tlie  merit  of  brevity,  which  is  more  than  can  be  sud  of  all 
sermons.' — Vol.  i.  i)p.  183,  181. 

This  last  fling  at  the  divines  is  peculiarly  unfortunate.  There 
may  be  room  for  difl'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  liteniiy  and 
theological  merits  of  this  curious  production  of  the  Roman  Chria- 
tianity  of  the  middle  of  the  second  centuiy.  Some  may  think 
with  Nicbulir,  and  with  the  writer  of  the  sentence  which  we  have 
extracted  from  the  first  edition  of  *  Hippolytufi  and  his  Age/  thai 
it  is  iusuffcrably  dull,  and  others  may,  with  the  Chevalier^  in  hii 
second  edition,  place  it  by  the  side  of  Dante's  immortal  poos, 
and  Bunyan  s  inimitable  ollegoiy.  So  again,  some  with  IrenKUi^ 
and  our  author  in  his  last  ex  cathediu  judgment^  may  class  it 
with  the  inspired  ^vriting8 ;  and  others,  with  a  host  of  theologians 
of  all  Christian  communions,  Romanist  and  Protestant,  orthodox 
and  heterodox,  may  deem  its  doctrinal  complexion  to  be  but  a 
shade  or  two  removed  from  the  poorest  Ebionitism.  But  iti 
lemjth  is  a  matter  easily  settled.  We  know  not  what  sermons 
the  Chevalier  is  in  the  habit  of  reading,  for  as  to  hearing  we  will  say 
nothing,  since  the  rumour  which  makes  him,  like  Lord  EldoUp  a 
buttress  rather  than  a  pillar  of  the  church,  cannot  charitaUy  be 
su])iK)sed  to  be  true.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  sermons  as  kiii|^ 
and,  to  (juote  the  Chevalier's  own  wonl,  as  '  dull'  too,  as  ths 
SShe])herd,'  are  such  outrageous  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  hs 
must  \)i:  tus  great  an  anti<|uary  in  this  sort  of  literature  as  he  is 
known  to  be  in  ])rayer-books  and  hymnody,  if  he  has  met  with 
many  such.  This  also  \ve  know,  that  for  one  who,  like  our  author, 
honourably  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  reformer,  to  sneer  at  the 
Christian  pulpit  is  a  cajiital  nli.stak(^ 

TJiu  following  is  the  ('hevalier's  account  of  the  genesis  of  the 
two  works  which  form  tlio  so(}uel  or  introduction  (we  can  scarcely 
tell  wliichj  to  *  Hipjiolytus  and  his  Age/  anil  of  their  connexion 
with  it— -matters  wliicli  he  is  certainly  the  only  person  competent 
to  ex])lain  : — 

*  It  is  inipossihh-  to  o»n.-,-;il  Inan  oneself,'  he  days,  '  that  pictures  of 


*     Tlic  italics  arc  ours. 
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1  ages  cannot  prove  oil  they  assert  ai;tl 
■e  buildings  erected  upon  a  suLstiiii.'- 
'logical,  to  which  a  few  detached  e.-^siiys 

re,  appear  flanked  hy  two  other  WLuks. 
a  key  to  the  philosophical,  histoiiial, 
vade  '  Hippolytus  and  his  Age.'  H 
le  Philosophy  of  Language  and  uf 
md  Prospects  of  the  Human  I'aci.' 
lorisms  of  the  second  volume  of  iho 
worked  out,  so  as  to  form  an  inti'i,'r;il 
;  the  primordial  history  of  our  raL'i; 
evelopment  and  of  progress. 
Q  philological,  is  also  presented  .is  a 
alumes.  The  remains  of  ante-Niix'ne 
ms,  none  of  which  have  hitherto  I 'ten 
)ry  manner;  the  literary  remains,  tho 
he  litui^ical  records.  Of  these,  the 
t  a  blank  before  the  publication  of  my 
ad  nothing  to  add  to  these  liturgii;il 
inted  in  exienso  the  paasagea  ol  the 
Tcspond  with  the  Greek  test ;  wInMoas, 
ted  that  they  were  identical.  ISut  I 
,he  Klemeuta  Litui^ica,  populmly 
rch.'  These  elements  are  tho  following 
7  as  liturgically  used,  and  as  rccoriled 
ew  Testament,  and  in  the  Fatlnrs. 
1  formularies,  commonly  called  the 
added  the  Kicene  and  Constantlno- 
leriod,  came  gradually  into  hturf,'iiiil 
nody.  I  give  first  the  so-called  three 
d  Simeon,  printed  as  Hebrew  p^iilnis 
sed  and  intended  to  be  used ;  then  the 
reh.     To  these  I  have  added,  a^  an 
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caution,  however,  did  not  save  ns  from  the  animadverBions  of  a 
contemporary,  who  hafl  benevolently  taken  our  orthodoxy  under 
his  special  tutelage,  and  who,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  has  at  laflt 
made  up  bis  mind  to  grapple  with  the  linguistic  part  of 
*  Gk;nnanism,^  in  order  that  tie  may  no  longer  He  under  the  reproach 
of  indiscrimiuate  railing  at  what  he  does  not  understand.  It  was 
owing  to  a  wholesome  dread  of  this  stigma  that  we  refrained 
from  abusing  the  Chevalier's  odd  christology  and  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  its  well-intentioned  author  evidently  thinks  is  aB 
transparent  as  the  water  of  life,  but  which  to  us  appears  ten 
times  more  obscure  than  the  Nicene,  rejected  by  him  on  aGcomit 
of  its  mysteriousness.  But  enough  of  this.  Ohevalier  Bunaen 
is  not  a  man  to  be  written  down  by  any  jeremiads  about  his 
orthodoxy,  which  either  we  or  our  censors  can  pen.  His  is  one 
of  the  most  original,  powerful,  and  cultivated  minds  of  Europe. 
He  is  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  though  not  without  flana 
His  heart,  too,  is  thoroughly  Christian,  and  beats  in  unison  widi 
the  piety  of  the  humblest  believer  ;  whilst  in  intellectual  prowev 
he  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  very  Goliaths  of  the  Phuistinei 
To  repttlfromus  such  an  ally  in  these  days  of  rebuke  and  blaapbemy, 
because,  forsooth,  he  has  not  been  taught  in  our  Sunday-schook 
and  learnt  our  Shibboleths,  is  worse  than  foll^ — it  is  sin.  Tliat  he 
lias  inhaled  much  choke-damp  down  there  m  those  deep  mnifli 
whence  he  has  l>een  digging  out  hid  treasure  to  lay  on  Uod^ 
altar,  ko  that  he  cannot  always  breathe  freely,  we  deplore  m 
sincerely  as  any.  But  fresh  air  is  already  beginning  to  cirrnkie 
in  those  perilous  but  auriferous  shafts  and  galleries,  and  Gcrmaa 
litc?raturu  bids  fair  soon  to  become  as  splendid  a  Christian  fiicT  m 
it  lias  long  been  recognised  to  be  a  stupendous,  though  oAiS 
waywanl,  deyelopment  of  human  gmius  and  Icuniing.  Of 
Bunscn  in  ))articular  we  may  ssiy,  that  his  childish  horror  of  the 
suptTuatural  belongs  to  the  aeciiieuts  rather  than  to  the  essenoe 
of  the  man.  It  is  like  the  wig  of  the  reijiin  of  Geor|;e  IIL 
which  some  ol<l  gentlemen  still  sport — a  remnant  of  an  aat^ 
diliiviaii  fashion.  If  he  is  a  rationalist,  it  is  in  spite  of  lumirif 
and  i»r  Ills  truly  <'enial,  bettor  nature. 


vmntance.  Being  MemorialB,  Mrnd 
rillections  of  Deceased  Celebritii-  m' 
th  Selections  from  their  Unpubli-^ni 
3vols.   London:  Saunders  &  Otl'v. 


^fc  tells  us  that  history  sliouiil  Kl 
should  take  its  place  ;  and  in  iliis 
icleua  of  truth.  If  history  wiv  a 
3  of  physical  phenomena,  the  dit-li- 
sM,  indeed,  it  were  covered  l^y  -.<. 
human  race  can  do  perfectly  "'H 
ise  is  far  otherwise.  Histon,-,  (•■  liir 
il  phenomena,  is  little  eke  tli^ni  a 
i  of  individual  men.  It  is  but  ilii.' 
>mer's  battles  are  the  detail-  <.■( 
the  grandest  tableaux  of  hisl-ny, 
institute  the  fascinating  pohits, — 
nore  endeared  decorations  in  In 
sprin<;.s  out  of  the  univei-sal  \\\\\ 
n  a  kindred,  not  with  fimpirew,  I'LU 
nd  cumbrous  traditional  sysicnis, 
iples,  wliich  in  their  lonely  indi- 
pyraraids  keenly  defined  in  tlic 
ers,  and  embraced  with  the  i-.nuv 
u"  own.  Whose  sentiment*  dn  i)ut 
ecord  of  the  great  contests  lui- 
■tai    anecdotes   of    its   cham]ii<pHs, 
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it  is  beautifully  indicated  by  Foster,  in  his  Essay  on  a  man's 
writing  memoirs  of  himself: — 'I  suppose,' he  saya^  'a  child  in 
Switzeriand,  growing  up  to  a  man,  would  have  acquired  inoom- 
parably  more  of  the  cast  of  his  mind  from  the  events^  mmnneni^ 
and  actions  of  the  next  village,  though  its  inhalntaats  were  bat 
his  occasional  companions,  than  from  all  the  mountain  8oene% 
the  cataracts,  and  every  circumstance  of  beauty  or  sublimity  in 
nature  around  him.  We  are  all  true  to  our  species^  and  voy 
soon  feel  its  importance  to  us  (though  benevolence  be  not  the 
basis  of  the  interest)  far  beyond  the  importance  of  anything  that 
we  see  besides.  Beginning  our  observations  with  children,  yon 
may  have  noted  how  instantly  they  will  turn  their  attention 
away  from  any  of  the  aspects  of  nature,  however  rare  or  stalking, 
if  human  objects  present  themselves  to  view  in  any  active  "^w**^ 
This  "  leaning  to  our  kind"  brings  each  individual,  not  only  uiukr 
the  influence  attending  immediate  association  with  a  few,  bel 
under  the  operation  of  numberless  influences  from  all  the  monl 
diversities  of  which  he  is  a  spectator  in  the  living  world,  a 


plicated,  though  insensible  tyranny,  of  which  every  faahion,  foil}; 
and  vice  may  exercise  its  part'* 

The  influence  exerted  by  this  universal  instinct  on  our  fiteia- 
ture  is  sufliciently  obvious.  Of  the  millions  who  are  debaned 
by  their  position  from  any  acquaintance  with  the  private  life  of 
distinguished  men,  a  large  number  in  such  an  age  as  this  ait 
impatient  of  their  social  exila  They  thirst  for  the 
pleasures  of  such  an  acquaintance,  and  the  demand  tHin 


sioned  affords  to  such  as  can  supply  it  a  prodigious  temptalaQ& 
Those  whose  lot  is  cast  on  the  outskirts  of  the  intellectual  woiU, 
and  who  need  fear  no  similar  reprisals  in  their  own  caae^  ait 
under  a  strong  temptation  to  turn  this  popular  denuuid  to  their 
own  private  account  Society  will  never  be  very  intensely  **»^^^«^ 
to  know  their  sayings  and  doings ;  but  famishmg  multitodee  wil 
1)0  eager  for  those  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  tables  to  whkk 
such  men  are  accidentally  admitted.  This  circumstance 
in  till  propriety  impose  a  law  of  extreme  delicacy  and 
u}x>n  thr)so  whose  temptations  to  supply  such  a  demand 
unusually  strong.  The  success  of  such  peraonal  memoiia 
of  Kvelyn,  Pepys,  Boswell,  and  many  others,  offers  to  such 
a  strong  inducemc^nt  to  violate  a  confidence  which  every 
able  mind  should  hold  sacred  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
of  that  inducement  should  l>e  their  nice  sense  of  honour 
thrir  self-restraint.  He  who  infringes  this  obligation  bj 
the  drawin^^-room,  the  librar}%  and  even  the  chamber,  to  whi^  lii 
is  a(lniittc(l  as  public  as  Salisbury  Plain, — who,  to  use  weU-kaowa 


Fustor'i  Essavs,  eleventh  edition,  p.  23. 
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cy,  and  publishes  the  sallies  or  ttic 
uble  wrong ;  first,  to  the  indiviiliinl 
and  next,  to  those  who  may  bo 
iety  to  which  their  talents  or  theit- 
^picion  which  his  prattling  iinpoi  - 

unst  Mr.  Patmore.  Holding  tlii 
an  eroioent  London  publisher,  \n: 
rrespondence  and  personal  iiitor- 
>al  authors  of  the  day.  And  tliis 
with  the  stock  on  which  he  tr.a'los 
t  has  been  justly  remarked  by  otic 
J  of  great  value  to  the  living  clIo- 
}  a  warning  to  them  to  be  caufimis 
and  whom  to  admit  into  tluir 
Eal  of  written  matter  that  oii,L;lit 
■d  scarcely  less  of  printed  maltur 
.  written.  The  letters  here  ]nib- 
ms,  purely  confidential,  and  tliuy 
its,"  with  the  siUiest  of  comment.-, 
lost  unprincipled  of  reflections.'" 
md  to  add,  that  Mr.  Patmoi\''s 
.inal  disadvantages :  first,  that  he 
■y  men  with  the  slenderest  amount 
ty.  Secondly,  that  ho  portray.s 
'ant  of  scholarship;  and,  thinlly. 
:  of  his  veracity,  there  appeai-s  tu 
jpresentatious  cannot  be  acce])ti'il 
tions  will,  we  fear,  be  clearly  .suli- 
i  book  on  which  we  are  about  tu 
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best  whom  every  one  else  hated,  and  for  the  very  rwEmyns  fior 
which  others  hated  them.'  Let  thebe  remarks  be  followed  but 
for  a  moment  into  illustrative  detail&  Certain  men  are  hated 
because  they  are  false,  treacherous,  cruel,  despotio,  or  insolent^ 
because  they  are  at  once  shallow  and  arrogant,  and  therefore 
intolerable  nuisances  in  society.  Are  we  to  sapnne  that  Mr. 
Lamb  loved  them  for  these  very  reaaons  ?  If  he  did  so,  he  was 
simply  on  idiot;  but  if  that  hypotliesis  is  too  absard  to  be 
accepted,  what  are  we  to  think  of  Mr.  Patmore's  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  insight  into  individual  charactsr.  Indera,  it 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  crude  and  random  chanoter  of 
this  writer  s  observations.  He  tells  us  fvoL  I  jk  22)  that  /  Lamb 
was  always  on  a  par  with  his  company,  nowever  high  or  howew 
low  it  might  be ;'  and  yet  in  the  very  same  page  ne  states  that 
'  the  first  impression  he  made  upon  people  was  idways  iinfiavoiir> 
able,— sometimes  to  a  violent  and  repulsive  deffree,' and  adds 
that '  to  those  who  did  not  know  him,  or  knowing,  did  not  or  oodd 
not  appreciate  him,  Lamb  often  passed  for  something  betweca 
an  imbecile,  a  bnite,  and  a  butfoon.'     This  of  Chariea  Lamb ! 

But  in  thoughtless  fatuity  Mr.  Patmore  sometimes  exeeedi 
himself.  After  depicting  Lamb  as  an  utterly  impossible  monster, 
he  says  (p.  23),  ^  He  did  not  like  to  ]>e  thought  diffisrent  from 
his  fellow-men  (!),  and  he  knew  that  in  the  vocabulaiy  of  tbe 
ordinary  world,  "a  man  of  genius"  seldom  means  anythiiy 
better,  and  often  somethiug  worse,  than  an  object  of  mingled  feai; 
pity,  and  contempt'  Poor  Charles  Lamb  !  Verily  he  was  taksB 
from  the  evil  to  come.  To  his  many  admirers  who  mooni  Us 
loss  it  will  be  matter  of  p;reat  consolation  that  he  has  not  lived  ta 
see  himself  l>efi>oleil  by  the  self-complacent  cniditiee  of  tUi 
imf(  »rtunat o  ant  hor. 

Shakspeare  talks  of  'damning  with  faint  praise,'  but  Ml 
Pntmore  throu^diont  these  i)ages  has  shown  us  the  still  heavier 
doom  that  may  b<.'  intlict<>d  by  abHnd  anti  ignorant  determinataoa 
to  ])rai.s4.'  at  all  haziU'ds,  (.*s]N.'ciany  when  the  eulogy  of  one  wlioil 
claimed  as  an  intimate  friend  reflects  a  sort  of  mock  glorificatifla 
\i\um  hlinsflf.  Pa^'rs  ."fS^Go  are  occupied  with  a  mmbling,roUickii^[ 
1ft  ter  t'l'oiii  Ljunl)  to  the  author.   It  is  such  a  letter  as  any  man 


ha.^  a  t'»-'\v  witty  tVinnIs,  who  are  also  good  correspondents,  would 
ohaMv  receive  tweiitv  times  in  a  vear.     Indeed  it  is  an  amasiMP 


j)roi 

l)Ut  slipshod  atVair,  hy  no  ine^uis  a  fair  s}>ocimen  of  Lamb's  humovi^ 
and  p«rhaps  its  < quality  is  hest  accotinted  for  in  the  first  aentensa 
*l)ear  I*.,  I  am  su  poorly  !  I  have  been  to  a  funeral,  whinv  I 
madr  a  pun,  to  tin;  eoiisri'rnation  of  tin*  rest  of  the  moamcii^ 
and  we  had  wiue.'  And  tiu-n  hi;  <;;oi>s  on  a1>out  his  dog  Dash,  md 
dottin;^^  down  the  interpolations  ut'  his  sister  as  to  her  inabilitjtS 
procure   him   shrimp   sauce  for  soles,  and  on  accident  to  his 
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whom  the  seat  of  a  crazy  cliair 
joined  the  rest  of  the  company 
adds,  '  I  knew  she  was  not  int^uii- 

3ugh  in  ita  way,  Patmore  sajs  : — 

etter  in  all  its  disjointed  intogriiy, 
the  ahape  of  pretended  doiii^^ii^: 
idwin,  Becky,  &.c  ;  ita  inwul"l'!c 
^passage  with  the  widow  at  iIm' 
lew  that  she  wasuot  inconsolai.li," 
iut  of  Shuksi)eare:  ita  sturllin'j 

shrimps  1"  and  "All  three,  ^.ly.-i 
jle  only  by  puns;  its  delibriati.' 
invitation  to  dinner  (I  was  at  L'aiis 
give  all  these  in  their  naked  iiiuo- 
ire  to  tamper,  even  to  the  ammiut 
olary  gem  that  is  worth  the  ln'st 

and  half  the  '  Elegant  Exti-att.s 
oot' 

of  such  a  panegyric  as  this,  so  |iri;- 
acriminating,  and  extravag;u:(,  i^ 
zal  ability,  and  can  cominaml  )i'i 
tiical  Hdelity.  Thus  our  crcdulily 
re  we  are  informed  that  Lamb  was 
'wers.  Upon  thia statement,  wliirli 
,  Patmore  is  seized  with  one  uf  hU 
J.  '  In  the  world/  he  says,  '  a-^  at 
e  Charles  Lamb  must  hatesiDiu;- 
to  hate  a  human  being,  or  imiutd 
3viously  said,  page  16,  that  L-unh 
1  mind   and  judgmi 
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Aft^r  this  we  are  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  (pa^  82)  that 
it  is  not  the  aim  of  this  work  to  exalt  or  aggrandize  the  intellectnal 
pretensions  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  relates,  but  only  to  give 
true  sketches  of  them  as  they  appeared  from  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  writer  looked  at  tnem. 

Mr.  Patmore's  appreciation  of  his  own  performance  aeems  to 
be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  literary  men  whom  he  delineatea 
Nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  his  representation&     All  his 
geese  are  swans,  and  his  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  stilt 
himself  up  to  a  factitious  importance  by  the  grossest  exagseratioo 
of  the  merits  of  those  who  happen  to  have  honoured  hun  with 
their  acquaintance.    He  rarely  reports  their  converBationa ;  and 
when  he  does,  they  are  so  utterly  meagre  and  worthless^  that  they 
would  greatly  reauce  our  estimate  of  the  men,   did  we  not 
recollect  the  medium  through  which  they  are  transmitted.     la 
the  case  of  Lamb,  for  example,  we  meet  with  a  few  pages  of  eon- 
vcrsational  anecdote,  and  are  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  obeei^ 
vations  reported  as  Lamb's  must  have  been  ihose  of  Mr.  Pbtmoie 
himself,  and  wrongly  attributed,  through  a  failure  of  memoiT^ 
The  very  first  entry  affords  an  example  of  this  :    f  I  took  up  a 
book  on  the  table — ^Almacks — and  Lamb  said,  "  Ay,  that  moil 
be  all  max  to  the  lovers  of  scandal.'    It  is  scarcely  conoeivaUe 
that  Lamb  should  have  made  so  stupid  a  pun  as  this;  though,  by 
the  way,  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  imagme  how  any  man  who 
ever  found  his  way  into  cultivated  society  should  have  thought  it 
worth  reporting,  even  if  he  had.     His  only  notice  of  Mr.  Iamb's 
death  is  equally  characteristic,  and  the  pendant  anecdote,  dpropoB 
dea  hoitcSy  exhibits  the  author  s  want  of  perception  most  n^ 
tcsquely.     '  Tliere  is  something  inexpressibly  shockine  in  Slit 
hearing  of  a  dear  friend  s  death  through  the  medium  of  a  paUGe 
newspaper,  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  you  believe  him  to  be  m 
perfect  health,  and  are  on  the  point  of  paying  him  a  too  loDff- 
delayed  visit     Such  was  my  case  in  respect  to  Charles  Lama 
Still  more  painful  was  the  case  of  a  lady  formerly  a  disdn-^ 
guished  ornament  of  the  English  stigc,  to  whom  Lamb  was 
attached  1)y  the  double  tie  of  admiration  and  friendship.    Sevend 
days  after  Lamb's  death,  she  was  conversing  of  him  with  a 
mutual    friend,  who,   taking    for   grantetl    her    knowledge    nf 
Lamb's  death,  abruptly  referred  to  some  circumstance  connected 
with  the  eveut,  which  for  the  first  time  made  her  acquainted 
with  it.' 

Mr.  Patmore  s  next  victim  is  the  late  Thomas  Campbell^  and  the 
lovers  of  his  memory  will  be  puzzled  to  know  which  moat  to 
regret,  his  rxchisiun  from  Westminster  Abbey,  or  his  admianoa 
into  Mr.  Puttnun/s  volumes.  We  fear  they  will  feel  thai  jL 
the  one  is  a  negative,  the  other  is  a  positive  diigiaoe. 
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r  has  brought  one  charge  wh)c)i 
;iou — namely,  that  he  waa  not  tlic 
iddonaaad  Sir  Thomas  Lawrcnw, 
name,  but  that  all  he  had  to  ']•> 
a  looking  over  the  MS.  and  tin' 
his  name  to  stand  rubric  on  tli<; 

ler  of  the  'Life  of  Mrs.  Siddon^' 
nfpum,'  that  Campbell  declared  lo 
having  been  bound  by  a  promise 
queatlied  to  him  her  Diary  for  ilio 
letter  from  Campbell  respecting  it, 
illy  considering  the  labour  I  liavo 
ell  OS  my  own  conviction  and  tli.it 
ts  execution,'  &c.*  Thiacvidi)ici', 
'er  l«en  rebutted  by  Mr.  Patm  vf. 
as  vague  and  imperfect  as  tli^it 
eaks  of  him  as  being  fairly  ni'o- 
ing  poets,  and  in  an  unmeaning 
■gers,  informs  U3  that  'the  pa."?**!''!!^ 
irn  with  a  bright  intensity,  iljat 
'hich  they  are  kindled,  were  it  a 
I  poet's  heart.'  If  this  means  iluv- 
tbo  purest  and  holiest  of  htnuaii 
lan  gravely  to  affirm  this  ofThi.niris 
Byron,  Moore,  Shelley,  and  Burns  ( 
ommou  sense  doeti  he  mean  I  In 
say   with   Hamlet's  grave -dig'^'i'c, 

tb  which  Mr.  Patmore  favours  tlio 
:ss  of  Blessington.     He  common 
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faee/  This  silly  remark  reminda  lis  of  a  chaiaeterifltie  joke  of 
Sidney  Smith,  who,  while  bearing  Tom  Moore  company  in  a 
sitting  for  bis  portrait,  asked  the  artist  if  be  could  not  manage 
'  to  throw  into  the  face  a  more  decided  expression  of  hostility  to 
the  established  church/  Her  ladyship's  charms  seem  £air]y  to 
have  robbed  Mr.  Patmore  of  his  wits ;  and  the  portion  of  hii 
work  devoted  to  hei^,  and  by  necessary  association  to  Count 
D'Orsay,  is  really  a  lamentable  exhibition  of  feebleness  and  follj. 
Thus,  at  page  176,  he  says, '  Not  that  she  did  not  dt^ive  to 
please,  no  woman  desired  it  more.  But  she  never  tried  to  do  m^ 
never  felt  that  slie  was  doing  so;  never  (so  to  wpeak)  cand 
whether  she  did  so  or  not'  The  purchaser  of  these  relumes  may 
now  determine  whether  Lady  Blessington  was  desirous  of  pi  rasing 
or  not     '  He  pays  his  money  and  he  has  his  cluMoe:' 

J^Ir.  Patmore's  notices  of  her  intercourse  with  Bynm  are  sbool 
as  discrinunating  as  the  above  observation  is  k)gical.  He  tdk 
us  '  that  Lady  Kessington  may  be  considered  as  having  bem  the 
depositary  of  his  last  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  she  may  oei^ 
tainly  be  rcganleil  as  having  exercised  a  veiy  benefieial  ***^yfTff 
on  the  tone  and  colour  ot  the  last  and  bert  days  of  tliat  sssA 
strange  and  wayward  of  men'  (voL  i.  p.  181 ) ;  andagmu  (pi  181) 
he  informs  us,  that  under  the  influence  of  this  intereoone^  *  ■► 
touched  as  it  was  by  the  least  taint  of  flirtation  <m  either  side/  bslh 
the  poet  and  the  man  became  once  more  what  natnve  intends^ 
them  to  be ;  and  that '  had  it  endured  a  little  longer,  it 
have  redeemed  the  personal  character  of  Bjrron,  and  saved 
for  those  high  and  hdy  things  for  which  his  noble  aad  Iweirfihl 
genius  seems  to  have  been  createil,  but  which  the  frtnl  NensM 
of  his  early  life  interdicted  him  from  accompUshiw/  Mil  Bi^ 
mere's  views  of  noorals  and  holiness  eousUtute  porhnpe  Us  onlhf 
claim  to  originality  Of  Lady  Blessington 's  WMsraKty,  v»  wil 
observe  a  modest  silence  ;  but,  if  we  recollect  arighti  Ike  poem  if 
Byron  which  was  produced  *•  in  his  last  and  best  days'  is  ^h»  sns 
which,  for  its  blasphemy  and  obscenity,  is  universally  exohided  hmt 
every  library  and  drawing-room  in  this  metropolis  wliidi  Ma 
Patmore  declares  to  l»e  '  not  merely  the  most  immoral,  bsift  tks 
most  openly  and  indecently  immoral  capital  in  Eunqie/ 

We  think  that  many  of  the  recMlers  of  these  vohimee  Mil 
have  been  constantly  reminded,  as  we  have  been,  of  one  of  thff 
London  muniing  jKipers,  the  faults  of  whose  style  are  so  eutfll^ 
those  of  Mr.  Patmore  that  we  cannot  divest  outselTcw  of  tkt 
opinion  that  he  has  lieen  a  frequent  contributor  to  its 
Take,  for  exampio,  the  following  sketch,  which  Mc 
informs  us  was  taken  from  the  Ring  in  Uyde-})ark  :— 

'  OUk'rve  that  gri!i*n  chnrif )t  just  milking  the  turn  of  the 
line  of  (Njuipagoii.     Thoiigli  it  is  now  advancing  towards  us  wllk  Sl 
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,  U  i£  to  be  distisguislied  froui  tlii: 
river  and  footman  above  the  onliiKuy 
□earei,  we  can  observe  the  parti<;iilur 
ly  dUtingui  appearance  which  it  Iilleis 
They  consiat  of  the  while  wliLuIti, 
id  crimsoDj  the  high-stepping  ai'tioii, 
manege  of  its  dark  bay  horses  \  thu 
fight  (sii  feet  two)  of  its  slim,  sjiidiT- 
d  up  at  least  three  feet  above  the  rouf 
lis  emioeiice  with  that  peculiar  nil-  i>f 
t-<»imtre,  half  ploagh-boy,  which  wt- 
erfection  ;  and,  SnaUy,the  eicetiliii^'ly 
ak)  intellectual  charter  of  the  »Ii'>k' 

>  arms  aod  supporters  bUzoneil  ou 
e  of  the  countess  within,  '  tluroii^Ii 
1  of  ^te-gtass  and  a  blotuie  vtil ;' 
the  Countess  de  St  Uarsault,  liev 
es  and  perfectly  oval  face  beais  a 
to  those  of  Lady  'B.,with<yu.t  bfiu^ 
)uld  seem  to  constitute  the  fiunily 
ea  Lady  Blei«ingtoii's  sister  Ij^'.ii's 
'ithout  being ftt alllike her,aiii(l  her 
en,  IB,  above  all  women,  desirous  uf 
whether  she  does  ao  or  U6t  But  iicr 
)f  endurance  renuun  to  be  noticLil, 
e  triumph  of  genius  and  virtue  uvux- 
: — ' Lady  Bleasingtun  was  the  tiist 
imple  fashion  oi  wearing  the  liair 
.  in  it  till  she  had  persevered  foi- 
aa  the  saote  with  the  white  wheels 
ut  of  Illt  t-n\ii|PHges;  Iwth  fealni-.-s 
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how  admirable  are  his  own  contributions !     Such  writings  miut 
effect  good/ 

After  kneeling  to  the  countess,  Mr.  Patmore  turns  with  an  abso- 
lute 'falling-down-deadness'  of  devotion  to  the  Count  D'Orsaj. 
He  premises  that  '  the  higliest  and  noblest  phase  of  the  hunun 
character  is  a  gentleman/  and  confidently  designates  the  count  ai 
the  beau  ideal  of  this  ineffable  perfection.  '  He  was  the  favourite 
associate,  on  terms  of  perfect  intellectual  equality,  of  a  Byion,  a 
Bulwer,  and  a  Landor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  oracle,  in  drem 
and  eveiy  other  species  of  dandyism,  of  a  Chesterfield,  a  Pem- 
broke, and  a  Wiltx)n'  (p.  222).  We  must  leave  all  questions  aiioDff 
out  of  Count  D'Orsay  s  waistcoat  and  trousers  to  Mr.  Patmore  and 
the  old  clothes  men  of  Monmouth-street ;  but  we  must  confoi 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  is  meant  here  by  *  terms  of  perfect 
intellectual  equality.'  Does  he  mean  that  D'Oraay  equalled  Bym 
in  poetic  genius,  Landor  in  learning  and  intellectual  power/ and 
Bulwer  in  literary  accomplisliment  ?  If  he  does  not,  he  should 
have  said  terms  of  social  equality,  which,  as  meaning  next  to 
nothing,  would  have  been  a  phrase  most  fit  for  Mr.  Patmoxe  s  use: 
if  he  does,  his  statement  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  improved  upon  bf 
satire.  In  attributing  all  that  he  can  imagine  of  human  excel- 
lence to  this  'admirable  Crichton/  as  he  calls  him,  riding,  shooting 
swimming,  boxing,  fencing,  wrestling,  tennis  playing,  &&,  he  laji, 
among  other  things,  ho  was  amongst  the  best  cricketers  in' a 
country  where  all  arc  cricketers.  This  hasty  generalization  si^ 
giirsts  a  scene  which  Sidney  Smith  would  have  delineated  to  per- 
fection, and  perhaps  we  might  succeed  in  casting  '  two  eJevem' 
wlio  would  supply  a  tempting  opportunity  to  the  caricatuxisL 

But  rash  and  ridiculous  assertion  is  not  the  heaviest  chaigf 
that  lies  against  'Mr.  Patmore.  In  worsiiipping  his  golden  c^xm 
he  illustrates  the  immoral  tendency  of  such  idolatxy.  Thus  d 
Count  D'Orsjiy,  lie  says, 

'  111  the  lU'xt  plftct',  with  tast^*s  and  |K*rsonal  habits  magnificent  i^ 
gciuTouM  oven  to  a  fault,  (.\)Uiit  D'Ornaywus  very  far  from  being  lU; 
consiMjiu'iitly,  ut  every  step,  he  wiis  obliged  to  tread  upon  some  of  tk 
sliopkeepin^  ]»ri'judi<'e^t  of  En;;Iish  life.  Tnlike  most  of  the  deniaiW 
of  this  "  iKitiunut'sliojikeeiHTs/'  ho  very  wisely  looked  upon  atradflRBM 
as  :i  beii)*^  horn  tu  i^ive  credit,  hut  who  never  docs  fultil  that  part  flf 
his  culling  it'  he  oan  help  it,  exeept  wliere  ho  Wlieveii  that  it  w3 
eundiut  him.  if  not  in  pay  men  t«  at  least  to  profit.  The  faahioMbb 
tradesmen  of  London  knew  tliat  to  lie.  ]tatroni/.od  by  i.\>unt  D*Om' 
was  n  fortune  to  tliem:  and  yet  they  hud  the  fsieo'to  cxiiect  that  hi 
wonM  pay  tlieir  hiils  at'ter  tliey  had  run  for  a  ^'rca^ionahlv**  ptfwt 
whether  it  suite<l  his  eonvenienee  to  do  so  or  not!  As  if,  by  MhlW 
]i«'  ougiit  to  have  ]»aid  tlieni  at  all,  i>r  as  if //ir//  oui^ht  not  to  tiave  mI 
him  fur  shuwerinLT  fortune  on  tliein  hy  his  smile,  if  it  had  not  becntW 
hiis  honour  would  have  forbidden  Huch  an  arrangementi  eTcn  with  *a 
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lelieve  they  sometimes  perpetrated  tho 
of  invoking  the  law  to  their  aid,  iiiid 
bin  four  wails  the  man  whose  (,"1111^ 
st  of  the  world  to  think  of  o]n'niiii; 
itnething  or  other  which  they  lulu  lil 
equirements !  It  was  a  little  forluiii' 
e  dandies  dwelling  north  of  Oxliird- 
last  new  caVhorse,  or  who  buill  liis 
Baid  that  his  horse-dealer,  his  co^iili- 
nown  to  shut  up  from  sight  this  t \|ii> 
lie  "nobility  and  gentry"  of  Lomiim 
emselves.' — Vol.  i.  p.  229. 
If  to  justify  the  very  low  estimate, 
chich  we  are  led  to  form  of  ilr. 
lese  volumes,  through  which  .ilme 
1  to  us.  Indeed,  liad  we  seen  it 
would  have  been  that  it  was  tlic; 
lan  tailor,  a  footraaii,  and  a  H.nk- 
l  more  subversive  of  the  first  jjiin- 
lonesty,  and  when  we  couple  it  ^^  ith 
lat  Count  D'Orsay  exhibited  ns  a 
of  human  nature,  we  cannot  lielp 
st  curious  microscope  phenomciiiui. 
Ho  in  a  very  small  comiiass:. 
ied  the  count  with  his  carriai;r,-i, 
liatinctly  apprized  by  him  that  tlic 
>  be  their  only  payment  ?  If  Ihry 
at  injustice  in  sending  in  their 
aswindler,  and  as  such  is  distinrtly 
ain,  if  D'Orsay  is  to  be  relievt^d  uii 
3  influence,  why  may  not  all  Iho 
-billons  \iavo  claiuiijJ  l\ie  Kainf 
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even  by  the  female  friends  of  his  wife,  for  being  saspected  of 
having  a  mistress  or  two.  In  England ! — ^where  eveiy  unmarried 
man  in  high  life  is  compelled  to  keep  a  mistress  whether  he  likei 
it  or  not,  unless  he  would  put  his  character  in  jeopardy/  And 
again,  *  In  England,  where  you  may  be  as  immoral  as  yon  please^ 
provided  you  show  no  signs  of  being  ashamed  of  it  (pp.  231,  238^ 
To  criticize  such  statements  as  these  is  of  coum  impossible; 


surely  if  Mr.  Patmore  is  not  a  hopeless  idiot^  he  mu$}t  be  h 

His  next  literary  sketch  is  that  of  Mr.  Pliraier  Ward,  tlie 
author  of  *  Tremaine' '  De  Vere/  &c.,  some  time  member  for  Codcer- 
mouth,  and  from  the  year  1804  to  1820,  a  subordinate  membflr 
of  the  government,  under  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  PortlandL  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  Lord  Holland.  His  connexion  with  Mr.  Waid 
arose  out  of  his  function  as  literary  reviser  to  Mr.  Colbara.  Mc 
Ward  appears  to  have  been  a  man  singularly  diffident  of  kk  own 
literary  ability ;  and  hence  in  his  correspondence  with  hk  pub- 
lisher before  knowing  Mr.  Patmore  even  by  name,  he  indicatei  a 
respect  for  the  critical  talents  of  the  latter  gentleman,  which  ik, 
Patmore  exhibits  most  amusin^lv  in  letters  which  would  seem  t0 
be  given  to  the  public  for  the  sole  purpose  of  displaying  tUl 
flatteriug  but  mistaken  homage.     Like  all  Mr.  Patmoreli  ae* 

?uaintances,  Mr.  Ward  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
odeed  his  eulogist  boldly  states,  that  '  he  has  never  been  ssT' 
passed,  at  all  events  among  prose  writers,  in  his  delineatioiis  of 
the  female  character.'  We  arc  tempted  to  inquire  why  thai 
should  so  distinguished  a  man  require  the  editorial  servieei  of 
Mr.  Patmore  ? — and  this  problem  he  obligingly  solves  :— * 

*  He  wished,*  says  Mr.  Patmore,  *to  obtain  for  that  work  ('Tr^ 
luaint'*),  (luring  its  ])assage  through  the  pres»,  the  benefit  of  such  fo^ 
gostions  in  rcganl  to  mere  style  and  composition,  an  might  seem  odkd 
ibr  in  the  judgment  of  some  ]}}'ofrjntional  writer,  whose  pffai^ice  is 
connexion  with  tlie  cntieal  Htonitnn*  nf  the  day.  might  be  suppcMed  ti 
have  i^nven  him  those  faeilities  in  linndling  the  nuTe  mecMBMBif 
<H)m{>ositiun,  wliich  nothing  hut  long  prnetiei?  can  im|>art.*  And 
'  tliat  mere  mechanical  fac*ility  of  Imnd  (no  to  8|ieak)  which  km^ 
tice  may  ^vc  to  any  ha  ml,  and  tlie  absence  of  it  mast  withhold 
;U1.* — Vol.  ii.  jip.  y,  -1,  i>. 

Tliose  papsni^'os  give  at  once  the  key  to  Mr.  Patmore  s  Utaaiy 
position.  llo  who  reganls  'style  and  comp«niitioii'  \ 
in'chaTiical  accomplishments,  which  any  man  can  obtain  byi 
almost  ninnnal  ])ractic<\  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  firsl  pria- 
eiph-s  <»f  litoratnn'.  This  writer  has  i*vid**ntly  never  {tone  ftr 
onouirh  into  the  subject  to  ac<{uaint  himsf*lf  with  its  difficuMsa 
He  tnlks  of  composition  a.s  an  organ-blower  would  of  HaadtTl 
sym]>honie«,  or  as  a  c*»m  posit  or  would  of  the  writings  tf 
Burke.     He  evidently  has  no  conception  of  the  scholanliqi      ' 
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Qtimacy  with  the  highest  moiliis, 
e  the  ingenious  precision  an<i  llm 
J  of  a  perfect  style — charms  wlilcli, 
3ct  them,  would  be  mangled  ninl 
t  even  were  Mr.  Patmore'a  notion 
would  be  one  of  the  last  peisinw 
and  composition  of  another.  His 
\g  to  absolute  illiteracy.  Of  this  no 
ions.  Within  apageofthelast'|iio- 
I  as  a  man  '  tawards  whom  he  was 
?he  word  mutual  is  used  at  li^int 
and  in  every  instance  incorrt-ti I y, 
like.  The  phrase,  'for  the  liim^ 
s  with  Mr,  Patmore,  and  is  iinii- 
its  meaning.  At  vol.  i.  p.  1 H.  wo 
ped  the  extreniest  limits  of  his  |iio- 
x>  screen  his  client  at  the  risk  of  on 
ich  attempt,'  &c  At  p.  21  wc  tiiut 
ihed  as  '  two  civilized  people,'  At 
Ward  commit  the  blunder  in  L;itiH 
in  another  place  we  have  'symjin^ii' 
iii.  p,  53,  he  mangles  Milton's  wlU- 

fore-k  now  ledge  absolute,' 

and  reason  absolute,' 

note  the  epigram  beginning 

thee,  Doctor  Fell," 

ng  the  third  line.     At  page  IG'i 

V-  peopk-.'     At  pa^rg  260.  ] 
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modesty  of  the  literary  politician,  though  the  effect  of  this  n 
constantly  damped  by  the  exhibition  of  the  opposite  quality  in 
the  biographer. 

Mr.  Patmore's  recollections  of  Horace  and  James  Smith  are 
flat  and  uninteresting,  and  from  one  of  his  observations,  we  shoald 
judge  that  he  has  no  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  meriti 
of  that  work  by  which  both  will  be  best  known,  *  The  Kejected 
Addresses.'  He  mentions,  as  the  choicest  of  these  celehrsted 
imitations,  those  of  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  and  Fitzgerald  only. 
One  of  these  certainly  stands  preeminent,  namely,  that  of  Scott; 
the  others  are  far  surpassed  by  those  of  Crabbe,  Southey,  J  ohnson, 
Cobbett,  and  Laura  Matilda. 

With  poor  Mr.  Hazlitt  s  memory  Patmore  makes  sad  liaroc^ 
and  in  doing  so  exhibits  himself  in  a  light  which  must  call  a 
bluhih  to  the  faces  of  his  friends.  Take,  for  example,  his  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  his  earliest  interviews  with  Hazlitt,  in  which  he 
acr-ornpanied  him  home  from  a  lecture.  The  following  is  a  psit 
of  his  descrijjtion,  which  wo  give  with  all  the  vulgarity  of  kii 
own  type  and  inverted  commas — *In  my  innocence  I  actually 
offered  hiru  my  ainiiy  which  he  took  !  and  so  we  walked  arm- 
iu-iu  in  throu<;h  the  whole  of  Fleet-street,  the  Strand,  Parliamenfr- 
street,'  &c.  The  'general  reader'  will  wonder  what  there  was  extia- 
ordinary  in  this,  but  the  initiated  will  not  believe  it^  To  walk 
strai<rht  home  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  '  in  a  respectable  and  gentle- 
manlike manner !'  It  cannot  have  been  !  Arm-in-arm,  too, sad 
with  a  very  young  gentleman  in  a  point  device  costume  !  I  think 
I  hear  Charles  Laml>  exclaim,  '  Why,  the  angel  Gabriel  could  not 
have  ]>ersi]ade(I  Hazlitt  to  walk  arm-in-arm  with  him  for  half  the 
len<^^th  of  Snutliani])t(>n-buildings.'  'Perhiips  not,  but  with  a 
writer  in  lilarhiixtod'a  Mar/azine  it  was  different ;  one^  too,  who 
had  tacitly  engaged  to  give  a  favourable  account  of  him' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  271 ).  But  while  all  this  puppyism  is  very  pitiable,  bii 
di'Iineations  of  Hazlitt's  character  show  that  he  had  not  in  hii 
mind  any  intt'lli^ent  idea  and  estimate  of  it;  for  example, at 
\)iy^ti  27-,  wo  find  that '  the  plague-spot  of  his  personal  character 
was  an  iiitrrHinod  scltislmoss,  which  more  or  less  influenced  and 
moditit'd  all  the  othor  ]>oints  of  his  nature/  Yet,  on  the 
ntxt  page,  In-  writ»'s,  '  I  nrv^r  knew  him  to  do  a  base  or 
action,  and  I  liavi'  known  Iiini  do  many  that  might  fairly  dain 
to  be  dfi'incMl  ]na!:,nianinioiis  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
ter!n.  It  wtniM  Ik-  the  bas»>t  of  HIr^Is  uiK}n  Hazlitt  to  describe 
hint  its  niran-sonkd  man  ;'  wliilt\  at  page  289,  he  described  him 
as  endowed  "with  the  most  .stx-ial  disposition  of  any  man  I  erer 
met  with,  autl  an  aitive  and  t'ver  present  symjxitby  with  the 
claims,  the  wants,  and  the  tt'flings  vi'  owry  human  being  whOB 
ht*  aj)j>roaclied.' 
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iguating  part  of  t 
r  Ha^litts  impree 


volumes  is 
I  iDipreBsions  at  a  jiiiiie- 
him  to  witDess  for  the  first,  ;iiiil 
Patmore's  smug  apology  lor  liis 
ir  taste  iocspressibly  nauseous.  Ho 
1  question  the  prevalent  passion  I'm- 
.  (Gentle  reaaer,  it  is  a  loug  \\\i\\o 
';  howlieit  it  is  the  prize- tinlit its 
e — not  the  preachers  against  tliL'iii ).' 
.  brutal  practice  with  an  air  of  snh- 
iqually  disgusting  and  ahsunl,  :iml 
k,  as  to  induce  us  to  lay  it  by,  i\  illi 
tions,  in  mercy  to  our  readers  ;unl 

,  '  about  the  great  event'  (this  irr.Mt 
on  of  Neate,  a  Bristol  butcher,aiiil  \\u- 
ty  miles  to  si-e,  to  take  much  uutiic  nl' 
was  going  on.  But  after  it  iva>  ;ill 
en  found  that  he  had  taken  tht-  m.irtt 
i  personal  interest  in  the  battlf,  auil  I 
ore  philosojihieally  than  he  did  mi  tin' 
I  justly,  I  think— as  one  cmiii.utly 
and  treated.  Ah  a  study  of  linuian 
chararler  and  constitution^  he  Ii'i'ki'il 
he  had  ever  witnessed ;  and  asaiii-iilay 
e  battle  aa  nothing  short  ai  sublinf  .  1 
;  intense  attention  to  every  i)art  i>l'  tli'' 
JH  chancen  and  changes  of  its  priPLrrr-s 
;rienced  amateur.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  15. 
becile  and  offensive  trash  as  tlil.s 
only  fittino;  critic  is  the  (.■innitv 
ticisiii   tliL^trwidiiilll     Inde<.-a    ili'- 
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The  same  gross  exaggerations  and  defects  may  be  found  in 
every  page  of  the  two  remaining  sketches  of  Laman  Blanchaid 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  ;  and  Mr.  Pdtmore's  whole  performaaoe,  if  it 
indicates  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  works  of  so 
flimsy,  foolish,  and  unjustifiable  a  character,  shows  a  lamentable 
want  of  correct  taste  and  feeling  in  the  present  generation.  It 
may  be  needful  to  subject  literary  men,  and  such  as  have  ezeraaed 
a  powerful  influence  on  society,  to  the  ordeal  of  criticism  afttf 
their  decease ;  but  it  is  intolerable  that  their  most  sacred  priTscy 
should  be  exhumed  for  an  inquest,  with  a  Patmore  tor  ooroneCi 


AuT.  Vr. —  Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Charles  James  Foster, 
M.xV.,  LL.I).,  13arrister-at-Law,  Profossor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Uni- 
versity College.     Crown  Bvo.     London :  Walton  &  Maberlej. 

Jurisprudence,  though  surroimdcd  by  profesmonal  asaociationSi 
is  not  exclusively,  nor  indeed  specially,  the  province  of  a  parti- 
cular clas^i.  It  is  a  department  in  the  common  field  of  human 
knowledge,  sustaining  the  same  relation  to  the  pleader  at  the 
bar  as  geology  docs  to  the  miner,  or  chemistry  to  the  Ajer  of 
cottons.  Apart,  therefore,  from  any  peculiar  interest  attachiK 
to  the  subject,  we  may  confidently  speak  of  it  as  a  sphere  in  whiea 
our  mental  powers  may  be  stimulated  to  a  high  degree.  But 
thr^rc  IS  a  peculiar  interest  attaching  to  the  materials  of  this 
science,  as  will  readily  be  seen  from  its  connexion  at  onoe  with 
morality  and  legislation.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  mixed  np  with 
the  desires,  rights,  and  interior  laws  of  the  soul,  while  on  the 
other  it  determines  the  form  and  many  of  the  details  of  sorie^; 
supplying  authority,  and  defining  obedience ;  presiding  over  the 
conflict  of  claims,  and  indicating  the  point  where  common  rights 
may  meet  without  mutual  injury.  Such  is  the  study  to  the  ele- 
ments and  pirtial  devi*lopment  of  which  Dr.  Foster  invites 
attention.  Thoro  is  one  practical  hindrance  to  the 
x>imlarity  of  his  work,  apirt  fmm  the  indifference  jusf  alluded  ta 
t  arist.'s,  we  appn  lirn«l,  from  the  rautiousnoss  of  an  honest  and 
ju*curatf  mind  frtlini^  its  way  amidst  dist\inled,  disputed,  or  at 
least  unadniiitfMl  oj»inions ;  hnt  from  whatever  cause  arising,  it 
is  t'ortaiii  that  tin;  (inlinan'  reader  will  often  feel  obliged  to  pn>- 
nounce  the  writer's  nicaTiini::  undiscoyi-rahle.  And  this  difficulty  is 
only  the  more  dishcartenini;  because  of  the  simplicity  and  chaste- 
ness  observablf'  in  the  mere  style.  Wo  hardly  dare,  in  the  prietnt 
C!ise,  impute  the  obscurity  to  confusfd  and  imperfect  conceptions ; 
indeed  we  cannot  do  so  after  examining  the  tabular 


t 
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e  of  Law.'  For  here  we  jur- 
erved  unbroken  the  cue  of  hiw  uwii 
quired  a  high  degree  of  eonfid.  nee 
iDcipIes,  as  also  io  the  practicahiliiy 
>les  a  consisteDt  Bystera  of  law. 
xplain,  otherwific  than  iHcidenfully, 
ms  science,  law,  jurisprudence,  l>iit 
he  author's  account  of  his  pecnliar 
r  of  jurisprudence  is  natural  law, 
duct  whictt  ta  morally  enforcaUe 
lifying  'morally'  introduced  fortho 
lority  of  the  right  kind  cannut  lio 

paramount  moral  constitution  uf 
irives  its  very  existence.  The  ilis- 
Ifestly  involve  the  consideratioji  of 
uestione,  unless  we  are  able  to  htai-t 

of  the  results  of  ethical  inquiry, 
itic  force.  If,  however,  uncertiiiiity 
esults,  they  may  be  employed  « itii 
w  science  is,  in  so  far,  flexible,  ;uiil 
same  time,  when  we  have  obtniiied 
ine  science)  upon  which  we  pro]  pose 
■e  must  expect  little  fiirther  iiulp 
es  or  illustrations;  inasmuch  ;is, 
m  of  Dr.  Whewell — 'Each  Bcicnce 

its  appropriate  conceptions,'  :iiil1 
;garded,  confusion  pute  a  stoji  to 
ying  the  principles  of  Dr.  Whewi  U's 
I  sciences,  remarks  upon  the  ci/n- 
ive  ensued  in  the  field  of  juri^piai- 

in    vIl^vv  thf   -fLinaumentai   i.i.  ;is,' 
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-which,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  separated,  the  arrangement 
deemed  preferable  thus  proceeds  Metaphysics  takes  precedence 
as  the  science  of  sciences.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to 
political  economy,  a  somewhat  startling  position  confessedly,  bat 
justified  by  sho^ving  that  before  we  know  what  men  ought  to  do^ 
wo  must  know  what  they  wish  severally  and  relatively.  In  men 
severally  we  recognise  '  the  desire  of  having ;'  but  in  the  condition 
in  which  wo  live,  this  desire  becomes  a  willingness  to  exchanga 
Exchangeableness  (or  value)  is  the  fundamented  idea  of  politiad 
economy ;  in  other  words,  the  desire  of  having  does  not  neces- 
sarily suggest  any  other  idea  than  that  of  takinfl^,  but  the  willing- 
ness to  give  and  take  suggests  terms  and  principles  thai 
mutual  satisfaction  may  be  secured.  A  want  and  a  suppir 
arc  the  simple  elements  with  which  this  science  is  concerned. 
The  moralist  and  the  jurist  may  proceed  in  their  own  way,  the 
one  to  condemn,  and  the  other  to  forbid,  but  the  economist  looks 
only  at  the  quid  2>vo  quo.  At  the  commencement  of  the  secnnd 
lecture  we  read,  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  the  sciences 
concerned,  'We  stated  their  relative  order  as  being — 1st,  meta- 
physics ;  2ik],  ethica'  We  do  not  understand  the  substitution  of 
ethics  for  political  economy,  after  such  pains  to  vindicate  the  pro- 
priety of  the  reverse  order ;  but  we  adhere  to  the  first  position, 
and  introduce  ethics  as  third  in  order.  The  idea  of  responsibility 
exists  in  connexion  with  voluntary  actions,  so  far  as  they  may 
atl'ect  others.  To  discover  the  law  of  this  responsibility  is  tM 
first  task  of  moral  philosophy.  Again,  '  Men  are  capable  of  being 
inHuonced  in  their  conduct  bv  causes  ah  ext'ixt/  Under  what 
conditions  may  these  external  causes  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  voluntary  actions  of  men  with  a  view  to  tneir  constraint  or 
restraint  ?  '  The  investigation  of  these  conditions  is  the  business 
of  jurisprudence.' 

Ketumiuj^  now  more  particularly  to  ethics,  we  find  that  ire 
have  a  priniar}'  notion  about  those  actions  which  aSSect  othen^ 
and  which  wo  nin}'  either  do  or  not  as  we  choose.  It  is  desirable, 
nay,  in  the  author's  opinion,  it  is  impemtive,  that  we  get  rid  of 
th«^  <|uostion,  *  Why  ought  I  to  rogarj  the  effect  of  my  actions 
upon  others  ?'  Not,  by  the  answer,  *  Because  you  ought  ;*  as  if 
this  were  an  ultiniati^  idea,  but  by  furnishing  *a  fundamental  law 
of  duty  considun-d  as  ajiplirablo  to  all  conceivable  relations 
between  sontit'nt  and  intelligent  beings,  and  which  is  self^ 
evidently  to  govern  the  conduct  of  such  beings  towards  each 
other  under  any  circiinistnnces;  a  prin<*iple  which  is  to  fulfil 
the  four  conditions  of  Cousin — of  being  immutable,  absolute^ 
univer.^al,  and  necessary;'  and  such  a  principle  and  such  a  law 
are  a>>ertod  to  exi.*>t  in  thojirecept  conimonly  called  the  (Golden 
Kule.     A  few  of  the  immediately  ]>receding  steps  of  the  aigik' 
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with  sufficient  clearness  how  tlio 
jion  above  stated, — though  nniili 
must  be  said,  and  he  himself  has 
duty. 

certain  thing,"  I  give  expression  Ii>,t, 
'sicai  necessity  ;  it  must  be  retVm  .1 
lich  the  mind  has  of  the  nece.--ai y 
■  capable  of  affecting  others — tliu 
and  the  necessity  recognised  is  a 
i  of  that  necessity  may  be  tL-nu^'d 
inty  ia  the  sense  of  moral  tieca^i':/. 
i\v  13  this  sense  to  be  prompti;d.  or 
ily  is  the  rule  above  meutioiiid — 
ded '  Bases,' 

iluraUti/  of  being f,  who  are  inlcUi-ir,!', 
sentient.      Tho   conception   is — ./'  a 
beings  neeetsarily  resulting  fmm  ihi: 
lies, 
y  is  duty.     The  sense  of  duty  i.-  tho 

■use  attributes  necessity  is  the  iliiiiLf 

Id  be  done  by.'^p.  132. 
Ige  the  special  satisfaction  wo  Imvo 
:h  whicli  the  scriptural  precept  has 
t  ethical  hiw,  and  the  ability  wiili 
asserted  position  ;  but  at  the  sanu; 
igering  doubts, — doubts  whitli  i\ill 
lich  our  liabits,  and  consequent  \iv<i- 
■■  very  e.^cleDsive  explanations  ;ij.]ia- 
re  remote  moral  problonia,  tend  to 
:he  region  uf  necessary  aelf-c 
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Now,  it  may  be  rather  captious  criticism,  but  we  are  jealau, 
and  beg  to  maintain  that  there  is  an  important  dxflference,  at 
least  in  the  tone,  between  the  heathen  and  uie  Chriatian  mazinia 
The  former  wears  the  aspect  of  a  wittj  suggentiony  for  the  resto- 
ration of  broken  peace,  or  the  maintenanoe  of  comrteoua  relations; 
the  latter  marches  with  majesty,  fosters  the  habit  of  Acnvi 
benevolence,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  positiTe  morality,  aiid,  not 
content  with  marking  dishonouringly,  negligence  and  Tiolatioo^ 
it  obsenres  and  provides  for  the  entire  range  of  human  well-being. 
That  we  are  authorized  in  making  this  distinction  will  appear 
from  the  statements  in  Dr.  Foster's  work,  that  previoua  raunpa^ 
generally  have  refused  any  further  regard  to  the  maxim  than  m 
a  means  of  preserving  the  impartiality  (or  reproving  the  nnfiur- 
ness)  of  the  judgment,  in  cases  where  self-love  is  likely  to  inter- 
vene. We  are  not  surprised  that  the  keen  intellect  of  Hobbes 
could  extract  no  more  from  it,  so  long  as  it  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  in  the  form  of  a  mere  occasional  hint  to  a  hesitating  mind 
Do  not  tluit  to  others  you  would  not  have  done  to  youreelf. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  surprised  that  Dr.  &  Clarice, 
deriving  it  from  Scripture,  in  its  positive  and  mandatory  shape, 
should  have  adopted  it  reverently  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  morality. 

Many  objections,  subtle  and  teasing  rather  than  wise,  have 
been  advance<l  against  the  universality  and  nltimacy  of  tliii 
principle,  but  after  the  comments  of  the  author  on  aeveral  of 
these  objections,  our  faith  has  increased,  our  acceptance  is  ea^ 
dial,  but  at  the  same  time  candid.  We  feel  the  force  and  vmhie 
of  the  priinar}'  tnith,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  screw;  it  takes  aloM 
time  and  many  windins^  to  drive  it  home ;  it  has  not  Ibe  wontea 
pliability  of  a  final  truth. 

Notwithstanding  the  timidity  which  we  predict  will  occa- 
sionally characterize  the  attempt  to  apply  this  principle  univer> 
sally,  the  author  will  unquestionably  Hucce<Kl  in  impresaing  Iha 
student  s  min^l  with  a  ^a'nend  conti donee  in  its  snundno^  aa 
much  by  the  ealui  uiann(:'r  in  which  he  oflfers  the  key  to  qoe^ 
tions  iiis<)hibk>  on  othiT  hypotheses,  as  by  the  terse  vigoor  of  hia 
logic  whcin'v«T  liH  has  victory  plainly  in  his  si;rht  To  any  bigUy 
traini'd  understand  in:::,  the  following  sum  man*  ofattributea  would 
])ro])aMy  at  first  su;:i^est  the  desirablen^'ss  of  a  suspicious  attitude^ 
for  the  ]iur{>02^c  of  luiuiitt*  examination  ;  but  would  also  aa  pRK 
bably  uutice  to  a  ]>rcinature  belief;  so  rough  is  the  voyage  df 
the  investigator,  that  the  mere  cloud-line  of  his  horizon  laoftoa 
welc*omed  from  its  resemblance  from  afar  to  the  shwv  that  ia 
still  far  away  : — 

'  Wf  Imvo.  thcTcforo.  a   primary  law,  which  is  at  once  anirem^ 
iminutablt',  absolute,  and  neof8san'.     It  is  neccssarv,  because  it  eannal 
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reatlj,  be<^ause  our  nuads  ckDuot  • 
1  reltttion  to  any  action  which  alii  i' 
e  is  no  supposabli!  circmnstance  iiii.li 
h  modifj'  its  force  ;  it  U  univers:!).  : 
lea  not  govern  [  it  is  absolute,  il*  il 
th  that  such  beings  as  wo  bii)i|"j: 
!e,  or  Huch  actions  as  wo  have  ri']jr< 


ion  of  the  scientific  character  oftlio 
■■  to  describe  it  with  some  preciMnii 
her  words,  we  should  be  ablo  tu 
the  matter,  in  such  a  way  ;is  io 
a  another  intelligent  being.  This 
lied  with  evident  ease  and  surirsn 
le^e  from  Urotius,  to  which  tliu 
if  duty  in  the   human  mind  aio 

Itch  is  dictated  by  sound  reason,  iiHii- 
1,  from  its  s^lf-approTcahlenese  |<i>ii- 
.  reasonable  nature,  conscious  ol  tlii> 
beings,  that  "  it  has  in  itself  a  nioi-ul 
is  consequently  commaDded  or  I'or- 
ture." — Grotius.  Duty.aceordiii',-  tn 
dictated  by  sound  reason.  The  i  uk' 
,  DOSS  approve  itself  as  a  mattir  i>l' 
■    laof  the  effect  of  its  at-tiuiis 


theorem  of  Qrotius  be  applied  to 
3ceived  views  of  the  subject,  tli^y 
■coming. 

at  leQ^tb  to  the  proper  aubject  of 
-inal  bounJary-lino  traced  s 
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appears  to  us  to  breed  mystery  in  the  theory,  althoagh  daily 
observ.ition  of  legal  processes  may  avail  to  obviate  all  real  diffi- 
culty mid  danger;  indeed  Dr.  Foster  himself  indicatefl  certain 
principle's,  by  force  of  which,  while  the  law  cannot  restrain  a  man 
from  intoxication,  for  instance,  it  is  not  bound  to  protect  him 
from  its  results.  Of  course,  if  consent  were  a  justifying  element, 
the  law  would  have  no  option  ;  it  must  mete  out  the  exact  amount 
of  justification  attaching  to  this  as  to  any  other  feature  of  the  case. 
A  man  may  indeed  consent  to  be  murdered  (as  in  a  duel),  hut 
according  to  the  advanced  state  of  public  morality^  and  indeed 
according  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  right  action,  both 
victor  and  victim  have  violated  law;  have  altered  the stahia quo 
of  each  other ;  and  their  common  consent  to  the  trial  and  issoe 
can  justify  neither. 

\Ve  would,  therefore,  treat  the  element  of  consent  as  it  ii 
actually  regarded,  in  the  light  of  a  variable  quantity,  whidi 
servos  as  a  check  to  the  careless  and  wholesale  application  of  pre- 
cedents or  of  wide-sweeping  statutes. 

Another  modifying  principle  to  be  observed  in  the  construction 
of  law  introduces  us  to  an  arena  not  so  much  of  conflict  as  of 
exhiliirating  and  profitable  exercise.  As  a  matter  of  fact  lavs 
arc  for  the  most  iiart  remedial,  but  where  they  are  prospective. 
for  instance,  constitutional  laws,  they  must  have  respect  to  the 
rights  of  man  ;  and  the  definition  of  these  rights  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  as  contradistinguished  from  what  Dr.  Whewell  calk 
'  nionil  chiims,'  is  a  matter  of  immense  moment  and  requiring 
great  can*.  The  law  is  not  co-extensive  with  duty;  but  where 
duties  dovulve,  the  rights  necessary  for  their  dischanre  must  be 
not  only  defended  by  law  against  repression,  but  held  altogether 
sacred  iroin  interference. 

Th<^  old  division  of  the  rights  of  Nature  is  indeed  venr  meagre, 
alt<)«x<'th(T  out  of  pro]»ortion  to  the  vast  area  of  which  lawni 
aheady  taken  cognizance.  The  rights  appertaining  to  the  intd- 
It'ctual  and  spiritual  nature  are  either  ignored,  or  cluouilj 
rcdnood  under  the  head  of  'Use  of  Limits,'  or  'Right  of  Loc«h 
motion.'  Kmenchition  was  indeeil  desirable  here,  and  the  meaM 
of  <ii)rndation  havt>  been  ]»artly  furnishetl,  partly  collected  and 
admiral ilv  Kvsteinatized  bv  Or.  Whewell.  Our  author  is 
cially  chainii.<l  with  tliis  classification  of  wants  and  rights 
it  fits  in  with  his  own  theory  most  readily,  and  more  espcdaHj 
as  ItMidini;  to  remove  the  iniiuence  of  anger  and  fear^  the  two 
]iassi«>ns  wliich  pn*  eminently,  though  in  a  diflcrent  way,  diatwb 
tlur  sfattis  quo.  When  wu  liavt*  reached  the  stage  where  we 
admit  that  tvrtain  .actions  or  certain  inaction  are  compellable^ 
^\e  are  forthwith  urginl  to  decide  the  limits  of  the  right  of  foroa^ 
and  also  the  executive,  in  which  that  right  shall  be  lo4geiL 
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,t  fuDCtion  ia  which  the  authoiiiy 
I  'right  of  declaring,  in  the  l:isi 
al  cooduct  enforceable  througlnuLt 
uch  a   definition,  if  intendeil  to 

independent  nation,  our  aiiUioi 
be  eatisfied.  He  admits  that  tin; 
is  requisite  for  the  complete  por- 
ts  essential  character.  Preferiiici; 
ption  of  a  nation, — 'a  commiiiiily, 
fmbera,  so  far  as  it  interferes  with 

by  a  moral  rule,  the  autiiuiily 
d  from  the  natural  tie 

some  form  or  other,  essenti;il  to 
nd  to  secure  this  there  must  bo  a 

authority  is  vested,  but  who  ;uv 
invested  him  or  it  with  the  ainhii- 
it  be  paid  to  those  cases  in  ivliicli, 
knowiedged  laws,  some  one  nation 
&&e  for  the  adjudication  of  allies 
its  independence,  and  reposf.'d  its 
i  oflering  compulsory  homairi;  at 
lity.  Attention  must  be  paid  to 
3  HO  many  apparent  exceptions 
might  be  tempted  to  set  it  n-idi: 
i.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  w-.its, 
.  as  rightful  by  the  common  uoii- 
)  a  great  moral  axiom,  and  jiro- 
:iom — "  The  law  allows  no  lorce 
lity  except,  but  even  here  the  pre- 
y,  and  it  requires  to  be  establislif^il.)' 
mentators  on  law  ha 
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amenable  to  the  law ;  so  that  law  may  be  independent  of  any 
moral  character,  and  revolutions,  without  ezoeptioiiy  indefensible 
But  with  Dr.  Foster  s  definition  of  law  we  are  aUe  to  establirii 
the  abstract  right  of  resistance,  though  great  difiScoltyiB  foond  in 
determining  the  exact  measure  of  the  rights  and  the  pgroper  time 
for  its  assertion.  Law  being  simply  an  equivalent  ezpreaaon 
for  enforceable  duty,  if  it  be  violated,  force  may  be  applied 
indifferently  to  sovereign  and  subject  We  suppose  that  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  on  this  matter,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
question — in  whom  is  the  right  of  force  now  lodged  t  Tlie  joiBt 
right  of  the  whole  nation  has  been  represented  and  maintained 
by  the  very  individual  or  body  now  to  be  compelled ; — ^wbo  shall 
compel  ?  We  admit  the  very  grave  difficulty  uf  the  qoestioD  in 
theory,  but  we  know  the  answer  supplied  by  history.  The  iriiole 
community,  or  the  majority,  resume  the  orifiinal  ngfat^  Bad, 
roused  by  glaring  aggressions,  impatient  of  the  oistinctionB  of  the 
thinker,  rush  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  &ct  which  the  thinlr^ 
may  examine  at  his  leisure,  and  which  he  will  doubtleeBpronoinice 
good  But  even  the  theoretical  difficulty  may  be  partly  obfiated 
by  attending  to  the  caution — so  serious  a  disturbance  of  society  as  ■ 
understood  by  a  revolution  should  not  be  entered  upon  withovta 
fair  prospect  of  success.  The  force  of  this  caution  is  coade  apparent 
by  destroying  the  distinction  between  law  as  it  is  and  law  as  h 
ought  to  ba  Law  is  as  it  ought  to  be— enforceable  duty  has 
reference  to  existing  desires  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the 
community.  The  community  may  be  ignorant^  and  their  desires 
simple,  and  their  rights  accordingly  few;  or  it  may  be  debased,  coi^ 
fessedly  needing  a  great  moral  reformation ;  but  still  law  Ka^  no 
concern  with  their  moral  responsibilities  at  large,  only  with  eoA 
as  are  enforceable,  and  these  are  such  as  are  recognised  hy  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  deplorable  wickadaos 
to  enslave  a  man,  and  he  who  keeps  a  slave  will  be  brought  to 
heavy  judgment  at  the  bar  of  God ;  but  the  duty  of  freeing  the 
American  negro  is  not  as  yet  enforceable  by  puUic  authority. 
The  extending  experience  of  the  evils  of  the  system,  or,  let  ns  hopfl^ 
the  advancing  standard  of  public  morality,  may  at  length  tnasfer 
the  duty  of  manumission  to  the  care  of  the  sovereign  authority; 
then  it  will  be  illegal,  as  well  as  immoral,  to  retain  a  slave.  Bat 
law  cannot  be  made  accountable  for  the  moral  deformity  of  a 
people  ;  it  can  only  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  society  it  presides 
over.  The  wise  few  must  leaven  the  mass  with  their  convictiuM^ 
privately  refonn  the  conniptions  they  moum,  and  at  length,  when^ 
from  the  prevalence  of  their  belief,  success  is  sure,  piooeed  te 
revolutionize  the  law.  We  perceive  now  the  reasonableness  of 
the  maxim,  '  Success  alone  can  justify  revolution.'  Our  own 
revolution  could  not  have  taken  place  two  years  earlier,  and  any 
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demnable;  for,  though  James  \sas 
if  dethronement,  the  bulk  of  thi; 

Thej  did  not  recogniae  their  <'\mi 
A  duty  it  doubtless  was,  but  until 
f  the  pale  of  rights  and  law.  Tli<^ 
n  the  shape  of  disobedience  ti>  a, 
ich  more  delicate  case.  The  r:ii.t 
arecept  of  law  is  in  violation  of  ^l 
inhibited  from  obedience,  and  sliut 

To  escape  from  the  penalty  tliii  u 
lining  the  public  mind,  the  finite 
lie  law.  The  apostles  understmul 
Q,  not  so  much  of  authority  n-  ;i 
Jl  live  godly  in  Chrbt  Jesus  shrill 

universal,  or  even  very  gein.i;d 
1  penal  statutes  would  be  kiiuwii 

ice  of  the  work  by  reasserting  its 
ntion  of  all  who  honestly  desiri'  to 
rendered  stable — that  is,  restiii.u  '  m 
*s  of  God;  of  those,  too,  whi, 
of  conviction  or  passion,  arc  Un 
i  their  supposed  rights,  tramiiliuj,^ 
jputable  rights  of  others,  and  ilic 
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generous  in  the  questionable  zeal  of  one  deeply  interested  in  the 
events  which  were  occurring.  His  lordship,  however,  has  pre- 
served a  happy  medium,  in  which  his  scholarship  and  his 
patriotism,  his  classical  tastes  and  his  deep  sympathies  with 
human  progress  are  exquisitely  blended.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  his  views  on  the  questions  which  are  now  upper- 
most in  men's  thoughts ;  but  these  views  are  never  offensively 
obtruded,  so  as  to  mar  the  quiet  enjoyment  which  his  volume 
furnishes.  He  left  London  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1853,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  his  journey,  tells  us,  '  I  go  towards  the  venerable  and 
mysterious  East  with  a  fixed  conviction  upon  my  mind  that  it  is 
about,  very  shortly,  to  become  the  theatre  of  completed  Scripture 
prophecy,  and  of  a  commencing  new  dispensation  of  events.' 
This  conviction,  he  says,  was  formed  long  before  the  present  war. 
Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  the  rupture 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte  had  not  occurred.  The  former 
had  given  much  occasion  for  offence,  but  as  yet  the  friends  of 
peace  indulged  the  hope  that  war  would  be  averted.  Proceeding 
through  Cologne  and  Dresden,  Lord  Carlisle  reached  YieDiia^ 
where,  he  tells  us  that  he  heard  *  a  sad  account  of  the  Austrian 
finances,  and  especially  of  the  capriciousness  with  which  they  are 
levied.'  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  were  reported  to  his  lordship 
to  be  very  licentious ;  the  old  class  of  priests  to  be  distinguished 
})oth  by  immorality  and  ignorance ;  and  the  distinction  of  classes 
to  be  *  more  rigidly  observed  than  in  any  other  country.'  In  the 
present  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Austrian  empire,  it  is 
interesting  to  obtain  any  veritable  information  respecting  its 
rulers;  and  our  readers  will,  therefore,  be  pleased  with  the 
following : — 

'  It  was  rather  a  hold  feat  of  Schwartzeuburg  to  propose  to  one 
reigning  emperor,  and  to  his  next  heir  and  brother,  that  both  should 
resign  empire.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  almost  a  positive  idiot ; 
the  Archduke  had  only  a  very  negative  understanding,  and  was 
delighted  to  escape  trouble :  there  were  the  two  wives ;  they  were  the 
two  agents  employed ;  they  both  went  to  church  together,  prayed  for 
gi'ace  and  strength  to  effect  their  puq)ose,  and  then  persuaded  thdr 
husbands,  I  believe,  without  any  difficulty.  The  present  young 
Emperor  showed  great  modesty  and  diffidence ;  he  is  an  excellent  soDy 
and  very  much  attached  to  his  mother,  the  Archduchess  Sophia.  What 
I  collect  about  his  character  is  this :  I  believe  he  is  spotless  in  nionlSv 
very  conscientious  in  the  ])erformanee  of  duty,  determined  to  do  all 
himself,  very  simple,  and  without  any  turn  for  display;  this  is  all  on 
the  promising  side : — on  the  other,  lie  as  yet  seems  almost  ezdusiTcfy 
devoted  to  his  army ;  it  is  natural  indeed  for  him  to  feel  that  he  and 
the  monarchy  owe  everything  to  them.  Those  who  suiTOund  him  aie 
thought  to  be  narrow  and  harsh,  and  there  have  been  some  aymptooM 
of  hardness  in  his  own  character.  On  the  whole^  hitherto  the  good 
appears  to  me  to  predominate.' — p.  18. 
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proceeded  by  one  of  the  I>aiiiil"> 
Qstautiuople,  and  in  the  coui-:=<'  "T 
ties  of  observiug  the  Danul>i:iii 
ice  of  these  countries,'  he  says,  •  I 
change  which  should  disturb  tin' 
give  a  chauce  of  eHciting  soun.- 
itate  of  fetid,  mouldy  putrefaciiuu.' 
ir,  are  not  supposed  to  lie  in  \\i-- 
'hich  a  general  distaste  is  said  tu 
recently  heard  much  of  the  pulicx 
lassage  of  the  Danube.  It  \^  ••ui- 
/  preferred  against  the  Czar,  lliiit 
iditiona  of  the  treaty  of  AdrianM|.l.', 

river  in  'navigable  order.'  TLr 
ciently  obvious.  The  fact  itsi'll'  is 
id  about  this  there  can  be  liitli; 
r  author  is  clear  and   brief     Uu 

I'ruth,  tlie  boundary  (for  the  prcM  \i1 ) 
at  which  the  Russians  crossed  ih.' 
lieu,  a  distant  view  of  Isni^l.  'lli^' 
e  by  tht!  Suliiia,  or  t-entral  nioutli  <•( 
This  tlianuel  was  secured  to  Itn-.-iii 
tlic  condition  that  it  sliould  be  ii)'i'ii 
id  that  the  Russians  should  kwy  it  in 
jyht  a  dredgini^-machine  theru,  lui  it 
at  work;  and  the  result  nii{,'lit.  h,- 
at  pri'seiit  met  our  eyes,  of  huiidn  i!-. 
niuuth,  and  scores  of  them  in  tin'  m  ;i 
Our  ship  only  drew  seven  feet  and  a 
brought  no  merehandise.  We  win.l.'d 
.blu  tier  of  vi-Bseb,  but  even  vve  .'i:i/.  J 
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Yorkshireman,  and  resident  physician  in  the  Turkish  capitil ; 
and  wc  must  furnish  our  readers  with  the  account  which  he  givei 
of  his  interview  with  this  worthy  countryman. 

*  I  had  brought  letters  to  Dr.  Sandwith,  who  is  a  physician  here,  for 
the  present  a  corre8i>ondent  to  the  '  Times,'  above  all,  a  Yorkshireman. 
He  very  sensibly  told  me,  that  if  even  I  did  dine  at  any  frreat  repast 
given  by  some  Turkish  Pasha  or  minister,  I  should  probamy  only  find 
a  reproduction  of  European  customs,  knives  and  forks,  Ac. ;  so  he  un- 
dertook to  show  me  a  genuine  Turkish  house  and  dinner.  We  went  to- 
day; our  host  was  the  chief  physician  of  the  Sultan.  We  arrived  at 
his  house  in  Scutari  about  half  an  hour  before  sunset ;  and  aa  we  oouU 
not  diue  during  the  llamazau  till  ailber  it,  neither  food  nor  pip«:«  beii^ 
allowed  between  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  we  sat  in  the  garden 
with  our  host,  who,  not  in  good  keepiug  with  his  art,  plied  us  witk 
unri[K^  fruits.  A  young  Circassian  girl,  of  about  twelve,  and  so  not  of 
an  a^'c  to  j)revent  her  ai)})earing  iK'forc  Franks,  was  sent  from  the 
Serai^lio,  that  the  state  of  her  health  might  be  examined.  At  Utet  the 
cannon  fired : — 

"  Hark  !  peal'd  the  thunder  of  the  evening  gun ; 
It  told  'twas  sunset,  and  ivc  bJe99*d  that  sun." — Corsair. 

There  was  quite  a  rush  to  the  meal.  The  party  amounted  to 
there  was  a  priest  or  Imaun  in  a  violet  robe ;  but  the  person  who 
the  best  dressed,  and  seemed  to  l>e  made  most  of,  was  a  perfectly  hUA 
gentleman  from  the  Seraglio.  Our  host  talked  some  French ;  the  rest 
nothing  but  Turkish,  in  which  Dr.  Sandwith  is  very  fluent.  All  ail 
down  on  low  cushions  upon  their  legs :  this  I  could  not  quite  efiecty 
but  managed  to  stow  mine  under  the  small  low  round  table.  Upoi 
this  was  placiKl  a  brass  or  (.*opix^r  salver,  and  u]>on  this  again  the  disaei 
of  f(.K)d  in  vvTV  quick  and  most  copious  succession  :  we  all  helped  ooi^ 
s«']ves  with  our  ri^ifht  hands,  exc(']>t  that  just  for  the  soup  we  llid 
wooden  spoons:  this  is  not  quite  so  offensive  as  it  sounds,  since  they 
hartllv  take  more  tlian  one  or  two  mouth  Puis  in  each  dish  from  the 
pai*t  inime<liate]y  opposite  them,  so  the  hands  do  not  min^e  in  tlM 
]>Iatt(T :  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  Hrst  advanoo  in  Tuikiik 
civilisation  to  which  wc  mav  look  forwiuxl  will  he  the  use  of 
and  then,  through  succeeding  e{>ochs,  to  knives  and  forks,— 

The  diapason  en<Hng  full  in  platett, 

I  muiit  say  that  I  thought  the  fare  it.*** 'If  very  good,  consisting  in  laigv 
pn>])ortion  of  vegetables,  pastry*  Aud  condiments,  but  rxlii biting  a 
de;,'rcc  ofrcsounv  and  varictv  not  unwortliv  of  studv  bv  the  unadvciH 
turc»us  cvK)kcry  of  Britain.  We  drank  sherln'ts  and  water.  Some  of 
the  c'onii»aTiy  had  lu'conir  so  ravenous  fnr  their  j»ip«*s  vStcr  the  long 
ab'^tinenee  of  the  dav.  thai  thev  eimld  not  sit  out  the  meal.  We 
transferr*'*!  oursrlves  Xo  anitther  n>i»ni,  where  we  all  tucked  up  our  kgjB 
on  till*  divan,  whieh,  liowcver.  s<hin  tr*ive  me  the  cramp :  but  I  m 
iciiirlly  cncouniir'tl  to  stretch  out  my  ftt-t.  This  |Kirtion  of  the 
was  very  long,  as  coffee  and  pi|ies  Wi*re  incessantly  bruogfat  in : 
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.ack  gentleman  condescending  to  (-iiii,', 
tambouriae.' — pp.  43-15. 

on  hia  lordship  as  he  bec;nno 
t  grows  enormously  upon  mc'  iio 

mucii  zest  the  various  object-^  uf 
!st  which  it  contaiua  Speaking 
i  the  real  site  of  ConstantinopK' — 
I  of  history,  so  much  of  regrti,  -o 

centre.  Withiu  that  preci  i  u/t 
lian,  worshipped,  and  Chrysoslom 
iminiscenceof  all,  the  last  Const  ;l!i- 
.ment  upon  the  night  that  preciil'  il 
ire  of  the  imperial  city,  ami  ilic 
r  the  Cross.'  The  history  of  tlils 
th  the  deepest  elements  of  tragi  ■,|_v. 
Is  present  occupation  without  a 
lange  which  lias  transpired,  ur  <.f 
t  something  like  a  firm  persua.-iiiii 
iresent  abominations,  and  witiii^'! 
?nse  than  has  ever  yet  ascemli.il 
I  the  Virgin  and  the  call  of  tlio 
we  trust,  by  the  voiceof  joyfuhnul 
uto  the   Majesty  of  Heaven  ami 

le  witnessed  the  procession  of  tlie 
1  Achme<l.  The  Snltan,  he  tells  tis, 
bout  thirty-one,  I  believe),  ami  lie 
le  impression  his  aspect  conveys  is 
;,  feeble,  unstrung,  doomed ;  no 
Jiat  passive  glance;  no  auguiy  of 
This  description  accords  "it' 
elements  •  i ' 
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of  Dr.  Sandwith,  of  learning  something  on  this  point,  which  «« 
transfer  to  our  pages  for  the  information  of  our  readers : — 

'  Tho  chief  object/  lie  says, '  was  to  meet  a  Walhiehian  of  great 
intelligence  and  distinguished  birth :  ho  was  of  too  liberml  tendraciei 
to  please  the  llussians,  so  they  induced  the  Turks  to  forbid  him  to 
remain  at  home.  There  was  also  our  vice-consul,  Mr.  Skene,  ton  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  friend,  evidently  a  very  intelligent  and  weU-infonntd 
man.  The  conversation  gave  me  much  instruction  respecting  ike 
character!^  and  feelings  of  the  different  populations.  The  Wallachiia 
was  excessively  anti-Russian  and  anti-Qreek ;  the  Greeks  he  conaiiien 
far  worse  and  more  hateful  to  the  other  races  than  the  Turks  them- 
selves. He  conceives  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  feelings,  and  those 
of  the  now  dominant  party  in  Russia,  which  override  at  this  momifBit 
even  his,  ])oint  mainly  to  a  Panslavonic  fusion.  He  himself  wovU 
naturally  like  a  large  Roman  or  Latin  fusion,  comprising  Wallacliia, 
Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  possibly  more.  In  the  meanwhile  he  docs 
not  give  a  flattering  portrait  of  society  in  those  parts.  The  Boke- 
mians  or  gipsies  arc  actually  slaves,  but  their  condition  is,  on  tke 
whole,  ])reierable  to  that  of  the  predial  inhabitants,  who  cannot  be 
parted  from  the  soil,  and  from  whom  only  a  certain  number  of  daji' 
labour  is  legally  due;  but  this  is  grossly  infringed  upon.  On  tk 
whole,  the  more  1  learn,  the  more  difficult  I  find  it  not  merely  U 
foresee,  but  to  shape  even  in  wish,  the  future.' — p.  60. 

Wc  have  heard  much  of  the  oppressions  practised  by  tke 
Turkish  government  on  its  Christian  subjects.  It  is  needfal^ 
however,  to  discriniinato  in  this  matter.  Unlike  some  Christian 
stato-s,  tho  govennnont  is  greatly  in  advance  of  the  peopk 
The  iufluenoc  of  Lord  Stratford  at  Constantinople  has  ben 
eminently  conducive  to  a  tolerant  and  liberal  policy.  Hm 
national  feeling,  however,  is  undoubtedly  opposed  to  thisL  'Mwk 
of  the  old  spirit  of  Mohammedanism  lingers  amongst  the  peopk; 
and  cases  are  therefore  fre<[uentlY  occurring  of  popular  fanatiofli 
and  bigotry  breaking  through  tiie  restraints  which  enlightened 
legislation  has  interposed.  Such  cases  are  deeply  to  be  dephmiL 
They  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely  ;  yet  we  must  be  oarefcl 
to  assign  tliem  to  their  true  causes.  Wc  need  not  look  far  froM 
lioHK!  in  order  to  discover  parallel  instances,  with  this  signifioHlt 
ditierencr,  however; — in  the  ciso  of  Turkey  the  government  di^ 
countt'nanc(*s  what  tlio  people  do,  but  in  tho  case  of  several  w> 
caHrd  Christian  states,  rulei'sare  the  |)en>ecutors.  and  their  priMlIy 
advisers  the  <;reat  incendiaries.  *  I  am  l>ound  to  say/  Laid 
Carlishi  trlls  us,  '  that  with  tho  exception  of  occasional  outngoi 
and  collisions,  when  the  passions  have  l>een  aroused,  and  of  somt 
instances  of  extortion,  where  men  in  authority  are  remote  firoa 
observation  and  from  check,  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
jects  of  the  Porte  is  one  of  grvat  ]>ractical  freedom  and  eaae.' 

Lord  Carlisle  expresses  his  admiration  of  *  the  Iiigh  and 
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le  Turkish  rulera  a  d  peopl 

J)re8ent  struggle      t\  Russ  a 
auits,  nor  does  he  hes  tate  to 
lought,  and  general  de    1  y  o 
ista   their  state       tl      hit 
5  comparison  are  far  from  fl 
general  estimate  of  the  pe 

f  the  peo]ile,  thcr     s    on     Ic  a 
r,  and  a  fair  clis])a  to     to  b    n 
lio  emerge  from  the     a      a  d  1 
;Ives  to  the  good  tl      gs  of  th 
aced  corruption  na  I    xto  t  o 
of  public  buBinciM  a  d  rout  ne  o 
rtesy  aiid  undeviut  ng  good  bre 
[id  viiidiutivenesH  aj  pearb  cu  sta 
is  iiicrtiUbly  uiiinf    m  d  ai  d   „ 
>■  Iwlieve  that  the  1;  ren  h  a  d  > 
>f  the  Sultan  :  and     he    the  A 
iningen  arrived  in  t  e  ea 
inch  of  what  has  s  n      o    u 
was  to  obtain  the  \n.n    a  on 

0  wear  his  crown.     1  po     tl  e 
ering.     Perhaps  tl  e      oat  fat  1 
id  progress,  is  the       unbl 

*,  from  the  Fa.sha,  puffing  1 
311  the  Bospliorus  to  t  e    n 
^ged  with  his  iinado  ned  t  I   b 

1  the  meanest  villa^       I    tact 
1  meet,  who  is  w    1     fon  e< 

very  few   cxccptio  s    n  t,'  * 
?ry  mLoaiiicinu.-'ly    u  I 

diction  ill  thi'  A]it 
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whicli  nature  and  climate  liave  favoured  bejond  all  others,  onoe  tha 
homo  of  all  art  and  all  civilisation  ?  Look  yourself — ask  thoee  vbo 
live  there — deserted  villages,  uncultivated  phuns,  banditti-haunted 
mountains,  torpid  laws,  a  corrupt  administration,  a  disappearing  people.* 
—pp.  1S2-I84. 

'  Shiftlessness  and  increasiDg  poverty'  are  eveiywhere  at^ 
biited  to  the  Turks  in  opposition  to  '  the  industry  and  energy  of 
the  Greeks/  No  Turkisli  girls  are  put  out  to  service,  whilst  the 
youths  are  liable  to  be  drafted  off  to  the  army.  The  effect  of 
this  state  of  things  may  easily  be  anticipated,  nor  are  we  surprised 
at  the  dissatisfaction  it  creates.  The  rayahs  or  Christiau  subjects 
of  the  Porte  are  not  liable  to  serve  in  the  army  and  the  navy; 
and  it  is  a  problem  of  no  little  intricacy,  on  which  the  future 
destinies  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  dependent,  whether  they  may 
bo  trusted  to  do  so.  The  course  of  events  clearly  points  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  prohibitory  law  at  present  existing,  but  what 
will  })c  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  it  requires  great  sagacity 
and  mucli  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  character  to  ascortaia 

From  Constantinople  Lord  Carlisle  proceeded  to  Greece,  whose 
waters,  mountains,  headlands,  landscapes,  cities^  and  people,  sug- 
gested a  thousand  associations  of  rich  and  varied  beauty.  His 
lordship  perfectly  revelled  in  the  recollections  awakened  by  the 
objects  around  him,  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  healthy  tone  in 
his  remarks,  free  alike  from  the  pedantry  of  the  sciolist  and  the 
stilted  phraseology  of  the  mere  traveUer. 

He  was  evidently  at  home  in  what  he  saw.  Though  it  does 
not  ap}ioar  that  he  had  ever  visited  Greece  before,  his  mind 
was  richly  stored  with  its  imagery.  Its  poets,  historians,  sad 
philosophers,  its  statesmen  and  heroes,  had  evidently  been  hia 
chosen  and  beloved  companions.  From  the  stores  of  a  well-fiir- 
nished  mind  he  draws  forth  elucidations  of  the  objects  before 
him,  and  his  genuine,  earnest  enthusiasm,  always  anient,  vet 
nevcT  obtrusive,  engages  and  c«irries  away  the  sympathies  of  liia 
readers.  Arriving  at  the  Pineus  in  November  ot  last  vear,  h« 
was  much  struck  with  the  Fui)eriority  of  the  road  to  Atliens,  of 
which  ho  had  not  seen  the  equal  since  leaving  England.  The 
poit  is  al>out  six  miles  distant  from  the  city,  whither  our  traveUer 
inniie<iiately  repaired,  and  where  he  soon  found  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Wyse,  the  British  ambassador,  at  whose  rosidenoe  he  pro- 
mis<'d  to  take  up  his  abode.  A  l»rief  and  rapid  sketch  is  given 
of  th«:*  lions  of  Athens,  and  we  regret  to  learn  from  his  lordaliip's 
narrative  that  many  of  the  architectural  remains  of  the  city  are 
in  a  n<'glccted  and  ruinous  condition.  Speaking  of  the  Temple 
of  th<'  Winds,  the  Portico  of  Hadrian,  and  other  remains,  he  saja 


'Nothing  can  exceed   the  ue;;h'0t4*d  and  squalid  condition   of 
thes<.*  interesting   buildings.     The   Temple  of  the  Winds 
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Qg  from  the  ingenuous  boyho^nl  of 
een  worse  in  TurluBh  times,  Jitui  it 
le  best  justificfttion  to  Lord  El^ii) ' 
il  of  Mr.  Hill,  an  American  by  I  lirt  li, 
mbassy.  This  gentleman,  assi-^li'd 
ihool  containing  about  300  girl-,  nf 
:tigent  and  lively,  and  their  cn'^-v- 
l  as  most  remaj-kable.'  Boys  wvio 
ol,butoQ  the  government  opoiiiiif; 
Hill  thought  they  should  do  1>lsl 
the  other  sex.  Tlie  Hills  t-.aur 
opulation  did  not  exceed  100(1,  It 
;  and  Lord  Carlisle  tells  us,  as  ihe 
'there  seems  to  be  much  in  the 
to  encourage  hope  for  the  futuri-, 
1  good  government.'  We  are  -lad 
•d  his  lordship  that  some  of  the 
cellent  and  highly  learned  men.' 
s  of  this  estimable  man  were  iiil'T- 
larty,  who  raised  a  charge  against 
.  A  commission  of  Greek  bifilioj],s 
the  ciiarge,  and  the  accuseti  w.v.s 
to  his  lionor  we  know  not,  a.s  x\o 
e  case.  Every  honest  and  eam./Ht 
there  should  embrace  the  opininns 
)rtant,  and  out  of  this  results  llio 

;^ed  Lord  Carlisle's  attention.  It 
ith  such  cultivated  tastes  should 
rvels.  It  has  been  freiiuentl y 
sketch  is  so  unaftccted  am' 
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make  it,  and  all  other  copies  of  the  original,  look  smaller  than  ther 
roally  are ;  but  here  you  have  the  temule  of  Pericles  and  his  Phidiss, 
shattered,  defaced,  strijji)ed, — by  Goth,  oy  Venetian,  bj  Turk,  bjcarth- 
(juake,  by  time,  by  Lord  El^in, — still  serene  in  its  indestructible 
beauty ;  still  giving  the  modi'l  and  the  law  to  every  clime  and  e^'eir 
age.  Then  irom  the  front  of  tliis  faultless  edifice  comes  in  Lord 
Byron'H  sunsi't  view,  which,  as  I  am  sure  I  could  not  improve  upon,  I 
leave  alune ;  1  think  it,  ]H.'rha])S,  the  most  glorious  passage  of  his  msny- 
cliorded  lyre.  I  had  not  yet  the  advanti^  of  seeing  the  spot  under 
its  appropriate  and  customary  sky  and  sunshine ;  it  was  a  brown  oiiM 
day  of  English  autumn.* — pp.  195,  19G. 

From  Athens  a  visit  woa  paid  to  Marathon,  one  of  those  few 
spot«  on  which  the  history  of  ages  baa  turned.  It  is  diflScult  to 
realize  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  invasion. 
A  vast  spell  rested  on  the  nations,  and  it  required  superhuman 
courage  to  arouse  the  small  sUites  of  Greece  to  the  effort  that  wai 
nciMlful  for  the  maintenance  of  their  national  independence 
That  eftbrt,  however,  was  made,  and  we  know  the  result  The 
histor}'  of  this  great  invasion  has  been  obscured  by  many  fablea; 
but  after  all  which  a  rigid  scrutiny  Las  rejected,  there  remaiDi 
enougli  to  awaken  astonishment  and  admiration  : 

'The  ground,'  says  Lord  CarliHle,  'completely  explains  and  illus- 
trates the  battle.  It  is  now  thought  that  there  was  not  the  amazing 
disparity  of  force  which  some  account rt  have  claimed ;  probably  ubout 
22,000  (J reeks  to  •J(>,(XX)  Persiann.  The  main  cause  which  has  ni»W 
th(^  victory  such  a  turning  i)(>int  in  the  histon'  of  the  world,  was  the 
previous  awe  attaclied  to  the  Persian  ])owcr  and  prowess.  It  was,  on 
a  larger  scale,  what  Maida  wiis  in  the  last  French  war.  Before  Ma- 
rathon, the  Persians  had  conqucR'd  the  CireekK  in  Ionia:  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Marathon,  there  would  have  been  probably  no  Thermoprla; 
Sahiniis,  or  ]Hatu.>a.  iVrsia  was,  in  f:u>t,  the  KusMa  of  that  day,  loom- 
ing su  fonnidahly  in  the  distance,  and  found  so  brittle  in  the  actusl 
shork.'-  \K  201.* 

Tlie  closing  sentence  of  this  extract  was  penned  on  the  88tk 
NovfinlxT,  ]8o3,  whfn  the  Russians  had  sustained  repeated 
ddr.its  on  till'  banks  of  the  Danube.  This  was  so  ditterent  from 
what  wt'  had  ]»een  led  to  aiitii'i])ate.  that  public  feeling  paned 
from  OH''  cxtrcuK'  to  another.  After  having  exaggerated  the 
rosourc«'s  «if  the  Czar,  it  unduly  depreciated  theui»  and  began 
to  think  til  at  tho  apju'ehensions  of  Western  Europe  were 
unfounded,  and  its  efforts  too  vast  and  costly.  Wliat  has  occurred 
in  the  (  Viniea  has  sorveil  sonifwhat  to  raise  our  estimate  of  Bin- 
frian  power.  I'nable  to  cope  with  the  allied  soldiery^  the  Czar  hu 
evinced  a  nia;;nitudo  of  resource.s  and  a  strength  of  resistaiioo 
which  will  evidently  tax  the  allied  {)owers  to  a  far  greater  cxienl 
than  was  anticipated.     In  thi.s,  however,  there  i«  nothing diflhraBl 
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s  had  led  tie  to  expect.  (  >h 
or-General  Mackintosh,  noticed  in 
,  is  very  decided, 

of  opinion  in  Western  Euiii]ki 
Greece.  Few  Englishmen  re,i;iiiil 
lose  of  contempt.  The  Bavariiin 
e  ia  as  imbecile  as  he  is  despmic, 
.fforded  of  a  Russian  policy  li;ivi; 
)f  respectful  consideration.  Li'id 
lent  government  of  Greece,  is  Ijotli 
'hose  of  our  readers  who  have  in)t 
judgment  for  themselves,  will  W- 
's  report : — 

rs,  '  to  the  politics  of  modem  Gror.  !■ ; 
;ii;iit  Kulliui  rcpds  all  other  intrusion, 
ittlc  attraetiou  iu  thti  modern  ('i>ii:- 
slirink  from  any  direct  referencrs  In 
ed  ;  I  may,  however,  most  trutlilully 
L,  or  read,  or  heard  among  pevsoiw  oi' 
inciples,  that  the  present  govoniiiiiiit, 
most  inefficient,  corrupt,  and,  .ilmve 
nation  was  ever  cursed.  The  n  in- 
constantly and  flagrantly  cvacli'ii  or 
i  simnicfully  iufi'inged ;  and  whei>'  ud 
3  employed, — charges  from  wliicli  wi: 
ncans  make  out  an  exemption,— ilic 
d  the  whole  process  as  a  mockei-y,  i-i 
es  being  dlled  with  voting-papcis  liy 
mpudence  to  which  we  have  not  vvt 
cdit«4>  by  their  characters  and  iuitc- 
;tant  constituencies,  and  even  una- 
Irust  and  digriitj'.     The  absein 
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Our  space  prevents  onr  following  Lord  Carlisle  in  his  sulne- 
qiient  movements.  His  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  Diary, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  securing  *  the  freshness  of  first  im- 
pressions for  whatever  may  be  recorded/  and,  as  his  IwdsLip 
observes, '  of  producing  a  more  intimate  sense  of  companionship 
between  the  author  and  reader  than  can  otherwise  be  obtained.' 
We  have  read  the  volume  with  very  considerable  pleasure.  The 
farther  we  have  proceeded,  the  higher  has  been  our  estimate  of 
the  sound  judgment,  good  feeling,  and  cultivated  taste  of  the 
writer.  Were  all  our  nobility  like  Lord  Carlisle,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prevent  the  Order  from  being  regarded  with  ameasnrB 
of  respect  and  confidence  scarcely  consistent  with  the  muntenanoe 
of  popular  freedom.  We  have*  rarely  introduced  to  onr  readen 
a  more  pleasing  and  sensible  volume  than  the  '  Diary  in  Turisiik 
and  Greek  Waters.' 


AiiT.  XlU.—TIie  Doctrine  of  the  Ilolif  Eucharutt.  By  liobcrt  Ii 
Wilberforcc,  A.M.,  Archdeacon  of  the  Eut-RidiDg.  Third 
Edition,  pjj.  xjiii. —  422.  Loudon:  Mocleys.  Oxionl  ud 
London :  J.  H.  Parker.     1854. 

2.  An  Inquiry  into  the  I^rinciplea  of  Church-Authority ;  or^  J?f  wf 

for  Recalling  my  Subscription  to  the  Boyal  Supremacff,  Br  tbt 
Rev.  K.  I.  Wilbi*rforco,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  pp.  zz. — 2SI. 
London :  Longman,  Brown ,  Green,  &  LongnianH.     1854. 

3.  The  Bishop  of  OxfortPs  Trimnial  Visitation  (the  *  Timep/  Nov.  11, 

lb5-i). 


We  have  )>laced  the  titles  of  these  two  booka,  and  a  refc 
the  report  of  an  episco[)al  visitation,  at  the  head  of  this 
not  so  much  to  discuss  tlie  arguments  contained  in  any  of  diea, 
:ks  to  call  the  attention  of  our  renders  to  the  astounding  fmdi^  thai 
the.^o  an:  the  views  entertained  in  sucii  high  ecclesiastical  plarei 
in  this  enuiitry.  nnd  ihnt  by  the  sons  of  one  whose  name  has  m> 
long  Ix'en  li*  injured  among  us  as  the  champion  of  evangelical 
truth.  It  wa>  matter  of  natural  congratulation,  not  unly  in 
the  Church  of  Knghmd,  but  among  not  a  few  evangelical 
dLsseuteis,  tliat  three  si')us  of  tliat  acconi])lished  orator,  states 
man,  philantliropist,  and  (.'liristian  author,  devoteil  theniMlTOl 
to  tlie  so rviet'  of  tlio  (.'hureh.  It  is  now  some  time  ainoe  the 
elilest  son,  bearing  his  father's  name,  withdrew  from  pahlio 
life,  liis  witV  b<:'n>ming  a  rni-nd)er  of  tlie  Koman  church.  Uii 
}»roth(T  Ut-nry  proved  the  honesty  of  his  eonvictious  by  aYOwillff 
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iven  to  choose  between  rationalism 
recognised  the  four  grand  nitri- 
'ersality, — and  apostolicity,  tuhIht 
He  resigned  the  benefice  of  J''^ir- 
-PIOOO  a  year,  and  has  becnue 
devoted  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
aland.  Robert  Isaac  Wilberf' irui; 
Ilege,  Oxford,  by  taking  a  doiililo 
'd  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  ;uil1 
with  Dr.  Newman  as  a  coll<^'o 
3  one  of  the  select  preachers  of  the 
'e-and-twenty  years  ago  he  was  a 
5  been  the  vicar  of  Burton  Ai;iirs, 
ding,  Yorkshire.  He  is  the  aiitlior 
'he  Five  Empires'— 'The  Hismry 
le  of  the  Incarnation' — 'The  Ddo- 
mons  on  the  New  Birth  of  Jlaii's 
d  Church  Discipline' — and  thtee 
ist-Ridingon  the  ' Practical  Kffi'ct 
ivangelical  and  Tractarian  Wuvc- 
iivocation' — the  last  in  1852.  Aftvr 
jase,'  he  united  with  the  late  iJr. 
ig  in  addressing  a  circular  to  ilie 
lergy  on  that  subject — the  Knyal 
For  four  years  he  has  been  [".'i- 
g  to  this  matter,  but,  at  lengtJi,  he 
the  declaration  to  which  he  bud 
i  resolved  to  abandon  bis  positiuii  in 
amour  that  he  would  be  proeeeuted 
the  doctrine  taught  in  his  work  uu 
.  better  to  await  the  issue  of  '''■'  Ij 
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nation  to  your  grace.'  The  archbishop  accepted,  as  far  as  by  law 
he  might,  the  archdeacon  s  resignation  of  the  preferments  he 
held  in  his  grace's  diocese,  requiring  that  a  formal  resignation 
should  be  made,  either  before  himself  in  person,  or  before  a 
public  notary.  We  presume,  though  it  is  not  stated  bv  Mr. 
R.  I.  Wilberforce,  that  legal  effect  was  given  to  his  resignation 
in  one  of  the  modes  required.  It  has  been  publicly  announced, 
that  the  late  archdeacon  left  London  about  the  befidnning  ti 
November,  along  with  Dr.  Grant,  of  Southwark,  and  Atne  other 
Roman-catholic  clergy,  for  Paris,  where  he  was  received  into  the 
Roman-catholic  church. 

In  the  recent  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  archdeacon  s 
younger  brother,  we  expected  some  notice  would  be  taken  of 
these  changes,  especially  as  he  is  believed  to  have  said,  publicly, 
not  many  weeks  ago,  that  the  views  propounded  in  his  Drother's 
work  on  '  The  Eucharist'  wei-e  the  only  views  which,  at  the  preeenft 
t  ime,  were  likely  to  save  the  Church  of  England  Though  his  loid- 
sliip  has  not  published  his  Charge,  we  may,  conditioniuly,  asBixine 
tlie  accuracy  of  the  '  Times'  report,  where  we  find  these  words, — 

'  Tho  touching  of  the  Church  of  England  as  to  this  yrvo/  jnyvfrrf 
(the  Eucharist j,  in  strict  agreement  with  the  Holy  Scriptoxv  Mni 
jtrimUivc  aniiquif^,  is,  I  apjtri'hend,  Himply  this, — tint,  that  then 
is  a  peculiar  and  Hitpernatural  prearnce  of  Ckrui  tciik  Mis  pecfk 
in  that  holy  sacrament ;  that  in  it  lie  does^  in  and  &y  the  due  f«* 
crpfion  of  the  consecrated  atoms,  convey  to  the  faithful  receiver  a  rttl 
partakiiiy  of  //is  body  and  of  I/is  bloody  whereby  the  souls  of  His 
faithful  iieople  are  nourished  and  refreshed,  but  that  He  has  doI 
rt'vealed  to  \is  the  mode  or  the  condition  of  that  presence,  which,  boaf 
divine  and  supcniatural,  is  not  to  Ik*  thought  of  or  made  the  subject  of 
ari^unicnt,  as  if  it  either  were  ^overnc<i  by  the  law,  or  entuled  the  cooir 
(juenees  of  a  material  preseiiee.  To  the  many  quetitiona,  therdbiv, 
which  may  1h!  raided  touch ini;  tlie  conditions  or  mode  of  this  prowDB^ 
our  Cliureli  ^ivcs  no  answer,  hut  ]>roteKt8  against  their  diacusrion,  as 
heinjLC  curious  and  dan<;irous.  as  being  Hkely  to  lead,  and  as  having  M^ 
tho^c  who  entertained  them  into  many  and  fearful  errors,  and  as  tbm» 
fore  to  he  (I  i  scon  raided  ;is  attempts  tu  l>e  wise  above  what  is  writtea. 
Further,  as  the  sum  of  the  error  into  which  many  have  been  M 
hv  >ui'h  (lis<-ussiuns,  sh«'  ]>ninounces  her  emphatic  censuiv.  ThiM| 
in  asxTtini^  tliat  to  sueli  w^  ii<;htly,  w«»rthily,  and  with  faith  |«l^ 
tnke  of  ti  at  saeranient.  the  hnad  which  we  break  is  a  partakiiy  of 
the  body  of  (*hri>t,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  itartakiiiff  of 
the  b]<iod  of  ('hri>t.  sh<'.  in  fact,  condemns,  (mi  the  one  side,  the  Zubh 
^dian  iiiti«)«-lity,  wliieli  would  nsolve  the  reality  of  i'hrist^s  presence  into 
the  ipiiekim-d  api-n-hri>iou  «>f  the  devout  worship|ii*r;  while,  on  tht 
otlii-r.  wiili  v\K\\  irreater  ex)»lit-itness.  Aw  condemns  the  papal  solutMB 
of  the  UiXstery.  \Nh('tlHT  undi-r  the  form  of  the  lhmss  material  tna^ 
foniiatiiiu  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  llesh  and  bloinl — which  is  tls 
lieliei  of  tiie  common  si»rt  among  her — ur  whether  its  grossiwH  ht 
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which  pleases  more  educated  miiiil-, 
ty,  gather  what  may  be  our  teaotiiii!,' 
fhould  first,  above  all  things,  iii-i-t 
lat  supernatural  presence  which  mir 
isafu  in  that  sacrament  to thewortliy 
irage  to  the  utmost  of  our  powci*  all 
at  preaein;o  the  reality  of  whicli  \ii.' 
■uld  distinctly  condemn  those  spt'L-ilii- 
eeming  the  mode  of  that  prL'minv, 
insured,  we  must  watch  against  l1i.it 
ad  uB  to  anathematize  all  with  mIio-i' 
V  harmonize,  rememberiiig  the  nu'il,.- 
Jhurch  from  censuring  that  doitiiin' 
es  not  tuaeh.  And,  lastly,  we  slimilil 
jurious  (juestions  as  to  that  whi^  li  i- 
ed  simpli/  by  faith,  to  a  humble  :iii>l 
ing  of  tlie  power  of  God  wliicli  ;;i^is 
id  to  earnest  longings  for  the  iriiMt 
come  aright,  will  be  vouchsall'd  Ui 
'—'Times,'  Nov.  11,  185i. 

t  the  expressions  which  we  h;uo 
ted  in  our  extract  merely  for  the 
a  we  proceed. 

n'  The  Holy  Eucharist'  with  gnivo, 
1  attention,  much  impressed  with 
lie  consistency,  and  the  maniiV^tly 
ritten,  and  much  impressed,  nUn, 
the  least,  in  which  it  harmoniums 
nglican  Church,  with  the  teacliiiig 
"eigned  belief  of  her  memliers. 
lying,  that  it  is  as  easy  for  us  to 
lent   as    it    is   to  understand    th<: 
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Neither  Mr.  Wilberforce  nor  any  other  writer  can  prove  to  the 
UTKlerstandiiig  of  a  plain  Englishman  that  such  is  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  We  know  that  the  Scriptiure 
was  intended  to  teach,  not  to  prove  that  other  teaching  i.s  true. 
It  has  been  said  long  ago,  and  rep<*ated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  on  the  side  of  Scripture, 
another  thing  to  show  that  we  have  Scripture  on  our  side. 
With  lis  it  ia  a  suflScient  reason  for  rejecting  all  the  teaching  of 
the  world  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  brought  to  the  Scripture,  not 
simply  found  in  it  It  is  utterly  vain  to  array  the  names  of 
Justin,  Ignatius,  Ambrose,  and  Augustin.  It  otFends  our  reli- 
gious sentiment  to  have  these  men  and  their  explanationii  placed 
together  with  inspired  writ<?rs,  as  in  the  phrase  we  have  quoted— 

*  the  testimony  of  Scripture  an<l  of  the  ancient  fatherl  Je9H4 
vje  knoir,  ami  Paxil  vr  kvoxr,  hut  vho  arc  these  f 

The  som'cc  of  infinite  ol)scuritics,  errors,  inconsistencies,  and 
absurdities,  is  found  in  this  initial  confounding  of  diving 
inspired  teachers  with  men  who  were  not  divinely  inspired.  It 
is  not  our  intention  (o  enter  into  the  arguments  for  the  inspira- 
tion which  gives  <livine  authority  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bat 
rather  to  show  that  the  <loctrines  taught  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  m« 
vitiated  from  the  very  commencement  by  the  dishonour  which  fce 
casts  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  liy  inHuding  in  that  U*- 
thnniiy  that  of  the  *  ancient  fathers.' 

Independently  of  this  fundamental  false  assamption,  we  moil 
avow  our  dissatisfaction  with  the  repn*sk»ntation  which  is  ^tm 
so  confidently  and  so  liroadly  of  thi*  tlistinctness,  and  the  accord- 
ance, of  tliest*  *  ancient  fathers  res]}ecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.'  Tbere  wns  a  well  known  party  in  the  rhvcli 
of  Kngland — the  non-jurors — who  f(»rined  an  extreme  section. 
nnd  of  that  section  a  small  ]K)rtion  only,  including  such  wiiteis  as 
Hrett,  Hirkes,  and  Johnson,  made  vai^'ue  extracts  from  oliler 
<livines,  now  applied  by  tractists  to  purposes  in  which  the 
exatnination  of  the  works  quoted  shows  to  lie  ofakindwhidl 
wouM  havr*  ^)oen  repudiated  by  thi*  ori^xi"*^!  writers.  In  Che  same 
maniwr  it  is  tin*  ]>Taetioe  of  the  Komnn  schfK>i  in  the  church  of 
Kn<jfland  to  follow  rme  another  in  their  citations  from  *'  theancical 
fatln'rs,'  and  in  the  quiet  self-complacmcy  with  which  they  per- 
petuate blunders  which  in  any  other  branch  of  literature  would 
1)0  contemptuously  dismisMMl  with  a  si^^di,  or  langfhed  at  with 
scorn.    All  wbo  have  stuilied  the  pnnluctions  of  this  school  in  tht 

*  Tracts  for  the  Tiiiifs/  and  other  works,  nce«l  not  lie  told  thai 
they  are  Hin<:idnrly  wantinir  in  simplicity,  straightforwardness 
and  downright  honesty  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  others.  They 
are  not  to  be  reli<d  on  for  accuracy  in  their  citations  from  tht 
fathers,  and  in  the  interprctatiuu  of  their  meaning. 
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10  are  conversant  with  the  (-:iily 
Asins,  Gregory  Nyaseo,  Cyril  ^f 
ome,  use  the  phrase  'evangi;li(.:i] 
iearly  shows  that  they  mean  liic 
New  Testament;  and  yet  thf^e 
he  track  of  Romanists,  delusi\ily 
Tred  to  as  maintaining  the  a\illi'i- 
hurch  which  areiioiwritten  in  iho 
ed,  then,  that  they  are  suspectcii — 
Ided — of  dealing  in  like  maiuKT 
on  the  subject  of  'the  Euchaii-I.' 
iturgieshave  the  slightest  groiiiui-: 
sanctioned  by  the  apostles,  'i'lio 
h  is  a  mere  ecclesiastical  fignunt. 
:ould  not  be  true — that  the  (l'llli^- 
1  empire,  who  had  but  little  iiiti-r- 
novjn  to  have  agreed  on  cen;iin 
im  to  judge  is  the  testimony  <'i  i: 
a  fact — but  to  the  view  which  liny 
C  Church  never  assembled,  iimT 
tver  represented.  And  as  to  tliv 
yriads  of  books  without  numLcr 
a)  mentioned  in  the  'Synapsis 
L.thanasius,  all  we  now  have  ;nc 
is  of  Clemens,  Polycarp,  and  i-- 
heathen  adversaries  and  henii^js, 
iem  questions— such  as  thos.-  uj' 
imens  Alexandrinus,  Tertulll^m, 
«gether  with  the  small  tracis  ul* 
Antioch,  Hyppolitus,  Gregor\-  oi" 
;ind  ArLi.a.ii..-=.      \Vc  can  scr,i.'.  I," 
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especially  on  his  confident  assertions  regarding  the  consent  of 
the  Church  to  his   doctrine,  we  will  give  it  from  Dr.  Wake'i 
*  Defence  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England  against  M.  do  Meaux/     An  '  Epistle  of  Chiysostom  to 
Cresarius'  was   quoted   by  Peter  Martyr  in   his    dilute  with 
Gardiner.     Peter  Martyr  said  he  had  copied  the  extract  from  a 
Florentine  MS.,  and  he  placed  it  in  the  library  of  Arcbbisbop 
Cranmer.     The  extract  is  as  follows — 'Antequam  banctificetnr 
panis,  panem  nominamus,    divina  autem    sanctificante  grEtiii 
mediaute    sacerdote,   lil)eratus   est  quidem   appellatione   pa&id^ 
diguus  autem  habitus  est  Doininici  corporis  appellatioue  etiam 
natura  jxinis  in  ipso  permansit :'  which  Dr.  n  ake  tranalateft— 
'  Before  the  bread  is  consecrated,  we  call  it  bread ;  but  when  the 
grace  of  God,  by  the  priest,  has  consecrated  it,  it  ia  no  longer 
called  bread,  but  is  esteemed  worthy  to  be  called  the  Loid'i 
body,  although  the  tiaturc  of  bread  still  ixma-ins  in  it'  Ganliner 
ascribed  it  to  another  John  of  Constantinople,  who  lived  near  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century :   though  this  would  not  help  hii 
argument,  inasmuch  as  the  passage  would  then  show  that  tna- 
substuntiation  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  the  sixth 
century.     As  the  copy  made  by  Peter  Martyr  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
persion  of  Cranmer  s  library,  Cardinal  Perron   accused  Peter 
Martyr  of  lying,  in  his  own  treatise  of  the  EuchariHt,  using  iiianr 
arguments  to  prove,  as  Bellarmine  also  did,  that  there  never  vw 
such  an  epistle  as  the  one  pretended.     A  hundred  and  thirtv-tv^ 
years  after,  il.  Bigot  brought  to  Paris  a  copy  of  the  *  Epi^tlf' 
from  Florence,  printed  it  with  his  edition  of  '  Palladius,'  and 
strengthened  it  with  such  attestations  as  show  it  beyond  all  doubt 
to  be  genuine.     Before  the  publication,  however,  the  printed 
leaves  of  this  part  were  cut  otit  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
Tlu'se  vari/  htovva  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wake,  who  pub- 
lishcd  them  in  th(?  ap{>endix  to  liis  *  Defence.'     The  '  Kpistle'  if 
declared  by  the  Jieiiedictine  editors  of  Chr}'so6toni  to  he  enUidf 
spurious.     Cave,  I)u  Pin.  ( \>oke,  Daill(5,  «'md  James,  Iwve  proved 
that  inmty  hmnhrt/s  of  works,  of  which  many  have  been  iv* 
pcatcdly  (juoted  by  Roman  controvert ists  against  ProtestantAt  srr 
either  *shanieh.ss  l'org«'rit*s,  «»r  at  lea.st  of  ver}'  doubtful  authoritt. 
and  very  uncertain  aulhoi>hii>.' 


Wliile  Au,irii>tiii  kurw  tliat  the  Canonical  Scripture  was  pie- 
stTVcd  from  o»rru]»ti«>n  by  the  variety  of  languages  in  which  itil 
found,  an<l  by  constant  pultlie  reading  in  the  churches,  he  bitterlr 
com])Iains.  in  his  Kpistle  t'>  Vinct-ntins,  of  inteqiolations  in  Hit 


writiiijL^s  of  Cyprian.  Similar  complaints  are  mad«;  by 
IIis]):denKis,  by  Annstatius  iSinaita,  and  niany  others  ;  xuid  «t 
need  scarcely  nitiition  tlie  results  of  criticism  with  reference  to 
many  co]>ies  of  '  ancifnt  fathers.'     Of  Cyril,  who  is  8o  pffimia 
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;,  we  liave  many  proofs  that  Ui^ 
lie  death.  The  same  is  tnu'  ui' 
eoius,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  iui.i 
b  not  an  edition  of  the  '  Coiiiicil-s' 
us  canons  and  decretal  epistK'j  of 
line  canons  left  out  or  corru]it(.d' 
for  Choice  of  Books,'  &zc.  p.  ■!-}. 
defended,  on  the  principle  iljat 
lers,  as  they  are  fatners,  neeii  no 
ered  (^s  sons,  their  words  may  lie 
Church ! 

icorrnpted  writings  of  the  fatln  is 
)w  many  points  of  fundanivntal 
if  Christianity  can  they  be  pnivud 
It  is  notorious  that  the  orthoilnxy 
I  by  their  successors.  Where  ^lid 
find  their  heterodoxy  ?  Do  uot 
, Tertulhan,  Lactantius,  and  othns, 
1  apostolic  tradition  those  tern-ne 
later  fathers  repudiated  with  ridi- 
oved  that  the  authority  of  apns- 
lleged  for  opinions  and  practiLvs 
ained?  Not  only  on  matters  'if 
fact,  these  same  fathers,  and  Coun- 
by  learned  men  of  contradict  iii^^ 
i  kind  of  authority  on  which  .Mr. 
ine  of  the  Eucharist ! 
onls  on  the  supposed  necessity  of 
be  vahdity  of  the  Lord's  Supijir. 
;d  on  two  other  suppositions,  l>oili 
le  Eucharist  is  a  sacrifice,  azid  i  Imt 
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carried  in  his  own  hands  when,  commending  his  own  body,  he 
said,  ^  this  is  roy  body/  for  he  bore  that  body  in  his  own  hands; 
and  he  adds,  in  his  own  words : — 

*  That  which  our  Lord  began  to  do  by  hi«  own  words  when  he  wm 
upon  earth,  he  still  con  fin  urn  to  do  throuyh  iheminUtfy  of  hi*  serroMft, 
now  that  he  has  nscendod  into  heaven.  The  commiision  ffiren  to  hii 
u])«)stleH  was  to  represent  himself.  This  commiBsion  they  delivered  to 
their  succossors,  tlie  bishopry  throughout  the  world.  From  them  luTe 
all  i^riests  received  like  authority.  So  that  the  action  which  tbej 
severally  ]jerfonn  is  not  their  own  action,  but  the  perpetuation  uf  tha& 
pritNthood  of  Melchizodek  which  their  Great  Head  was  jdeastd  to 
undertake.'— p.  54;. 

Now,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  what  is  here  so  coolly  affirmed 
is  about  as  diifci-ent  as  anything  can  be  from  what  we  find  intke 
Now  Tost.imont  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Paul  tell  us  wbit 
Jesus  did  when  he  gave  the  '  bread'  and  '  the  cup'  to  his  diadph^ 
but  they  do  not  use  the  .same  words  in  reportmg  what  he  sud. 
3'ct  the/  speak  of  the  eating  and  drinking  as  to  be  done  ia 
'remembrance'  of  Clirist  All  that  is  said  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  about 
oorisecnition,  succession  of  the  ministry,  and  ^Scacy  of  the 
Eucharist,  is  added  from  other  sources,  and  the  only  purpose  it 
can  serve  is  to  draw  away  the  reader  from  the  only  foflftz/KWiMi 
which  exist,  namely,  those  of  three  evangelists,  and  one  apostia 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  the  argmnenta  employed  bj 
Mr.  Wilberforce  to  sustain  the  application  of  our  Lord's  diMoanB 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John's  Gosj>el  to  *  the  Eucharist.'  He  liM 
not  noticed  some  objections  to  his  interpretation,  which  we  dectt 
fatal. 

Fii-st — On  the  supposition  that  he  referred  i»x>pheiically  lo 
that  institutiou,  the  language  of  his  disciples  was  petfect^ 
natunl,  and  his  language  to  them  in  reply  as  unlike  him  ssvs 
could  |>ossibly  conceive. 

♦Secondly — Would  he  have  siiid  *  Ye  have  no  life  in  yon,'  to 
men  who  could  not,  at  that  time,  use  the  only  means  by  whic^ 
acoordiiii^  to  the  theor}'  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  iife  was  to  be 
att.'iiiu.-d  i 

Tliinllv — 'J'hoiiirh  it  is  perfi'ctly  obvious  tliat  our  Lord  lefened 
to  tin-  niinic  ffi'ttiid  facts,  truth-s  and  inward  experiences  whidi 
ai-e  svinboliziMl  in  the  I>(irds  Supper,  it  by  no  means  follows  thsl 
ht^  nfrrs  to  the  st/mbols  in  so  si)eukiug,  of  which  no  DMOtionil 
niacli'. 

(-asitly — //  our  Lord  did  rofir  to  the  sj'ubols,  it  is  moil 
unncciMinrablr  that  John  h;\<  given  no  intimation  of  his  doingsa 
Wi-  .s.iy  J"h.,t, — luMau.M.'  h'  does  not  record  the  institution  of  ths 
su]i|MT.  an«l  also,  autl  chiotiy,  b<*causo  wc  ob:»er\'e  that  it  is  the 
habit  of  this  Evangelist  to  iuterj>0!»e  such  explanations  in  a 
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For  examples  : — lu  thesUty-fuinrli 
says — ('For  Jesus  knew  from  tlio 
mt  believed  not,  aad  who  ^jiindil 
if ing chapter,  verse 5 — ('For  iK-iiiii  i- 
lim  ;')  in  verse  39— ('  This  spakr  In; 
) — '  Sicodemus  Haith  nnto  tLcui  ■  In; 
leing  one  of  them);  iii  chap.  sli.  ti — 
red  for  the  poor,'  &c.);  IG — (-'J'liis 
Ji  he  should  (lie'j;  41— ('F"i-  h.; 
in,  therefore  he  said,'  &c.) ;  iJs — 
Luew  for  what  iiiteut  be  spakr  <\n< 

thought,' &<!.)  We  have  silii-Uil 
examples  of  this  kind  of  intoi  i  -  >  -i  d 
lied  that  he  who  patiently  coiirlib  j.s 
li  the  previous  objections,  will  kin.w 
f  Mr.  Wilherforce  in  saying — 'And 
;ed  tliat  St.  John  would  have  :vU]r,\ 

was  not  referred  to,  if  our  J-nnl's 

practice  which  from  the  first  m  (.ii- 
jughts  and  attention  of.Christiiiu-i ;' 
r  olyections  to  this  application  li-nn 

ttsed  by  tlie  advocates  of  tvo><:-i'li- 
i  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus — "  In'iv 
;m — are  applied  to  that  rite  hv  'lie 
eueration.  Ignatius  and  Irt']Li':is, 
and  Hilary,  Origen  and  Basil,  t  'lny- 
asily  express  theniselveB  as  thrv  did 
lerforce's  theory;  hut  whether  tiny 
h  of  the  tendencies  to  ma^ifv  ilio 
r-nU,  which  hadsoearlyabegiiiiiin.L,', 

to  att;ieli  but  slif<bt   imporl.i: 
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AVe  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  writer  of  this  most  offezksively 
su])erstitioiis  passage  did  not  know  the  indecent  haste  and  paitr 
spirit  of  the  party  attached  to  Cyril  in  that  council.  How  thicL 
must  be  the  veil  of  party,  how  immoral  its  bias,  when  any  man 
of  common  sense  and  decency  can  speak  of  such  an  assembly  && 
expressing  '  the  mind  of  the  Spirit'  So  long  as  college  tutons 
public  examiners  in  universities,  and  archdeacons  in  the  Chuicb 
of  England,  allow  themselves  to  be  so  misled  by  non-juring 
clergymen  and  Roman-catholic  autliorities  as  to  revcrenoe  sacn 
assemblies  of  men  in  former  times,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  join 
in  the  complaint  of  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  'Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing'— '  That  wliich  I  complain  of  is,  that  we  look  upon  wise  men 
tli.'it  lived  long  ago  with  such  veneration  and  mistake,  that  «e 
reverence  them — ^not  for  having  been  wise  men — but  that  th«T 
lived  long  since,' 

We  are  more  amused  than  puzzled,  and  more  puzslecl  than 
either  instnicted  or  convinced,  by  Mr.  Wilberforces  elabonte 
distinctions  between  symhoHail  and  vbiual  presence,  and  reA 
])reseiice  and  corpond  presence,  and  fiacramuntal  presence  and 
6HfK'rnatural  presence.  All  we  need  to  say,  in  answer  to  thii 
verbia<^e,  is,  that  the  pi*ei^nce  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  visihU 
hodihj  presence,  and  that  this  is  the  only  i^eal  presence  of  that 
body — neither  supernatural  nor  sacramental,  xo  say  that  ikU 
presence  is  in  bread  and  ^ome  is  to  say  that  which  no  consecration 
can  render  other\vise  than  |)alpably  false. 

To  ascribe  such  power  to  a  human  priest,  and  to  say  that  thi§ 
priest  s  action  is  the  action  of  our  Lord,  is  an  assumption  which 
is  not  merely  ungrounded  in  Scripture,  not  merely  as  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  as  it  is  to  common  sense,  but  the 
imaginary  investing  of  a  sinful  mortal  with  a  p6wer  which 
tiegrades  an  intelligent  and  responsible  agent  into  the  passite 
instrument  of  an  audacious  sacerdotal  system.  Only  believe  that 
any  man,  by  repeating  certain  words,  can  work  a  miracle  that 
makes  no  appeal  to  the  senses — tis  all  real  fnirades  da— hat 
wliicli  is  infinitoly  above  all  the  recorded  miracles  of  Jesus,  as  it 
is  infinitely  a])ove  all  the  rational  conceptions  of  the  human 
intelltH.'t,  and  you  put  it  in  that  man's  ]>owor  to  save  or  to  destroy 
your  .>oul  for  awr.  Sinct^  it  is  a  fact  that  so  tremendous  an  absurdity 
has  taken  the  place  of  en  light  ened  faith  in  the  popular  mind  w 
Christendom,  it  Ix.hoves  us  todenouitre,  iu  the  strongest  language 
of  moral  iuili^'nation,  ivrry  attt-nipt  to  blind  mens  eyes  to  its 
enonnitv  bv  the  <lu.st  of  anriuuitv.  or  bv  the  artfullv-woveu  veils 
of  perverted  higic.  The  man  who  wn^te  this  l>ook  was  in  Aui  moiii 
a  slave,  and  knew  no  lx'tt<r  eiii]>loynient  than  that  of  making 
slaves  of  other  men.  Profes.ing  to  adv<M\ite  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Knglauii,  and  ailhering  to  its  fonns,aud  professing,  bat 
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on,  to  have  the  dewre  of  beini:  in 
member  of  her  communion/^aml 
gal  proceedings  i^ainBt  him  as  oiio 
the  time  have  been  in  his  heart  tlie 
o  claims  a  right  to  rule  the  destinii  s 

0  wish  to  judge  harshly  of  ijk'ii'.s 
our  province ;  but  we  cannot  nW-iw 

1  facts  that  a  'complaint'  had  lurri 
S^aiust  Mr.  Wilberforce's  work  -m 
it  there  waa  a  rumour  of  a  pm.-.- 
ras  tendered,  and  that  when  it  m;ls 
,de  to  that  book,  or  to  the  iiuinn- 
I  his  position  in  the  Church,  but  to 
vhich  deprives  the  men  who  \iu\,\ 
of  enforcing  them  on  their  fflli^w- 

>f  exhibiting  the  ground  of  tiiis 
of  the  land  that  Mr.  Wilbfrluruo 
iciples  of  Church  authority.  Wo 
ger  of  imagining  that  Mr,  VVillni- 
ithority  deserve  to  be  respecti'd  liy 
seem  to  approach  their  own.  Wo 
lot  be  a  greater  mistake.  To  pnAo 
ind  them  that  the  (piestiou  Inn'  is 
n  and  submission  to  external  supro- 
acy  of  the  pope  and  the  supreiniuy 
longing  to  an  estabhahed  iiatiiiii:d 
a  ultimate  decision  by  authujity, 
.te  within  the  legitimate  authoiitiis 
come  from  a  foreign  potentali;! 
und  to  endow  the  Church — is  iliii 
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a  minister  of  the  Establislied  Cliurch,  the  State  daims  the  right  to 
determine  whether  he  does  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which 
are  made  for  the  protection  of  all  its  subjecta  Now,  this  authoritj 
of  the  State  is  denied  by  dissenters,  because  they  deny  the  right  of 
the  State  to  put  men  in  the  position  which  renders  such  authority 
necessary ;  but  dissenters,  as  such,  do  not  deny  that  the 
soverei<^  of  tlie  realm  has  supreme  authority  in  the  Church  at 
hy  law  establislted.  By  lon^;  struggles — in  suffering  as  well  as  in 
argiuneut  —  they  have  achieved  their  own  freedom,  and  it  ii 
I^art  of  that  freedom  to  state  their  objections  boldly,  and  to 
diffuse  as  widely  as  they  can  their  own  peculiar  principlea.  But 
no  dissenter  is  prepared,  with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  to  transfer  tho 
royal  supremacy  of  England  to  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

The  whole  drift  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  book  is  to  establish  the  uni- 
versal supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  method  in  which  he  does  this  doei 
not  mattM'ially  differ  from  that  which  is  common  to  the  advocate! 
of  the  same  principle.  But  there  is  in  his  book  this  peculiarity^- 
that  he  employs  throughout  the  argumcntum  ad  liOfsiineni  ii 
an  English  churchman  addressing  his  fellow-churchmeiL  We 
will  not  conceal  our  conviction  that — in  some  respects,  and  to  a 
certain  extent — there  is  much  force  in  this  argument  for  the 
purpose  he  has  in  view,  though  it  is  of  no  avail  whatever,  in  thai 
object  which  is  immeasurably  higher  than  the  one  at  which  he 
aims — the  development  of  divine  truth. 

In  his  first  chapter,  he  states  his  views  of  THE  NATURE  OF  TBI 
Cuuiicii,  which  he  calls  an  o^'ganic  Inxly, — appealing,  on  behalf 
of  his  vit>ws,  to  'the  Scriptural  definition/  to  '  prophecy/  and  to 
*  thu  analogy  of  doctrine,  Christ  incarnate  in  history/  The 
second  chapter  is  entitled  'THK  ChuucH  HATH  AUTUORITr  IS 
Mattkks  of  Faith/  for  which  position,  after  sundry  exphinatioii% 
he  scfks  su])port  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostles^  the  testH 
monv  of  ancient  church  writers,  and  the  acts  of  the  church.  The 
third  chapter,  on  TUK  Natukk  OF  CllURCU  AuTHOBITTy  indudei 
thi.'  following  positions:-— That  the  Church,  as  a  teacher,  miHl 
herself  4'x plain  the  ])rinciph'S  of  her  teaching; — the  prinoples  of 
Chinch  authority,  not  merely  that  the  earliest  ages  were  neareH 
tho  fountain-head,  but  tiiat  the  body  of  Christ  is  inhabited  faj 
His  sj)irit  ;  tluTcfon',  separation  from  the  church's  body  [the 
Body's  iMMly]  bup|H)si'd  by  i-arly  Christians  to  separate  fzom  the 
sj)irit  of  lovo  and  life  ; — Church  authority  refers  to  matters  of 
faith  only,  but  to  all  niattt* rs  of  faith  ; — Church  authorityp  the 
order  of  ^0114:0 — private  jud;:inient,  the  order  of  nature; — the 
Church's  authority  [ovit  tbt' Church]  must  continue  as  looffasils 
existence  [in  heavon.  tli(*nffort\  of  courst-j,  because  derived  from 
tlie  indwelling  of  Christ's  spirit — so  understooil  by  the  earlv 
church  writers  [all  the  writers,  or  only  tliose  whom  the  Ghiuch 
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ustin,  in  his  controversy  ■with  (lio 
not  inconsistent  with  reapi'i'  tor 
I©  office  of  the  (Jhurch  to  mtrr]iit;t 
lersede  (Scripture  the  rule,  C'luuuh 
'ith  reason,  which  allows  that  inrn 
L  their  own  case  ; — the  like  autiiiirity 
hurch,  because  not  inhabited  by  ilio 
dogmatic  system  of  doctrine.  Ju 
:msat  proving  that  THE  COLLK'  iivii 
df  CHURCH  AUTHORITV,  by  wl:Llh]g 
an  organized  society,  depending  1.111 
le  inheritance  in  the  last  Adam,  n-s 
ins  and  the  first  Adam's  inherikuici.', 
ite  grace  [to  itself?]  and  witm^s  to 
.nization  is  that '  the  same  persona' 
eitsera  of  (/race,  and  colledi '•'/;/ 
r  Fifth  maintains  that  AHIERakchy 

I  OF  COLLECTIVE   EPISCOPATE.       'J'iiC 

rs  depends  on  their  unanimity  [on 
it  ?].  The  apostles  were  sure  in  act 
ispired  ;  but  the  unanimity  of  iliuir 
I,  though  that  alone  secures  tlio 
y  a  system  of  metropolitans  w  liii.h 
ik]  but  from  apostolic  times,  and 
he  second  century.  Harmony  was 
3  by  a  sj-stem  of  patriarchs.  The 
positive  laws,  but  by  the  grow  iii  of 
1  Chapter  the  Sixth,  we  are  taiigiit 

SRAKCHY  WAS    PRESCRIBED    BY     IIIF, 

the  Christian  kingdom  was  predii'ti.d 
■  needed  among  the  patriarchs.  . 
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NiCEXE  TIMES.  The  Eleventh  Chapter  is  entitled  'Thk 
Supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  the  Churches  Inter- 
pretation OF  St.  Peter's  Primacy/  The  Twelfth  Chapter  is 
headed — *How  far  the  Popular  Principle  op  Subscrip- 
tion TO  THE  En(4LISH  FORMULARIES  IS  COMPATIBLE  WITH  THE 

BuLE  OF  Church  Authority.'  In  discussing  this  question,  the 
author  maintains  that  subscription  to  the  English  formularies  is 
commouly  made  on  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  which  is 
incompatible  vjith  the  recoffnitwii  of  Church  authoriiy:  but 
private  iudgment  assumes  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  whidi 
cannot  be  proved  without  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
would  not  warrant  men  in  general  in  subscnbing  propositions  so 
numerous  and  intimate  as  those  of  the  Englisn  formularies, 
especially  since  those  who  subscribe  them  understand  them  in  a 
different  sense.  Subscription,  therefore,  to  the  English  Formu- 
laries was  originally  imposed,  and  is  still  rendered  by  hi^ 
churchmen,  on  the  principle,  that  the  Church's  judgment  should 
guide  her  members  ;  but  the  Qorham  case  showed  that  the  Church 
of  England  has  transferred  the  decision  respecting  doctrines  to 
the  civil  power ;  and  that  the  most  opposite  statements  respecting 
matters  of  faith  are  taurfit  imder  ner  sanction  ;  so  that  those 
who  desire  guidance  are  driven  to  depend  on  sqlf-chosen  teachers; 
who  profess  to  interpret  the  public  formularies  on  the  principles 
of  antiquity.  *The  Thirteenth  Chapter  is  on — *How  FAR  THE 
Original  Principle  of  Sukscription  to  the  Axglicax  For- 

MULARira  IS  compatible  WITH  THE  RULE  OF  ChUBCH  AUTHO- 
RITY.' A  new  body,  equivalent  to  the  collective  Church,  was 
supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  Enc^Hsh  bishops  by  the  Crown,  the 
Crown  thus  arrofrating  to  itself  the  functions  of  St  Peter's 
priinnoy,  on  the  lawfulness  of  which  arrogation  depend  all  the 
subs«M|uent  changes  in  the  English  Church.  The  Fourteenth 
Chapter  examines  the  ARCt'MENTS  which  ARE  ALLEGED  IN 
DEFENCE  OF  THE    AnCJLICAN    SYSTEM    OF  CHURCH   AlTTHORnT. 

In  this  examination  it  is  maintained  that  the  ancient  British 
Cliuich  was  never  independent  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Greek 
( 'liurch  afiords  no  justification  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land.  The  last  Chapter  exposes  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  AnoLICAN 
SYSTFM  OF  Church  Authority.  Since  the  separation  of  Big- 
land  tiiere  hav*^  been  tliree  dynasties — the  Tudors  were  despotic; 
the  Stuarts  ruled  throuj^h  their  clergy,  the  Anglo-catholic  system 
hein^r  dominant  till  it  fell  through  its  want  of  experience;  the 
Hannverian  dejiended  on  Parliament,  and  private  judgment  was 
adinitt<Hl  to  1m'  supreme.  Yet  the  elergy  are  still  bound  to  the 
ancient  oaths,  whirh  in)j»ly  the  existence  of  an  authori^  in 
niJitttTs  i»f  faith,  hut  in  ]>raetiee  evtTV  one  interprets  the  Cliurchli 
Words  for  himself,  even  as  rt'sju'cts  the  two  great  sacraments 
The  like  confusion  prevaileil  among  the  Donatists,  who  separated 
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The  desire  for  unity  issoimpaiivil, 
,te  would  hardly  aupply  a  reiin'ily. 
iteps.     The  waves  of  time  du  tmi 

I  integrity  of  Archdeacon  Witlirr- 
he  received  the  first  proof  of  tlii< 
o  put  himself  into  the  condilinii  "f 
Jhurch.  But  waving  this  per-miM! 
surprise  that  all  this  had  not  l^nl^f 
rd,  and  compared  with  some  n]'  tiic 
well-stored  libraries,  in  which  :ill 
f  the  papal  supremacy  have  li.<t[ 
at  read  botli  in  Catholic  and  I'm- 
3t  degree  of  faith  in  the  inspiruiiMn 
that  personal  illumination  bv  flic 
minds  are  enlightened  and  renrwiii 
know  that  the  grounds  on  whii'li 
3  believe  them  to  be  inspiroil  ato, 
tents — their  holy,  humbling,  and 
wonderful  system  of  prophciv — 
hough  written  by  separate  nn'ii  at, 
;ht!  power  which  their  truths  !luvi> 
haracters,  and  histitutions  of  tlie 
he  possibly  be  ignorant  of  the  I'.ict 
f  the  fathers  are  gladly  receivi.-cl  liv 
(ews,  heretics,  and  unbelievers  aie 
ilic  reading  of  the  New  Testiim  ut 
at  these  writings  are  of  God  r^-nlN 
writings  themselves,  and  from  uia- 
Besides,  it  must  be  known  to  all 
Ts  that  we  have  not  the  bare  rn-.iU:- 
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third  is,  the  light  of  the  text  itself y  in  conversing  wheretrith  we 
meet  with  the  spirit  of  God,  intcardly  i/ndining  our  htaris, 
aiul  seiding  the.  full  assurance  of  tlie  sujffieiency  of  all  three 
unto  vs.  And  then,  and  not  before,  we  are  cciiain  that  the 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  both  by  divine  and  by  infallible 
proof.'  We  would  recommeDd  to  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
misled  by  Tractists,  or  by  Romanists,  to  read  this  pithy  '  Reply' 
for  a  vigorous  refutation  of  many  of  the  errors  to  ^vbach  these 
gentlemen  are  endeavouring  to  draw  ua 

We  must,  however,  take  leave  of  the  ci-devant  aicbdeaoon,  and 

1)ay  some  attention  to  the  report  in  the  'Times^'  from  wliich  hb 
lave  made  an  extmct  Here  is  an  authoritative  judgment  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  which,  as  we  understand  the 
words,  means  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament — '  a  peculiar  and  supernatural  presence  of  Christ 
with  His  people  in  that  Holy  Sacrament;  that  in  it  He  does,  in  and 
by  the  reception  of  the  consecrated  atoms,  convey  to  the  faithAil 
receiver  a  kkal  jxtrtaJcing  of  His  body,  and  "His  Blood/  The 
Zuinglian  explanation  of  tfie  Eucharist  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Zuinglian  infideUty  ! — it  denies  that  the  body  of  Cluist  is  really 
there  ;  and  the  Romanist  tixmsforviaiio^i  (a  word  which  doM 
not  mean  the  same  thing  as  ti^nsubstaniiati<my  where  the  fom^ 
is  still  that  of  bread  and  wine)  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  flesh 
and  blood,  is  spoken  of  as  the  papal  solution  of  the  mysteiy, 
which  the  Church  condemns.  W  e  tind  the  simple  facts  to  stand 
thus.  The  Articles  and  Homilies  on  one  side,  and  the  Litui^  of 
the  Anglican  Church  on  the  other,  represent  the  views  odlijfermt 
partif.'S ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  exhibit8  a  similar  differ- 
ences acconlin<L(  to  the  leanings  of  the  teacher  towards  the  Romaa 
or  the  Switz  L'lements,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  both  the  eccle- 
siastical  and  tlie  civil  rulers  of  the  State  to  blend  in  the  Chuxch 
of  England.  Hence  it  i:*,  that  in  the  Catechism  the  child  is 
taught  to  say,  that  the  'inwanl  part  or  thing  signified  br  the 
bread  and  wine  is — th«>  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  are 
verihf  and  indecil  taken  and  received  bv  the  faithful  in  the 
L<jnrs  Sujjper.'  [In  the  Catechism  used  by  the  Protestant  Epj&- 
cop.nl  Church  in  the  l'nito«l  States  of  Aiiicrica  the  answer  is — ^not 
*  trr/7//  and  Indeetl/  but  ^ HpiritunUy  taken  and  received.*]  In 
the  M)r«lrr  f<»r  the  Administration  of  the  Lonls  Supjxr,  or  Holy 
Communion/ the  prirst  prays,  MJrant  us,  gracious  Lord,  «o  to 
eat  the  ffenh  of  tliy  dear  Son,  .Fesus  Christ,  and  drink  His  blood, 
that  our  sinful  liofiios  may  Ik?  made  clean  by  His  body,  and  our 
souls  waslit^i  throiifj^h  His  most  jn^cious  blood,  and  that  we  may 
ever  more  dwell  in  II im.  and  He  in  us.'  If  these  words  are  used 
figit/vffliu'ly — as  our  i^onl  is  l>olit*vf*il  by  us  to  use  them,  we 
presume  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  and  of  the  Communion 
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ilained  in  the  28th  Article  'of  our 
tide  teachea  that  the  bread  wliiili 
ing,  are  to  them  who  receive  tli.'in 
body  and  the  blood  of  CliriBt,'  ^iml 
itiatioa  as  'repugnant  to  the  [il.iin 
The  body  of  Clinst  is  given,  tiiki-u, 
y  after  a  lieuvcnly  and  spirii""! 
reby  the  body  of  Christ  is  reci.'i\iii 
litk.' 

I,  on  any  other  principle  tlian  that 
(plain  the  language  of  the  (.'atr- 
miiiifitration,'  how  these  appaiiiit 
«ed  to  exist.  In  the  Homily,  ;i 
lent,  which  is  a  noble  specimen  iif 
'niummish  massing,  and  'dniali 
^uite  in  harmony  with  this  virv,, 

that,  in  the  estimate  of  a  Jai^i; 
he  doctrine  of  a  real  presenc  is 
-eal,  yet  the  presence  of  a  I""!;/, 
alley  has  shown  the  objectional>lo- 
— '  We  have  already  seen  that  thy 
')odily  ■presence.  If  it  be  pn-^iut 
[f  it  be  not  present  locally,  it  is 
«lly  and  truly  absent.  If  locnlly 
mot  be  "verily  and  indeed  tiikiii 
he  Lord's  Supper."  The  defemliT?; 
lanner  of  Ciirist's  presence  is  my.s- 
'  reply,  their  doctrine  is  not  (n  h.' 

asserting  the  real  ijreaence  of  a 
ley  leave  the  region  of  mystery  fi  .r 

Con  substantiation  is  mysterii 
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1.  IWfical  Warl'it  of  John  Oldham.    Edited  by  Robert  Bell.     Frtp. 
Svo.     p]).  207.     London :  Jolin  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

2.  roHical    WorJcH  of  Eilmund   Waller.      Edited   by   Robert  BeiL 
Yvwy.  Svo.     ]){).  250.     London :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

We  an*  i^lad  to  n?])ort  the  steady  prop^t^s  of  Mr.  Bell'ii  *  Annotmt«>d 
Edition  of  thu  Hntish  Poets.'  It  supjdies  what  has  lon^  been  netMlnl 
in  a  style  of  editorship  highly  ercditablc  to  Air.  Bell.  KxtciL.<irtf 
research,  a  diseriniin<itin^  jud(>^ment,  and  a  keen  relish  for  poetk'al  truth 
and  beauty,  distinguisli  his  hibors.  Oecahional  errors  may,  no  doubt. 
be  delected,  but  we  sliould  readily  make  excuse  for  a  greater  number,  in 
ettn  si  deration  of  the  value  of  the  lal)ors  rendered,  and  of  the  vast  extent 
of  the  field  cultivated. 

Few  naiu(?K  connected  with  the  ])octr5'  of  our  country  are  so  little 
known  as  that  of  .Fuhn  Oldham.  AlK)ut  a  century  has  elapsed  siniv 
the  last  edition  of  liis  poems  was  publishiHl,  and  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, with  very  few  exceptions,  I  hey  are  absolutely  unknown.  Hi» 
suhject^  were  tein]K)rary,  tlioni^h  the  sjjirit  he  infused  into  their  tnrat- 
iiunl  <^ivcs  lliein  ]ti'rinanent  value.  *  His  satires  throw  a  Hooil  cf 
liLcht  on  the  ]M)litics.  morals,  and  manners  of  the  Restoration,  and  aie 
everywhere  mnrkcfl  hy  the  bmad  liand  of  vi^)rouM  and  original  geniini.* 
lit*  was  Die  son  of  a  non-conformist  minister,  and,  though  yieldinar, 
unha)>pily,  to  th^'  lirentiousncss  of  his  a^e,  he  maintoineil  an  hononible 
supi'rlority  U\  the  nH'anne>s  and  servility  of  his  class.  His  |>oeni4s  uiU 
nr\rr  !»•  pojMilar.  hut  all  win*  :nv  iutnvstcd  in  the  histon*  of  our  litora- 
twn'  will  lie  i;la«l  t<>  )M)sst'>s  the  neat  and  (Kirtuble  etlition  which  Mr. 
\M\  li.-is  Mipplied. 

The  M-rund  \nlunii'  iH-lnn'  us  is  orru] tied  with  the  ]HH»nis  of  fdmnnil 
\Vall«r.  wlu«si'  j^^t-nius  is  far  nmre  ere«  lit  able  than  his  ]iulitieal  caretT.  It 
is  nu  sliijlit  exffllrnre  that  *  liis  verse  is  never  stainetl  with  a  vicious 
sentiiiH-nt  or  a  lict-iitions  iinai^'.*  (*nrn.vtnt>ss  is  the  pntloniinant  cha- 
riii'teri>tie  nf  his  poetry.  Mi^o  vrrMfieation  is  smooth,  and  its  sweetnn^ 
is  pwreliasfd  hy  some  inversions  and  obscurity.  His  language,  how* 
ever,  is  always  pure  and  well  chosen.     *  l*opc  estimated  it  so  higfalj 
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lat  should  be  an  authority  for  stile 
:;  bust  examples  of  poetical  di^ii' 
ham,  Waller  has  not  enough  of  -ii* 
ar.  In  his  own  day  he  was  extfiir-iv 
in  the  history  of  our  poetical  HtiT.ii 
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The  Lnsi  of  ilic  Ohl  Squirrtt.     A  Sketch.     By  Ceclric  Oldacre,  Esq., 
of  Sux-Normaiibury.   Soinctinic  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon.     London ; 

Lonirnian  &  Co. 

Tins  vohune  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordioarr  novel.  It 
has  some  features  in  common  with  it,  hut  there  arc  points  of  differezii-e 
too  obvious  to  he  overlooked.  Though  a  lietion  in  form,  there  is  a 
irood  deal  of  realitv,  we  are  told,  in  its  substance.  .  *  It  c*ontains/  savi 
tlie  author.  '  the  remini»«eences  of  years  gone  by, — of  several  bi^L-hrvd 
eouiilrv  siniins, —  and  of  one  excellent  country  gentleman  in  particular.* 
There  is  very  much  in  the  volume  which  has  pleased  uh.  It  ia  written 
in  an  amiable  temper,  and  is  pervaded  b}'  a  sympathy  with  whatever 
is  human,  wliieh  cannot  l»e  too  highly  admired.  To  this  latter  quality 
one  excrej^tion  must  Ik*  admitted.  We  refer  to  the  *  hedge-preachorss.' 
des<-ril)ed  in  Chajrter  IX.,  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  lowest  prejudice  and 
the  most  bitter  spleiMi.  If  this  chapter  be  intended  to  descnbe  miTely 
the  feelint^  I'xtensively  prevalent  amongst  the  squirearchy,  at  no  very 
remote  day,  we  have  nothing  to  object.  In  this  view  it  ia  pTohably 
a  corrt'ct  i)oi*traiturt%  but  in  such  case,  other  featiuvs  of  the  'Last  of 
the  Old  Sr|uires'  should  have  been  somewhat  shaded,  so  aa  to  hare 
preserved  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  In  all  other  respect*,  the  hero 
of  the  volume  is  a  ]M'ri*ect  moilel ; — too  much  so,  wc  fear,  for  this  imprr- 
fect  state.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  force  to  the  caricature  to  which 
w«'  have  referred,  and  the  discn»pancy  sensibly  mars  the  consistency  of 
the  whoh*.  The  state  of  soeiet}'  d(wcril)ed  throughout  the  volume  ha* 
some  points  of  deep  inter* 'st,  to  which  we  always  revert  with  pleasuiv. 
It  is  matter  of  recrrt»t  that  it  should  be  dying  out,  and  we  reetnve  with 
thankfulness  any  well  exe<'uted  attempt  to  retain  its  features  in  our 
knowledgi*.  On  this  account  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  author  of 
til  is  volume,  the  modcm-antif]Uo  ty]Hjgraphy  of  which  will  be  |4eM- 
intr  to  manv  readers. 

Thv.  Poitical  Works  fff  Will iam  Skenttonr.  With  Life,  Critical  IKa- 
srrtation,  and  Explanatory  ^*otcs.  \\y  the  Kev.  George  Gilfillan. 
Svo.     p]).  2S4.     Kdinbnr^h:  flames  Nichol. 

Snj:NSTOM:  does  not  rank  bi*^h  amongst  our  bards.  His  pruJuctioii!^ 
arc  litllr  known,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  *  Schoiilnustress'  aud 
the  '  I'astoral  Halhul/  have  littli>  claim  ti»  the  honors  of  song.  He  was 
born  OH  tlu'  Isth  Xovembcr.  1713,  and  dieil  on  the  llth  of  Februarr. 
\1(V'\.  His  prrsoiial  rlj:iraftfr  'was  rather  jKissivily  amiable  than 
aetivt'ly  virtuous.*  J I  is  habits  wen*  thosi*  of  an  indolent  man  ofculti- 
vat'd  taste;  and  tlie  linnti-il  indc)>enilfn(r  which  he  inhrrited  duprivcd 
him  of  the  ordinary  niotivo  to  t>xertion.  His  |M>etrv  is  for  the  most 
])art  fivbh'  and  romnionplai'e.  auii  his  prose  eiim|>ositions  erinoc  the 
(|UinilousiM'ss  of  a  man  who  was  di>satislied  with  his  own  punuits.  and 
d«'«*infMl  liimsflf  worthv  of  a  better  fatf  than  U'fel  him.  'Sir.  Giltillan's 
brict  sketch  of  his  life  and  ) m>i -try  dot >s  full  justice  to  his  merits  without 
t-IniihiiiL:  for  him  hiirhi-r  prai^'  than  thoM*  merits  deserve.  *  Although 
])o--r.-.-fd.'  hi'  say<.  *  of  i^n-at  a<*<-om]>lishmi.'nts.  much  true  talent,  and 
adi^iinit  alt houirh  narrow  vein  of  {Mjctie  genius,  he  ha»  done  little. 


and  in  a  great  degree  useleHs,  Hi 
ever  dill  his  work  ae  a  man.  He  lii  -i 
iiied  the  sole  path  as  a  poet,  whidi  hi- 
>  pursue.'  Mr,  G-illillan'B  oditinn  •.: 
iCtly  printed  in  the  same  stylo  ;i-  it 
!  the  publiuher  haa  issued  a  eonn-t  liii 
,d  volume  of  ISutlor's  works,  in  On 
ive  occurred  through  '  oue  of  llin-i 
nail}'  take  place  iu  defiance  of  all  i\\' 
iuriug  the  accuracy  of  a  work  "i^l 
course  adopted  byMr.Nichol  in  ilii- 
must  serve  to  assure  his  subai:rilii'i' 
cuie  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  iiii; 


t  liritain:  Political  Portraits.  l!y 
I.   pp.  218.   London  ;  Triihuer  &  Co. 

(teen  sketches,  which  appeared,  oii^-i- 
cr.  Each  sketch  'is  the  attei]i]>ti''l 
enting  a  class  within  the  goveniiii^; 
1  racy,  with  a  good  deal  of  point  i  IimI 
:ic  and  crotclietty.  They  are  ivril  xrn 
•  suited  to  the  columns  ol'anews]p:ij"r 
,  The  impression  of  the  nioni.ul  is 
1)  this,  otiier  purposes  of  far  hi.'luT 
the  sketches  are,  we  think,  gri^itly 
;andor,  wliilst  others  savor  of  ;i  lnv,' 
orry  to  attribute  to  the  author,  i  in 
such  sketches  are  adapted  to  adv.iiiii.' 
jromott'  a  kind  and  intelligent  uiulci'- 
ises  of  the  community. 
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Autocracfi  in  Polaiul  ami  linssia  ;  of,  a  Description  of  Riutian  Misrule 
in  PoiamL  and  an  Account  of  the  SitrveiUance  ^ Human  Spies  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  including  the  Experiemse  of  an  Exile,  Bv 
JuHiin  Allen.     New  York  :  John  Wiley.     185k 

The  author  of  this  volume  ia  a  Pole,  who  in  1S44  was  a  student  ^t 
the  College  of  Grodno  in  Poland,  where  he  joimnl  a  Mcrvt  sociotr, 
which,  in  \Mi\,  was  to  co-operate  with  the  risinj^  at  Cracow.  Thr 
Hchome  was  detected,  and  the  3*oun^  conspirator  had  to  flee,  in  order 
to  avoid  prison,  or  involuntary  military  servitude  in  the  Cauea«us». 
He  succeeded  in  crossinj^  the  rSennan  frontiers,  and  reaching  a  shi;i 
hound  for  Knijlaud,  whence  he  emi^^rated  to  the  United  State?*  of 
America,  *  His  feelings/  he  says.  *  his  hoi)es  and  prospects,  are  identitii>d 
with  tlie  interests  of  his  adopted  country,  hut  his  heart  ntill  xeam^ 
towards  the  loved  ones  of  another  laud.'  The  present  volume  is  an 
etfusion  of  these  feelings.  The  author  wishes  to  *  call  thi?  attention 
of  the  puhlic  to  the  condition  of  Russian  |X)litical  slavery,  and  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  enlightened  ]>hilanthropy.'  He  gi%'is  au 
interesting  account  of  the  peasants  in  Poland,  of  their  cabini$,  their 
outfit,  their  maTuier  of  living,  their  fairs,  holidays,  nuurriag^*  an*l 
fiini-ral  (■erenu)nies ;  of  the  condition  of  the  Jew*,  of  the  siiMiers  and 
Polish  landed  ])roprietors,  and  winds  u]>  with  a  compilation  of  Poli5}i 
and  Itussian  history,  in  which  l>iogra])hieal  sketches  and  aneitloK^ 
are  to  make  up  for  depth  and  originality. 


JJiscourifrs  and  Srr rices  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  ike  late  J^er,  Ralyk 
U'tirdhtw,  D.D.  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin  :  A.  Fullerton  ^  Co. 
1  s.-)l. 

It  is  due  to  the  ])arties  c<mcenu'd  in  this  publication  to  say  that  we 
receive<l  ami  noticed  it  sevend  months  ;igf>.  Wc  fear  that  the  uoticv 
]M.>rished  in  a  fire  at  our  printers*.  The  Address  at  the  Fum-nJ  by 
Prnfcssor  Thomson  is  a  calm  expression  of  dignitied  sorrow  natural 
to  the  occasion.  Dr.  John  Hrown's  Discourse  on  the  Aged  Minister'* 
Resolutions  in  the  Pros]iect  of  Death,  hasi*don2  Peter i.  12-21,  is  such 
an  exposition  iis  would  Ik'  expecte<l  from  so  great  a  master,  with  aliricf 
reference,  ch:L<tcly  ex]»rcssiMl.  to  the  divease  of  the  honouivd  )ia»tor. 
whom  he  had  kmtwn  and  loved  for  numy  years.  What  we  in  £n|H>o^ 
call  'The  FuuiTal  Sermon,'  l»y  Dr.  Alexander,  on  *  £lislxa*s  IVv  after 
Klijah,'  contains  a  tinely-wrought  picture  of  his  de|iartifl  friend's  out- 
ward life,  and  a  diseri  mi  Mating  analysis  of  his  intelK*ctua]  powers  and 
tastes,  bis  Christian  character,  and  his  eminent  quali  Heat  ions  as  a 
]»re;uher,  ])astor,  profe>sor.  ami  writer — forfn-'aring  to  s|««k  of  hi» 
*  private  and  domestie  relations,  deeming  that  a  sphere  too  sacnrd  it 
lhi>  season  of  recent  sorniw  t«i  be  invaded  in  the  presence  of  a  public 
assembly,  with  however  reverent  a  step,*  but  simply  stating  that  'in 
all  tlie  private  relations  of  life  Dr.  Wanllaw  ai'tjuitttni  himself  so  as  to 
dr;i\v  around  him  the  >tronge>t  ties  of  nlative  affection;  that  he  grrw 
<dd  amid  an  ever- dee] M*ning  tide  of  domestic  love  and  reveit*nci*;  and 
that  he  carried  with  hiui  to  the  grave  as  large  a  share  of 


lew  him  b«8t  as  can  bo  ex]>e('t''<l 
imptrfect  state.'  The  Rev.  NunM 
of  Future  Happiness  is  an  intt^ri'-t  1 1 
satisfving  tliu  Bennitive,  inlelli'i-iii 
.  Dr^  Matfarlaiie's  '  Tribute  t .  I 
e  si'rmon  preached  by  him  in  tliL'  ;i  1 1  ■ 
aw's  decease,  in  the  vacated  pul]'ii 
litulation  of  his  attractions  asa  i'in 
ts  as  an  advocate,  espounder,  i-rii 
tiilanthropiat,  eitizcn,  and  author, 
-active  volume,  worthy  of  the  enill. 
)mpo3ed,  and  in  alt  rt'.*peets  apprii]jri,i 
«ader3  are  already  acquainted  wiili 
le  recommendation  ivhieh  wc  aini-,:  r 
d  themsi'lvcs  of  it. 


y  and  Prayer  Booh.  Contaiiiiiii.'  ;iu 
imnit,  with  Devotional  and  l'ni,'l  i.  ,d 
le  use  of  Families,  after  the  plan  Ml' III,. 
ited  by  the  liev.  Joseph  Flet.-li  r  >.l' 
ted  in  twenty  iponthly  parts.  (I'.Mt- 
&.  Atleii.  Edinburgh  :  Menzies. 
ere  liis  Commentary  on  the  Go.ii^.  1-  nf 
ad  to  testify  that  hu  has  fully  nali/..il 
s  [iroposals,  and  has  sustaineil  thi'  liii  ■, 
■ith  whicti  lie  comracncwl.  W,'  -li;ill 
|M>rtions,  under  tlic  IJvelv  impr(--iini 
work  well  fitted  for  the  Eiiglisli  i 
I  we  doubt  not  n 
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In  this  numlter  we  bave  a  striking  instance  of  how  triflings  a  circum- 
stance may  tend  to  form  an  artist's  style. 

l^t'mhnindt  is  specially  noted  for  his  treatment  of  shadow,  and  by  a 
lar^e  and  wcU-graduatcd  mass  of  shade,  frequently  caused  a  small 
amount  of  lij^ht  to  be  extremely  effective.  It  is  said  that  during  his 
early  youth  he  lived  in  a  windmill,  the  only  light  admitted  to  the 
interior  of  which  came  through  a  small  up|>er  window  ;  and  thus  beiiur 
left  to  study  the  etfect  of  this  concentrated  light,  he  ever  after  treated 
out-door  as  well  as  in-door  subjects  in  the  same  manner. 


I&rael  in  Etfjfpt ;  or,  The  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exadua^  iiliuf rated 
by  ExistiHff  Monuments.  Tost  8vo.  i^p.  xxxi. — \Q7,  Loudon: 
Seclevs.     1854. 

Tuts  w(»rk,  whicli  is  publislied  anonymously,  wc  imagine  to  bo  from 
the  ])on  of  Di*.  Nolan,  author  of  *  The  Ktryptian  Chronology  AnalyH?il, 
its  Tlioory  Developed  and  IVactically  A]>plied.'  The  author  states  that 
f(^r  more  than  thirty  years  it  has  been  the  objeet  of  his  life  to  apply 
Chani])ollion's  discovery  of  the  modi?  of  reailing  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
pflyphic  inscriptions  to  the  i  II  us  t  nit  ion  (^f  facts  stated  in  the  Bible. 
Tlie  introduction  explains  tlie  mode  of  reading  the  hieroglyphics  in  a 
yf^vy  intelli<i^ible  manner ;  and  tluMi  seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  uf  flosi'jih  in  KLfvpt — The  Famine — Kgvpt  during  the 
Sojourn — The  King  that  knew  not  Joseph — Moi^es  in  Midian — Tlie 
Pla«;ues  of  Kjrypt — and  The  Exodus.  The  c*ollateral  evidence  of  the 
ancient  E^y))tian  monuments  is  skilfully  applieil  to  the  Biblical  iiar* 
rati\es  of  these  events,  and,  we  think,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  writer  is  evidently  well  read  in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  l^oth 
ancient  and  modem  ;  and  we  l>clieve  that  he  is  justitietl  iu  saying, 
'  These  contemporary  monuments  have  correct lhI  the  mistakesi  and  nii>- 
apiuvhensittns  of  twentv-live  hundred  vears.  Thcv  have  rufttorcd  to 
sii^nifieanee  and  perfect  harnumy  with  the  context  wonls  which,  in  the 
days  of  Ptolemy.  Epi]»hanes,  and  the  Sept uagint,  were  mere  cabalisms.' 
The  wood  enirravini^  are  sutlicientlv  numerous  to  enable  the  rvader  to 
make  his  own  comparisons.  AVe  an'  far  from  thinking  that  the 
'reality  (tf  th«'  Hiltlf  hist(try'-  -  whieh  is,  of  course,  indisjiensable  to  the 
autlmritv  of  its  relijxioui;  ti'aeliin;;  -  nee<ls  anv  confirmation  from  thiiv 
cxtnn>ie  soiinrs  ;  and  v.e  are.  at  the  same  time,  eipially  far  from  the 
opiuinii  (»f  those  who  drery  all  su««h  attenrjts  at  fully  i^stahlishiuff  the 
truth  of  the  Hebrew  histnries  :  but  we  hmk  on  the  pn*sent  work  «-ith 
con>i<lerable  favuur.  ami  reronimend  it  as  sure  to  enrich  a  patient 
reader  witii  manv  enineidences  whieh  are  not  of  a  kind  to  have  been 
struck  out  bv  the  mere  fanev  of  an  tntliusiastic  lublici-st. 


Latimr  (intiumadrif  EnJiinruftt.  Extraetdl  from  thi*  Complete 
Latin  <rnoiiiiiar,  witli  Ad.litiunal  Elucidations  fnr  the  Use  of 
ViHinir  Mei,nnner-5.  Hy  .Inlm  William  TVmaldson,  D.IK,  Head 
Mast,  r  «'f  Ihn-y  Seh«».»l.  j.p.  7**.  I.nnd.in  :  •?.  W.  Parker  A  Son. 
Tlif    name    of    the    eniinenl    author    i:j    a    hutlicicnt    gnarantcH?    for 
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ent.  As  notliing  is  aaid  of  tho  liu.i 
of  the  verba  and  some  of  the  n.i  I'ls 
t  would  save  aoine  uMleaming  ;i:;.  v- 
iifinnera,'  this  practice  were  iiiii  1 1. 
on  to  the  Latin  Accuknce.  Biiu,'  ;i 
exercises,  on  an  improved  plan,      i'l 

on  Method,  Questions  on  the  A'l  1- 
ots.  Designed  ibr  the  assistaur'  -X 
Tovemesaes,  and  Pupil  Teachers,  i  '.\ 
A.  pp.  112.  Loudon:  Houlstiia  .v: 
le  object.— TA«  Sea  Weed  Ct>Utrt:,-\i 
ictions  for  Collecting  and  I'rcser.  ji.:,', 
a  and  localiticii  in  Great  Brit:un.  liy 
[).  120.  London:  Van  Voorst-  'I'liis 
laded,  be  very  acceptable  to  ineij'iinit 
ion  to  the  larger  works  of  Dr.  llaix-i. 
;uch  a  work  ill  our  early  attenii-t-  ;'t 
^Ata  received  a  silver  medal  froni  iLo 
tutiou,  for  tliree  volumes  imperial  l<>!io 

algie. — On  the  Plain  Sign^eal ':'■,'  «/ 
ami  Intent  of  Prophecy;  the  I'uii^>ii- 
sh  Nations  for  tlieir  Idolatrous  I'imi- 
uciit  Restoration,  as  seen  by  J  oil  H  in 

li:i.  A  rambling  expression  of  \  .'^-i  ■ 
■\  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  lln-ii" 
i-ocerhs.     Five  Lectures.     Beiii--  ilu> 

to  Young  Men's  Soeieties,  at  I'm-ts- 
^hartl  Chenevis  Treiicli,  B.D.,  Vj,;Lr 
•S.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  i  S.u. 
k1  taste  of  Mr.  Trench  are  here  ixv.w- 
le,  on  which  it  would  have  been  ■  ;i-y 
advantagc  to  the  reader. — The  SIi„,/r/ 
■giiagf.  By  a  Pastor's  Wife.  Sc  nud 
uunsou   Low,  Son,  &  Co.     This  \-   -.m 
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in  the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  mystery.  For  some  time  we  h»Te  almost 
despaired  of  rescuinfj  our  countrymen ;  and  our  wont  fears  are  now 
confirmed.  On  the  22nd  October,  Dr.  Rae,  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Com))any'8  Service,  landed  at  Deal,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  tl^ 
Admiralty  to  lay  before  Sir  James  Graham  the  melancholy  eTidence  he 
had  obtainetl.  While  eng^ed  in  completing  his  survey  of  the  westem 
coast  of  Boothia,  he  obtained  information  from  the  Esquimaux,  that  in 
the  spring  of  1850  a  party  of  white  men,  amounting  to  about  forty, 
were  seen  travelling  southward  over  the  ice,  dragging  a  boat  with  them. 
The  men  were  evidently  exhausted  and  short  of  provisions,  and  at  a 
later  period  in  the  same  season,  the  bodies  of  about  thirty  men  were 
discovered  on  the  continent  and  live  on  an  adjacent  island.  This  is 
sup])osed  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Back's  Fiab  Biver. 
'  From  the  mutilated  state,'  says  Dr.  Rae,  *  of  many  of  the  corpse* 
and  the  contents  of  the  kettles,  it  is  evident  that  our  wretched 
countrymen  had  been  driven  to  the  last  resource — cannibaliam — as  a 
means  of  prolonging  existence.'  Dr.  Bae's  Report  has  given  rise  to 
much  discussitm,  but  its  main  features  are  unquestionably  entitled  to 
confidence.  Painful  as  the  truth  is,  we  are  glad  that  it  has  been 
ascertained.  The  fate  of  the  '  Krebus'  and  *  Terror'  must  now  becoo« 
sidered  as  certain,  and  as  subset [uent  information  respecting  Captain 
Cullinson  of  the  '  Enteq)rise'  has  been  received,  we  trust  there  will  be 
an  end  to  Arctic  ex]H;ditions,  save  in  the  case  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer.  The  livt»s  of  our  brave  seamen — to  say  nothing  of 
the  expense  involved — are  too  valuable  to  Ihj  risked  on  such  fruitlesit 
niissions.  The  character  of  the  Arctic  n*gion  precludes  the  es|)ecta- 
tion  of  comniercinl  advantage,  and  there  is,  therefore,  clearly,  no  end 
to  be  gained  commensurate  with  the  risk  which  such  exjteditioos 
involve.  The  country  men  of  Sir  John  Franklin  will  chori»h  his 
memory  as  that  of  a  brave  and  fearless  scnmian,  whose  tragical  fiite 
may  operate  as  a  warning  to  others.  Whatever  nautical  skill  could 
accomplish  was  etfecttnl  in  his  case,  but  causes  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  have  fatally  terminated  a  career  of  which  his  countrymen  will 
be  ])rou(l.  For  a  time  serious  afiprehensions  were  entertainml  respect- 
ing Captain  (\>I!inson,  and  it  was  at  ont?e  determined  to  set  forth  two 
oviTland  expeditions.—  the  one  in  l)oats  to  ])roceed  down  the  Mackenzie 
River  in  sean*h  of  him,  and  the  other  in  canoes  down  Back's  Fish 
Kiver,  to  make  furthiT  intpiiry  into  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin*a 
crews.  The  aseertainitl  safety  of  < 'aptain  Collinson  removes, of  coune, 
all  nee«'ssity  fnr  tlie  fDnnrr:  hut  the  latter  is  due  to  the  brave  men 
whose  untimely  WiU*  we  dcpIoR'.  Tlie  Hudson's  Hay  Oompaxiy  was  lo 
be  i  I  it  rusted  witli  both  tlie<eexpeilit  ions,  and  tlie  latter,  we  trust,  will  be 
prosiH-ut<*il  with  the  promptitude  and  enei*gy  tor  which  the  occasitin  call*. 
Most  OF  oiH  KKVDr.Ks  aim:  riioHviii.v  .vri^iAiNTED  withChkimt's 
HosiMTAii.  an  educational  institute  fountliMl  by  Kin^  Kilwanl  VI., 
in  15o2.  The  total  mniiln'r  edm-ated  in  ls53  was,  in  London — boys, 
U'}0\  and  at  Hertford  WA)  lN>ys,  and  70  unrls.  The  instituti«in  is 
popularly  known  as  the  lUue-eoat  Sehoi>l.  ami  it<  pupiUart*distini;uL»hed 
I>v  an  antitiue  ^tvle  of  dress.  >uitaMe.  it  max  im-.  to  the  time  when  the 
selioul  wa!<  founded,  hut  ludierou^ly  uissiuiilar  from  our  present  fashion. 
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Church  of  England,  was  recently 
and  soon  beciime  sensible  of  the  |ji'<;- 
ili  in  the  educational  training,  anil  In 
These  were  souglit  to  be  corrotii'il, 
my  obstacles  were  encountered,  until 
pair.  Baffled  in  hisetforts  to  actuni- 
la  he  Bought,  Dr.  Jacob  brought  thi.- 
i  governors,  in  a  semion  prcachcil  <iu 
ae  tone  of  tliu  sermon  ap])cars  tn 
1  towards  the  governors,  but  sum.; 
1  the  administration  of  the  schnnl. 
le  income  exceeds  £50,000  yearly,  it 
■y  that  its  results  should  be  so  w.yV-- 
.  M'Geachy  at  the  meeting  of  ihi; 
r  the  old  grammar  schools,  in  which 
rted,  nor  the  advantages  of  niniiiTii 
s  sermon  very  serious  exception  "as 
rs, — virtually  a  sclf-electe<l  body,  m  ho 
i  hospital.  They  reported  to  tlif 
if  confidence  in  Ur,  Jacob,  on  aciMunt 
lUeged,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
n  the  head  mastershii).  This  oceuiicil 
mi'il  Bi)ecial  meeting  of  the  goveriinr.s 
line  whether  such  report  Hhould  bn 
nt  was  iintnediatcly  moved,  to  ih.; 
nors  be  presented  to  Dr.  .Tacob,  for  his 
:.  Matthew's  Day.  A  protracted  ;iiid 
■n  took  place.  The  llev.  Dr.  M'Xiil.i 
hope  of  securing  a  peaceful  ternniui- 
osed  amendment,'  said  Dr.  "M'XiiK', 
igatedslap  in  the  face;  and  he,  wliile 
e  position  in  which  they  had  iilaruil 
e  blow.'     A  majority  of  the  mei'tini^' 

iUEfgcstion.  but    the    eonimittii 
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As  AxTI-SlaYEBY    CoyFEBEXCE    IS   TO   BE    HELD    TS   LomMIV  07        . 

THE  20tit  xsiy  30T1I  instants,  and  we  regret  that  it  u  not  in  oar  t 
power  to  furnish  any  rei>ort  of  this  meeting.  The  veason  ig  ohnao^  ^ 
but  we  arc  so  deeply  interested  in  its  contemplated  object,  that  w«  j 
cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  it.  The  last  anti-alavery  couTenp 
tiou,  which  was  held  in  1843,  referred  it  to  the  oouuuittee  uf 
the  ^  British  and  Foreign  Anti-slavery  Society'  to  convene  anothft 
whenever  they  deemed  it  advisable.  Acting  on  Uiia  anthoritj,  the 
connnittee  have  taken  such  means  as  appeared  to  them  best  to  a«?a^ 
tain  the  views  of  their  friends,  and  as  the  result,  they  hnTe  iMucd  a 
circular  inviting  the  attendance,  on  the  days  above  specified,  of  all  thoN 
who  are  interested  in  the  abolition  cause.  The  Conference  will  be 
constituted  on  the  following  principle,  which  we  have  long^  been  actnu- 
tomed  to  regard  in  the  light  of  an  axiom : — '  That  for  a  man  to  hold  hk 
fellow  man  as  pro])erty  "  is  a  sin  and  a  crime  before  Clod,"  and  tbeie- 
fore  is  not  to  1>e  defended  or  extenuated;  and  that  the  ajatein  o£ 
slavery.  1)eing  unchristian  in  character,  is  to  be  onoomprominn^T 
opposed,  under  what  form  soever  it  exist,  and  its  immediate  extinctiaa 
sought  by  the  employment  of  every  moral  and  pacific  meana.* 

AniongHt  the  principal  subjects  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conferenee^ 
we  learn  that  the  following  will  1)e  prominent : — ^Tbe  present  por- 
tion of  the  anti-nlavery  (piestion  in  (Jrreat  Britain,  and  the  dutr  q( 
British  abolitionists  ;  tlie  results  of  emanei[>ation  in  the  British  llfesl 
India  colonies,  and  ui  the  Freneli  West  India  posseaaiona ;  the  pra- 
gress  of  the  cause  in  Holland,  and  in  other  countries  ;  the  slave-trade 
and  slavery  of  Cuba ;  the  Brazils ;  American  slavery  ;  Indin  aa  a 
sugar  and  a  cotton-growing  country ;  the  development  of  free  laboor ; 
the  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada;  and  the  im]>ortance  of  elevating 
colored  people.  We  shall  l)e  ghul  to  report  next  month  the 
and  genital  character  of  tiie  Conference.  At  present  we  content 
selves  with  tlie  expression  of  a  hope,  that  its  arrangements  niaj  bs  m 
judicious,  and  its  attendance  as  large,  as  its  object  is  praiseworthy. 
The  pn>s('nt  <jceupation  of  the  public  mind  with  anothar  subjeet  ii 
unfav()ral)le,  yt^t  we  cannot  doubt  that  much  will  be  done  m 
rc-awakening  dormant  zeal,  and  in  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  oneof  thi 
noblest  enter] )rizes  in  whieli  human  philanthropy  can  engage.  WbiA 
lias  ain'ady  been  aeliit*ved  is  tliC  earnest  of  futiure  sucoesa,  and  we 
trust  th<>  time  is  not  distant  when  even  the  United  States,  wedded  as 
their  Oovirnment  at  present  is  to  this  diabolical  system,  will  abaksoff 
tlic  incubus  that  presses  so  heavily  upon  them.  The  integrity  sf 
their  politieal  coufedercition  enforces  what  religious  obligation  io^pcifr 
tivelv  demands. 

Till:  Spanish  Coutfs  has  asskmulkd;  and  the  s])eech  delivered  bj 
tlie  C^nccn,  tliougii  evidiMitly  intiMidLil  as  a  coniTsnioii,  will  win  Uttia 
contidcnee.     \\\>  liave  no  faith  in  tlie  pleasure  professed,  and  look 
war<l  to  tlie  future  with  some  spinous  misgivings.     Ucr  Majesty 
her  iidclitv  t'l  her  jtledLTi'  of  tlie  25th  July,  aiul  her  hope  that  paft 
misfortunes  will  he  'an  exaiu]>le  and  a  Ifsson'  for  the  new  political 
which   is  upcnini;  on  the  (*ountry.     *  IVrhaps/  she  says, — and 
words  are  th(^  most  signiiieant  part  of  her  s|>eeeh — *wc  have  all 
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jse  every  effort  to  succeetl.  Sin-li  i 
it  jour  patriotiBm  and  your  Qtu\r:< 
fill  ae  the  need  of  our  beloved  Sn:ii 
08  of  Spain  hftve  for  some  yetrs  ]n> 
tion  that  we  have  no  faith  in  iln'i 
hoTOUghly  comipt,  and  we  fear  tUir 
■hile  their  ascenilancy  continues.  W 
!  much  fear  that  until  new  hlooii  iiin 
tlie  effete  aristocracy  of  S]>ain  tb.^i' 
ilishment  of  constitutionalism.  1 1  i 
ntry  whose  natural  resources  ari-  <i 
itions  are  of  the  highest  order,  slii  nil. 
M  and  selfish  interests  of  a  class  ivln  i- 
t  painfully  with  the  memories  nl  ;ii 
exception  in  the  case  of  3I:i}--li;i 
y  is  beyond  question,  but  his  ant'ci' 
,iee  in  tlic  vi^or  and  proniptitiiili'  n 
nnouiiced  to  the  Cortes  that  he  hiii 
)f  the  Council,  with  the  full  dctrnui 
as  that  body  assembled,  and  th;it  lii 
■esign  in  order  that  the  Queen  mi:.'li 
advisers.  'He  also,'  says  the  i.  !.■ 
■ortunity  to  declare  that  he  imd  :i 
live  iiH  a  simple  citizen  in  obedi:  [ii- 
was  received  with  loud  cheers.  W 
icitv  of  the  Miu-shal  was  equal  to  lii 
vever,  our  fears;  but  the  thre;i.l  .1 
md  the  principal  actors  are  so  liitl 
ourse  of  events.  Politi«d  proiili'r 
ever  so   much  so   as  in  the  casi'   1. 

mXCED  THE  COMMESCESIEKT  OF   ill 

Thi.s  occurred  on  the  17th  Octi>l„>i 
spoody  capture  of  this  atront^hul 
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ing  the  city,  and  the  Betting  in  of  winter,  with  other  causes,  will  |>ro- 
bably  induce  the  commanders  to  anticipate  the  slower  progress  of  a 
siege  by  a  general  assault.  We  tremble  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
shiught(T  wliich  such  a  movement  will  involve.  Of  its  issue  we  do  not 
doubt.  What  has  alrcvidy  occurred  places  beyond  question  the  incal- 
culable su}ieriority  of  the  French  and  English  soldiery,  but  the  lives^  of 
thousands  of  brave  troo])s  is  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  the  oecupatiou 
of  a  place  which,  but  for  our  dilatoriuess,  might  probablj  have  U^en 
secured  at  much  less  cost.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  our 
meiisures  from  the  Hrst  have  been  too  late.  In  sending  out  trooph  to 
Turkey,  they  were  halted  at  Malta  on  the  2nd  March,  as  if  to  ellcounlj^• 
the  Russians  to  cross  the  Danube  on  the  23rd ;  and  when  at  last  the 
rising  indignation  of  the  country  compelled  the  ministry  to  order  them 
forward,  they  were  detained  at  Gallipoli,  the  farthest  point  fr»ni  tlw 
seat  of  war.  Now,  at  length,  that  the  Crimea  is  invaded  with  an 
apiH»arance  of  determination  and  energy,  the  force  employed  is  far  too 
small  for  the  end  we  seek. 

The  victory  of  Alma,  and  the  subseiiuent  report  of  the  fall  4if 
Sebastopol,  led  us  to  underrate  the  forces  of  Kussia.  AVe  have  i^ulwe- 
(piently  recovered  from  this  delusion,  but  there  is  danger  of  the  public 
mind  Ixn'oming  impatient  and  des)Kmdent.  The  Euiperor  of  KusAt 
evidently  feels  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  is  throwing  large  mftM^» 
of  troops  into  the  Crimea.  The  Russian  army  has  thus  been  swrllrd 
to  a  great  immericid  superiority ;  and  as  the  means  of  communicati^4i 
with  th(?  city  on  its  northern  side  are  perfectly  open,  a  course  of  o*>ii- 
ccrted  action  l>etween  the  giirrison  and  the  relieving  army  has  U^v 
arrang(Ml.  The  allie<l  forces,  conscjpiently,  whilst  besieging  the  riiy. 
jire  themselves,  to  a  great  extent.  lH*sit»ged  by  I*rince  Menschikoff. 
Their  position  and  fortifications  give  them,  it  is  true,  great  advantaic^; 
and  the  ])ossession  of  l^alaklava  affords  much  facility  in  procuring 
annnunilion  and  other  supplies.  In  the  meantime,  however,  their 
numbers  are  greatly  thinnwl  by  siekness,  and  their  strength  is  wom 
down  by  eonstant  toil.  Kneouraged  by  this  state  of  things,  the  Rusjub 
general  sought  to  fidlil  his  threat  of  com]H*lling  them  to  raise  thr 
siege  and  to  re-embark  with  tlishonor  and  loss.  His  word  has  hem 
pledged  t(»  drive  them  from  the  Crimea,  and  he  has  dune  whst 
tlie  nieaii^  at  his  <-onmiand  enabled  him  to  do.  to  execute  it.  With 
what  rouit.  the  buttles  of  ISalaklava  and  Inkemiann  show.  The 
former  oeeurred  nil  the  "loXh  October,  and  was  followed  up  on  th^ 
followiii:,'  <lav  :  anil  the  latter  on  the  ot\\  of  last  month.  On  K»th 
oceasidiis  the  lirunl  of  tlii"  atlaek  was  lK)riie  by  the  British,  and  irs» 
repu}se<l  uith  immense  loss  on  the  piirt  ot'  the  Russians.  The  ht*ighti 
of  Alma  liore  \vitne>s  to  the  indomitable  eouraife  tif  our  infaiitrr,  snd 
nothinir  t*an  exoriMl—  nothinir  has  ever  surpasseil — the  bravery  *if  our 
<'uvah'y  at  Halaklava.  Ijonl  l^ii^lan  tells  us-  and  his  des|>atehm  anr 
distingiiislied  ]>y  siui]ilii'it  v  and  the  absence  uf  rXiiggenitiou— -that  the 
eharLCe  <»t'  the  jieavv  liriiraiie  ai^ainst  far  >U|ii-nur  numlnTs  '  wui  one  of 
the  nif>.«t  suetM's^fnl  1  e\er  wltne!<»ed.  wa>  never  lor  a  moment  doubtful, 
and  is  in  the  hiL:he>t  ile>^'ree  <'reditable  to  Urigadler-iieneral  Si 
and  tin-  oHiier;-"  and  men  eniTJureil  In  il." 
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avalry  on  this  momomble  occii-ioii. 
'et  clenred  up,  is  well  known,  anJ  mii- 
n,  though  not  their  success,  was  i'<iu:il 
lliant  charge  was  never  executed,  ;iiul 
itting  historian  in  one  of  tlie  tnirc' 

responsibility,  rc?t  where  it  iii;iy,  is 
lOut  the  means  of  righteous  judgiii<':it, 
.iry  will  be  instituted.  Onethin!,-  -ui- 
..  The  advanceof  thy  Russian  rt'infoi'i.'i>- 
!of  a  large  body  of  these  troops  in  tin* 
toriou8,and  yet  no  adequate  provisimi 
e  contingency  which  uross.  \W-  li-il 
r  civilians  to  criticise  the  operEilion^ 
ik  with  considerable  hesitation,  I  Lid 
le  assault  of  Liprandi  urecerfci/ il,  in> 
made,  or  if  it   had,  the  issue  nm-i 

the  Russian  army.  There  is  nui- 
latch  of  Kovembcr  3rd,  which  liiiiii,- 
uth  larger  significance  than  thc^'nril. 
[guage  of  a  brave  man,  aware  of  lln^ 
.he  mostof  the  means  at  his  conmiiiiid, 
te  to  the  OL'casiou,yet  too  self-rcs|iiTl- 

thc  language  of  complaint.  Ad  r 
or  the  defeuce  of  Balaktava,  his  l,,nl- 
crofWar— '/  iriil  not  concenl  /r„..i 
■e  saiitjieil  if  I  coulil  haveocciqiio/  /In- 
■.t,;;.gth: 

.]irandi,  the  Russians  contented  tin m- 
filaiit  observance  of  the  allied  furii-, 
mI  experienced,  chilled,  it  is  proli.dli'. 

time  was  required  to  prepare  tlhin 
ttempt  of  the  5th,  Large  lins-iLui 
^li  arrived,  with  two  of  the  \-"\:i\ 
le  command  of  General  Danniii 
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prisoners ;  whilst  our  own  is  estimated  at  38  officers,  and  4A2  n-pn, 
killed ;  06  officers,  and  1,763  men,  wounded.  The  French  casualtxf 
were  not  so  great.  Amongst  the  slain  were  three  Englicifa  general*, 
Catlicart,  StrangwaNi;,  and  Goldie ;  whilst  Oenerals  Brown,  Bentinck, 
Adams,  Biillor.  and  Torreiis,  arc  amongst  the  wounded.  While  the 
R»i»sians  attacked  the  right  of  the  English  position,  the  left  of  th* 
French  was  assailed  hy  a  much  smaller  force,  whose  movements  war 
mainly  designed  to  prevent  assistance  Ixnng  forwarded  to  our  truopi. 
This  attack  was  thoroughly  re]K*lled  with  great  loss  to  the  KuKim*. 

The  subject  of  reinforcements  is  now  painfully  agitating  the  pub& 
mind.  Our  trooj»s  are  evidently  unequal  in  numbcn  to  the  f^rnet 
deniandi'd  from  them,  and  much  complaint  is  rained  against  the 
government  on  this  account.  The  error  is  ohvious,  and  we  admit  it ;  Knt 
in  just  ice  to  the  govenmient,  it  must  he  rememlHjred,  that  they  AianA 
the  error  with  almost  ever}'  man,  woman,  and  child  in  these  kine- 
doms.  TIjc  ex])edition  which  sailed  from  Varna  was  Rj)oken  of  as  equil 
in  magnitude,  as  well  as  in  courage  and  skill,  to  the  achieTement  h 
contemplated.  True,  it  njay  be  alleged,  that  ministers  ought  to  harr 
been  better  informe<l.  Much,  however,  may  be  said  on  this  point :  ami 
it  will  K'  far  wiser  to  sup]>ly  a  remedy  to  the  evil  we  now  admit, 
than  to  consume  time  in  nicely  apportioning  the  blame  of  |iai>t  ovv^ 
sights.  The  victory  of  Jnkennann  has  paralysed  for  a  time  the  Kitf- 
sian  army.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  we  learn,  through  Ruasian  sourcn, 
that  no  further  attcm])t  had  Iteen  made  on  the  position  of  the  allies. 
Time  is  thus  afforded  for  the  arrival  of  riMnforcements,  and  we  arv  glad 
to  h'lxni  that  they  are  landing  in  ven'  considerable  nunihers.  h&th 
the  French  government  and  our  own  are  aroused  appaivntlj  to  thf 
necessity  for  prom})t  and  vigorous  efforts.  Large  lK>dies  of  tnxvps  are 
ordered  to  the  C^rimea,  and  we  shall  l)e  glad  to  iind  that  thev  ut 
instantly  f<  )1 1  owed  by  s t  ill  greater  n  1 1 mbers .  The  time  for  half  measnivs 
is  ])assed.  Economy  as  well  as  humanity  will  be  iNMt  consulted  br  an 
innncdiale  addition,  fo  a  very  la  rye  extent,  to  the  besieging  annT. 
The  arriv:d  of  these  reinforcements,  we  have  reason  to  heliere,  will 
cfftvi  such  a  change  in  the  relative  [losititm  of  the  two  armies,  as  « ill 
enal)le  Lord  Kaglan  to  re-assume  the  offensive,  and  to  direct  the  pro- 
j<*ctcd  a>sault  with  gn.*ater  certainty  of  suci'css. 

The  *  Daily  News'  of  the  27th  ri'iK^rts  from  Vieima  that  Omer  Pacha 
..as  lNt>n  onb-red  to  su.'^fM'nd  his  projirtedo))cratious against  Bnnarnbia, 
and  to  send  2(MNM)  Turn  to  Halaklava. 

Parlianu'iit  meets  for  tlie  despatch  of  business  on  the  12th  I>ecember. 
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y  .^\\\\'  last  the  rrad<'r*  of  the  •  Eclectic'  wen*  intunnc«l  that  the  con- 
\i\\\:i  oftlxr  «Ioumal  was  about  to  ]»as>  intootber  and  highly  eom|ieteiit 
han<ls.  When  w**  mention  thai  l>r.  Harris  is  the  individual  who  K^ 
consi'uted  to  undei-take  the  oliice,  we  feel  that  wc  are  fully  justiJ^-iw 
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|UolificationB  of  the  future  editor  v<\ 
e  'Eclectic'  will  be  deeply  gjievnl  i 
e  the  diaappointmeiit  of  these  c'\]><'< 
I  the  following  extract  from  a  lUi 
rice; — 'I  am  grieved  to  decUnv  il 
lut  I  have  reason  to  lielieve,  wli;il 
a  thiDldiig  of  the  EditorEhip  I  ^t'; 
ny  health  J  and  on  rctiiming  li'i'iJi 
Me  languor,  the  reprcEentations  ul  in 
own  conviction,  that  I  am  iutiii 
rtaking.'  The  state  of  Dr.  Hiirii^ 
I  other  arrangements  for  the  I'ui  in 
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SWILL  AND  KDWARPR,    PBIVTERfl,    4,    CHAXDOS  8TEKKT, 

COVSM  0ARDB5. 


Mmiim. 


e  oroiinrKeB. 


1  10     0 

2  0     0 


ved  till  tlie  26th   of  the  Month,  by 
}.,  Fatemoster-TDw. 


NSUBANCE  COMPANY, 

D  STREET.  LONDON. 
iiuled  1890. 


this  Office  n-ill  be  found  of  a  verj  nioderale  cbi. 
c  to  the  risk  incurred. 

:T3fits,  arc  assigned  to  Policies  every  ffth  ^vnr,  and 
ired,  to  an  immediate  payment  in  cii-.h,  or  to  the 
■c  Premiums. 

inces  of  £500  and  upwarda,  for  the  wlmlo  trrm  nf 
r,  to  be  paid  off  ftt  convenience  ;  or  \\w  ninclfirs 
le  security  of  Policies  effected  with  lliis  Company 
acquired  an  adequate  value. 

:>s  with  this  Company  are  protected  liv  its  Sub- 
early  £140,000  is  invested,  from  the  ri=k  incurred 


he  Company,  r\cb 


NEW  WORKS  IN  FBEPARATZOIT. 


1. 
Jerusalem  Revisited.    Bj  W.  H.  Babtutt,  anthor  of  *  Walki  aknt . 

salcm/  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations  engraved  on  steely  and  Wood-estib  S 

royal  8vo,  uniform  with  the  *  Nile  Boat,'  &o. 

S. 

The  Old  Chelsea  Bunhouse.    By  the  Author  of  *  Mary  P6wd.'    Ii 

8yo,  antique. 

3. 

Joseph  the  Last  of  the  Patriarchs.    By  the  Bev.  Jomr  Cnomc,  I 

F.Iv.S.fi. 

4. 

The  Note  Book  of  a  Yonng  Adventurer  in  the  "VnidB  of  Auta 

By  William  Hqwitt.    In  foolscap.    With  Hlostrationt. 

6. 

Lyrics  of  the  Heart  and  Mind.    By  Miatik  F.  Turns,  Esq.,  LLI 

6. 

A  Peep  into  the  Canadian  Forest.   By  Mn.  Tkatll.    mth  lOiibi 

In  foolscap. 

London :  Aethub  Hali^  Vibtus,  ft  Co.,  85,  Fatemosier-rov. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Just  puhlishcd,  a  New  Poem,  in  four  hodka»  eutitled 
nPHE    AUTHOR.    18mo,  cloth,  gUt,  3«. 

'A  little  architect  in  all  his  schemes ; 
Some  say  he  had  a  method  in  hit  dreama.* 

London :  William  Allan,  13,  Patemoater-row. 

Now  ready,  in  stiff  covers,  2s.  6d.,  doth  Ss.,  per  poat  6d.  exti% 
T/^OLLT^ARYISM  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES ;  or,  the  Censia  d 

'The  facts  and  lessons  will  he  found  as  cxtraordinaiy  and  startling  tm  any  with  wl 

public  have  been  made  familiar/ — Preface. 

Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  from  State  Patronaoeand  Control,  S, 

Fleet-street,  and  all  Bookscllen. 


HISTORY  OF  MISSIONS. 
Tliis  day  is  published,  in  Three  Volumes,  demy  8to,  price  36s, 

HISTORY   OF   THE    PROPAGATION  OP   CHRISTIANITY  Al 
THE   HEATH KN    SINCE   THE  REFORMATION.     By  the   Rer.  W 
Brown,  M.D.,  Secrdarr  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society. 

William  Bi^ckwood  ft  So2(s,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


In  One  Volume  Svo,  price  14s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  PROTESTANT  REFUGEES,  fto 
Urvocation  of  the  Kdirt  of  Niiiitrs  to  the  Proiicnt  Time.  By  Cbajllbs  Wo 
fessor  of  History  at  the  Lvci'o  Buonaparte.  Tnuislated  «ith  the  asaiatance  ol  tkl  j 
by  F.  IIakdman. 

William  Blackwood  ft  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  Tiondon, 


MONTHLY  ADVERTISEIL 


)IA    OF   CONTROVERSY. 

'■!.,  8po  (1760  jjojm),  price  14». 

JONTROVERSIALIST, 

le  following  important  Bubjecls: — Tin'  Timlii  — 
m  of  lufanls — the  Union  (if  Churcli  ^uil  St.iii  — 
c— Tlie  Origin  of  tlic  British  CLunli— Tiic  iiii^-i,. 
Nature  of  Bcautv — Phrenology — Mi-iimi-in  — 
am — Educatioii  and  Crinie — Total  Ai>-(iiL.iiii  — 
jts — Primogeniturp — Transportation — O.iili-.  — j'n  !■ 
JuruJitary  Mouarcliv — Indirect  Ta\;i(li'ji  -  Siml-ir 
loolh  Grant  — Tlie 'Crusades  — Th.'   IN.  .ulii"!  i,f 

■The  Chittseter  of  the  Duke  of  WellinL: \.'. 

lys  on  the  AiiT  OP  ReASONiN'a,  the  Am  uv  I'l  iii  ][■ 
.  of  the  correct  principles  of  LitiTui  Tji-tr  ■■•\n{ 
es,  oud  Articles  on  the  most  iuiportEUii  liriiiiclii  ■  ut 

msclvps,  and  wniJd  prove  a  most  vnliKihli-  ;iilililiiiii 
NSTITUTIONS.    MUTUAL   lMPlii)\  KMKNT 
.VATE  STUDENTS  and  GENEILVL  UCADiaW. 
Stoseuas,  fiS,  Patcmostcr-row. 
lo  specify  '  Vols.  I,  lo  JV.  inclusive'  1 


HY    OF    FOREIGN    LITEEATUEE. 


I,  price  Ss.  Od. 

[N    PEACE    AND    WAR. 


mthor,  and  this  b  the  Quest  specimen  of  \\\i 


1,  price  23.  6d. 

lESE,  with  SKETCHES  of  KOItTHEIJN 


Just  published  by  PABTBIDaEj  OAKET,  *  CO, 

LETTERS  from  PALESTINE  and  EGYPT ;  amcanpOn  of  a  Tour  flnif 
Galilee  and  JudstA,  and  of  the  prominent  fefttnret  of  the  Delta.    B|j  T.  &.  Job 
New  Edition,  Enlarged.    In  2  vols.,  oemy  8yo,  doth,  with  IhAm,  IQb.  6d. 

GETHSEMANE.    Lectures  delivered  in  the  Lock  Chapel,  in  Lent,  ISM.  1 
the  Rev.  Capsl  Moltneux,  Author  of  *  Israel's  Fotore,*  'llie  Wodd  to  Coa^'ti 

Crown  8vo,  is.  6d.    By  post,  6s. 

A  BRIEF  MEMOIR  of  the  late  Ret.  W.  HOWELLS,  Ministv  oT  Lo^ 
Chapel,  London.    By  the  Rev.  E.  Moboak,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sjston,  'Lafeedaikm.M 
Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ferrers.    Royal  ISmo,  5s.,  obtL    Bj  post,  kfi 

THE  TEMPTATION  of  JESUS  in  the  WILDERNESS.     Bj  Amu 
MoNOD,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Paris,  and  &analation  SaeeciaHda 
Revised  hy  the  Author.    Fc^.  8vo,  2s.  6d.    By  post,  3s. 

'  Ahounds  in  original  thoughts  eloquently  expressed.' — We$lefam  Time$, 

THE  JORDAN  and  the  RHINE;  or,  the  East  and  the  West;  bdivi 
result  of  Five  Years'  Residence  in  Syria,  uid  Five  Years'  Reaidenoe  in  GonsHji  \ 
the  Rev.  W.  Graham,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academ.;^,  Honorary  Menber'dft 
Arctic  Historical  Society  of  Syria,  Member  of  the  Archcological  Society  of  the  Bka^li 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  lOs.  6a.    By  post,  lis.  6d. 

'Particularly  rich  in  notes  of  modem  eastern  habits,  customs,  and  pecnliaritiBi^ ■  fc 
trative  of  Scripture ;  and  in  regard  to  these,  commimicating  a  mass  of  ufbmaftioa  oteA 

singularly  cunous  and  suggestive  kind.' — Adveriiter, 

INFIDELITY :  its  Aspects,  Causes,  and  Agencies.     Bj  the  Ber.  T.  FuM 
Eyemouth,  N.B.  Evangelical  Alliance  Prise  Essay.    Demj  Svo,  prioe  lOa.  6d.  l^M 
Edition,  single  copies,  Is.  6d.,  or  in  parcels  of  twenty,  £1. 

'One  of  the  ablest  productions  that  has  issued  from  the  press  on  Infidelity.' — ^Asyii 

ChrUUndom. 

THE  CENTENARY  SERVICES  of  BRISTOL  TABfiBNACLVi  U 
Nov.  25th,  1853.  Containing  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  J.  A  Jaus  ;  wad  AdAnaaj 
the  Rev.  0.  Smitu,  H.  Quick,  J.  ubaitville,  and  I^.  Biaumovt.  Peep.  8to^  dot^kl 
By  post,  3s. 

SERMONS  on  the  FIRST  EPISTLE  of  P£T£B»  Chuyter  IL     BSy  El 
KoHiLB&UGOE,  D.D.,  of  Elbcrfcld,  Germany.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  od.     Bj  | 

'I  know  not  when  I  have  perused  a  foreign  work  of  theolosy  with 
approbation  and  unminglcd  delight  than  the  present.'— (^/onW  Fuulpv. 

London :  Pa&t&idoe,  Oakxt,  &  Co.,  34,  Paternoster-row,  and  70. 

(S.  Poole,  Agent). 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  TURKEY.     A  Narrative  of  the  Protestant 
tion  in  the  Armenian  Church.    By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  0.  DWIGHT, 

James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21,  Bemers-street. 


This  day  is  published,  price  Is.,  doth. 

THE  PILGRIM;  or,  John  Bun  van's  Apparition  in  the  Bed-Room  oT&iB 
J.  M.  Neale,  Warden  of  Sackvillc  College,  Ka^t  Grinstcad.    A  Waki^  DMa. 

Jaxzs  Nisbit  &  Co.,  21,  Bemers-street 


[ONTHLT  ADVERTISEH,  G 

i)y  WILLIAM  &  F.  G.  CASH, 

>  OSABLES  GILPIN,) 

EET  WITHOUT,  LONDf  »X. 


I. 
ir,  Free  Trade  and  its  Results:  An 
•j  of  the  United  Kinftdom.    To  wliidi  ili.'  Cimipil 
Eogue   awarded   their   First   Prize.      H^    11i;m:v 
10s.  Gd. 

11. 

lince  Slave  Emancipation.    Founded 

uring  a  Three  Yeara' Residence.     By  J'.;in  Dxvy. 


J,  the  Martyr,  1559—1593.    By  John 
Slc.     Fm[i.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

nM<iJwpinl(Tnl,    I  lUnfc  tod  linctrplT  T.t  tl>..  r-..,irril.ii. 
IV. 

■biography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister. 


Half-Century;  the  Lesson  of  their 


6  THE  ECLECTIC  MONTHLY  AD\       EISliL 

In  One  large  Yolnme,  snper-royal  8vo,  £3  Ida.  6d.,  doth  L  « 

flexible  back  in  half  morocco,  marbled  leaves,  £3--^  wli  oo,  gQt  Unrn,  £3  i 

CYCLOPiEDIA  BIBLIOGRAPHICA ;  a  Librarr  Mi     nal  of  Theokdd 
General  Literature,  and  Guide  to  Books,  for  Authors,  r j,  Studoitj^  aiSlii 

Men,  Analyticsd,  Bibliographical,  and  Biographical    Bj  Jaxss  Dabldi». 

'The  work  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student,  and  should  find  a  plaoe  ii 
library.    As  a  book  of  reference  it  is  unriyalled.' — Eclectic  Beview,  Jmfy,  1854. 

%*  J  Prospectus,  with  Specimeiu  and  Critical  Notices^  semi  free  om  receipt  qfm  Fedefii 

London :  Jahes  Dasuno,  81,  Great  Queen-street,  Lmooln'a-iim.  FkUa 


This  day  is  published,  crown  8to,  doth,  price  7s.  6d. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SACRIFICE   DEDUCED    FROM   THE  8C 
TUKES.    With  a  Dedicatonr  Letter  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Amrii^ir 
Fkedebick  Denison  Maujeuce,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Linoom's  Inn. 

Cambridge :  Macuillan  &  Co.    London :  Geobos  Beu^  186»  flecApitne^ 


Just  published,  foolscap  8vo^  6fl.  6d.  dotb, 
lyjORNINGS  WITH  JESUS.     Bj  the  late  Rev.  Whxiam  Jat,  ofl 

London :  John  F.  Shaw,  Southampton-row  ft  Patemoater-ityv. 

—  — — ■ 

RAILWAY  READING. 
Tliis  day,  price  2s.  6d.,  boards;  Ss.  6d.  doth, 

FRANK  FAIRLEGH ;  or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  a  PriTmte  Pqfl. 
F.  E.  SaiEDLET,  Esq.,  Author  of  '  Lewis  Arundel,'  ftc.    Cheap  Edition. 

London :  Abthur  Hali^  Vibtue,  ft  Co.,  25,  Eiteraoster-iov. 

DR.  CUMMINGS'S  KEW  WORK. 
Tliis  day  is  published,  in  foolscap,  cloth,  price  6a« 

THE  DAILY  LIFE ;   or,  Precepts  and  Prescriptions  for  GhriatiaB  Ui 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.,  F.11.S.E. 

Also, 
THE  PLACE  OF  DUTY,  a  Sermon.     Price  6d. 

London :  Arthur  Uall,  Virtue,  ft  Co.,  25,  Patemostcr-fov. 


CLASK'S  FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  UBBABT  (New  tail 

On  t]ie  lot)),  in  three  volumes  (to  Non-Subscribers  97fl.)» 

THE  APOSTOLIC  lilSTOUY ;  being  an  Account  of  the  DerelopmcBl  d 
Early  ('hurch.     Hv  Dr.  M.  Haumgakten.    Traiisbtod  by  Rer.  A.  J.  W.  MoH 
and  Krv.  1^.  Mkyek,  foriuinp:  the  laist  three  volumes  of  the  above  Scries  for  I854u 

I  We  liave  not  the  smallest  hesitation  in  expressing  our  modest  connction,  thai  ia^  !■ 
unins])ire(l  period  of  her  historv,  lias  tlie  Qiureh  of  C'hri>t  possessed  such  dm 
ofTonled  h(^r  uf  gaining  uii  in:>ighl  into  the  meaning  of  her  glorious  archires.'-^-. 


Iwitely  published,  Vol.  1.  of  New  Series — ^rix. 

HEXOSTEXHKHCJ'S    CHUISTOLOGY.    Vol.  I.    (lOi,   Od.   to  Him 
bcribers.)     Prospectuses  of  New   and  Lists  of  First  Series  mi^  be  y^  ^ 

application. 

Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Cla&k.    London  (for  Noa-SnliMBbcB  «a^) : 

HuiiLTOK,  Adams,  ft  Co. 


WHJJCAM  niBBMAN. 


LESIASTICAL    and    LITERAItV    JilO- 
.  Author  of  'The  Hbtorj  of  the  Half  ( Vi.iuiy;  \r. 
!x?rs,  price  Sd.,  beautifullj  lllustratid  "ifli 
n^  and  Maps. 

LITERATURE.      Being  a  K.>i"»iir,rv  -( 
[istorieal,  Iliographical,  Scicnlific,  Aiili^iulu^-ii.-il, 
icrcd  Scriptures, 
h  Edition,  price  2(i., 

NEVEH.      Illustrated  with  a  vu-k  ..f  1)1,. 
esentation  of  the  Sclf-lniinolation  of  ^^aiii.irniKilii. 
nt  City, 
d  Edition,  prior  2d., 

or.    Glimpses    of   Hebrew    Lifo    in     j^irs  ].L 

nd  Kdilion,  price  2(1., 

OREKS;  iiieladinff  a  Visit  to  tlir  nrmily- 

L,  Gomorrah,  Zoar,  and  Zrlinim.     Aci  iim|i;iiiiLi|  \,y 

V  compiled  from  a  comparison  of  tin-  Mjili-,  in  ihV 

Dc  Saulcy. 

nd  Edition,  priec  2d., 

[bracing  the  Egyptian  Life  of  Mo'i^s,     AVitii 

id  Edition,  price  2d., 

[EMENTUES;  describinf^  tlio  'u.vMsivo 
f  their  Conriacrors ;  the  Districts  in  thr  K:i>.i  in 
stinc  during  tlicir  absence ;  and  th<'  piriiids  niid 
?xile.     With  appropriate  Engravings. 


ts  M( 


ings.  pnec  U., 


i   -Map  of  the  Route  pursued  bj  llii-  Lnn-liiis, 

til.,  price  2d., 

u'  Closing  Catastrophe  of  the  Jeivi-h  "War  i>f 


TJtUS  JSUUfiUi'iU         P^iTiUiX  Aj/vx 


TEAS  AND  COFFEES  AT  MEBGB      fTS'  FBICH 


Families,  Schools,  and  Large  JBMtabUskmenU  ^ 

advantage*  in  purchasing  Teas,  Coffees,         <     Eok-wJ 

PHIIil^IPS  &  COMPANY, 

TEA   MERCHANTS, 

No.  8,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  CITY,  LONDON. 

Give  the  Public  ihe  full  and  entire  advantaffe  of  tlie  Bednctioa  of  Dutyi  M  til*  Viumm%fk 

wiU  Bhow : — 

BLACK    TEAS. 

STRONG  CONGOU  TEA.. .2b.  8d.,  2a.  lOd.,  Sa.    Od. 

RICH  SOUCHONG  TEA Sa.    2d.     BeoomnMndad. 

BEST  IMPERIAL  SOUCHONG  TEA Sa.    4d.     Btrangly 

BEST  LAPSANG  SOUCHONG  TEA   Si.    8d.     Btrangly 

BEST  ASSAM  PEKOE  SOUCHONG  TEA  4a.    Od.     V«ty  atrongfy 

Tliia  Tea  ia  of  peculiar  and  extnundinary  atrangth. 

GREEN    TEAS. 

STRONG  GREEN  TEAS,  with  flavour    Sa.,  Sa.  4d.,  te.  8d. 

PRIME  MOYUNE  GUNPOWDER 4a.  Od. 

THE  BEST  MOYUNE  GUNPOWDER 4a.  4d. 

TRUE  PEARL  GUNPOWDER  4a.  Sd. 

THE  BEST  PEARL  GUNPOWDER  £■.  Od. 

The  Mixed  Teas,  at  Ss.  8d.  and  48.  per  lb.,  are  now  varj  raparior  Thm^  Mdai 

■titmgly  recommandad, 

COFFEE,  WARRANTED  PURE. 

THE  BEST  PLANTATION  COFFEE U  Oi  pvK 

THE  BEST  COSTA  RICA  COFFEE la.M. 

THE  BEST  WEST  INDIA  COFFEE    la.  41 

THE  BEST  MOCHA  COFFEE  la.  41 

The  Best  Belgian  Cuicort,  6d.  per  lb.     In  pound,  half-pound,  aadq^ 

COLONIAL  PRODUCE  AND  SPICES. 

Arrow  Root,  8(1..  lod.,  In..  In.  'id.,  and  U.  4d.    Saj^o,  Sd.  aad4d.t  Laijfa 
Bofft.  7d.     Toun  \vn  MoIm.  fid. ;    Ilost.  Ad.    Macaroni,  Naples,  8d.     Italian  Miia 
Kemolina,  Cd.  and  Hd.     3Iilk>t,  4d.  and  ftd.     Kice,  :td.,  ^(^d..  Sd.,  and  4d. ;  BaM,  4^ 
l»earl  IJarley,  3d. 

Clovftf.  In.  »<1.  and  1*.  Cd. ;  Iio«t.  2a.  per  lb.    Nntmriia,  4i.  9A.  and  M.i  Bei^,  ia.  id. 
Bent.  5H.     Cinnamon.  An.:  Be«t.  3ii.  6d.    <>round  rinnamon,  4a.    Caada,  la^  M.^  GaaiBd.  1^  ift 
JVpjuT.  IVnt,  In.  and  U.  '.'d.     White  Poppfr,  U.  4d. ;  llMt.  It.  6d.     CaycBBC, 
!•..  111.  4d..  iM.  Hd.,  and  ?i«.;  Best.  2«.  4d.    Muatard,  frd.,  Cd.,  7d.t  lOd.,  and  la. 
If.  4d.  (packed  in  tin  foil). 

SUGAR.  

For  the  conTonienoe  of  their  nnmarona  cnatomtra,  PHILLIFt  4  OQHMST 
8TJGAK  at  4d.,  44d.,  and  5d.  par  lb.    BEFIHSD  8U0AB  at  54.,  644., 


VBZ&&ZP8  4l  COBKVAWT  Kmd  all  civhIh  C.\KRI.\(3E-FRKB,  bv  I 

of  No.  H,  KiiiK  William  .Stro«<t.  CitT,  ami  ■.•nd  TK AS.  COKKKEM.  and  BPlCEll.  CAKXLA4 
BAILWAY  ^«T.VT1(>N  i.r  M.\KKKT  TOWN  IN  KNOL.iND.  if  to  the  TalworiOi.,  or 

By  thi^  ]il>rnil  nrran^^imirnt,  thiMC  rmidinc  at  a  dintanfe  ran  etijtiy  all  the  adTaalafM  of  Ika 
Tea,  CoflVo,  and  Culuiiial  Prod uci>,j tint  a*  tbou^h  thej  wrre  reaiiung  in  Loodon. 

A  OBVBSAIi  VRZCB  CirmS&ST  la  pnbllalMd  arwi 
adTAiitaffea  of  tbe  XiOVBOM  ICAJtXBTS.  And  la  aeat  ft««  by 


PHILLIPS  &  GOMPAKT,  Tea  Me 

Mo.  8,  KZMO  WZX.X.ZAM  STmBBT,  OZTV,  &0; 

*«*  Hamplea  of  Tea  and  Cuffee  are  alao  opco  Car  mapeetftoa  ia 

Case  Ko.  U,  in  the  Sonth-East  Oallery  of  itel 

Poat  Office  OrdOTB  aboold  be  mada  payabte  to  PHILLIPS  A  D        aA  i, 


IWfffis^.' 


kla  or  OlMU-c«*> 


lived  till  the  25th  of  the  Xonth,  by 
0.,  Pat«most«r-Tow. 

F      DIVIDEND. 

)F  DEPOSIT, 

i  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 

7,  ST.  MARllN'S  PLACE,  LOISDON. 

poieereit  by  Si-eeial  Ad  of  Parliament. 

•YEAULY  Interest, oi  the  rate  o/3/>e,-  cnif. 
le  SDth  June,  will  be  ready  for  deliverv  ,.ii  :iiLii  i.fttr 
■ats  of  Eleven  «na  Three  o'clock. 

icatioii,  liBve  the  Warranta  forwinle.!  f.r  Si;rii.iH're  ; 
je  Head  OffioeB  in  London,  through  U'liiitr  v  i::>iikL'rs, 
;c  of  Depositor?;  so  that  the  Divideiidi  mav,  \u  ill 

-..    .'■.■'T'^r_M<7«RIS0N.  JfoTia"'  ■■  ■'■■ r. 

itionaiilies  in  the  impondihg  Biiropriin  -ini^^i^ic. 
ogcther  witli  the  niHStcrly  review  .jI'  Kiu-Mpi:utt 
■.' — Gloace»ter  Journal, 

iiiblished  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Tin-  ;uillL(ir 
wlitieal  school,  and  casts  an  eagle  <;l.iLiri>  nn  llie 
>ur  8e\pctiiig  mnny  noWe  xmssngM  iT>mi  iIh-j  vv\\lj 
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HISTORY  OF  MISSIONS. 
Tliis  day  is  publisUctl,  a  new  edition,  being  tbc  third, 

HISTOKY    OF   THE   PROPACIATION   OF  CHRISTIANITY  AM* 
THE  HEATHEN  SINCE  THE  RKFORMATION.     By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bi 

M.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Scottisli  Missionarj'  Society.     Third  Edition,  brooght  dowi 
Present  time.  '  In  Tliree  Tolunies,  demy  Svo.    Price  3Cs. 

William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

DR.  CUMNHNG'S  FAST-DAY  SERMONS. 

This  day,  price  Is. 
nPHE  WAR  and  its  ISSUES.     Two  Sermons  by  Rev.  JoH3f  Cummx56. 

'    SIGNS  OP  THE  TIMES ;  The  Moslem  and  bis  End,  the  ClirUtiin  a 
Hope.    Ry  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  DD.    Price  Is.  Gd.  sewed,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Also, 
THE  FINGER  OF  GOD.    4th  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

CHRIST  OUR  PASSOVER.     Uniform. 

THE  COMFORTER.    Ditto. 

In  preparation, 
SIGNS  of  the  TIMES.     Part  II.     *  The  Past,  the  Present,  and  tbe  Yt: 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtuk,  &  Co.,  25,  Paternoster  Row. 


New  AVork  by  tlie  Author  of  *  Mary  PoweU.'     This  day,  in  post  Svo,  clotli,  prict  T* 

CLAUDE    THE    COLPORTEUR.       With    Coloured    Frt)ntis«pi«« 
Warren. 

MADAME  PALISSY.     Second  Edition.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

CHERRY  AND  VIOLET.     Second  Edition.     7s.  6d.  antique. 

MARY  POWELL.     Third  Edition.     Uniform. 

EDWARD  OSHORNE.     Second  Edition.     Uniform. 

MORE'S  HOUSEHOLD.     Si^^ond  Edition.     Unifomi. 

MERRY  ENGLAND.     12mo,  cloth,  3s.  dl. 

JACK  AND  THE  TANNER.     Is.  {j<\.  sewed. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtuk,  &  Co.,  25,  Patcniostcr-row. 


lished 
inlsMi 


WORTH  NOTK^E.— What  has  alwavs  Urn  wantinl  is  just  puUi 
4s,  the  DICTIONAKY  AIM'KNDIX,  contiiiuing:  upwanb  of  7innj  wona  » 
in  the  Dictionary,  comi)risin.t:thr  partiriphs  of  the  verbs,  wluch  perplex  c\en  thebaic 
No  person  that' wrius  a  letter  ^h(>llhi  he  >»ithout  this  work.     All  Si^nior  Pvuk 
Lave  it. 

•We  heartily  recommend  this  book.' — Kntn.  Mu^.,  October  List. 
J.  H.  Jackson,  21,  Palemostcr-row.    Sold  at  C,  Charing-cross ;  and  by  FoBi»,  1«K^ 


MONTHLY  ADVBRTISEB. 

ay  is  pal>lLsKL'd, 
IN  PALESTINE.     NARKA'i 
I.\    AND    PALESTINE    IN   Iv, 
10  rliiciditlioii  of  lilUlicnl  Historv. 
Navy,  Chevalier  of  the  Legiou  of  lin 
lor's  Route,  I'luii  of  Jerusalem,  aiul  u 


(>!■'  A 
■.  W  .  M.' 


iipcr  rojal  8vo,  price  £3  1^3.  fid.  clnili,  li  Mcin!. 
mCA:  A  Library  Maiiiial  of  Tlir,,l,>i;i.;,l  :, 
c  to  BtxiLs  fur  Authors,  Pn'ae!ipr>,  Simli ui^.,  ;i 
,  and  lSia^»])hieal.     B_v  J.\uts  Dam.im.. 
lioiw  of  tlie  press,  sent  free  on  receipi  nf  ii  pn-U 


3rcat  Qui 


n-sfrect,  LincoLi's  luu  liiM 


will  be  Published,  in  Oue  "\'ol.  8vo. 
■'    THE     UEV.     WILLIAM    .lAV;     W 

isbi'd  (.'onteriiporarips,  Selections  fmiu  lii-  fm 
'd  bv  Georgk  ItEnronD,  D.D.,  LI,. I'.,  inul  .'i 
'aintiiig  by  W.  Ettv,  K.A..  aud  Vh.m.  i  i  j  . 

riee  Os.     (Jlr.  Jay's  last  Work.) 

>E    SCUIPTUKE    CHAIJACTKIIS. 

IJIILHIN,  All.VMS,  &  Co. 


lols.  Svo,  elotli,  price  20s. 

UN"   GURNEY;    with    Selcctio 

lited  by  Josi-rfl  Bkvas  Ba.MTiLWAi 
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DR.  COJINWELI/S  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS : 

ALLEN    AND    CORN^VVELL'S     GRAMMAR,    21*?t    Edition,    rv-I. 
clulh,  h.  '.Hi. 

GKAMMAK  EOR  BEGINNERS,  2 2 lul  Edition,  9d.;  cloth,  Is. 

ALLKX'S  SELECT  ENfiLlSII  POETRY,  7ili  Edition,  Is. 

ALLKN'S  EUTROriUJ>,  with  DICTIONARY,  New  Editiou,  3;,. 

THE    YOl.'NC;   COMPOSEU,    J'roirrcsriive  Exercises  in  Elll;li^h   Cor.»pc-.-:  ^ 
Edition,  Ls.  Od. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  YOUXC;  COMPOSER,  3s. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGR.U'J£Y,  H'.ih  Eilition,  :Js.  Od.:  wLih  maps,  5s.  Gd. 

London:  Simi'kin,  Marshall,  &  Co,-,   Hamilton,  Apams,  &  Co.     Edlv  szl 

Oliviii  tV  BoYU;  W.  I*.  Ken.nkuy. 


Works  published  by  WARD  &  CO.,  27,  Paternoster-row. 


S.  Cliri>t'>  Acquaint aucc  wi'*  ^•  .. 


THE  HOMILIST  Tor  July  (No.  XVII L).  piiv-o  U.,  contains: 

1.  On  till' lH)<.fniclion>  tn  Tnii-  I*niirn'>'4.        j     7.  Peter  and   Conndius;   or.   C  ' 

2.  A  iKiiiu'Mir  JFtJiiiiU  on  I  In-  llii:ln"»t  Sivl««  v^•rsu^    Exclu!ii\f!ics>.      V^    : 

fif    -\I;«ii.       I')V    \\.     J*l;i\fl    llunulall,  .ln>rph  Parkrr. 

.\1.A.  .   .   "       ,  --    . 

3.  Till'    Ke'^tniiniu^    I'oref    ('!'    llir    Divimr  Lifr. 

(iovrniiiuMit,  0.  The  Nation's  A Var  lVa\»  r 

4.  A  \'i\\>r   iNoj'lc  anil  a  TnU' Pnij»]icl  ;  or,    '  10.  Tin' (ieni^I^  ot"  ilir  <  i»i*j  tl  — \'     * 

ail  <  >M  Picnin-  <il"  MuiIjtm  Lil'r.  j  and  \\\v.  S|iirifual. 

5.  Tin- ( liKid  Saniariiiui;  (»r,  (ii'iiuiur  Pliilan-       11.  (ilaacrs  ;»t   Cin  at     lV.i«Li>.— . 

llirn|i\.  I  IJaxter,  onncluih'd. 

G.  Tin-  L  iiiii«'n.il'ul  Nrvaiii.  Litirar}'  Nniico,  A:4\ 

.\n>\  j)i:bii««!iril,  in  |m»>!  **\i»,  prin*  ."»,  Jid.  cloth  extr.i. 

The  Apostle  Paul  and  his  Times.    By  Mrs.  Stallybrass. 

*  \Vi-  1.  M^t  j.!i.!.'Uii(«'  '111*  cinjihatf  a|>]»n»\;;l  nt*  lln"  iiianm  r  in  %^liich  Mr*    *^»:i*'.'.  ". 
trcatnl    1 1  r  il.<'i.f.      I'    i^   wiflmiit   ii'ii  >tii»ii   t*\v  nf  ilu-   l'>  ^i   ^niipnarii*-*  *•:   •••    •  •• 

]iiNt(j|\  \\r    iii\f  Mill.     'Ihr  .•in:tiii:ii!.'iil  «■!'  »lii-  Wiiik  In  a.hi::r.ii)lr  ;  imts  juvT-    -     -• 
valu;!li!«-  iii'""r!i..i'.<':i  *•  n-iiiiL'  '■»  lii'.i-'r.i'i-  i!n-  Scrij'hin-  iiirr::ii\i.  a:'.i  flu*  ri  !:•    " 
urv  ^:  .11  i:l.' ;.  .«'iil    im  K'-."i^;\  .ii''r^j»'    -til.  nr*    >•(  a  \rr\  h.j-ii   «!:  .;  iiTtr.      \|-,     **>  . 
Iia>  i!"-'.-  '_'•  ■-.i  ^1  i"\  .••■   Ml  puili'li'i..'  I.'  •  Ik-'k;   \\i-  hkr  [:  \.  ii.-".i,  ;ui.i  uulir-;;.  •  i.j-  i    •  .. 

il    In  !'■(■   I  ii'  -i-i-  i,\'   (.I:;-  »c."ii-.  -  ■ —  //  .  •  '    .,'.      '/'■ 

.»•  ••  ;  ■■■:i-..!.  m"  .    ].. 

The  Valedictory  Services,  Moniiiij^  luid  Evening,  on  tlio  R: 
Favourite  Welsh  Hymns,    l':-!'  -'  i'-  I  ::.■•   E!i4li-»1».  ^n    doaLia  M  : 

N..."'!'    !.    Pt.i'-r-:.     "i..'i        '    ■•■!.«•. I;.    ■■;    (    •W.ilM   (    ■•:.    J',    l.-l.  !"U'. 

■!  ■•  ■    '•  !    '  -  !  •■     !''-i'    •' 1  w  •'■  \\'-  i'  i-i^:  :«■•»•  \t..^  ■-  i-* 

■  ••■'..•  :  ^     ..!<■■  .'^.  .  •  M'.    i.  I  •.,  :-v  h-.  •   -c 

.     .     ■!•    '.       ■    !    ?        .•    '.    .       ■::!••'     |»^>.  '.'i-,    .."f"    I*        / -^^ 

.    •■•         :(.>■.;•:       ><■...'".><  I    .1,  ,".■.■    i'     .•    •       •,    %  

Vii«.'''ii  V    1.1  'A  t«'i.*  :..';ii' :•  i.'^."  --  t/.  /'.  I  ;  f  J"'.-  •■'•*•   •, 

WAlii)  .V  L«».  j;.  PAlLliNn^TKU-KOW. 


*AVi:.  -  ■•■!-  i'  ■ 

1  -    !..■ 

.   I  > 

nnv  .  •.    ■.:■•••!'. 

!■■  '    ■ 

1   . 

If* '   '  :.   ■  . 

. .  ■       ' 

1  1 

! 

«1PH1T  ADVERTISiBR.  7 

'FEEING  FROM 

)B  BHEUHAIIC  DISEASES, 

to  PERUSE  THE  PBOSPBCTUs  i)V 
ENT    POKTABLE 

EE  BOST  ITHSEE  TEX  OAUIZITTS, 
■otUBl,  oomfttrUbla,  ud  moat  mlraculoiuly 

ricB  bBinK  from  St-  npwvda.  tccordin^  Tih  ^iiHt-r.  Tlw 
>d  brfurrhand  u  Ui.  MiiHia'i  Bn4BLieuui>r<,  inj. 
nut  CirFU)  ;  ind  Bt  Uluu.  Budqi  &  (j.'».,  J7I>, 

i'kiadHbidi  hu  iwrived  Ihe *pp»T»]  of  Ih^  C. .[li-ies  ami 


)F    TEA    DUTY. 
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DUTY  OFF  _       I       sTj 

Tlic  Prices  of  aU  our  Teas  ogam  Redu       *        rpenM  p#  f 

PHILIilPS        COMPAX? 

Qive  the  Public  the  full  and  entire  ackant  ^  of  the  RrfudaoB  of  Ml/t 

following  Prices  wiU  show  r— 


BLACK    TEAS. 

STRONG  CONGOU  TEA 2e.  8d.,  St.  lOd,  U,, 

KICH  SOUCHONG  TEA    te.  Sd.,  ' 

BEST  IMPERIAL  SOUCHONG  TEA  ...  8i.  4d.,  fomier price 8&~8d. 

BEST  LAPSANG  SOUCHONG  TEA 3i.  8d,  Ibtmer  priM  4a. 

BEST  ASSAM  PEKOE  SOUCHONG  TEA  4t,,  fimM- pric* 

recommended.    This  Tea  is  of  peculiar  and  9MtnoMamrj 

GREEN    TEAS. 

SHTRONG  GREEN  TEAS,  witli flavour  -••  ^-f  8a.  4d,  8a.  8d., 
PRIME  MOYUNE  GUNPOWDER 4«.,  " 


THE  BEST  MOYUNE  GUNPOWDER 4a.  4d.»  ionnar  pciM  4&  8d. 

LIE  PEARL  GUNPOWDER 4b.  8d.,  fcrmcr  priM  5iL 


TRU 

THE  BEST  PEARL  GUNPOWDER fit^  fonnar  prio*  5a.  4dL 

The  MixxD  Teas,  at  Ss.  8d.  and  4a.  per  lb.,  are  now  ywj  wiyfar  Tmm^ 

atrongly  recoiinniepded» 

COFFEE. 

THE  BEST  PLANTATION  COFFEE fel 

THE  BEST  COSTA  RICA  COFFEE fe| 

THE  BEST  WEST  INDIA  COFFEE    U' 

THE  BEST  MOCHA  COFFEE  Ui 

THE  BEST  13ELGIAN  CHICORY,  6d.  per  lb.,  in  1-Ib.,  4-lk.  And  i4h.  paM 

COLONIAL    PROOUCK.  j 

ArrowRoot,  8(l.,10(l.,ls.,l8.  2d.,aiidla.4d.  Sago,  8d.  and 4d. ;  LnmSJMO^U,  fm 
Be8t,  7d.  TouH  leH  Moifl,  tf d. ;  Beat,  8d.  Maccanmi,  Ninlaa,  8d.  ItSOma  MaauMrfj 
micclli,  loa.  Semolina,  Od.  and  8d.  MiUett,  4d.  and  6d.  ltMM^9d.«Sid.f  8d.«Mid4dL;4 
Scotch  Barley,  2  id.     Peari  Barley,  3d.  " 

SPICES   100   PEK   CENT.    VHBSE  X08T   KOVSHy 

Cloven,  Is.  3d.  and  U.  Cd.;  Beat,  2t.  per  lb.  Nutmega,  4a.  6d.  and  Sa.;  Bail^  9^^S 
48.  6d. ;  IWfit,  r>H.  Cinnamon,  3fl. ;  Beat,  3a.  Od.  GroundCmnamoo,  4a.  Gaari^  1&  91^ 
l8.  Cd.  Black  IVpi>cr,  Ik-st,  l8.  and  Is.  2d.  White  Pepper,  la.  4d.;  BM^  U.  84.  1 
Best,  28.     Gin^'tr,  *>d.,  li»d.,  Is.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  8d.,  and  2s. ;  Beat,  2a.  4€L    Mvimd^  A^ 

lOd.,  and  Is.     Best  Muitjinl  in  England,  Is.  4d.  (packed  in  tin  Ibil).  .: 

SUGAR.  * 

For  the  conTenienee  of  their  nnmerona  cnatomera.  rn if JiTFt  4 
8UGAK  at  4d.,  44d.,  and  5d.  per  lb.    BEFIKED  8TJGAB  at  5d.,  614.,  aad  88. 


VBZXiZiZPB  A.  COBKVASnr  ikihI  nil  k«mm]«  r.\I{KI.VOK.FREE,l»rlMr 

of  No.  H,  kinc  Williimi  Mr.-.i.  (  iiv.  Hn.i  •..ih]  TEAS.  CoKKKKS,  mii]  SPfCES,  CAMUjt 
KAILWAY  ST\TlnN  ..r  M  \KKK1   HtW  N   IN  K.N (i LAND,  if  to  tho  value  of  «ta.,  or  i 
lihiTHl  nrruiib't'iiH'rit,  lli<>f>  r>-->:lii):;  at  n  •liHtiimv  ran  t'lijur  all  thr  advanlafM  of  IW  I 
Ci»flVH',  iiikI  C'lil-Miiril  jir-il-ji  •',  jt.-«t  a*  th'ii-h  lhf\  «rn«  rf^u'liiiu  iti  LA>iidi*n. 

A  OBWEKAXi  PRZCS  CURSEWT  la  pnbllahed  eYOiT  aoBtlii 

ndTautaffoa  of  tbe  XiOVBOitf  V/XASKSTS,  and  la  aent  tf  bj  V#at  oa 


PHILLIFS  &  GOMFANT,  Tea  He: 

No.  S,  KINC}  WILLIAM  .STREET,  (JITY,  LONDON. 


*«*  \VIirii  ()rili>r«  ar-'  ^I'lit  !>\  Piwt,  it  in  iii*«*t'««arT  l<i  Ite  vnr  pwtimlar  ia  i 
infrri««r  liniii*-*  nrr  in  the  La'iit  of  lumsiu  n«>t  imly  tbr  rtiiv  anil  STTU,  but  alMtkr 
tin-l  AJrrrttfmrHff. 

V>M  OtI'u-o  Or  Jen  hImuU  be  mMdc  raraUo  to  PIIILLIPS  ft  COMPAITr, 


DR.    D' 
LIGHT   BROWN    COD    UVE! 


P 


MEDICINAL   USE  IN   THE   LOFFODEN    ISLESf 

ASD  PIT  10  IHR  TT3r  OP  OIIKMICAL  .\JiALV«IS 


The  most  effeotual  Bemedy  for  GoQstmiption,  Brcinchitf 
Qout,  Chronic  Rheomatism,  and  all  ScrofuJoafi  T' 

AlTROTEDofaml  rKv.mni^' 

ataciftUy  remrfod  wilb  M  ■  ■ 

Haa  almost  enliralf  «U{''"-" 
»nperior  power  uid  eSlctiy    ■  "•  •  ■" 

Ciynt^s  iodino,  pboaptiati-  oi  .-i-aLI 
numt  BctnTB  and  eaeotilkl  prindplv—  iii  Lup:!  riiunUtirs  thai,  Uu-  |Wi>  it 
Newfoundlanit,  dtM^Tcd  nwinlf  of  Mime  bj  wk  lairic  of  pnqi*nllo&. 

A  P«inphliil  by  I>r.  Ds  JuXOft,  wtUi  drt^loii  tnnisria  □poo   lb>  viEpwioti^,  d| 
(wiw  in  wliicli  Ic'liM  boon  fr«crib«cl  wiOi  tte  gnntort  •aoo^    . .  .  .     ..        -  .  ^ 

on  nppiicntioii.  


BASOVLIBBIO,  FrnTeaKratCtacaiKry  »1  tba  Fnr-. 

'  Sir,— I  lx»v*  (io  hoooiw  of  niSdreirfng  yon  my 
mrdlag  nic  j'our  work  on  tho  chmiiol  i 
cfiboU,  of  viuimii  kindi  of  Cird  Liv«r  OIL 

'  You  liarc  rendprod  an  euciitia]  inrvloB  to  ■dnniv  by  i 
provldi'  luffannwith  UiU  msdicin^  lnlt» ' ' 


T  h»Te  y 


'  Mf  *t«M  Sir,— I  wM  »«y  cfwi  tii  fiuiJ  from  jriu,  when  ! 
IjMiHcu,  Uul you  w«* hitnMtMmnUTiiqcislly  in  Cod  lArrt  < 
of  the  Immi.  iDUM;«!it  and  iitrtntipUino*  into  Uiii  pni[wiftiM  nf  tli  . ' 
nf  tlua  inigiortonl  mmliciiitt 

'I  feiil,  however,  iiOBiu  diffldenoe  in  vnntnniigto  faifi) nmMapivit  

of  the  qualiVf  of  the  Oil  of  whiob  ymi  gai-o  tnn  a  ULifiplc  ;  nrauDK  I  %naw  tliuS 
b«tMr,  and  few  *a  well,  aoqiuuntBd  via  tlw  pkjaicA)  uid  d      '    ' 
youMolf.  wbom  I  regurd  at  the  )u^b«t  luthority  on  ll 

■ !  con,  boweror,  haw  no  li»it*tioD  -' — ■■  •*■ 

Thfl  Oa  wMoh  yoQ  g«»«  mn  wm  nf  Uw  v 
Iti  oiAiyar,  flavour,  or  chamlci}  prapertiioi 
(^  aua  bv  proonred. 

»'  With  TDy  bolt  wiahw  for  yaar  euocwv,  bvUvr*  me,  mj  ^tajt  air,  t< -  *^l« 
4Si|^e<D                                                        'JONATHMvl 
'  Ftaabmy-sqiiwp,  Lotidtn,  Apr'UlO,  1951. 
*To  Dr.  Dk  Joitan.' 

Hold  Whob-Mlii  and  HetMl,  in  It»ttl».  UbcUod  witb  Dr.  Dt  Ji 

AKSAB,  HARFOBD,  &  Co.,  77, 


Half-piiita,  28.  Bd.;  Pints,  4fl.  9A. 

IMPERIAL    MEASURE. 


itjotltiije  of  uveiy  tins  who  Wand*  In  otmd  url  ...   ._ 

e  tho  naiiDiu-  of  rcautbnlati,  wilii  intiirsMion*  of  tL<<  Sidliuiil  rtgttd  »mlM 


URNINQ  WAREHOUSES, 
m  9TaBa*. 


UOUENT'S  NOTICE. 


DR.    DE 
BROWN 


JONGHS        " 
COD    UVEB_ 


^H        MEDICINAL   USE   IN  THE   LOFFODEN    ISLES,  I 

^^Tho  most  effeotaal  Eemedy  for  QonsamptioD,  Broud 

Gout,  Ohrooio  Rhonniatiaia,  and  all  Scrofnlouii  Dim 

A  ITHOVED'vl'ftinln-ironiiiiemWiivBBMBClJrs,  Liriiii.W.^tiiml 
/\    rnitiiu,  Pdctntiu,  Hul  doniiava*  oma  mtdiaa)  m»a  utU  ■asadV   r»  miri  )• 

lIw>lmo<tn<t]nly«ut«nwMkIlstbetk)iid«i>ii  tb*  OiaUtuMrt,  ia  aBiM.fui»  ^ 
■upoSor  EK^wnr  unl  riKoHiy — dlMitlMaPDmiuwIi  nummiiUhr. 

mon  *MWii  uul  e>wntu3  |>ri&liplM— In  UtffR  Munltliia  Umii  lb*  M**  o«b  iMiaHf 
KnrfoiuuUa&d,  'inuiVHl  UMinl;  •itUuac  b;  IhwrniNl*  tiJpn|i*r4Ua«u 
A  PimnblM  b*  Vr.  I)i  Ji'Van,  in<t>  iMiiIIbi!  raswb  q[<  '    -* 

I  lo  iilikb  it'tua  hMOi  l<rTwnlMl  *itb  Ihs  |frf  ft    - 


IDf  W. 

of  Dc  Oi  JHMia'ii  CinI  t.irrr  tM  — 

tmHliig  Jrinl  BJ  *  .__ ^. 

iial  c^ci>i<wUiao  ami  tui'i-nti^.  m  mJI  w  n  li 

i(tf  Kufltif-™  "111.  U:i.  ii...ir.->[ii'  in  it*  ntml  ml  nuwt  i 
itiCnd*  '■)'  vtmy  nit"  «ba  uwMb  in  do(<1  of  hi  uk.  ^ 

'I  liatL'tbcTiviivarurnniuiiBiD^,  ■rttJiapnMfa^of  Uicblglian  ngw^l 

(llVMKi.  rVt.  SO,  1K4T,  *DII.  Jl 

Ti>  Pt    I'I  Jowap.  U  til-  U«r  ' 


1W  tewSB.  JOHATEAV  PERSmA,  t^bwr  ■*  Om  UblfME^ 

'  Tho  RboMiKi  of  H>UriB  IMiin,  mJ  ThanpeaUo*.' 


iriliBquaiTaftiMOanrwUdiwmpmiMB  s'wfibi:  Coim 
d  few  •■  wdl,  •oqoatalM  •&  IW  phfrfiBl  Md 

_,.__  , .._.!..  i.^^  --'-'-- OB  ll»*»il 

^i  oikmr,  flxrain.  tv  c)wni«Bt  propartlM  i  awl  I  mii  ■lliiiil  th>(  tut  m 
■DO  <Mi  1w  pnennd. 

CBcwA  *JOffMTr 

■  VbatRVJ'-BqaMtt,  bindM,  April  U,  lUl. 
'ToDr,  Dv  Jonr.n' 


flnU  WhnU^B  uuj  Bn&Q.  in  BotiW.  khrUnl  irilk  D*.  I>t  JiiMnT*  m 

AKSAB,  HASFOBD,  ft  Co.,  77, 

iMM^in—  uu]  Acaila  fur  thr  rniM  tCiii«4Lni  ind  DnU 
MmMa  >^  VmuUi  oOUM^  in  r<m  lod  Caa«liT,  ■ 

SUfitinU,  2k.  6d.;  Pinto,  4«.  8d. 
IMKRIAL   I 


•    TEA    DUTY. 

LEICESTER  SQUARE 


ding  to  their  Friendd  and  CuHtoiucr-'  :i 

literal  Duty,  iMg  to  state  that  »U  Ten  sold 
MOlflad  in  that  lUt;  an.  Tor  iiutoiii'':.  lli'.- 
by  tLom  at  5ii.  ptr  lb,,  although  fnnii  l)n- 
)ualily.  svonci  and  thinl-nite  pufflng  Iii'Iiwh 
ABsam  Suucliong  'Ja.  Sd.  If  chargixl  ukh 
,,  the;  cjiciiae  theniHelveR  liy  nying  it  is  Ihi: 

that  the  tMst  never  fomu  a  partof 

t  liiw  duty  added,  being  oonklderably 
r  ?xp«DaeH  are  large  the;  munt  bavv  h  [imlit. 
jf  bestf  is  probabl;  much  larger  th»i>  lhu.t 
Jid  beat  impDrtsd  at  &ir  maricet  vbIik'.  :iii<I 

It  » 


iB  to  be  the  practice  « 

__ Joffee,  20  *«ar* 

it  which  the;  pmfesB  to  Mllit,  a 


I  Koolaa  Ooffee,  20 


r 


of  In.  Da  J'Uiou'a  Cnd  Ihtiv  UtI  — 

BAfiOH  LIKBtO,  rniiMi-rur<.iiM>iiiif7iit<iw  [rij«m>ii7.<raiM 

'  sir,  -  I  liiTi'  tb'T  li^noat  d(  -'!■*-— TrC  7«  1*7  n/BfaU  tliauXJ  A)r  jr 
vnnilu^  nir  j-nir  •fork  «n  Ihr   thiibiiBl  umijiiHltiun  u  ~ 
<(la.-U.  yf  turf™  kii..t.  "f  O^  U».ff  Oil 

'  TuD  IUkT>'  rvnilvTuI  lu  ■■■.■■  liji  • 

(nDtu-b  atmij  una  ahu  itaiiik  in  ti< 
'  i  &••«  tlio  h««mHt  of  nnuuHii).;.  '■ 


■7T"-  P 
•Mjr  iliMrSir.      It. 


'OB.  JWSTVt  VH 


'  FhiibaiT  udue. 


^^^ 


L  THB  WOBKS  OF  ST.  IHEN.BUf^  BISBOI'  OC  LYON'o 

*n.  THE  80XJTHBEN  SKAT  OF  WAR  -    .    . 

m.  VE-fnOEfi  or  OLB  LONDON  .     .    - 

IV.  MKM0IR3  OF  JOSKPH  JOHlf  QllRSKV 

V.  PEBB  TEADB  IN  KDUCATIONAL  UTEEATT-IUI     . 

VL  MBS.  STOVrwa  SUNKY  UEUORIBa  OF  FOBKIGN  LAITDS 

Vn.  ERASMUS 

'  Tin.  mJNOABT  AND  KOaSUTD  . 

SRisr  Nonois  .... 

JISVIBW  OV  THE  MONTH   . 

EDlTOaiAl,  POSreCBJPT  . 

LITBSARY  INT8UJ0ENCE 


fate  Oeneral  Life  &  Fire  Assiirance  Company 

!mpoteere4 bg  Sf^at  Jrtt  i;f  I'arliainemi,  3nl  Vitrt.  c.  i^,  «iul  Kjtli  Vi&. 
01,  KISQ  WILLIAM  STIlliET.  LONDON. 

o&FZTJUi,  oira  anxAiov. 


Untuti. 


Jua»  Pasavnm,  &^  SLF. 
Thqku  PtnM,  Kui. 
TBrntu  B   Snoam,  Sbq. 
The  Kifbt  Una.  C  P.  Vu«aB%  1 
EaVAmu  VTiunst,  &»| 


Jon  T.  ThwttmMn,  bq, 
CnAnuu  Himpuct,  Ka^.,  V.P. 

Ji»u-ii  D*««oH,  lUq.  WuMku  nwm,  Jos..  Em]. 

hnnacif— TniM^  Intact,  Ui^D.  anury— DA>tn  OOsmu^  b%. 

toHibai — RnniKS  WALrm,  Eaq 
Tb«  fuQowiiiff  ftnt  aiuou^t  tbff  dictiBotiTU  f««tiinM  of  tbo  Cooipsiij  :— 

I.  Kntira  trtxidaiii  of  ^M  JUnral  IWmb  n^Dolbihtj,  uJ  cusfitiDB  bow  tW 
Hklolltin  of  pnrluenttiji. 

IL  Pafnunl  of  CUuna  ^ntnniUed  t^  *  CspiUl  <4  On  Miuinx. 
in.  SuKH  on  Ltn  Poucm,  »■  |Miil  hj  Ibv  CiiiDjMaf. 

sn  um  jua  DapMMDt^i.  FouB-nrTSfl  OT  TU  ym« 

diviHUo  by  llu  CatDiuuj*!  I>i«d  of  SrtilpiiicBt  iIlowTd  tfi  Awiinvi. 

fl.  All  liuimDoes  an  oSnctcd  on  Putunptliay  nd  IJoa-IVtieiipMtuw  TUA% 
AMCtulinB  snii  Doowidhn  Sodca,  im  itiort  pMimla,  mi)  bf  Piibnet  pmMa  m  llv  ^ 
6S,  60,  SB,  or  SO,  or  tMnrimul;  b  the  menl  of  DeML 

3.  rrrmiania  mi^  b»  ptU  AntunUj,  ]lalf-Y«wrtj,  ot  Quutertj,  is  «  IsiuW  sswhi 
Pq^ceU,  In  one  Sola,  or  n  ImKcaMni;  nr  I>eRraaMiiK  Scin. 

4.  roUciea  on  t^  Partiai|wli^  SmIo  JnuMdwin^y  iutcnrtod  ia  tlx  Fit4to  4l 
Onoqiuy. 

5.  Ih  A^  of  ^  AMond  adnilUd,  on  mtiiti^Uin  arUsM  beau  [iiiiwilwl 

0.  Putiom  MBigwd  aa  »fwi^  not  (otfcilal  bf  DndliBg,  SdriJA  or  tha  ba^ 


Xb  Om  Wtrm  BaparlaMll*— tinNMik  Pwuton,  fMnek-m-Tt^f;  Wah.  Itotl^ 
S^fli^t  te  DoidUk  lUat.  ud  lUA  o{  tU  dnchfiUonx  Innnd  •!  Mulsala  lb**. 
^  AMU  h»  £100  to  £1000  AdfwMrf  OK  PmoDAl  StanO,  ud  IW  Uka^Utf  Ai 


_  h»  £100  to  £1000  AdfwMrf 
10  ba  aibetfld  bj  ibaBinower. 


fe,  ,  v'.y.-,  ^  ^rj 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,  ISOI. 


lyONEOK: 

WIRD  ASD  CO.,  FATEHS08ICE  BOW. 

w.  ounuxT  Aim  mx,  zsnnnmoH:  x.  jaomox,  ouaoow: 


o.  «  &  KU)U,  AaULUUX :  uta  i. 


KxGHl 


DR  DE  JONI 

T   BROWir   COD  U 


MEDICINAL  use   IN   THE   LOFFODEN    iSLEl,    NORWAY, 

ABU  PUT  TO  THE  TE3I  OV  CnKldCtl.  A.'OALTeU. 

The  most  effcctaal  Bemedy  for  ConBomption,  Bronchitis,  Aid 
Govt,  ChroDic  Bbeumatism,  and  all  SoroAiIoiia  Diseuv, 

APPROVED  »f  »i"I  niwmnnwilwl  by  llKKKCurB.  Lncuio,  W6nt«»,  Jaul 
Pnnu,  KootittiiM,  aod  anDumu  nUicr  inilin|l^li*iil  SckbUIIc  CImimm  to  tmm 
Fnwtftad  bj  tii*  moA  MhMI  FliyiMAn,  ud  miMiliad  Id  Iba  IvullMt  Hnhlteb  or  IH 
Bjwclall;  n«>rd«l  *4>li  MnUi  br  Uie  Omgnunnb  oIBoIuIuib  huI  Um  "-^  ■  1  i  h 
Km  ahnoM (aOnlj  Mt|i«BMM  kU  Dtker kind*  w  ikaCooUnMi^  I*  iMimiiuiju  .J  nj 

ear  pom  Ma  Jnr«>T     dftirahg  «  •  v«  nuHk  Moi*  laiild^.  ' 

talui  InUns,  TliiMphBto  rf  Qm^  *i>lwUb  Mid,  ma  llw  ulua— to  (f  Iha  '^h     )■  iftMi, 


BoiUnil  Mill  Kpwfoi 

lb bOnriiie  eriTKla  in  Mfcotod  friMBBaaxif  tka  iMdniff  Hidiad  Mul  SriMribVi 
bi  IkiOTir  of  Or.  !>■  Jomip'i  CM  Unr  OD  ;— 

■Tki  LUrOXf,-  J«lr  M,  IKf. 

•An**uf*&lcitunla*UiaariMdMI>artMn*  tf  CnJ  Uiir  IM,  I>r.  D*  J-^  ■)*<■  u.  .nii 
llil,l.h>nn  a onr  U*  i   "      -      •■■      --•-     —Ml  i^  •oWOa  Mi  — ^^         -         ''    T^T 
aMtib.wH.Mjlt*,4i^MfcrfW^.«dap«-MAW..fcMH>.^i.^CM  Un>  STZm 
brnJ>.    Ml— ■rftto.UrhfciimrfltoiiJjJtuWlAlU.  ipifanrt  IrftMi-  ■■■     L-,  — j- 

•  «r« »>«■  «M*fUlr  twus  ■  IB TTl-n -iir  xTMit  llrt»%irifiT*nai'tj|pM  ■u ■ 

n-Twrl'TTilrr-  -^nr"!-  irrr-r1— r  — rr  "-  Tiagtt  ml  nitlaai  fnfdMa 
ad* ftrnM, MMan.  Amw. HM*r«. kUl  0«, rrTmrwMl.  «^SS MiTwIZ 

'Til*  nanou.  oowvlu,-  xar  i«,  iwm. 

•  tbik  at  Uw  Ml-  «1  i^l  in  iki  nrkiri  l>  fc^M  to  la  smMm  mvh  um  ttsk»^  . 
^M»fc»«»y«ln  mil  I  Mill  I  ■iOt.  b*Jai^mt0i,,m»tt  mtmrnf-l^jif^mt _ 

C^iw  >it  InjriiMiiMHi  Md  sBwv.   Q«r  wn  aaMaMMw  fi^tttSS  amm^F^m  ^^^ 


•Dm  mnOAL  nm,'  A>tnt  S,  MU 

•Tri'-trrrnV "i-rT-f— r-  T -" -"—1" r- t- '-Mtri htiiriiiii 

■oni/IkMtexrflUHUam.    IbWmH  Wit  MHiI1«<Jm    ■ 

lASOVLIKBIO,  Pm'iiMnrafChvmlrttT**  (fan  r>ii*antr  of  (]«■«.  ^.^  ^ 

Aa  Ute  SO.  JOSATHAV  7XBXISA,  Pnhmm  al  Iht  Dimw^  trf  t-m^^ 

ITIlf-*'"" *-— 'i     ]■         - ..-.-.  J ..  •     -  ■  — 

fcU  Wbolt*^  mhI  Banit,  ia  BaUli^  W^IM  *^  Dr   t>t  J<imri  lten|i  m^  KcWl 

AHBAB,  HABFOBD,  ft  Co.,  77,  Strand, 

il  Agent*  lif  tin  UDiud  Klitplii^  »a4  bataitt  I^aa■iw^  w  i^  % 


Hilf-pinta,  2i.  ed.;  Finll,  41.  gd.    IMPEBIAL  MSASinU 


'BtiNTtwrt. 


DE  QUThXKY'S  W0I1K3 

n.   BCOAFFs  cncBcn  Hisroitr 

m.    VAN  DE  VELDEfi  SYRU  AND  PAI.B8TIini. 

IV.     UAI-DER.     PAItT  JHE  FlUST 

WUEiWt:U.'S  HliTTOKV  OP  UORAL  PUII,OS0PUY  .     .     . 

'    VI.     UtKn  MAHON'S  HISTORY  OF  BKOLAND 

J  Vn.     DO\-E8  ELEUSNTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIESOB     .... 

\  TtU.    NATIONAL  EDUCATION    STATB  UF  TBB  QCBanQN    .    tM. 

BRIEP  HonCBS J 

BBVIBW  OP  THE  MONTQ 

BDiTomAL  ptwrscwiT ni 

UntRASV  IMTELUOENCB Sll 


The  General  Life  &  Fire  Assurance  Compauf 


I 


Kttf.-xvrrJ  If  Spr\-i.:l  .t<-li  vf  I'4rln-mrHt, 

112,  KING  ^nt-LIAM   STREET.  LONDON 

OAnxAA,  ojrn  jcxuutoir. 


Thomas  Ciuijjs.  E»q.  Aid,  SLP- 
JicoB  Gsaaat  Cart,  Eaq. 
Joitn  Divnt,  &q. 
Jwn  T.  FLncitKv,  bq. 
CiuMM  Ilianuiv,  EiiL,  M.P. 


Aaantl  Preiniania  tot  the  Aasnrancp  of  £11X1,  fi^iU*  ftl  ilwrtli, 


VltutVK  ncimiK,  AH 

Tbomaj  Pinm,  Ef^, 
TiDiMAn  tl   Satpaag.  Bh- 

F-avuui  Wdjuu,  ^. 

J^^^  BlMIMB. 

^^^fanni  Diwsoy,  Eaq  WtujAV  Hiomji,  jiuL.  Cm)-  OBc«atUuK,l 

^^^E     SKniafv— TiNNUB  Purji,  LX.D,  fltnuty— Davw  Ovaumv.  li^. 

^^H  Mldim — Snmni  Wujkui,  £•■}. 

^^to  tlw  Sdib  Bapartmrat.— PonB-nrm  nf  Uwi  IViDu  diruihlB  I9  Ika  C 
DonJ  nf  Settlement,  usucjnt  Amum  ou  tiir  laitinpttias  Tktafe. 

Np  nhftrip  (or  STtxn  it  rnftde  an  Lin  Poucm  iMuej  bj  tha  Coinpa);^. 

AH  buunea*  nlUiu  U)  l^  tiwinuoa,  Ddomd  ABnuiiir^  mi  7ud)f  I 
tf"-*^"'  an  Uu)  molt  lawntl  tonu. 

Ik  «fc«  nn  9«putant^nowik  Tunubm.  a«i-to.1Vib,  HQk  II 
mniag  in  Doeka,  Bort,  anil  Ruk  oIbII  davriplMini^  Itmia)  M  nuloatc  Rifci 
XiMiw  &ntD  eiOO  to  £1000  Adrvnmd  on  FctMWil  Bttimntj,  and  tfai  ]%■■  tf  « 

I.         A  IhMk]  CowaiMton  inoirwl  to  SoUaton,  AnetleaMn,  ^  SmtwfWi  "^ 
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R  I  C  IT  Y 


FEBJNQ  FROM 

B  BHEIIUATIC  DISEASES. 

TO  PERUSE  THE  PBOSPECTUS  OF 
ENT    PORTABLE 

IE  BODY  mEB  THE  QASMSSTB, 


iota«l,««i — ..  _... 

I  beinf  from  SB-  opwKdB,  ADOording 

NTAHEDUBLY  PERCEPTIBLE, 
70HEHAHD  AT  TEE   DEPOTS. 


al  CnmfoT 
113a,  PicoumLi 


at  WAlpfu  Month 


BATHS. 


?E01I0TEE  OF 

WELL-BEING. 


EBBAOEOUS 


OR.   DE  TOyGfTS     -^ 
I.I6HT   BROWN   COD   LIV£B 

MEDICINAL   USE   IN   THE   LOFFODEN    IU.ES,   NORWAI^ 

ASH  mrr  id  tdb  tbst  or  ciikhiual  ASALTxt-v 


The  most  offeotual  Bemedy  for  CanstunptioQ,  BroncfaiUk,  J 

Qoat,  Ctironic  Bbenmatisai,  and  all  S«nifu!aua  DImam] 

API'IIOVK^'  .>■-•'  '   '  '     tti:»MUi'»,LiKiim,  ^ 

Peiuiiu  :  .linjfaUhal  Hwlifia  C.__^ 

Prwiritw/I  I..  :   -yj-g-j  —  •»,-  h-Hnr  lTi» 

Hm  sliouat  <  n.  ,  111  tin  CWinniail,  In  niii»niu 


miimor  pnwnr  iTii!  .>tK.-iii>    -rfFifiinj;  i  ^ iir^  or  »Ilir*ia»in»  •yi 

CVmlaiiu  indiiu!,  phfvlitiktfl  of  Umiv  fotiOB  iM,  mhI  IM  b1_ 

matt  xitlTD  tad  iwaimtW  nrisnifle* -b  UrgV  •l«*nti(la>  Ikatt  (li«  pals  n 
EugluKl  uu]  Ncnrfomuilftiid,  d^minid  inkiiilr  iif  thoa  by  thck  b«W  i/pri^ 


'Tli»  LAXCET'  July  rj,  IBS4. 
■A11«>uj>r«l>il*miiliul>iin<if>he  ilUT'-i"!  '.n  &•  J-xafc  mih  lb  ■■ 

IM.I.hTiKiicAu'ir  H»  |m1>  cA.*liuhI.-.  ur  >M,   ■  - 

dvy^iU,     Rum' uf  IJ10  d*fta^u*f*  1/ iW  [  ^  <«'^*l<(ri«i 

•  VreUBTecarBftiUr  tnslad  •  ■jurtini'n  oi  ibv  llEbt  browB  C«4  Kl*n- OOL  WM 

•QilC«..TT,itnu«l.    -Wai ?T"-'"^'a 

lull  to  lotUuo  Miil  Um  sliiir 


■■■■[MnlBMIM'Wi 


'TlM  MXDIOAL  CIKCUUJl.-  lUy  10,  1«! 


MM«kl|>n>|MlHii(l£itiiiltul«k»>lte>iik  HHlurili  ■(  llw.*  ia^  ^  Ua  ^aB^wl 

j ij  I    rriii J.  I  li  iiiiillillj Mill  III  II  li  III  I.  Ill  I     fiif|ii>  iiii  1.    il  »i    d  n    j_^. 

IW  Ute  DB.  JOHATHAV  FEREISA.  v»4mi»  >t  iW  CniMm^  •/  '--i  i.  i«i 

■  TIm  lOunmU  at  lUkrta  IbAa.  uid  TtMni«iU«.'  ^  k 

•IkBflvUlU  KB  H»  «  U  iMMf.  H><  fto  n  ■rfl,    -    T ■—■■■,■„-        -       il*        11  .  T  _    _J«1 

AirSAB,  HABFOBD,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand,  L^ 

Hall-pints,  2s.  6d. ;  Pints,  4a.  9d. ;  Quarts,  Bs.    ImpeKUl  MM 


ELECTRICITY 


PERSONS  SUFFERING  FROM 

EBVOUS,   FUNGTONAL,  OS  RHEUMATIC  DISEASES, 

tRE  E.VRXESTLV  RECOMMEXDED  TO  PERUSE  THE  PROSPECTUS  OF 

MEINIC'S    PATENT    PORTABLE 


ELECTRO 


GENERATOR 


CONSTBUCTED  TO  BE  WOBH  ON  THE  BODY  UVBEB  TEE  OABMEHTS, 
>  to  ri>nTin<.o  thoinocivpfithat  th<Mrf  in  ft  most  ^fttetaalm  oomflnrtabla*  ftod  most  mlraenloiisly 

dy  reiiu'ily  wiihiri  thi>  roach  of  over j  one,  the  Price  being  from  5Sa  apwirda,  according  to  power. 

THE  EFFECTS  BEING  INSTANTANEOUSLY  PEBCEPTIBIiE, 
MAY  BE   FREELY   TESTED   BEFOREHAND  AT   THE   DEPOTS. 

Pro<rppotii4  And  lifH^i^nU  (oontainini^  more  than  600  commnnications  of  Caret  for  the  last  Eijrtiteen  Montha, 
ii>«>it.il-<,  I'hviiimni,  N.>blpiiion,  Mapntratefl,  Militanr  and  Naral  Officers,  &c.)»  maybe  had  gratia,  or  per 
Tor  4  Stamps  In 'in  C-  Msixic's,  hKi,  Lsadbnbau  Stbux,  and  213a,  Pxccadillt,  JjovDOir.  23 


HYGIENIC     BATHS 


A  rOWEBFUL  FBOUOTEB  OF 

HEALTH    AND    WELL-BEING. 


JENSEN'S    HEBBAGEOUS 


DAPHNE  MARINA  SALT ro.  BATHS 


di9»<'>lrc<l  i»  »  Cithl,  Tcpiil,  or  Warm  Bath,  imparts  so  eminently  strengthening  and  beneficial  propertiea 
Mnii>,  ihnr,  y^hvw  om-o  trii\i,  a  Batli  wlU  scarcely  CTcr  be  taken  wltlioat  it.    for  the 


icy  aii'l  rn-hni".-  it  imparts  ti>  th*»  ^vMoni,  it  is  far  suwrior  to  any  known  Beikbath.    Highly 
a'(liHtin;.nn-]!i><l  l'hy<«iciaii,  DR«  AMUMMVir  JTmMt  llt.D«i  F.X|Bm  Ac>l  and  by  other  eminent 
jT*  of  tlio  Pp^fixK^ion.    K«<ld  at  (dl.  and  1*.  per  packet,  l>t  C.  Miiirio,  103,  LeaoenhaU-street,  and  218A,Ffeeft- 
aear  Uot'out  Cirou;*) ;  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Bathing  ^staLlishmenta.  M 


THE 

EMPRESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

auncudcd  by  the  Faculty  for  its  puritj,  and  sold  by  upwards  of  700  First-Class 

Tca-Dcalers  for  its  Superiority.  w 

This  is  now  the  Popular  Tea  of  the  DajTf  and  the  beat 

€a.  TBA  In  Snflrland. 

lORE  &  CO.,  LITTLE  TOWER  STREET,  LONDON. 

%^  Jgenii  wmUed  wker$  mm$  are  ofpomied,  8 


'^Tm:  "T^E  JONGH'S 
LIGHT   BROWX    COD   UVE! 


I  MEDICINAL   USE   IN   THE   LOFFOOEN    fSLES,   N< 
ASD  l-ir  TO  THE  TKST  Or  I.IIKVIOAI-  AXALYil-l, 
PBESGRIBES  B7  SaQNEKT  MEDICAL 
tli«  BOft  eSbotoBl  Snwdy  for  CoaiutnptiDa.  Broncliitu,  AtOm 
UieouatLHHU  Mme  Diteaui  of  the  SkiiL,  RickeU,  Inliutlu 
Oe&enl  Debility,  and  all  Scrofoloo*  Afleotioiu. 
\PPROy&D  oF&iiil  rummnieitilpii  l<yI(tiiubi.Tuti,Liiiiio,  W>JiiijLJ 
PauuaA,  Pi>l<«TttKli,  uiil  aiunamu*  eAiiar  ili«liiiiiali^»l  PbntokM  ml  iJmiM 
SpoiMly  nywnrded  wiili  M^Jnb  by  Uui  Gofknnnonts  tj  Gal^ittn  mi>I  U»  Bah 
•uddUoI  to  the  louliajf  Hmi^Uli  al  EvKnt. 

iM  tiisuin  crctirciy  superaoded  all  otlior  tsin-li  on  ibc  OoirtiniBit,  ui 


C«v 


'pawiir  w 


ioiitaliiB  iodine, 


ciy  superaodwi  all  otlim'  tsin-U  on  ibc  OoirtiniBt,  in  oaoaei^^  rf  N 

p!b(MiiluktD  of  lima,  ToUtits  nwl,  &n<l  wo  almnDta  oif  ib*  UW>1'«4 
Nwanoil  priDoi^Ua-^i  laigrr  i[iiaitlitiaa  tbut  (Im  |«i»    "  *~ 

'mindlMif,  depnrod  tioinl;  uTtliiaeliflfcairniadeDrpaq 


Biifrliuiil  uiil  NawfmiDi 

Thn  fatlowlnit  'Utrodji  ant  Mloetod  frum  Mna  of  the  leadinx  Madioil  aid 
ia  fimiur  of  Dr.  Dn  Jo.vou'm  Ond  Livor  ffiJ  — 

BAKON  LQiBIO,  Proftoor  orOIuuubby  «1  Ilia  (JiilviT^qr  of  Oi 

'Ton  l»ie rmilnwt  n  iBMnUil nerrwn tn •ciMint  lij  your  — — •-    --  •  - 

tht>  OllsliOiDO.  '"" .-.---- . ...    _._   ._. 

I  111..  Hii 


the  *0n  lhi«t  f^vMty.  wtAliO'  <  < 
••liilliid  UiW  K>r  BuidiDllul  pui-i)..' 

•Eu:  ].■. 

Uolit-Wrtm  nil  :,tiV  l3u  ptld  all,  KtHoh  ^i-.u  . 
pGoapbnrlc  Kilrt,  •ii4tJiitalgnnii«>iri<4l*.  W.1  i.i 

» lU  inrtiiijim  ilii^nih  uluiK«»lTT^  1*0  pJ+icti'QOp  of  Mic  Itcltl  ttrown  vvn^Ui«'*iito1| 

■  W«  HAT*  cftMIUIr  t««l«tf  ••Mdmvn  of  Uip  llglw  ln»<nrO»a 
r«r  meOlokl  a>«  iiaa«r  ttae  iur««iua«  vr  Sr.  De  ImwIi.  «■«  •btela 
■Mlo>K*aSiiKea«r*.  AnMW.Karfbril.  anil  OD^TT.itfuuk  IwSfl 
«na  nob  In  lodlna  »sd  tli«  •!««««««  nr  Mln.* 

■nia  HEDICAL  OIBCCUB,'  May  Vi,  ltS4. 

Uio  (Wun*"Iurtli*ii'«n'V»ti|nmllj' nti< _ _   . 

nrnur  cif  iip  fMininr^HB  imd  i*D1^iujf-,    Oar  o 

ntenti  ana  we  iinb«>ltntln«ly  roDnnuound  tli  t 

pa^o«e»,  and  well  AaBcrMttii;  tr     - 

•The  MHICAL  timk: 

niDDyer&H-«ih»i>(Uwwiiihn>itii.    Inlntir-.i 
JfiantT  I«Sotw»j,  wrtmn-rnlljiiMiiiiwdii.     . 

li^^U  Ww^--«l.f>in.|  Retail,  in  fi-.lllm,  Li,l..:jl„j  v. 

ASS&R,  EABFOBS,  &  Co.,  77,  Strand. 

Alt  Ciiit",inLT«  unj  A5CT1U  for  tliirrriwJ  S».|,-<!>'ui  it„\  Vtiii-i   '' 
(iBiji  mjiivlAliti.'  t.')iumi"U  and  DruLfi."iita  iii  'fi.'ii.-i  u.l  L'.i, 

Half-pints,  2s.  6d.;  Pints,  4s.  9d.;  Quarts. 

■^Vo^  akU-^lal  Benlu  f<irward«d,  CAaaiAAM-FAi:-.  .  . 
^^^  on  r*c«lpt  af  a  realltaoaa  of  T*«  MttUui^ 


t 


:c  ^/^^  ^^^^5o^ 
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ECLECTIC  REVIEW. 


DECEMBER,  1854. 


LONUONt 
WABD  AND  no.  PATKBNOSTBB  BOW. 


w.  ournAvr  axu 

O.  «  K.  Roro, 


KOorBcium:    s.  jAcnmr,  qlamdw: 

:   AITD  /.  MBKBIBIMt,  DCBUX. 


ONE  saUJMO  *  UXPCNCE. 


CONTENTt. 


TOnRft-Mirr  t'ouvsitruKR .  ;  . 

prdnusciatiojj  of  UBERE 

LOnU  BACON -    .    .   , 

,     nirPOt-YTL'S  ANII  BIS  AGB 

,     PATMOHlrS  PRIKND8  A-Mll  AtXtUAINTANCIt     .    .    .    . 

.     ttWTEB-8  ELKMKirra  OF  JURISPBtrpifflUB 

.  LOBI)  UAKLlSLE'tt  TCItRlHUt  A.VO  O&EBK  WATKB3  . 
Vlll.    THR  CUIRICAL  WlLnERfOBOB 

BttlKF  KOTICltS 

BEVTKIV  OF  THE  MONTU 

EPrroai-VL  rOOTecitrpr 

UTttaAKY  IHTKLLKiKKL'E 


The  General  Life  &  Fire  Assuranoe  < 

A^pmrrW  tf  .^Hrw/  Jrtt  of  VsrUmml. 

89.  KINO  WILLIAM  STUtET.  LdNUON, 

OAVZTAIi,  OVB  XZXAXOV. 


xne  < 


Omiiob  Bavimut.  I^. 
Jacob  Groiwr  Goni,  laq. 


Jon*  Drcfm,  &ii|. 
JouM  T.  rum-iiBX,  E»q, 
naAUM  lll)tpucT,  Ehj.,  UJ*. 


IViiUAM  Hvsns.  Aid 

Jtiua  Fiuniniai,  bi^  U.P. 

TiKMUi  Pinti,  ]Eii|. 

Tdous  B.  Sramv,  Aq. 

Tho  Hirtt  Dnk.  CX  P.  Vii.uitK  MT 


JiMkPB  Davmv,  Ev).  WitLUK  lltfima,  jnn,  B*q.  Geowt  Man,  IN 

f  (an«ti — ^'lUQiuji  Puci^  LUD.  fltnuBv— Di«i9  Oc«inw,  &^ 

MWiac— StspRiii  Waltem,  S«q. 


Annual  Premiimi  fnr  Uu)  AmiTaiin  oT  JEIOO,  p^^ahfa 

-*-..   i 

»     1     » 

U 

« 

«     \ 

1 1.  i. 

£    #.    A 
i    I    S 

t    >.   dl 

9    7    « 

t  ..    i. 

9  IS  ; 

t     M.    i 

ISO 
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In  tlio  lASm  l>«panaB«n«.*-FiMF»4tmu  of  ibrP  Prnftt*  dhwUr  bj  ll 
Ihvd  <)[  fk-ul<-n>iu)t.  kuionK«l  AauBsa  ua  Ibe  pulk^-atifit  Tatil*. 
Nu  rJiufT^  f<«  Slum  ia  andB  «■  Lira  Amoukti  Fuuon  baaed  If  Un  Q 
AH  tmnnn*  fthlliig  to  Ufe  InaiBSica,  Defanol  AimoilfcB,  nd  VMOy  ] 
tmuairiocl  im  (be  niixUibenl  Unn. 

tn  tho  rtrs  l>«pMrtB«a«.— Honia,  rutraturr.^ivfc  ^IVnk,  Ulkl 
!lhi)i|HD;(  in  DkL*,  Itcbi,  Mid  Risk  q(  J)  deMri|«ina^  IiBMreJ  It  nodcn^ 

Tioawi  froB  eiOO  to  EIDDO  AJnanoi  in  Panannl  Seenrit;,  ud  tb» 

■■Bnl  Cownnrin  aOovaa  lo  Solielten,  AnetioMtn,  nd 


4s..  the  DiCTIONAKY  APPENDIX,  1 

tba  Dictioimry,  rompminp  the  puticmirs  nf  th 
option  Ihat  wrilc*  h  letter  iihonlii  be  with 
Hfeit. 

•Wo  lieutiljr  rroommcnd  tliis  book.'— Jnw.  Xnff.,  Oolober  last. 

H.Jao»jk)1i,  81,  Pateroostw-row.  Bold  at  0,  Cbarine<TOBs ;  and  bj  Fo&D,  Islington.  9*^ 


MECHI*S    PREPARATIONS    FOR    CHRISTMAS, 

ASD   VEW   TSAR'S   FRESKHTS. 

5'^EKSIBLK  that  the  Beason  U  approaching  when  Ioto  and  frioniilehip  give  their 
t«nf!^'Ui>  leslimimudB,  Mechi  hsa  lakoi  can!  lo  provide  an  abuudimcii  o(  objccta  iar 
IrtcFul  Kclectiuii.  Nuuo  umhI  di^ny  tbuuuelvca  the  itiiury  of  givLnf;,  for  the  must  am- 
qusiTe  M  well  as  the  most  cost!/  articles  are  to  bo  found  at  his  repnm'tory  of  Dtllitina  and 
Itpnnics,  4,  Lrtdmliall-strect,  near  the  India  Ilonse.  Ei^uiil  liM  ajwun  bn-n  rcnowmd 
Sr  ila  Christnuu  lil>rntlihr,  vhilrt  'Lo  Jour  dc  t'As'  of  our  livolj  nDiffhWin  tlui  FrtBcJi 
^•quaUj  ()uiuiacnit(»i  to  thn  ^ft*  of  aiTcotiim,  U«chi  jnnttiii  a  rixit  fram  tliH  nalitn  of 
S  ooQiitrioa  la  bis  (imporiom.  vhere  tbej  nm;  be  sure  of  putting  lUeir  kinit  int«atiou 
dto  Ut  ac«v|>table  hIuik'.  In  hb  elcjcant  nhow-monu  arc  dbpuVed  Ui  the  |9«ateiil  ndvantM ' 
■  anperii  stock  of  Ladies'  unil  GratJemon's  Draestof-caMS,  Work-boxes,  Tr^tntji.  Worl 
rfiMi  Chru-tabirs,  Tcanaiddies  Card-cases,  &«.  ThOM  'ho  dcain  to  tnokn  mdl;  umA 
mKitti  will  find  in  the  n-ncnl  depnrtmrat  the  hcit  Tabic  Cntlcir,  Sniwom,  lliimhlei,  P 
^iitTH,  U'ritin^^drlkll,  Irory  and  olhrr  Hair  Uru»lm  and  ComM,  and  a  faiictj  of  g 
idantLHl  to  vxnry  exigintcy.  Also  Bagatelle  Tallies,  aifunUiis  &  "h'T^^g  at  .  -  • 
mtt3  at  wet  daj. 

Ka  i,  Lejjiekhaix-stuct. 


HYGIENIC      BATHS. 


A  rt'WKEFLT.  Pil'-MfTEll  'IF 

HEALTH    AND    WELL-BEING. 


JSNSEM'S   HEBBACEOUB 


mjTIf  tit<nitftTf«u[hf  ■■ 


»  b>i  iliHlnc.iI'dHi  PhrUi^M,  im.  AWVmMW  IflUk  BCB^  '-BtS.,  *e^  udl^  nUm 


EMPBESS  OF  CHINA'S  TEA, 

lUcnmniendrd  hj  Ibi-  Vaccltt  fur  ita  pnrilj^,  and  fuld  bj  upwards  d(  700 
Toi-lh-aloni  fm-  ltd  Supcricirili 


Tbl*  Is  now  tlM  Vopnlsr  Tea  of  tliB  Tt^j,  MSd  the  beet 
%M,  TBA  In  Bnffland. 

MOOEE  &  CO.,  LITTLE  TOWEE  STREET,  LONDONj 


BftlHK  irm^  illAtnllj  el  DMainHi  g«wln>  Mii  wnA  Cat  IAm  INI.  Im 

Dr.'DiJ.nwlralUU  BMnCMUn^Oa  l>«llk*tM*kM  M^lor-   -    — 
n  iir  "*-■■--  I—    il^- »■-■■■  ■  -  ■.■  '  .—^-f-.. — ,*-■-.  i^Om 
imiM  7<«hHli<lni»«i*lwt»BWpi>lliW€<Uli«*fl«awi>««rflilM|  ItiM 
tjUr  wBiWri  |ii1utn.>fc  thwi  lb  Mm  0«>  iiMnlHI^~ni>  A^Mbl  a« 

A- ■•O^uviM  cdMly  itf th.  te  Jn^V* 00,  b^MOid  Iff  Otc^H 


B,  >ut  (Mr.  tif  nomrmii  fpmteifi 


insTLhits 


«t|nW 


^'dtfTwCHTi™!  Ws'mC' 


■Uowilij  n 
rf  Dr.  flB 


:*fl  rnim  amnr  nf  Ua  l'»^t'>E  SI 


•n»  Uto  JOHATHAII  PEBXEBA,  U.I).,  P.K8.8.,  K  I.S.,  r 

of  LoDjnD,  AiHbn o(  <Tho  BtOAU  urU*Cnl»  MoAa.  a 
•  Mr  Aw  Hlr,~I  «m  Mn  BU  t«  1^  hiM  m,  ai-a  I  k*4  »••  ]A~v< 

-~H  harmMl  mn—mliiflir  h  fnl  IfnriM.    [!««•  BUi^  imi  iC  hU. _. -. 

> lain  U«|Rn|>uuw ii( &■  (HI «i>m llliMiiflu  Ba [    i     »   i     ntl  1i   iiiitiy  i^i 

ftaLIuiaHn,  ama  lOnuimt  ■  o  w^Jnihg  Im  AiIII  hmt  wm»i^  In  eMiw  tntM 

_    dl</.Udki^c».».i«|*>|t«iStkw*tl^-w«i££!M?.SS 

*"J!S^         '"'■**' """^^  *""*■""" ■'-—  .— .  -  ..-. 

'loe. biiHnr. bmr  w bariMlM aton  Ika vnnNT >« n*nAIV b  I 


•l.Dr.J«J««l..  •        ..v.* 
•Alb«*MnJUinMilH(lnn(ite<(in>«iitiB^  iif  (\mI  Uht  0>L  (>•.  P*  Jk 


M  «raAff««M  «r  Om  UIM 


•yrm  tmw  MnfUllr  iwted  a  > 
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